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PREFACE TO REVISED EDITION. 


The Publishers have again takin advantage of the opportunity 
offered by the necessary recasting of the ijlates of this hook to 
cause such improvements to be made in ii as the advance ot gram- 
matical knowledge and the experience yof die schoolroom have shown 
to be advisable. The revising editors have cadeavored to simplify 
and make plain the statement of prin^’iples, so far as could be done 
without sacrificing scientific correctness ; but no concession has been 
made to the previleiil mechanical metlmd of beating the scitmee of 
language. Many additional ex'pl.inaiions and siiggestiofts have been 
made in the text and foot-not(*s, for the ])cn(fit of teachcis and 
advaiiced schohirs. The number and ninge of examples have been 
very considerahlv increased ; and it is hoped that scholars will find 
no grammatical usage in their ordinary rtadiiig that is not provided 
for in the statements laid down. 

The treatment of the formation of words has been much extended; 
and new ligh% it is hoped, has beem shed \i}K)n lli's diffuailt and ever* 
ailvancing braufh of the .science. In ca.s(‘s where compnritive philol- 
ogy is concerned, the editors have endeavoied to set down the sure 
results of the so-called “ New Grammar,” hut have been conservative 
about arcei^j'iig doctrines which, though likely to be true, cannot 
yet be regarded as fully pr ived, and are certainly not universally 
accepted. In confonnity with the moclorn practice all naturally long 
vowels, known to be siuh, iiK'iiiding those whose natural quantity 
is concealed by position, have been i'Mrk*d throughout; hut many 
suspected to be long have been hfft unmarked, where the evidence 
did not se^m sufficiently convincing. ^ 

Some new doctrines will be found in regard to the order of words, 
which, though not generally accepted, will, the editors are pensuaded, 
meet with more general approval, the better they are aj)plied and. 
understood. This subject has only just begun to receive the con- 
sideration it dc.serves. 

No changes of any account have been made in the numbering of 
sections. 

In conclusion, the editors hope that they have made still mOrc 
plain some of the devious ways of Latin grammar, and feel that if 
their new efforts meet with anything like the same favor that*haSs 
been shown to the book heretofore, they shall be amply rewarded. 



PREFACE TO THE EDITION OF 1877. 


The editors have taken advantage of the re-castii||| of the plates 
make some improvements in the present ed|^on» which liave 
ffovfn upon their hands, until in hjct a thorough revision of* the 
book has been made. 

The principal changes are Ae following: i. The matter of each 
part has been cast in chapters, with sub-divisions by numbered 

t ipiphs. 2. A considerable expansion has been given to several 
especially to those on Phonetic Changes and the Forma- 
of Words ; inflectional forms have been more carefully exhibited, 
and sections have been added on the Syntax of Pronouns and Parti- 
cles. 3. Strictly philological matter, not intended for class use, has 
been put in the form of marginal notes. 4. The several topics of 
the Syntax are introduced by brief prefatory notes, suggesting what 
we consider to be the true theory of the constructions ; these are 
not designed for class use, and are not included in tlie numbered 
sections* 5. Some important additions and illustrations have been 
given in the Prosody. The substance of the book renjains as be- 
fore* The form of expression, however, has been camfully revii^ed ; 
and a few .sections have been transferred to a different conneddl^ 
The proof-sheets have been submitted to several experienced teach- 
ers» who have generously aided us by their criticism, and have con- 
tributed many valuable practical suggestions. The editors have 
pl<MUre in acknowledging, also, their special indebtedness to Pro- 
fessor Caskie Harrison, of the University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tcnn,| whose correspondence has made a very full running coin^ 
menl^y extending over the greater portion of the book, including / 
all w Syntax, with copious discussion of numerous racidental 
topfes* His notes^iave b^en of the greatest service to them ; have 
aometirnes modified their views and constantly supplemented them; 
have urged important jKiints upon their attention, and have not 
seldom suggested valuable improvements through the very antago- 
nism of opposing doctrine. Matenal less easy to specify in detail, 
•but not less valuable or welcome, has been received from Professor 
M. W. Humphreys, of Nashville, from the principals of the acade- 
mies at Andover, Exeter, and Quincy, and from others, to whom con 
dial thanks are diie for the interest they have testified in the work 
CsniitnMMK. Beyt i ^htr 45, iStt* 



NOTE. 


For the convenience of those who may wish to follow np ii|^ , 
minutely l||l study of the subjec‘^s treated in this book, a 
important works is given below. 


Aixen, F. D.: Remnants of Early iMfin. • 

American Journal of 1. to VIII. and continued. / 

Bopp: VergUiehende Grammatik^es Sanskrit, etc. [Indc>-EtuopeaAJ:||^ 
ge».] 4vols. 3d cd. Bam; 1868-70. ^ ^ 

I?' original standard work on Comparative Forms. I^ter researches have 
Fed some crroneou.s details. English translation (poor). London: ||6a. 
'rl?*^Dest form is a French tr«inslation, with Notes ana Introductions by Michel 
Brr^al. Paris: 1866. 

Bezzenbekgei^ Beiirage zur Kunde dcr Indo-Germanischen Spreukm. 
Brambach: Laieinitchi Orthograplue. 1868. 

Brugmann; Grundriss der Vergleichenden Grammatik, Vol. L Stranhurgi 
• 1886; Vol. IL, 1889-92. 

Grnk Grammar^ Sec filler’s Handbuch.” 

CoRSSBNt Amspracke^ Voknhtmus und Betonung der LtUeinisehen Sj 
2 vols. 2d cd Leipzig ; 1868. 

The greatest work on Latin ai^e, treating the language In reference to 
individual development, partifl[||rly as to the sounds {Lautlehre), Must 1^ 
with ca^on. M 

CuRTlu^ G!: GrundzOgi^ffF Criechhehen Etymologies 3d ed. 

1869. 

Treats of Latin only by comparison, but is one of the most valuable wdiFi eo 
the general subject* ^ 

— ErSkuterungen mu meiuer GrUchischtn SchukgrammaHk. ail 
Pragi 1870. English translation (** Elucidations*’)* London; 1879. 
Notes riving in connecdon with die Greek Grammar die simplest view dl 
doendne 01 loiiiis* * 




* Pas Grieehisehi Verbum. 


dm Samkrif und Grieehisek^ 


DeibrOcki Das Con^unetiv und i 
Halle t 1871* 

Origin of the Moods treated st^endficafiy* Should be fj^u! in oeuuectlotl iddi 
a notice in ** North American Review,** October, 1871, and ** Analysis of the Latin 
SnhjoRctive,'* by J* B* Greenough (Cambridge; lOyo)* 

—— AbkBp^ Locaiist Imitsmit^aHs im Imdiseken^ ipc. Berlin : 1867. 
Origin ot the va^us Abtedve constructions* 



FICK: VergieichemUt IVlh^ierbuch der IndihGermamschen^ Sprmcken^ Got- 
tingen: 1870. * ./ * 

A Dictionary irf Roots and Words supposed to have existed i« die I ndo-Ewopean 
tongue, with the corresponding words and denvatives in thj|^various languages. U 
be used without a knowledge of German. No such book, however, is fimt to 
use without cardlut study oi the laws of consonant and vowel changes. • 

Haducyi Etst^ miolegieal ana Critical. New York (HoU & Williams; 

*873 v, 

HUA W. G. : Cum Comtruclions. [Cornell Studies.] 

■■■ The Sequence of Tettses. 

Die Construction der Lateinischen Zeitpartikeln* Vienna: i860. 
‘^|pamphlet.] 

mSrn HUfsiuchlHn fUr die Ausspracht,i:\s.. Berlin: 1883. 

MianUhG.: Grieckische Grammatik. 2d cd. I^ipzig: 1885. 

MOxXKR: Dandbuch der Klasmchen Alter thMtns^wmemchaft. Vol. (^ieck- 
i$che und Lateiniuhe Sprachwissensckdft (by Brugmann, Stolz and f * 
and others). 

NstJg: FormenUhre der Lateinischen Sprache. Stuttgart: 1875-92. 

Storehouse of all Latin forms, 1200 pages, containing the result of late textual 
edddsm. The standard work. ^ 

PAPILLON ; A Manual of Comparative Philology ^ as appUqpi to the lUustra* 
Hon of Greek and Latin Inflections^ Oxford : 1876. 

Behind the times, but a convenient synopsis of the doctrine of forms. 


Rowf, H. J.: A Grammar of the Latin Language^ from Plautus to Suetonius^ 
London and New York (^Macmillan)* Vol. I., 1871 ; Vol. II., 1873. 
Someerrorshavebeen pointed out in the ** North American Review,** ]anuaiy,x87a. 


^HjUMCHER: Compendium der Vergleichenden Grammatik der Indo^Ger- 
Hg^faniscken Sprachen, 4th ed. 1876. 

^Antiquated, but indispensable. 


:onn: 1885. 
fipzig: 1S85. • 


| 9 N, £. : Die Aussprache des Laiein, 

» E. : Grundzilge der PkoneHk, 3d ( 

VAHl^tof A. ; Etymokgisches PVSrterhuch der Lateinischen Sprache. Leipzig : 
»« 74 - 

SuijUEestive, but to be used with caution. 



WiSfPHAL: Metrih der Griechen. 2d cd. 1867. 2 voh. 

*l^e g^t authority on the metrical systems of the ancients, with full literary and 
mimcM illustration. A convenient summary, with some modifications, will be round 

now translated by Prof. J. W. WHITE, and 
pcdilished by the publishers o( this bc^|^ '' 


Wheeler, B. L: Atsatqgy and in Language. [Cornell Studies.) 

Whitney: Leipzig 1879. 

grammar of the San^rit, without some knowledge of which language 
n fSTmcitIt to pursue the study of comparative grammar to advantage. 

Strackjerschung. Edited by Dr. A. Kohm. 
VflJ. I., etc. Berlin : 18$ i and subsequent years. 

Indispensable to cori«c*^||{|K^ Inveudgaton, 
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LATIN GRAMMAR 


Latin Grammar is usually disicussed under three heads : i. 
ogy; 2. Syntax; 3. Prost^dy. Etymology treats of the form of separate 
jsrords, as either written or spokei^4 Syntax of their function wh^nisined 
tojgether as parts of the sentence ^ Prosody of their arrangenj^t in 
mettkal composition. 


PART FIRST.— ETYMOLOGY. 

Chapter I. — Letters and Sounds, 

Alphabet. 

The EPm Alphabet, as the language is usually written, 
is the sat^ as the English (which, in fact, was borrowed 
from it), except that it has no w. 

Properly, ^t consists, however, of only twenty-three letters : a (called 
eK), b {be [^<ty]), o (^r), d {de), [rA]), f {ef)y g {ge)y h {ha)^ 

i {ee)y k {kd) [see § 6], 1 (r/), m (<?/«), n {en)y o (<>), p (/r), q 
r {er)y a t {te\ u, v {od)y x (i>), y {u Graeca?)^^ % {isetd), Oi 
these, y zjod % were added in Cicero’s time to express the correspond 
ing sounds (w () in borrowed Greek worda* (cf.' Cic. N. D. ii. 93). 
i and u (▼) have a twofold value, which is often in ^odern wrltin|; 
indicated by a double form : i, ] ; ti, v. See § 4. 

ChuMdnoatioa of the laettera. ^ 

1* The letters are divided, with reference to their , 

into Vowels (lit^^ae vbcdlis) Consanaii|^ cin- 

sonantis). Two voi^^ ihoiited so as to one sound 

are called a Di&brhong. 



i Etymology: Letters and Sounds, [§| X, 2, 

a. The Vowels are a, e, i, o, u, y. The rest of the letters are Con- 
sonants. The Diphthongs are ae (as), an, ei, eu,^e (cb), ul, and in 
Early Latin ai, d, and ou. 

Note. — All the divisions of the letters apply really to the sounds which the 
letters represent ; but as the sounds in Latin very nearly correspond to the letters, 
no real confusion need arise if both are spoken of without distinction. 

d. Vowels are Open (a, o), Medial ^o, u), or Close (1), according to 
the position of the organs in pronouncing them. 

Note. — The vowel a, as in father^ is the most open {i,e, the organs are least 
in pronouncing it). Starting from this sound, and narrovring the mouth 
at the same time raising the middle of the tongue, we come through 
several gradations not always recognized, but no doubt 
always more or less existent in speech, to the sound of 
e (as in ek'i) and 1 {ee^ as i in machine). This sound, 
if enunciated rapidly with a following vowel, passes 
gjj into the sound of English y (consonant), If^ on the 
other hand, the mouth is narrowed up and down, and 
<oo) same time the back of the tongue is raised, we 

come in the same manner to o and U {oo in fool). If, 
Starting with o, we contract in the first manner, we come through a common 
German sound if) to e. If, starting from u, we do the same, Me come to French 
IS, German tt, Greek w, and Latin y. And this sound, in turn, approaches i. 

These processes may be represented in a vowel scale as above. 

2. Consonants. — a. p, b, c (k), q, g, t, d, as^lso oh and 
th, are called Mutes (lilxplosivcs, Momentary Jfeouftlls). 

These are produced by an entire stoppage of the breath and a 

subsequent explosion. They are classified as follows ; — 

» , 

I. p, c (k), q, t, a, are called Surds (tenuis). 

These are without vocal tone. 

it 

a. b, g, a, z, are called Sonants 
These are accompanied by a slight vocal Ibne. 

3 . oh and th are called Aspirates. 

In these a breath follows the explosion. They are found chiefiy la 
words borrowed from the Greek, ph/ wlii^ also was borrowed from 
the Greek, probably was never sounded as ah aspirate in Latin. 

d: m and it are called Nasals, 

. These are pamoenced with the same position of the organa as b and 
a, e^pt that iumI pamge Is opened instead of doacd. A third 
nas^ n (Him m in M)«** eone^»p]iding in the same any to 

*, eadsted m *e language, b« had BO sepsaaife ligtt. 






Classification of the Letters. 


% 

, 3* From the organs of speech chiefly used in the utter-, 
ance ot the nftitjps and nasals they are divided into LahijiU 
(pronounced with the lips), Palatals (with the palate), ana 
Linguals (with the tongue). 

Their relations are seen in the following tabh; : — ^ 

St'RD. SohANT. ASPlR-t-iK. NaSAL. 

Labial, p b Wanting m 

Palatal, o (k), q $ oh n (us in ink) 

Lingual, t d th u (us in rent) 

a. Other useful special classes of sounds are dLstiriguished as : — 

Liquids .* 1 , m, n, r. 

Pricatiw^ (Spirants): t, ph, th (not aspirate, as in thin), h, S, Sk. 

Sibilattts : S, z. 

Double Consonants : X (cs), z (ds). 

Semi’Vowels : 1 , V (see ^4). 

b. h is meraly a breathing. 

4. SemI'Vowels. — i and v (u) before a vowel in the 
same syllabic are consonants and have the sound of Eng- 
lish consonant y and w respectively. (Cf. i and u in pinion^ 
issuing^ rapidly pronounced.) They are sometimes called 
Semi- Vowels, 

Note i,— T he Latin alphabet had no separate signs for the semivowels; but 
used 1 for both vowel and consonantl.and V or u (without distinction) for both vowel 
and consonant V (u). The character j was unknown in classical times, and U was 
but a graphic variation of V. In mcdia:val I-Atin j and V came to be used to 
indicate the consonant sounds of 1 and v (u), an<t this usage is often followed by 
modem editors in writing small lettcis. In writing capitals, however, the forms 
J and TJ are voided. Thus iuuenis, luveuis, or juvenis, — but ivvENid. 

In this book vowel and consonant i are.||pth represented by the same character, 
1 ; but V is used for the consonant, u for the vowel sound of v (U). Thus lastpSt 
vlr, luveuis. 

Note 2.— The English sounds of J and V did not exist in I^tin in classfoal 
times, though consonant v (u) began no doubt to approach English V in maity 
persons' speech. 

Note 3. — In the combinations qu, gru, and sometimes 8U. u forms a com* 
pound sound with the preceding consonant, and is reckoned neither as a vowel 
nor a consonant Thus aqua, angels, cduauiStus. (CC English quills eenguUk^ 
suaivei) 

5. The Romans distinguished Long vov/els from Short 
in sound, bull^ad no regular characters to express the dif-* 
ference. At various tijmes attempts view^mzdt to mark 
this distinction, but uonO came into general use* 



Etymology: Letters and Sounds, [5S 5-a 


* 


* In modern times short vowels are marked thus : Si, S ; and long, thus : 
A, A ; those |hat may be pronounced either long or short* thus : ft, ft. 
In this book all simple vowels not marked are supposed to be short. 
But ftnal o and 1 are marked according to their prevailing length or 
shortness, though they sometimes vary from this quantity in poetry. 

Note, — V owels and consonants are not separated by any sharp line from each 
other, but form a continuous scale from the most open vowel (a) to the mutes, for 
which the mouth is entirely closed. The general tendency of phonetic changes in 
language has been from the two extremes towards the middle. 


Early Forms. 


; The ‘character c (surd palatal) originally stood for the sonant 
(g). (Hence, a, b, c, but Alpha, Beta, Gamma.) This force it 
mways retained in the abbreviations C. (for GSius), and Cn. (Gnaeus). 


Note.-— I n prehistoric times these two sounds were confounded, and 0 was 
used for both. 'I'he character k (surd palatal) was thus suijplanted, except in a 
few words and abbreviations: as, KaL (Kalendae), Karthftgft. 

About 300 B.C. G was invented to distinguish the sonant again, but was put in 
the place in the alphabet once occupied by z, which at that time had dropped out of 
use. When z was afterwards restored (in Greek words), it was gmi at the end of 
the alphabet. 


Till after the age of Augustus the use of u (vowel) after 
was avoided. This was done either by preserving o, when but ! 

tendency it would have become u, as In voltus (but cultuaji|^ i 
(but dominua), aufta (but meus), quom (bub^tum), 
rellctua) ; or in case of quu, by writing cu, as in ettr (for 'qtiSr), 
ecus (for equos, later equua), cum (for quom, very late quum), 
relicua (for rellquoa, later reliquua). Compare c for qu in ootidift, 
written for quotidift. 


Phonetic Variations. 

H* Variations of sound are of two classes : — 

I. Inherited differences of form in the same root (see § 22). 

variations of form in words connected with each other by deri- 
• and marked 

c/% importance in Latin, but have left traces throughout 

t^^iage. so that its structure cannot be explained without taking them into 

a. Uncon.sciouB alterations of sounds developed in course of time in 
. the language itself. 

idtemtiona arise in every language after lon^ we from carelest 
denend m ****®®**®®*^* tendency to secure an easier utterance; and they 

pn^cess fe ^ doled 7 f 
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. 9 . Inherited differences appear in variations of vowels,, 
and less comtnc^ly in liquids connected with vowels. 

a. Vowels vary between long and short of the same kind: as, 

/ duy, fiini, / bought \ leg6, / read^ ICgl, / readi tegd, I c&vor^ tSgula, 
a tile; boji5, / sound, per86na, a mask (as sounded through); regd, i 
rute, r6x, a kingi dux, a leader, dtlod, / ^ead, 

. b. Vowels vary in quality : as, pen*d 5 , / weigh, pondua, weig^% 
tegd, I cover, toga, a robe: UBoa, faithful, foedue, a treaty* (Qf, 
fall, fell; bind^ band, bounds) 

c. Vowels vary between a short vowel of one quality and a* long 
vowel or diphthong of another: miser, wretched $ maestna, sad§ 
dare, to give, ddnum, gift; agd, I lead, dgl, I led* 

d* Liquids are tr.inspo.sed with vowels, sometimes with change of 
the vowel: as, sperud, I spurn, sprdvl, 1 sfurned; stern 6 , / strew^ 
stravf, / strewed; gigud, / beget, (g)natuB, a son; fulged, I shme, 
flagrd, / burn* 


10. Unccfhscious changes occur in both vowels and con- 
sonants.. 

a* Vowels and diphthongs are weakened, usually in the directions 
marked on the vowel-scale (see page 2) : as, factUB, made, odnfeotUB, 
made up; lubet (old) it pleases, libet (later); agmen, a march, ftgmiaiB, 
of a march; capid, / take, incipid, /begin; legd, / pick, oolligd, I gather; 
oaedd, I cut, cecldl, I have cut; salid, / leap, exsultd, J leap up and 
dawn (for joy) ; pelld, /drive, pulsus, driven ; servos, a slave (early)| 
servns, a slave (later); optumus, optimus (see § 12. </); ebbi^ 
of ivory, edurneuB, made of ivory ^ vortd (early), / turn, vertd 
^ater), l^turn* 

Note. — W hen vowels seem to oe changed contrary to the direction of the 
vowel-scale, either both are changed in different degrees from some common 
higher up the scale, or the change is due to some special cause ; as, idns, 6Unt& 
(ibr , felons t feiontls i) ; voientem, but volunt&s (for volont-) ; BinsiliA, 
simill (for slmollB. etc.) ; auceps, aucuplB. 

b* Two vowels coming together are very often contracted : as, 06^ 
for 00-agd ; obit for obiit; nil for. nihil (see § 347. b); dd-bed for 
hibed (de-habed, see a, above) ; rttrsus, re-^ersnli (re-vomna. 
r below); amftrat (for am&verat) ; odnetas (for I 

(for sub-regd). 


i Feim not found 
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. €. Vowels are ofbn entirely lost between two consonants (syna^y. 
jL«^ audAoter lor andAoiters it&ri^nin for iftrigtnml disoiplXaa for 
diaoipttllaa; oaldua (popular), oalidna (literary); or at the end ci 
h word ; as, dio for dice ; satin for satlsne ; bdnmo for bdrunoe. 

4/. Vowels are rarely inserted between two consonants in die 
effort to pronounce a dliHcult combination of sounds (c£ e/tum for 
f/m) ; as, HeroulAs for Heroic, draohuma for drachma, a^er for 
agrCo) (see § 38). 

Kors.«^tti many cases In which a vowel is sometimes found it it impossible *0 
tell whether it is original or developed : as, saeolum and saeoulmn. 

^ e. Vowels found long in the earlier language are sometimes shortened 
*iater : as, fidAI (later fildel), amAt (later amat ; § 375. ^). 

11 • a. Consonants are unconsciously substituted one for another 
in accordance with regular tendencies of the language. Thus : 

1 . r lor 8 between two vowels or before m or n : as, eram (root Es), 
generis (for from genus), maere 5 (cf. maestus), dirimO 

(dis-emd), dtribed (dls-habeO), veternus (vetus^us), carmen 
(fcasmen, cf* CaamAna). (Compare Kng. were.) 

2* a for d or t, maldng an easier combination : as, cAsus (for 
oad^ttts), oAssum (cAd-tum), mansus (man-tus), passua (pad’tus 
and pat-tos), equester (equGt>ter). 

Consonants are omitted : us, exAmen (exSgmen), oaementum 
(oeed-mentum), sAmAstiis (ses-mAstris), Idna (luc-na), dAnI (fdeo- 
ni), h 5 o (abl. for h6d-ce), autumnus (auotumuus, root AUG), 
fulmen (fulg-men), pArgd (per-regd). Us (stUs), c6r (fcord), lAo 
(laot-), (fpeds). 

1. Especially h; as, praebeS (prae-habe6), vAmAne (for vehe* 
fuAns). 

2 . And consonant i and v : as, conioid (oon-iacid), prdraas (prd 

3. Also e at the end of a word after a short vowel. 

JNfOTK.— nds is limited to t'arly Latin and colloquial i»age: pIAnuta) ddA3L 
* quAUst (quAUs e8t)« 

r. Consonants are unconsciously Inserted In pasu^ng from one sound 
to another: as, sAmfl, / sfUnpsX, / sAmptus, taken (for 
sftm^tns) j hlemps, wW/er, hlemie, a/ndnier. Cl TAcmfisoa 
'(IbMr'r $my 

These art esiled Psraahlc loeiida* 

d Consonants are transposed : mleoed, sttfSetns (for mleotasV 

f 
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• e. Consonant* and vowels are nncoasdoosly dianged (dis^n^htMy 
to avoid a repetition the same sound in two successi\e syllables^ 
paxllia tfor palllia, from Paias), tnerldiSs (for medf-aiftajly platii 
(for t|>iitaa» aa in caritaa). 

Nom-^ In tome cases this principle |Mrevents changes which would talce place 
accorditqr to other tendeaciet of speech. 

/. A consonant is changed by the infinence of a neighboring sound, 

I. Into the same sound as the neighbor {complete assimilation) ; as, , 
oassl (c6dHsT)«summiui (sup-mus), sella (sed-la), puelfa (puer(u)- 
la), press! (prem>sl), cooidd (ob-cad5), mTtlssimus (for mXtituh 
timus). 

a. Into a sound of the same organ or the same quality (or both) as 
the neighbor {partial assimilation) (see table of mutes, $ 3) : as, con* 
terd (oom-terd, labial to lingual), scrlptub (sortb<tu8, sonant to 
surd), sfigmentum (fsecmentuni, surd to sonant), imperd (in-perd, 
lingual to labial). 

NoI'E. — Sometimes the fii-st consonant governs {regressive assimilation) ^ some- 
times the second ^prognssive asstmitation). 

3. These changes affect especially the final consonant of the preposi- 
tion* in Cbmpoundsr as, accSdo (ad-cSdd), afficid (ad-faoid), oo* 
ourrd (ob-oarrd), corrud (com-rud), efferd (eo-lerd), suppdud 
(aub-pdnd). 

Notil— T he rules for this assimilation may be given as follows; ad is assimi- 
lated before O, fir, P, t ; less regularly before 1, r, s, and rarely before m ; while 
bdbre f, n, Q, the form ad is to be preferred, ab is not assimilated, but may take 
the form a, au, or aba In com (con, co), m is retained before b, p, m; is 
assimilated before 1, n, r; is changed to n before C, d, f, fir, j, U, 8. T; sometimes 
becomes n before p; is sometimes assimilated (otherwise n) before 1 and V; :COm 
loses the finaPm in edneetd, ednived, cdnjtor, ednUbium. In usually 
changes n to m before b, m, p , before t the better orthography retains n. ob and 
BUb are assimilated before O, t. fiT, P. and sometimes before m ; 8Ub also before r ; 
and, in early Latin, b of these prepositions sometimes becomes p before a or t. 
The inseparable amb loses b before s consonant, and m is sometimes assimilated* 
clrcuin often loses m before i 6 of dis before a vowel becomes r, and before 
a consonant is lost or assimilated. The d of red and sfid is generally lost before 
a consonant. In most of these cases the later editions prefer the un^tered forms . 
throughout; but the changes given above have good authority. Others, which are 
corruptions of the middle ages (as assu m for adsuzn), bad belter be avoided 
Lexicons vary in the q;>elling of these combinations, 

12. Variations of Spelling occur in mant^cripto and. 
inscriptions, and especially in modern editions;;: In the foh 
lowing lists the better forms are put first ; ohjectionable 
forms in parenthesis. 
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' NOm**' Tbeift wMom m cnemBy mere mistakes in spelling. Many ol 
me ^tat (o tb« pmctioe itf inttkig from dictation^ by vjhich most M& copies 
flf dm claasicft wsm made, A single leader dictated to several copyists, whose 
ipeQiag was odea corrupt. The tendency of the best editions is to restore, as 
normal, the forms oi the late Republic or early Empire (the time* of Cicero or 
Augustus),— so for as these may be determined from inscriptions, efCH*"l>td fo 
preserve, in each author, any peculiarities that mark the spelling of his time* The 
choice among forms appears often to be arbitraiy, for inscriptions of the same 
period sometimes differ considerably. 

• a. The letters and sounds of d and ti are interchanged before 
« vQiwel nflntid (nllnoid), oonti5 (conoid), dicid (ditid), 
oondioid j[oonditid), ausplcid (suspXtid), tribdnloius (tribtl- 
Bltlun). ♦ 

11^ —This substitution began very early (In a few words) while the O still had 
the sound of k. But generally it belongs to a later period of the language, and 
Is due to the disturbing influence of consonant I ; ndtid {nafyo) became nacAo, 
or natia, or ftasho, ft is this disturbance that has produced the modem sibilant 
, sound of o, os well as that ot tl . as, naiioM (through the French) from n&tid ; 
from apeclds. 

Several words are written sometimes with and sometimes without 
an initial h: as, bardna or (ardna), erus or (herns), uno^eriia'Or 
(Xliunenis), dmor or (hflmor). # 

C* In later Latin, d, ae, and oe became alike in sound (like a In 
and hence they are often confounded in writing : as, faenua (fdnus, 
foantts). 

df. Other words variously spelled are ; adnldscdns, adoldaodus ; 
ahdaatui, adneus ; duulus, annulus ; artus, (arctus) ^ autunmus, 
(attotuniiius) ; caelum (ooelum); cum, quom, (quum) ; epistula, 
epfritola; eaesul, exul ; fdcundus (foecundus); fdmina, (foemina) ; 
nteva, Uttera ; lubet, libet ; lubldd, libldd ; mflia, miiUa ; nequi- 
qi&am, uequicquam, nequidquam; paulus, paullus; qoicquam, 
quidquam; umquam, unquam; vertd, vortd; volnus, vulntis; 
. proelium, (praelium) ; voltus, Txiltus ; servos, servus. Also 
the genmdive*form -endus or -undus, and the superlative -imus or 

a.* At the end of a few words d was anciently written t : set for sed, 
Iq^iit for apud. 

/. Same variations in spelling mark the changes In §§ lo and 11. 


Combinattons. 

IS* Two woltls are often united in writing, and some 
times in sotmd. Thus, — ^ 
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Kindred Forms. 


. a. Conjunctions or other partides and pronouns are sometjniis con* * 
nected : as in ele^m, flnusquisqtie, iamdMum, ktmditl, 
slquidem ; also a few short phrases, as, quftrd, quamobrom, riapdb- 
lioa, iCLsidrandum, paterfamilifLa. 

b. The verb eat, m, is sometimes joined with the preceding word* 
especially in the old poets, when the two would be united by elision ? 
as, homdat, perlculomat, auauat, quaUst (quftlia eat) (like 
Pvey 

c. Similar contractions are found in vln’ (vlsne), aeln' (aoXane), 
aXa (aX via), addSa (al aud6s), atlltia (al valtia). So in English, 
dofCt^ wonH {wd not). 

Syllablea. 

14. In Latin every word has as many syllables as it has 
vowels or diphthongs. 

a. In the division of words into syllables a single consonant between 
two vowels is to be written and pronounced with the latter. 

Note. — T his rule applies also to v and consonant 1. 

bi This rule is sometimes extended to double consonants, or any 
combination of consonants which can be used to begin a word : as, 
ho-apea, mg-gnua, dl-xit. 

r. In compounds, the parts should be separated ; as, ab^at, ob- 
Idtua. 

d. A syllable preceded by a vowel in the same word is called 

as pi-ua; a syllable preceded by a consonant, impure^ as o6ii> 
stat. 

e. Any s;fllable ending with a vowel or diphthong is called open ; 
all others are called Thus in pa*ter the first syllable is open, the 
second close. 

' ELindred Forma. 

15* In English words derived from the Latin, the original letters 
are retained (as ambition from ambltid).^ But in native English 
words which ye cognate with the Latin (see Appendix), the 
original sounds are rarely represented by the same letters in the two 
languages, but usually by closely related letters *w^ch regulgily 
correspond. . • 

1 Many words, however, coming throng^ the French follow fbndh chshges: 
as, fushwH^ fofoH (fftotid) ; ekeval (dabaUua) j 

(caminaa). 
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o, k, qu nrwH ; qul, wAo; cos, Aone; carpo, harvest; calo (kalen 
dae), hail; cord-, heart, 

g K, CH: genus, kin; genu, knee; gusto, choose, 

V t th: X^^thou; XvqSj three; tenuis, 

T or D (rarely) : stare, stand; torreo, dry. 

;d T ; duo, two; dens, tooth ; sedeo, sit. 

p f: psLitit, father ; pwWns, foal ; pauc\, few. 

• f (forM) b: fero (^epo>), hear; frater (<j>pdTr}p)t brother. 

f Ifaycdh) d: fores (dvpa), doors; fera deer. 

h ^ G: vtho, wagon; ,^oat ; hositist guest, 

i cons., V y, w : iugum, yoke; ovis, ewe. 

Sometimes a consonant lost in the Latin appears in the English 
word. Thus, (s)niv-, (h)an8er,^^(f7f?j^; (s)nervo-, 


Sounds of the Iietters. 

Notk. — The pronunciation of I^atin is diflcrent in different countries. Among 
us. it usually follows one of two ways, which may be called the Rognan (or PhoneUe) 
and tl»e English iruMhod, 

!<!• By the Roman (or Phonetic) method, every letter 
has always the same .sonud. 

Note, — A long vowel in our enunciation almost necessarily acquires a slightly 
different qualify from a short one, as in boot and foot, machine and holiest. See 
also be below. 


VOWKLS : 


Diphthongs : 


CONSOKANTS, 
as in English, 
except that; 


ft as in father; 

ft as ehf (prolonged); they; 

I as in machine; 

6 as in holy; 
ft as oo in hoot; 


ft as in idea. 
ft as (clipped). 
I as in holiest. 

6 in obey. 
ft as 00 in foot. 


y between u and i (German ii). 

ae like ay; oe like oy; au like ow in now. 

ei as in eight ; eu as eh'oo; ui as oo'ce. 


c and g are always hard, as in come, get. 
e is always sharp, as in sea, lips. 

I cons, is like j in young; v (cons. u),Jike w in wing; 
qu as in Etiglish. 

be is like ps; ch like k; ph like f. 

II before e or f was combined with the preceding vowel 
somewhat as French nasal «, making the vowel long. 

ft as dM in adze. 

th a$ in raikole, later as in tkm. 
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Quantity and Accent. 


It 


. Note x.— In th« ancient pronunciation, ph was distinguished from t by being 
sounded with the Ups only, instead of Up and teeth. 

Note .2.-* in many words (as abietls, tenuis), 1 and u sometimes had the. 
consonant sound, though usually in such words reckoned as vowels. 

Note* 3.— ;The diphthong ae was anciently sounded as above, but early In the 
time of the Empire acquired from popular or provincial use ^he long sound of e. 

Note 4 . — When two consonants come together (as in oondO, posteft), or 
a consonant is doubled (as in annus, tillus, mlttd), care should be taken to 
pronounce both letters distinctly. It was doubtless this distinct pronunciation of 
consonants that made a syllable with a short vowel long by Position ({ 18. d). 

17. By the English method, the letters have the same 
sounds as in English ; but — 

a. Final a is pronounced as in America; but in the monosyllables 
ft, dft, quft, stft, sometimes as m^ay; e in open syllables as in me^ in 
close as in men; i in open syllables as in Hi! in close as in fiin; o in 
open syllables as in io7ie^ in close as in not; u as in ^ull or as in huU^ 
without any definite rules, as CUlus (like gtill «x), but full 6 {WktfuU 
oh ) ; y like /. 

Note. — In-th|^ method of pronunciation, syllables are often treated as open or 
close according to the position of the accent: as, P-ter (open), it>Tnerls (close), 

b. The diphthongs ae, oe, are pronounced like e; an like aw; ©u 
like ew; ei and ui like i in kite; es and (in plural words) 5b at the 
ehd of a word as in disease, morose, 

c. The consonants o and g are made soft (like s and /) before e, 1 , 
y, ae, oe, eu ; oh is always hard, as in chasm, chemist. 

Note. — The English method should be retained in Roman names in English, 
as Julius Casar; and in familiar quotations, as e pluribus unum; viva voce; 
vice versa; a fortiori; vent, vidi, vici, etc. 

• Quantity and Accent. 

18. Vowels are long or short {as affecting their pro- 
mmciation) only by nature. Syllables (as affecting accent 
and metrical value) are long or short, according to their 
vowel, but are also made long by Position through the 
obstruction of consonants. The length or shortness in 
both cases is called Quantity (cf. § 347). 

Note. — Some of the rules of Quantity affect length by , nature only, some, 
length by position only, and some both. 

a, A vowel before another vowel or h is short : as in nlllU. • 

b, A diphthong is long : as in iedfts, foidus. Sb^ also, a vowel 
derived from a diphthong: as, exolUdd (eac-elaudd). 

c, A vowel formed by contraction is long : as, nil 
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d. Pk syllable in which a vowel is followed by two consonants (ex- 
cept a mute with 1 or r), or a double consonant (i:, *), is long by 
Position ; as in i>ing 5 , saxniU) Mezentius* Before nf and ns, gn and 
gm, and i consonant the vowel itself becomes long by nature t as in 
^Inferd, praesHna, mflgans^ ftgmen, htUua. 

e. A syllable in which a short vowel is followed by a mute with Ion 
is common ; le. it may be long in verse : as in alacris, latebrae. 

/. A vowel before nd, nt is regularly short by nature : as, am&nt. 
amSnduB from amftre. 

Note.— A vowel is lengthened before 1 cons, because another 1 (vowel) is 
i ^li irifipcd as a vanish ; thus &C)yo becomes fti5. 

In Latin the accent in words of more than one 
syllable is on the Penult or Antepenult. 

Definition : The Penult is the last syllable but one ; the Antepenult, the last 
but two. 

a. Words of two syllables are always accented on the first syl^JGie??^ 

Hd^ma, ve^hd, Ppse. ^ 

b. Words of more than two syllables are accented on the I^nult^lfihat 
is long: as, amrous, praesen'tiB; if it is short or common, on the 
Antepenult: as, do'mfnua, alaoris, la'tebrae, conti'ndd, praete' 
ritttm, dlssooi&'bilis. 

NOTK.— J n words of more than foursyllables a secondary accent usually arises at a 
convenient distance from the main accent: as, nftviga'^^tiO'nlbUB, pectP'Uft'rla. 

e. When an Enclitic is joined to a word, the accent falls on the 
syllable next before the enclitic, whether long or short r as, dd&^que, 
&m&rd've, tlbVoe, it&'que (and, . . so)f as distinguished from PtHque 
(iAere/ore). So (according to some) ez'ind^, eo'quandc, etc. 

d. KxcEinnoNS: l. Certain apparent compounds of faold retain the 
accent of the simple verb; as, benef&'cit, calefft'cit (see § 169. «) 
(These were not true compounds, but phrases.) 

au In the second declension the genitive and vocative of nouns in 
4iiz, and the genitive of those in -ium retain the accent of the nomi- 
. i»tlve : as, Comd'll, Vergl'll, inge'nl (see $ 40. c). 

3. Certain words which have lost a final vowel retain the accent of 
the complete words ; as, lUTc for illToe, prddd'o for prdddcey satPn 
for Bati'fliia, 

• ^ Kotk.— The Badeuts recognized three accents, acmi* { C). and nr* 
mtdUx Accent no doubt originally consisted in a change of pitch,— eteva 
don. idtepression, or bodb comMtied. —and not merely in a more forcible nttemne# 
(^Otud). Butin Latfo dihpildi accent had tieen tnppknted by a stress accent Is 
hlstoiieal times. 





Root and Ste$n, 




Chapter II. — Words and their Forms. 

Xnflectioi). 

20. Inflection is a change made in the form of a 
word, to show its grammatical relations. 

a. Inflectional changes sometinies take place in the body of a word, 
or at the beginning, but oftener in its termination : as, vdac, a voice i 
vdcis, voices vocfl, I cad; vocat, he cads; vooftvit, he has 
coded; tangit, he touches; tetigit, he touched, 

b. Terminations of inflection had originally independent meanit^ 
whi(%are now obscured. They correspond nearly to the use of prepo- 

auxiliaries, and personal pronouns in English ; thus, in voont, 
"Ihe termination Jis equivalent to he or she; in vdcis, to the preposition 
of or lll^c t in vooet the change of vowel signifies a change of 
mood. 

c. Inflectional changes in the body of a verb usually denote relations 
of tense or mood, and correspond to the use of auxiliary verbs in Eng- 
lish : as, frangit, he breaks or is breaking; frflgit, he broke or has 
broken ; mordet, he bites ; momordit, he bit^ 

Root and Stem. 

21. Th^ body of a word, to which the terminations are 
attached, is called the Stem.^ 

The Stem contains the idea of the word without relations ; ' tmt, 
except in the first part of a compound, it cannot be used withoul 
some termination to express them. Thus the stem v5c- denotes 
with -B added it become v6x, a voice or the voice,, as the subject or 
agent of an action ; with -la it becomes vdcis, and signifies of a voice* 
The stem is in many forms so united with the termination that a 
comparison with other forms is necessary to determine it 

i The only proper inflections of verbs are those of the petspnp endings 
the changes here referred to are strictly changes of Stem, but bavislDeconie a part 
of the system of inflections. j 

> The name Stem is sometimes incorrectly given to that part a word as 
in Borvoa— wjiich is unchanged in inflection. This majr be called the base* 
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22. A Root is the simplest form attainable* by analysis 
of a word into its component parts. Such a form contains 
the main idea of the word in a very general sense, and is 
common also to other words either in the same*or kindred 
languages.^ 

Thus the root of the stem inSo* is voc, which does not mean to eaU^ 
ox i call, ox calling, but merely expresses vaguely the Idea of calling, 
and cannot be used as a part of speech without terminations. With ft* 
it becomes voeft-, the stem of vocare (Jo call ) ; with ftvi- it b the 
{hi callidy, with 2to- it ^comes the stem of voofttua 
; with atiSn- it becomes the stem oi voo&tl5nis {of a calling). 
With its vowel lengthened it becomes the stem of v6ae {a voice t that 
by which we call). This stem, again, with 4LUs added, rxitsms belonging 
to a voice f with -tUa, a Uttk voice. 

Kotb.— In inflected languages, words are built up from Roots, which 
early time were used alone to express Ideas, as is now done in Chinese. Rodllwre 
modified into Stems, which, by inflection, become Words. The process, by which' 
roots are modified, in the various forms of derivatives and compounds, Is called 
Stem-building. The whole of this process is originally one of composition, by which 
significant endings are added one after another to forms capable of pronunciation 
and conveying a meaning. 

Roots hud long ceased to be recognised as such before the Latin existed as a 
separate language. Consequently the forms wj^ich we assume as Latin roots 
never really existed in Latin, but are the representatives of forms used earlier. 


23, The Stem is sometimes the same as the root ; as in duc>is, 
of a leader, fer-t, he bears | but it is more frequently formed from the 
root— 


I . By changing or lengthening its vowel; as in soob^, sawdust (SCAB, 
shave) ; rSg-is, of a h'ng (keg, direct) ; voc-is, of a voice (voc, caU). 

a* By the addition of a simple suffix (originally another root) : as In 
flight (FUG+ a) ; fugi-a, you fly (FUO + y») \ pang6, / fasten 
(PAO+na). 

3. By two or more of these methods ; as In dllo-lt, he leads (DUC-f %)> 
W15, / ram (TUL+ya). 

4. By derivation and composition, following the laws of development 
peculiar to the lanjfeuage. (See Chap. VIII.) 


24^* Inflectional terminations are variously modified by combination 
, the final vowel or consonant of the Stem, leading to the various 
romwi of Declensloii and Conjugation (see § 32). 


Greek 

Latin liaUre and atire, German fle^n. and English stand. (See Chap. TOI,)^ 
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' 

J OT8»t*A begin&Jiijf with a vowai Is callaii an cpm afbe one » 

with a consonant, a clost afix. When a close affix is joined to a cour 
sonant-stern, there is usually either a euphonic change, as in rS*f for regHSi, or a 
vowel appears, as in r6g>i-btis. But, in most cases, what is called a connecting 
trowel really belongs to the stem, as in voo&-mU8, regi-muft (see § 133). 

• 

The Partft of Speech. 

25. Words are divided into nine Parts of Speech: 
Nouns, Adjectives, Pronouns, Verbs, Participles, Adverbs, 
Prepositions, Conjunctions, and Interjections. 

a» A Noun Is the name of a person, place, thing, or* Idea: as,* 
Caesar; RSma, Ro»te\ domus, a houses virtfls, virtue. Names 
of persons and places are Proper Nouns; other nouns are Called 
CoivpON. 

b. An Adjective is a word that attributes a quality; as, bonus, ^ 2 ^; 
fortis, brave^ strong. 

Note. — Etymologically, there Is no difference between a noun and an adjective, 
both being formecl^alike. So, too, all names originally attribute quality, and any 
name ' an still be used to attribute a quality. Thus, King WiViiam distinguishes this 
William from other Williams, by the attribute of royalty expressed in the name 
King. 

c. A Pronoun is a word used to distinguish a person, place, thing, or 
idea without either naming or describing it ; as, is, Iiei quT, who\ n6s, we. 

d. A Verb is a word which asserts something ; as, sum, / ami 
amat, he loves. 

Note, — In all modem speech the verb is usually the only word that asserts 
anything, and a verb is therefore supposed to be necessary to complete an assertion. 
Strictly, howevci^ any adjective or noun may, by attributing a quality or giving a 
name, make a complete assertion. In the intiincy of language there could have 
been no other means of asserting, as the verb is of comparatively late dey^Op- 
ment. 

e. A Participle is a word that attributes a quality like an adjective," 
but being derived from a verb, retains in some degree the power 
of the verb to assert: as, Caesar o5naul oreAtus, 
been elected consul i Caesar FompAium metuAns, Cmsar fearing 
Pompey* ♦ 

/. An Adverb is a word used to express the time, place, or manner 
of an assertion or attribute: as, splendidA mendAz.gM^ 
liodiA nAtua, 

Note.— T hese same functions are often pedbrmed by eases (ae^f 
nouns, pronouns, and adjectives, and by phrases or semencea. Ift alt adveibs 
ol^^inaUy cases or phiases, but have become specialised by use£ 
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g. A Preposition is a word which shows the relation 0tween a i^un 

and some other word or words in the same sentence ? per agr6a it, he 
goes omr the fieUs\ $ plhribiia H&um, of many. 

Note. — Prepositions are specialized adverbs (cf. } 152). The relations ex- 
^ pressed by prepositions were earlier expressed by cases. 

h. A Conjunction is a word which connects words, phrase^J or sen- 
tences without affecting their relations : hs, et, ami; sed, hui. 

Note.— Some adverbs also connect words, etc., like conjunctions. These are 
csriled Adverbial Conjunctions or Conjunctive Adverbs: as, ubi, where; ddnec, 
until. 

I. Inte oi o^ons are mere exclamations. They are not strictly to be 
classed afl||Hp of Speech : heus, halloo! 6, oh! 

NOTIi,— They sometimes express an emotion which affects some other things 
men|ioned, and so have a connection like other words : as, vae victis, wee to the 
emquered! (alas for the conquered 1) 

26. Nouns, Adjectives, Pronouns, and Participles have inflections 
of declension^ to denote gender, number, and case. Verbs have inflec- 
tions of conjugation^ to denote voice, mood, tense, number, ai|d 
person. 

Note. — Adjectives arc often said to have inflections of comparison to indicate f 
degree. These inflections arc, however, properly stem-formations made by deriva* 
tion (cf. $ 89). ' , 

27. Those parts of speech which are not inflected are called Parti- 
cles: these are Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions, and Inter- 
jections. 

Note, — The term Particle is sometimes limited to such words as num, -ne, 
sn Kinterrogative'), nOn, nS {negative ) ; di{conditional)^ etc., whiqb are used simply 
lo Indicate the form or construction of a sentence, 

Oender. 

26.' The genders distinguished in Latin are three: 
Masculine, Feminine, and Neuter. . 

a. The S^^der of Latin nouns is either natural or gramtnatical. 
Natural gender » distinction as to the sex of the object denoted : as, 
pvutnA^girl; Mnum.gfl, 

have both a masculine and feminine form to distinguish 
te: as, ornrua, stag, aoe, cliOna, cllenta, ciient; victor. viSrfx. 

'eenfnerer. 

Itoy derismdom of pmoM (u nauta, MiUr), iiraa%dM»i|» not Meonrito 
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Graipm^cal gender^ is a formal dbductioii as to sex where no 
actual sex exists in the ob^t. It is shown by the form of tbt adjective 
joined with the noun: asilipis m&gnvm (m.), a great s^t matiiia ' 
mea (f.), my hand* , t 

Nornr- A few neuter nouns are used to designate persons ps belonging tc « 
class; a|^inancipi\imtuum,^«r^Atz/tf. « 

Names of dosses or bodies of persons may be of any gender : as, exeroitus 
(M.), aoiSs (F.), and ftermen (n.), oporae (f. pi), workmen; c5idao 

(F. pl.)j troops. 

Many pet names of girls (as Paegniam, GlyoSrlum) are neuter. 

« 

General Rulee of Gender. r 

29. I. Names of Male beings, Rivers, Winds, Months, 
and Mountains, are masculine, 

2 . Names of Female beings, Cities, Countries, Plants, 
Trees, and Gems, of many Animals (especially Birds), 4^d 
of most abstract Qualities, are feminine, 

^^"J|iOTE.*-*'The gender of most of the above may b(t recognized by their termina- 
liis,'* according to the rules given under the several declensions. 

a. A few name.s jjf Rivers ending in -a (as Allia), with the Greek 
names LSthS and Styx, are feminine ; others are variable or uncertain. 

Some names of Mountains take the gender of their termination: 
as, AlpSs (f.), the Alps; Sdracte (N.). 

Names of Months arc properly adjectives, the masculine noun 
mSnsia, mouthy being understood : as, lanuArius, January, 

b» Some names of. Towns and Countries are masculine ; as, Sob^, 
Gabil (plur.) ; or neuter, as Tarentum, lUyrioum. 

A few name* of Plants and Gems follow the gender of their termina* 
tion: as, oentaur6uin(N.),/:<^zf//z//ry; acanthus 0|»iiliMi 

(m.), opal, "V 



1 What we call grammatical gender is in most cases the product of thte imagi* 
nation in a rude age, when language was in the course of growth. Thus a 
was seen, or a Wind was felt, as a living creature, violent and strong, and ih iis 
masculine; and the fable of Atlas shows how similar living attributes were ascribed 
to Mountains, which, in the northern &hles, are the bones of^ants. Again, the 
Earth, or a country or city, seems the mother of its progrmy ; the Tree shelters and 
ripens its fhut, as a brooding bird her nest of eggs; and, to this 4fty, a Ship b 
always referred to by a feminine pronoun. ' ‘ 

Again, in the Ba^ and South, the Sun, from its 6erce haataipiipieik^yls. 
masculine, and its paler attendant, the Moon, feminine; while, aiiiimg Ncttihem 
nations, the Sun (perhaps for its comforting Wrmth) is feminine. the Moon 
(the amxklnter of works and days), masculine. The rules of gtaimiatical gender 
only i4wit and extend these cadv workings of the fancy. 




Etymolagy: Wards and their Forms^ [|| ' 


c. Jodedinable nounsf infinidves, terms or phrases ^ed as nouns, 
and words quoted merely for their form, are neuter: as, ffts, rigM; 

naiMngi gumiiiX, gum | eollre tuum, your knowledge (>0 know) ; 
triste valS, a sad farewell i hSo ipsum did, this very ^Hong:^ 

30 . Many nouns may* be either masculine or feminine, according 
to the sex of the object. These are said to be of Common Gender ; 
as, exsul, exile ; bds, ox or caw, 

a. If a noun Signifying a thing without life may be either masculine 
or feminine, — as, difis, dayi finis, — it is sometimes said to be of 


Doubtful Gender. 

k, SevM^ names of animals have a grammatical gender, independent 
TTOse are called Epicene. Thus lepus, hare, is always mascu- 
and vulpfia, fox, is always feminine. To denote a male fox we 
%iay say, vulpfis masoula ; a female hare, lepus f6mina. 


number and Case. 

81 . Nouns, Pronouns, Adjectives, and Participles are de- 
clined in two Numbers, singular zxid plural : and in six Cases, 
nominative, genitive, dative, accusative, vocative, abldtOfe} ^ 
a. The Nominative is the case of the Subject of a sentence. 
k. The Genitive may generally be translated by the English Pos- 
sessive, or by the Objective with the preposition of. 

c. The Dative is the case of the Indirect Object (§ 177). It may 
usually be translated by the Objective with the preposition to or foni \ 
but sometimes by the Objective without a preposition. 

d. The Accusative is the case of the Direct Object of a verb (§ 177). 

It Is used also with many of the Latin Prepositions. 

e. The Vocative is the case of Direct Address. • 

/• The Ablative may usually be translated by the Objective with 
from, by, with, in, or at. It is also often used with prepositions. 

g,\ AH the cases, except the nominative and vocative, may be used as 
ol^ct-cases; and are sometimes called Oblique Cases (casds obllqui). 
Note,— A more convenient arrangement of the c^es is thgt following (see n,,p. 905)c 
Direct Cases: N^minaUvt, I'oaUwf, Accusative, 

1 NDI R ECT Cases ; Genifivt, DiUwe, Ablative, 
k. In names of towns and a few other words appear traces of another 
case (the Locative), denoting the place where, 

^ i* SbU^Qther case, the appears In a few adverbs(§ 148). 

Nots.— A i the prosper Infiectionsl terminations early became fused with the stem 
In ^sny eases, Ladn wonts ai^ hifio^ied practically by adding ease-endings to a 
pin d the noun oaHed tha base, W^h is invariable (sea { ax, note a). But the base 
and case-endlngRdo not eueib oonnspoad to the ptopar stem and tenninatioa. 
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Chapter III , — Declension of Nounst, 

32. Nouns afe inflected in five Declendons, distin* 
guished by the case-ending of the Genitive Singulari and 
by the final letter (chamcteristic) of the Stem.^ 


Deci« I. Gen. Sing, ae Characteristic ft (anciently ft) 


" 2 . 


3* 

« 4. 


<( 


5 - 


« f 

4 < « 

« > iis(uis} “ 


6 

X or a Consonant 

ft 

ft 


The Stem of a noun may be found, il a consonant-stem, by om^ 
ting the case-ending ; if a vowel-stem, by substituting for the case-endU;^ 
the characteristic vowel. 

b* The Nominative of most masculine and feminine nouns (except 
in the first declension) is formed from the stem by adding 

Note. — But many, however, end in o, or in the liquids, 1, n, r,*— >tbe ortgiflU • 
(sonaigdines with one or more letters of the stem) having been lost by phonetic decay 
(§ ii). In some (as in servus, st, servo-) the stem-vowel is moditied before 
the final 8 ; or, as in agrer, imber, st. agro-, imbrl-, a vowel has intruded itself 
into the stem. 


*33. The following are general Rules of Declension : ~ 
a* The Vocative is always the same as the Nominative, except In 
the singular of nouns in us of the second declension.* 

1 ■ ' ' 

I Declension is produced by adding terminations originally significant to diffoiv 
ent forms of stems, vowel or consonant. The various phonetic corruptions ln;,ftie 
language have given rise to the several declensions ; but it is probable that orlgimSy 
there was only one, with perhaps a few variations. Tlie orfgiaat tenni]Ulidftr4S « 
(answering to prepositions) can no longer be determined with certainty, excc^ hi 
a few cases. Most of the case-endings, as given in Latin, contain also the 
letter of the stem. > , • % 

Adjectives are, in general, declined Uke nouns, and are etymolpgicaU/ Io Im 
classed with them. But they have several peculiarities of inflection and wtlf be 
more conveniently treated in a group by themselves (see Chap. IV.)« 

*^The 8 of the nominative is the remnant of an old demonstmfiW 8a, whfeit it 
feubd (with modifications) in the Sanskrit ptrsonal fronauH^ in thelpreek 
and in the English she, X ^ ' 

* In the first and second declensions the vocative ends fa fti* wipUiiied 
vowel Most of the words likely to be used in addreu areof iSieec tMiaalonaV 8adi 
in practice, comparatively fern other words have a vocative. It M;givea in*tfac 
Pmdigms finr the take of ^jriBBietnr, tNft inigr weft be 
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In neuters tbt Nominative and Accusative are always alike, and in 
the plund end in ft* 

€. The Accusative singular of aU masculines and feminines ends in 
tn; the Accusative plural in a. 

d. In the last three declensions (and in a few cases *in the others) 
the Dative singular ends in 1 

e. The Dative and Ablative plural are always alike. 

. /. The Genitive plural always ends in um. 

g. Final 1, o, u of inflection are always long; final a Is shorty except 
In the Ablative singular of the first declension ; final e is long in the 
r||rst and fifth declensions, short in the second and third. 

34. The Case-endings of the several declensions are the following, 
rare forms being given in parenthesis^ Greek forms in italics : — 


Decl. I. 

n. 

m. 

IV. 

V. 

Sing. 

N. a, i, &s, is 

UB, um, or, OS^ on, eus S (or modified stem) 

UB, 6 


G. ae (al) is 

I (Tub) 6, 0, ei 

%A,yos, os 

Us (uls) 


D. ae (ai) 

5 (I) ei, e§ 

1 (r, rare) 

,ii(a) 


A. am, in 

um, on, ea 

em (im) in^yn,& um, fl 

:€ 

V. ft, A 

ft (T) er, m 

(as nom.) t, y 

US, fl 

A* ft,# 


• (*)» If yi 

fl 

$ 

Plur, 

N.v. ae 

I, a 

6s, a, ia, is 

fla,iia 

6s ^ 

G. ftrumftlm) 

5rum ffUn. Om') On 

um. ium, edn 

uum 

6rum 

i>.A.to(tbu») to (Cbu.) 

ibUB 

lbuB(tibuB) 6buB 

A. fta 

6b 

68 (1b), a,ia,af.r 

fls, ua 

6a 


FIRST DECLENSION. 

The Stem of nouns of the First Declension ends 
in ft, and except in Greek nouns the nominative is like the 
fthem. 

Latin nouns of the First Declension are thus declined - 

SlNfJUIJVR. PLURAI-, 

Non. .tellK, a (or the) star. stellae, stars. * 

^ 5®*** «tellaa, of a star, stell&xiun, of stars, 

^T. ta (or/«r) a star. stellli. (o (or for) stars. 

ACC. steilut, . star. stellta. stars. 

Voc. steilk, stars' 

noxi*— Tli« a* of file aleni was cwlfiaally loiw^ 



{} 35-37. J First Declension: Greek Nouns, 

Gender.— IjiTouns of the first declensioif are Feminine. 

Exceptions: Nouns masculine, firom their signification: as» natita, 
sailor. So a few ^mily or persona! names : as, Mtlr5tia, Soaeyola.i 
Also, Hadria, the Adriatic, ' 

36. Case-Forms. — a. The Genitive singular anciently ended in -H, 
which is occasionally found : as, aulSX. The same ending occurs in 
the dative, but only as a diphthong. 

b. An old genitive in -&a is preserved in the word famlli&s, usec^ in 
the combinations pater (m&ter, fXliuB, fllia) familifta, father ^ etc.,, 
of a family (plur. patrSs famili&s or faxnili&rum). 

c. The Locative form (§ 31 , h) for the singular ends in -ae ; for the 
plural in la ; as, R5mae, at Romei AthSnis, at Athens, 

d. The Genitive plural is sometimes found in -dm instead of -drum, 
especially in compounds with c61a and gdna, signifying dwelling and 
descents as, caelicoldm, celestials ^ Trdiugendm, sons of Troyi 

sons of y£neas; so amphora and drachma. 

^T?^he Dative and Ablative plural of dea, goddess, fllia, daughter 
end in an older form -Slbus. So rarely with llberta, freed-woman\ 
mtUa, she-mule; equa, mare. But, except when the two sexes (as in 
formulas, documents, etc.) are mentioned together, the form in -Is is 
preferred in all but dea and fTlia. 

f The original ending of the Ablative -d is retained in early Latin: 
as, praeddd, booty, 

Oreek Nouns. 

37. Many nouns of the first declension borrowed from 

the Greek are entirely Latinized, but many retain traces 
of their Greek forms in various degrees. , , 

a court (f.) . Electro (f.) . a synopsis (f.). the art of music (p.)i 

Nom. aula *Blectr& (a) epitomi mdaloa (5) 

Gen. aulae Electrae epitomSs musicae (5s) 

Dat. aulae Electrae cpitomse mQsicae 

Acc. aulam Electram (dn) epitomdn musicam (5n} 

Voc. aula Electra epitomd mfisica (5J^ 

Abl. auld Electrd epitomd 

^ A feminine adjective, used as a noun, meaning Hide kft hand, from bdng 
a name of a man it becomes snascitliiie. Ori|||iiial |eiidsn m edsnlBifis ohanged 
by the use of a notm in aaodicr sense. 
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Andromacki(y.)* jEneas(u.). lAonidiu a Persian {H.)* 
NoM. Andronni^ft (a) Aenfifta XiednidSa PeraSa (a) 

Gen. Andromachia (ae) Aeneae Leonidae Persaa 

DAT. Andromachae Aen€ae Leonidae . Persae 

Acc. Andromachfin(am) Aangan(am) LeSnidam Pers8n(am) 

Voc. Andromache (a) Aengft (&) Leonids (S) Persa 

Abl. Andromache (S) AenSS LeSnidS Perse (ft) 

AnMses (m.). son of uEneas [vl.) cornet 
NoM. AnchXaea AeneadSa (S) oometea (a) 

*Gen. Anchlsae Aeneadae cometae 

Dat. ‘AnchTsae Aeneadae cometae 

AnchTsen (am) AeneadSn cometen (am) 

YOC.^ Anchlse (S, S) Aeneade (S) cometS 

^|Abl. AnchTse (S) Aeneade (&) com6tS (e) 

Also Bolpiadam, from Sclpiadea, in H^mce. 
a. Many .Greek nouns vary between the firsts the second, and the 
third declensions : as, Bo&tae (gen. of Bodtea, -ia), ThUofdidSa 
(acc. plnr. of Thdoydidea, -is). Sec § 43. a and § 63. 

b* Greek forms are found only In the singular ; the plural is regular : 
ai« cometae, -Arum, etc. There are (besides proper names) about 
thirty-five of these words, several being names of plants, or names of 
arts: as, crambe, cabbage i mdaice, music. Most have also regular 
Latin forms : as, comAta, but the nominative sometimes has the il long* 

♦ 

SECOND DECLENSION. 

The Stem of nouns of the Second Declension ends 
in 6 ^ (as of vlr, vlrd-; aervoa (-ua), aerv5-; dominua, domind-). 
The nominative is formed from the stem by adding a in 
masculines and feminines, m in neuters, the vowel 6 being 
weakened to A (sec §§ 7 and 10). 

most nouns whose stem ends in rd- the a is not added, 
bm: o is lost, and a intrudes before r, if not already present 
(cf. chamber from chambn) : as, agar, stem agrd-, Greek 
aiypdtf. Exceptions are haapanta, latama, ianiperua, md^rua, 
tamrua, amania, utarua, virus, and many Greek 

"nouns. 

t Tlilf b Sie arigifuil mmiiaM IMam oomifq^MMidlag to Uio A«t«fB <if the 

MdaeleaaieA: Imt a had alfaaAr ol lha 

taae Appeadix)^ 



Second Dseknsion. 


ff 38-40.] 


33 


L^tin nounsof the Second ideclension are thus declined : — ' 


Sing. 

slave (m.). 

b(^ (m.). 


man (M.%war (u*)/ 

Nom. 

8ervua(os) puer 

nger 

irir 

beHurn 

Gen. . 

• setivi 

puerf 

agrl 

virl 

belli 

DAT. 

serv6 

puerd 

agr« 

vir5 

belia 

Acc. 

servum (om) puerum 

agrum 

virum 

bellum 

Voc. 

serve 

puer 

ager , 

vir 

bellutn 

Abl. 

servd 

puer6 

agrd 

vir6 

belia 

Plur. 






Nom. 

servi 

puerS 

agri 

viii 

bella 

Gen. 

servOrum . 

puerSrum 

agrdrum 

virdrum 

belldrum 

Dat. 

servfa 

puerla 

agiia 

virla 

bellXa 

Acc. 

servda 

puerds 

agr5a 

virSa 

bella 

Voc. 

servi 

puerl 

agrI 

v’rl 

beila 

Abl. 

servis 

puerls 

agrla 

virls 

bcllla 

Note.- 

- The earlier forms for' nominative and accusative were -08, -on, and 

thcse were 

aWays retained 

after u and V up to the end of the 

Republic. The 


terminations B and m are sometimes omitted in inscriptions: as, OortxSliO for 


CornSliOB, Corneliom. 


39. Gender. — Nouns ending in ua (oa), ©r, ir, are Mas- 
culidifT those ending in um (on) are Neuter. But — 

a. Names of towns in ua (oa) are Feminine; as, Coriutlitta. 
Also many names of plants and gems, with the following : alToa, belly ; 
oarbaaua, linen (plural oarbaaa, sails, n.) ; oolua, dislaff ; bumua, 
ground; vannua, winnowlng-s hovel. Many Greek nouns retain their 
original gender ; as, arotua (f.), the Polar Bear* ; methodua (f.), method* 

b. The following in ua are Neuter ; their accusative, as of all neuters, 
is the same as«the nominative: pelagua (nom. acc. plur. palagi), sea; 
vXrua, poison; vulgua (rarely M.), the crowd; so oM, sea-^nsters 
(nominative plural without nominative singular). 

' 

40. Case-Forms.—^. The Locative form of this declension ehjit 
for the singular in 1 : as, huml, on the ground; Corinth!; at Corlfgljh; 
for the plural, in fa : as, PhllippXa, at Philippi. 

b. The genitive of nouns in iua or ium ended, until ^e Augiu^ 
Age, in a single as, Iflf, of a son; but the accent of thii nomhuittve 
is retained : as, ingiS'nl, of genius> Tkt same contraj^on ocemt 
in the genitive singular and the dative and ablative plural of 
*Sius and 4Hua : as, Ot93M,for the Greeks ; Pompif, ef ‘ 

^ The genitive in 11 occurs twice in ViigU, and oonstantfy In liHrid, twt'was 
unknown to Giom, Tbadisll wasprcdMl^f€latedlasoiiodiHl|ij^ 




Etymology: Declension of Nouns'', [f| 40-4SI. 

Proper names in -Ins lose o in the vocative, retaining the acqent 
of the nominative: as, Vergni; also, flUus, so>i\ genius, divine 
puLrdiani as, audf, ml fQI, heoTy my son, 

d, Greek names in -Jus have the vocative le. Adjectives in -Jus 
form the vocative in -le, and some of these are occasionally used as 
nouns : as, LaoedaemOnie, oh Spartan, 

e, The genitive plural often has dm or (after v) 5m (cf. § 7) for 
5rum; especially in the ix)ets: as, dedm, superdm, dlv6m, of the 
Gods, virdm, of men. Also in compounds of vir, and in many words 
of <noney, measure, and weight : as, sfivirdm, of the Sevtri, uummflm, 
of coins, iugerdm, of acres, 

f, J>^yxA,god, has vocative deus; plural : nominative and vocative deJ 
(for dil); genitive dedrum, dedm; dative and ablative dels or 

jar diJii). For the genitive plur. dJvdm or dlv6m (from divus, 
is often used. 

^ g. The original ending of the ablative -d is found in early Latin : as, 
Ouaivdd (later, Onaed), Cneius. 

41« The following stems in ero-, in which e belongs to the stem, 
retain the e throughout : — 

adulter, ; igener, son-in daw; puer, 

uocw, fat her-indaw ; vesper, n/ening. 

Also, compounds in fer* and ger (stem fero-, gero-) ; as, 
morning star; axsxd^er, sguire, 

a. Some of these have an old nominative in -erus : as, sooarus.'' So 
vocative puere, a boy, as from puerus (regularly puer). 

b. Vir, man, has the genitive vlrl ; the adjective satur, sated, has 
satdrJ ; vesper, coening, has abb vespero (loc. vesperl, in the evening). 

€, XiJboT (a name of Bacchus) has genitive LJbexJ; so, too, the 
aii()ective lJber,/w, of which IJberJ, children, is the plural (§ 82. b). 

d, Ibdr and Celtibdr, barbaric names not properly belonging to 
this de<ilcnsion, retain % throughout. 

Mulclber, Vulcan, has -berj and -bri in the genitive. 

The following not Ijaving e in the stem insert it in the nomi- 
XlWi^ve and vocative singular. (CX § lo. </.) 

ac«'v^4/,8t.ac:ro-; ooluber, maLgUtm, Master; 

mp», bear; ooi|ger, sea-eth, minister, servant; 

oolter, knife; oleaster, wiU-alive; 

Ubnt. xmith; onsger (-gnis),««y(^r; 

OKDBW, ersi; Want, beaver; soomber f-bras), Mwieref. 

fasper.jiMf; tllMr, 

[N.B,— For dte c oma post t ia g «wmi of Adjeethm, m* Chap. IV.] 







is 


nouns •-'including many nama^^liPlns«~tare 
declini^:' as follows in the Singular, the 1*1^ bdng 
regular:—, 

Atios{u.). OrpheiH{u.y 
Nqm. m^thos parfilion B6los Atli()i.(6) Orpheus | 

G£n. mj'thf parelil Dell . Athd (I) Orph^eos)' 

Dat* niyth 5 parSHO D 5 ld Ath 5 Orpbii^ 

Acc. mython parSlion DSlon (um) Ath 5 n (um) Orphes 

Voc. mythe par^lion DSle Ath 5 s Oirpheu • 

Abl. mythd parglid Dgld Athd Orphed 

a. Many names In -Sa belonging to the third declension have also a 
in •!: as, Thiicydidga, ThttcydidI (compare §§ 37. « and 63). 
A ':£everal names in -er have also a nominadre in •ua: as, Teuoer 
or name Panthds has the vocative Panchd (§ 63. 1). 

genitive plural of certain titles of books takes the Greek ter* 
mina^|(!y^; as, Ge 5 rgio 5 n, of the Georges. 

d. “TOt termination -oe (for Greek -ot) is sometimes found in the 
nominad^ plural : as, Adelphoe, the Adelpki (a play of Terence). 


THIRD DECLENSION. 

Nouns of the Third Declension are best classed accord- 
ing to their stems, as ending (i) in a Vowel (l), (2) in a 
Liquid (1, n, r), (3) in a Mute. 

A few whose stems end in u, formerly long (grfU, ails), were treated 
as consonant-stems. 


X Mnte-Stema. 

44. Masculine and Feminine nouns, whose stem ends in 
a Mute, form the nominative by adding -m. If the mute is 
a lingual (t, d), it is suppressed before hi j if it is a pak^ 
(o, g), it unites with forming : as, — 

ox>-la, ops, helpi oustdd-is, guardian f rag-is, kingJ^ 

Neuters have for the nominative the simple Stem (mdtli 
some modifications, see § 45). 

oaplt4s, oapat, keadi poamat4s, poSnui, poem. 

— — dis — 

1 ladiesemegciiiUn^kglmfimmihowth^itcisatiloccitrs^pmcd^ 



^ of Nouns. {H*^ ^ 

45« *!l^ vowel before the final consonant ^ pie stem 
Is often tnodiiied t — - 


a. LabULS. ** Stems in have e before p in the nominative as, 
sdip 4 s» sfisps. Most stems in oSp- are compounds of the root cap 
^( in oaptfir io^i)t iif partioip-ia, partioeps, skar^t. In th«jw| the 
item^Mpl^es baa tl^ form oup«; as, auoup-ls» 

^•spiiaOAts.««Stem8 In \t- (if. or p.) have • (short) in the nomi- 
nadVei fi$» hospitds, bospes. The neuter oapit-ia has oaput. 
Npiter items ending in two consonants, and those ending in &t> (Greek 
nouns), drop the final lingual: as, oord-is, oor; poSmatds, poSma. 

" c. Palatals. — Stems in Xo- (short i) have the nominative in -ex, 


witli^.a fo«r exceptions (§ 67. e), and are chiefly masculine : as, apio^^, 
Index. Those In Ic- (long i) retain I, and aitfomh 
Pme: as^ oornlc-ia, corntx.* 


40. Nouns of this class are declined as 


Sing. 

kingivL.). 

guide (c.).* 

soldi er'{yi,). 

hea4(m}. 

6tsm op- 

rtK- 

duo* 

mlllt- 

esplt* 

Nom. [opa]^ 

rSx 

dux 

inllea 

oaput 

Gen, opla 

regU 

duda 

militia 

capitia 

Dat. opi 

regl 

duel 

mllitf 

capiti i 

Acc. oi)em 

regem 

ducem 

mUitem 

caput 

Voc. opa 

r6x 

dux 

mllea 

caput ' j 

AiiU opo 

rege 

duco 

milite 

capita 

Plur. wealth 





Nom. q)88 

rCgis 

dueSa 

militSa 

capita ^ 

Gen. opnm 

reguxn 

dttcum 

mlUtum 

capitnm 

Dat. opibua 

rSgibna 

ducibna 

mtlitibua 

• capitibna 

Acc opia 

rSgSa 

dueSa 

militfla 

capita 

Voc opia 

regSa 

ducia 

militha 

capita 

AbLi opibua 

rSgibua 

dudbua 

mditibiia 

capitiboa 


I In these cases • h a Icse weakened formctf the root (f to. n>. Afawwhoee 
- is 1 follow the analogy of the others: fis, Utdlc-ts, Index. 

In nix, nivia^ the nominative retains a paJatal lost in the other cases (original 
inlg-, companj ( 15. and nlntit. 4 14^ «). SupaUnx (-notUIa) Is partly a 
hngoal*, partly an l-stem. Of apparent s-stems in Latin, fts (aisls) is an |.atem ; 
and the artefiial etem of os (osels) is ostl- (ct A<fT#W and Saaskrtt sj/A#). 
Orighml Mams have either (t) passed Into l^«teIne (changed 0 pom • ({ ts.x i)) 
fo molt of the cases, as honor, -Orte. oorpna. (sec sims)*, ot 
hm hfohen do^ into l-stcms, as mhUte (d asoloatua), xttbBa (Saaskifi 
millei), addia (ct Hei )« vlt (^ur. vM»L etc,, but f§m kesfie Its proper form In 
* Common genAsr. see i 3a 

^ 4vj»)mamot<dtothencmdaetl»e,»s^^ 

era dhlally. the dative amgnlar oocars bat onee, ; 



ff«t4t.]. TUtMibcUmim if' 

‘ 4T« fnHk^ inaaner aiedeclhied--- 

v^«p», -Ipto (C.), e»i^s aikfts .«tto 

s«»i)ba, )i6dte (p.), guard; ooznbt, •loto (f*), -oww; 

oomea, -itU (c.). cau^amm ; po8m«, -atfa t».). /oow (8 47 . *). 

Many apparent mote^tems,^ hav^g the genitive plural la <4itiia» 
.are to be classed with l«stems (§ 54). 

A Greek neuters (as s>o«ma), with nominative singular In -a, 
frequently end in the dative and ablative phiral in •!■, and in thc^ gen- 
itive plui^ rarely In -drum. 

c, A few nouns apparent 1-stems belong here : oaals> or canlii» gen. 
oanis (stem Orig. can*), dcjg, 

a. Zdquid-Stenis. 

In nouns whose stem ends in a Liquid ii» v), the 
nominative is the same as the stem, except when modi6ed 
as follows ^ 

a. Stems in 5 n- (m. and F.) drop n In the nominative : as in leSflhis, 
led, hm! legidn-is, legid, legion, 

b. Stems in din- or gin- (mostly feminine) drop n and keep an 
original d in the nominative ; as, vlrgin-is, virgd, maiden. Also a few 
others:* as, homin-ls, homd, man^ turbin-is, tnrbd, whirlpool ; 
ApoUla-is, Apolld; oarn-ls, oax6f/iesh (see §di); Anldn-ls, Anld. 
Most other stems in In* have e and retain n: as, €K>rnloiti«ia, 
oomicea (m.), hornd>l(mer\ oarmlnds, carmen (n.), »ong,^ 

c. Stems tr- have -ter in the nominative: as, patr-is, pater, 
fathir I matr-ls, mdter, mother,^ 

d. Many neater stems In er- and or- (originally s-stems) have <«a in 
the nominative: as, oper-is, opus, worki oorpor*ls, corpus, 

Some stems in er- have -Is t as, oiaer-lp; cinls, Oihm* "" 

A few masculine and feminine stems have the nominative in -e a|!w^ 
as -r; as, bondr-is, bonds (or honor); arhdr-ls, arbds (drarb<»r},i^sa* • 

Nonns.-«*For some irregular nominatives of this kind, sea | pa 

1 That is, as would appear from the nominative 

t All these had originally d ia the stem. 

* Them differences are Inherited from the parent speech, and depend upon dS • 

fereatniotUfications of the same original vowel (f xo). ^ 

* Theses np doubt, bad originally tor- ia the ste^ but this hmheeaam tnab 
ened to tr- hi some the cases even in the parent speech. In La# only diA nom, 
and vDc,fiiu|r.aiiowd)eo. fimc£Mlrsp}ti#aodlilrapltorls(bPkv)s^^ 

* See Note a^ page sA 




Etymohgyz J)i^!knsion of Nouns, . [U 


> Stems »ia 11-, it- (n.) lose one of their liquids in the nominativei: 
pBf ter-ISt far, groini fell-ia, fal, gaU. 

49 « Nouns of this class are declined as follows : ~ 


Bing. 

consul (m.).« 

Itm (m.). 

maiden (f.). 

name (n.). 


ST|ik eOiietti- 

leOn- 

vlrg:in- 

nOmln- 

Nom. 

oOnaul 

led . 

virgd 

ndmen 

Gem 

consulia 

leonia 

Virginia 

nominia 

Dat. 

cdnsull 

leonl 

virgin! 

nominl 

Acc. 

consulem 

lednem 

virginem 

nomen 

Voc, 

consul 

leo 

virgo 

nomen 

Mur. 

consule 

leOne 

virgine 

nomine 

Nom. 

consuffia 

lednSs 

virginfis 

nSmina 

Gen. 

consulum 

leonum 

virginum 

nominum 

Dat. 

consulibua 

leonibua 

virginibuB 

nbminlbus'^: 

Acc. 

cdnsulSa 

lednfia 

virginSa 

nomina 

Voc. 

cdnsulSa 

leonSs 

virginSs 

n5mina 

Abu 

cdnsuUbuB 

leonibua 

virginibua 

nominibua 


My (N.). 

race (n.). 

ivory (n.). 

plain (n.). 

ST*fMirpc»r*t orig. corpoH- orig. a«ne^M- ehor- * 

aequor- 

Nom. 

oorpus 

genus 

ebur 

aequor 

Gen. 

corporia 

generis 

eboria 

aequoria 

Dat. 

corpoii 

generl 

eboii 

aequorl 

Acc;. 

corpus 

genus 

ebur 

aequor 

Voc. 

corpus 

genus 

ebur, 

aequor 

Abl. 

corpora 

genere 

ebore 

aequore 

Plur 




Nom 

corpora 

genera 

ebora 

aequora 

Gen. 

corpomm 

gcnenim 

ebomm 

aeqi«C»rm 

Dat. 

corporibua 

generibua 

eboribua 

aa^oribua 

Acc. 

corpora 

genera 

ebora 

aequora 

Voc. 

corpora 

genera 

ebora 

aequm 

Abu 

corpoiibua 

generibua 

eboiibua 

aeqpoiibiia 


HO* In like manner are declined — 

jpatar, patria (m.), father i arbor (.Sa)[ -oria (f.), tree. , 

^tefnr, -uxia (ii*), bran i honor (-da), ^ria (ii.), hener. 

opjna, ^atia (it)f worhf plgnna, -aria or «oria^ flulge. 


* A lE>reig«i mad kmad lirto the aiaaiofj of Mp* (^) sterna 





Third 


. The foliowiog apparently liquid stems have the genitive 
•ium, and are tb be classed with the i-stems: imber, liiiter« 
venter f filr, glia, UUr, mAs, mfto, [frAn] ; also virie (pL ^fom vU i 
see § 6i). 

3 . Vowel-atexns. 

51. Vowel-stems of the Third Declension e3d in 1- (as 
turrie, stem turri-; mare^ stem mari-). The nominative, 
except in neuters, is formed by adding -• to the stem. 

a* Thirty-five nouns change 1 to 6 in the nominative,^ and fiumy 
others vary between i and 5 : as, cIvAs or clvis, citizen i canSe or 
canis. 

b. The nominative of a few stems in bii- and trl- does niot add 
but loses i, inserting e before r. These are imber, linter, titer, 
venter (§54, and cf. ager). 

c* The nominative of neuters is the same as the stem, with the 
change of X to S (as in mare). But when i was preceded by al or ar, 
the e was lost, as in animal (§ 53. r).® 

52. Nouns of this class are declined as follows 


Sing, thirst (v.). 

tower (y.). 

cloud (f.). 

seat (n.). 

animal (n.) 


Stem siti- 

turrl- 

nubi- 

sedHi- 

auimftli* 

Nom. 

sitiB 

turris 

ndbAs 

aedXle 

animal 

Gen. 

sitis 

turiis 

nubia 

sedTlia 

aaimalla 

Dat. 

sill 

turiT 

nubi 

sedlll 

animal! 

Acc. 

siUm 

turrem (im) nubem 

sedHe 

animal 

Voc. 

sitia 

turris 

nubAs 

sedlle 

animal 

Abl. 

sitX 

turre (I) 

nube 

sedTlI 

animall 

Plur. 

* 





Nom. 


turrAs 

nubAa 

sedilia 

animaliA 

Gen. 


turrium 

nubium 

sedilium 

animAUtm> 

Dat. 


tunibus 

nflbibua 

sedilibua 

animAlitma 

Acc. 


tttfrts(AB) 

nubia (Aa) 

scdllla 

animAlili 

Voc. 


turrAa 

nubAa 

sedilia 

anlmAlia 

Abl. 


turribus 

nGbibua 

sedilibua 

animAllbua 


I These are aclnacAs, aedAe, aloAe. caedAs, cautAs, cl&dle, oomi^AA, 
oontftgAs, famAe, fAIAs, fidAe (pi.), indolAa, lAbAs, luAs. ;i^AlAe, n^lAe, 
ntlbAB, palxunbAs, piAlAe, prApAgAe, pObAe, sAdAs, eqfpAe, 
strftgAs. striiAs, subolAs, tabAe, torquAs, tudAs, vAtAe, ^bAs. vepm. 
verrAs, vulpAs (aedAs has also nom. aedle>. f;, ' ^ 

^Except in augurAle, ooUAre, fficAle, mare, nAvAll, 
aeatAle. tiMAle ; alveAre, eapiUAre, oocbMre^ 



Etymology: of Nouns. [H 

5& Nouns of 4bi8 dams incliSae:— 
g. Nouns of the decteo^n in -te or 4s (mostly^inine) or 
•«. (naitei^ having the same number of syllables in the noTtiinitive and 
l^emtive {parisyUiBicy * 

b. Those m -er, except pater, mftter, frftter, acoipiter. 

Neuteftln •£!, *ar (originally neuters of adjectives in •Alia, 4Uis) 
which have lost a fTnal 

Many nouns with apparently consonant-stems were 
i|flp|itUy l-stems.® These are — 

Monosyllables with stem apparently ending in two consonants : 
nrba, rndna (gen. montia), nox (gen. noctis), arx; together 
with imber^ Unter, Ater, venter (§ 51. b), 

3. Stems in tftt- (as elvitfta, -fttls),* or in d or t preceded by a 
consonant (including participles used as nouns) ; also the monosyllables 
dda, [flaux], «lr, gUs, Us, mas, mils, nix, [fran], strix, vis, aerobe 
(cf. 5 5o)v 

3. Nouns denoting birth or abode, having stems in at-, It-, originally 
adjectives : as, ArpXnai, -atis (§ 164. c.)y with penatBs and optimatBs 
(S76. 3). 


They are thus declined : - 
Sing, cify (i*\) . ( f. ) . 

age(F.). 

mouse {M,), shower (H,}, 

Sr KM urbi- 

noett* 

aetatl- 

miiri- 

Imbri- 

Nom. orbs 

nox 

aetas 

mUs 

Imber 

Gen. urbis 

noctis 

aetitis 

niuris 

tmbrii 

Dat. urbl 

noctl 

aetatX 

mfiii 

imbil 

Acc. urbom 

noctem 

aetatem 

rourem 

knbrem 

Voc. urba 

nox 

aetas 

mus 

imber 

^ Abl. ttrbe 

node 

aetate 

mure 

imbre(I) 


t TheM ore animal, baccbanal. bidental, capital, cervical, cubital, 
tnpairoal, minUtal, puteal, quadrantal, toral, tribunal, vectigal;, 
eaikMw, cooblear, exemplar, lacUnar, laquear, lUoar, laminar, lupBuar, 
palBar, pulvinar, tcrcular ; with the plurals dantUia, frontaila. genullla. 
fiasilla, epdnsaiia: altBrla, plantBria, apaoulBria, taiBrla; also many 
aames cf festivals as Saturnalia. 

* The idedetisidli was conhtied even to the Romans themselves, nor was it 
i Wble at ah periods of the language, eadf Latin having i^rms which afterwards 
dlWl^poarqd* There Was a tendency in nouns to lose the i«ft>rms, in adjectivwt to 
fShk them, The ncwfiuidve plural (48) was dlost thoroughly lost, next the ao- 
cusat^ ft^nn (4m), next the hMaiire (4); while the genhWe and SMXusatlve plinal 
4S) were retailned in almctt aQ. 
a Them, however, 1110 m oQiiiimhr have the gea^ 





Third 






Nosi. uriA noctii aelfttit milrta ItnbHNi 

Gbn. ^tirbdiun AoctituBi aetStu]ii(iiim)mSiiuiii 

Dat.- urljlbua poctibiui aet^tibuB niuril|oui imbribuB 

Acc. urbli(ii} noctiB (e«) aetatSs (Ha) mut^f (ia) imbrlB («b) 

Vt)C. urbSs noctlSa aetatto murfiiif 

Abl, urbibtts noctibuB aetStibus muribaB Imbribus 

NOTipgr-Tbe declension of these nouns in the singjular differsin no respect from 
that of consonant-stems, and in the plural in no respect from that of vowe1>stem|» 

55* Vowel-stems show the i of the stem in the follow* 
ing forms : — 

a. They all have the genitive plural in 4 um (but some monosyllables 
lack it entirely). For a few exQeptions, see § 59. , ^ 

All neuters have the nominative and accusative plural in 4 a, 

c. The accusative plural (m. or f.) is regularly -Ib. 

d. The accusative singular (m. or f.) of a few ends in -Im (J 56)* 

e. The ablative singular of all neuters, and of many masculines wad 
feminines, ends in -1 (see § S?)- 

50. The regular case-ending of th^ accusative singular 
of i-stems (m, or f.) would -bn : as, sitiB, sitim (cf. sttUa, 
-am ; servos, -om) ; but in most nouns this is changed to -m 
(following the consonant declension). 

a. The accusative in 4 m la found exclusively — 

I. 'In Greek nouns and names of rivers. 


2 , In bUris, cucumia, rSvis, sitiLs, tuBsis, vis. 

3. In^adverbs in -tim (being accusative of nouns in -tls), as 

partim ; and in amuBsim. 

^ The accusative in -Im is found sometimes in febrls, puppls, 
restie, turris, seoUria, sementis, and rarely in many other words.^ 

57. The regular form of the ablative singular of i-st^i 
would be 4 : as, aitiB, am ; but in most nouns this is changed 


to -e. 

a. The ablative in -I is found exclusively — 

I. In nouns having the accusative in -lat (§ 56) ; aeofi^ 
a. In the following.adjectives used as nouns : aeq^utliB, flunMtth* 


aqnaUs, cdnanlftrlB, genttUa, moXaria, 
tribfUis. . 

3. In neuters (whose nomiibiltve ends in except 

hmaomcf and aomedtiMMi (in maa) rite. 





Etymology T D^linsion of Nouns. [ff 


h. MCht ablative in<M U foond sometimes — 

U In avia, cdftvia, fabxia, fXals, ^Qia,^ imber, aftvia, ovla, 
pelvis, pitppia, aimentia, atrigilis, turria. 

2. In the fdlowing adjectives used as nouns : afllnif , bipenaia, 
OfiMiM, famUiSiia, nfttftlis, rlvAlia, aapiSna, tridina, 
^^9mia, v5cftlis« 

The ablative of famSs is always fam6 (§78. i. e). The defec- 
j^liitoe has sometimes locative m&nl (§ 77. 2. used as ablative. 
Most names of towns in -e,— as Praeneste, Tergeate, -r- and 
Edraote, a mountain, have the ablative in -e. Caere has CaerSte. 
e. For oanis. see § 47. c. 


«8. The regular Nominative plural of i-stems would be -Is, but this 
is very rarely found in nouns. The regular Accusative -la is common, 
but not exclusively used in any word. An old form for both cases is 
41e (diphthong). 

59. The following have -um (not -lum) in the Genitive pluraU 
oanla, iuvenia (originally consonant-stems); ambagSs, mare (once 
oidy, otherwise wanting), volucria; also (sometimes) apis, oaedSs, 
otidia, mSnaia, aSdSs, atniSs, aubolSs, vStCs, and (very rarely) 
patrials in -fts, -fttia ; -Is, -Itis ; as, Arplnfts, Arplufttum ; SamnSs, 
Banmitum. 

4. Irregular JNTouns. 

00. In many nouns the stem is irregularly modified in 
the nominative or other cases. Thus — 

a. The vowel-stems grd-, sU-, add -a in the hominative, and are| 
dected like mute-stems : grtls has also a nominative grids ; sfls 
both suibus and subus in the dative and ablative plural. 

A In the stem bov- (bou-) the diphthong dtt becomes d in the. 
nominative (b5a, bbvia). In nSv- an I is added (uftvia, -ia). 

In X5v- (--*' Z€ik) the diphthong (ou) becomes d in Xd-piter (for 
«pitor), gen. lOvia, etc. ^ 

r. In Iter, itineria (n.), incur, iecinoria (n.), aupellaac, aupelleo- 
tiUa (F.), the nominative has been formed from a shorter stem, in 
aeneac, aenla from a longer ; so that these words show a combination of 
two distinct forms. The shorter form is found In the genitive ieoor-la. 

' * A Of the many original a-stems, only vda, vdaia (n.) (pi. viaa, 
•drum) (see p. fimi-note 2 ), retains Its proper form in the notni* 
native (aee { ef). 
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. 61 * Some peculiar forms are thus declined : — 

Slog. ox,caw{c,). oldptan (f.). (n,). force (f.). s%dne(c.). 


N., V. 

bda 

aeneae 

card 

os 

vis 

ads 

Gen. 

• bdvia 

senia 

camis 

ossis 

via (rare) 

suia 

Dat. 

bovi 

sent 

carnl 

ossl 

Vi (rare) 

sul 

Acc. 

bovem 

senem 

carnem 

OS 

vim # suem 

Abl. 

bove 

sene 

came 

ossa 

vi 

sue 

Plur. cattle 
N.,A.,V. bovGa 

sends 

carnda 

ossa 

strength 

virds 

suds 

Gen. 

bourn 

senum 

carnium 

ossinm 

virium 

suum* 

D.,Abl. bobua 

senibua 

carnlbuB 

ossiboa 

vfribua 

siibiia 


(bubus) (suibu«) 

5. Case Forms 


62 , The Locative form for nouns of the third declen- 
sion ends in the singular in -I or -e: as, rcirl, in tJie country ; 
CarthaginT or Carthagine, at Carthage ; in the plural in 4bua : 
as, Trallibua, at Tralles. 

N^TE. — The Locative singular in -e appears to have been first used in poetry. 

a. An old ablative is found ending in >d : as, oonventidnld, diota- 
tdred (cf. praedad, § 36,/; G-naiTSd, § 40.^; magistratad, § 70. A). 

6. Greek Forme. 

, 63. Many nouns originally Greek — mostly propei 
names — retain Greek forms of inflection. 

a. Stems in la- (i long) * delphlnue, 4 (m.), has also the form 
, delpbXn, -InlB ; Salamls, -is (p.), has acc. Balamlna. 

h. Most sterns in Id- (nom. -is) often have also the forms of i-stems ; 
as, tigxis, -Idis (-Idos) or -is ; acc. -Idem (-Ida) or-im (-in) ; abl. -Ide 
\>r -I. But many, including most feminine proper names, have acc. 
•idem (-Ida), abl. -ide, not -im or -1 (These stems are irregular alsci 
in Greek.) 

r., Stems in on- sometimes retain -o in the nominaflve : as, Agatiie^ 
ndn (or Agamemnd), -dnis, accusative -dna. 

d. Stems In ont- form the nom. in -5n : as, borisdn, JCenopbdtt ; 
but a few are occasionally Latinized into (nom. -5)« as, Dxmod, 
•dnie. ' 

e. Stems in anb*, ent-, have the nom. in -is, -Sp : as adiyie, -mila; 

Simolii, ^ ^ (contracted ftom havb 41a t 

as,Xrmpeiida,-flii6a. Occastonafiyihelatb tonof noQih|Ulvek 
tendi as, AtUaa, el^pMna, as wdl as Atila» 4 



j4 Etymology : 43f Nouns. 

/ Mftny Greek nouns (especially in the poets) ^ve gen. -6s, acc^ -6; 
plur. nom. -6s, acc. -is: as,il6r, uethir, oritSr, ifirdS (-6is), lampas 
{-461s or -idos), lyjMt (-ois or -c6s), nils (-Idos), OrpHeus (-sos : 

ss^.§43)* • 

g. A few in -ys have acc. -yn, voc. -y, abl. -y6 ; as, chelys, -yn, 

-y ; CapyS| -yos. -yl, -yn, -y, -y6. 

h. Several feminine names in -6 have gen. sing, -da, all the other 
case^ ending in -6 ; they may also have regular forms : a.s, DId6, gen. 
Blddnls or DXdfLs ; dat. BldSnl or Didd, etc* 

i. Several Greek forms are irregularly retained in the vocative: as, 

voc. Pamthd ; * Orpheus, Orpheu ; Atlfts, Atlt ; Daphnis, 
IPerlclfi^ Pericie (cf. §43). 

04 . Some of these forms are seen in the following 
examples : — 

BUig. hero(M.). torch (v.). hase(r.). tiger (c.). naiad (y.), fyrc(¥.). 

Stem liSrS- lampMl- tlgrld- (tljprl-) «hely> 

N.,V. h«r6s lampas basis tigris nftis ohelys 

Gen. hC^rOis lampados baseSs tigris (idos) naidos 

1 )AT. herSl lampadl hast tlgii naidi 

Acc. h6r6a lampada basin tigrln(ida) haida chelya 

A»t. herds lampade basi tigrf(ide) ndide(V.chely) 

Pliir. 

N., V. hgrdis lampadSs basSs tigrSs naidis 

Gek. henium lampadum basium(e6n) tigrium naidum 

D.,A.* heroibus lampStdibus basibus tigribns naidibus 

Acc. harois lampadSs basis (fts) tigils (idis) naidis 

rROrKR NAMKS. 

NoM. AtUs DIdd Simols Oapys 

Qm. Atlantis Didonis (Os) Simoentis Capyos 

pAT.^AtUntX Dld6nX(6) Simoentl Capyl lEl^a^fiW 

Acc. Atlanta DIddnsm (6) SimoenU Capyn Daphnlns (in) 
Voc* Atlas (I) Dido SimoTs Capy Daphnl 

Atlanls Dtd0ns(6) Simoents Capye. Daphni 

Kotk.— -T he regiUor l.atm forms can be used for most «f the above. 

7 . Rulss of Gk»adsr. 

ea The following are generd Roles for the Gender of 
nouns «l Um declension, claosnd according to the 
terifiiMgtiom nf ike tummativt. 
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II 6^66.] 

Mascttline ei^dinp are A 4* (gen, 4dl% 

Femiaine eadings are -&• (gen. 4|tU), ^ (gen* 4*), 4«, ^ 

Hi (following a consonant) ; also, -dS, -g6, (gen. -iniji), 45 (abstract 
and collective), and -iis (gen* •5dis, «5tia). 

Neuter endings are -a, -e, -I. -y ; np, -1, -t ; -men (gen. -tiibiia) ; 
-ar, -ar, -ils (gen. -erla, -oris). 

06 . The following are general Rules for the Gender of 
nouns of the third declension, clRsncd ^ccordin^ to their stems, 

a, Vowel-Stems. — Stems in i-, having -a in the nominative, *are 
Feminine, except those mentioned below (§ 67, a). Those having 
•5 in the nominative and those in -al and -ar (which have dropped 
the -e) are neater, 

d* Liquid-Stems. — Stems in 1- are Masculine, except all, fel, mol, 
and sometimes sal (n.). 

Those in min- are Neuter, except Uom6, n6m5, fiamon (m.). Others 
in in- are masculine, except poUen, imguen (N.). Those in in- are 
masculine. Those in din-, gin-, i6n-, abstract and collective nouns, are 
feminine. Others in 5n-, with card5, margd, 5rd5, fhil5, sini5, 
quaternid, are masculine# 

Those in r- preceded by a short vowel are Neuter, except about 
30 given below (§ 67. d). Those in r- preceded by a long vowel are 
masculine, except soror, nxor, glds, teUlis (p.); crfUi, ids, pds, rds, 
tds (thda) (N.), in which the long vowel is due to contraction. 

c. Labial Stems (no neuters).— Stems in b--and m-are Feminine, 
except ohalybs. Stems in p- are chiedy masculine (exceptions below, 

867 . 0 - 

1/. Lingual Stems. — Stems in id-, id-, id-, dd-, aud>, nd*^, are 
Feminine, except dromaa, vas (TadU), pig, quadrnpio, obofo, 
giraeoeo, lapio (m.). Those in At-, dt-, are feminine, except pgtiiilx 
(as Jlxplnia), and the masc. plur. peaitie and optimitii. Those in 
id-^ 5t^ are masculine, except meroia and qulia with a>mpounds 
(p.). Those in it-, It-, are matculine, except abide, nMXrgte, angee, 
tngnn (f«}, and those which are common by signidcatioiL Those in 
it- are neuter; those in nt- various (see list, { 67. i)i Ibose In lt> 
xt*, Innlaine. (For a few isolated ibnns, see Iuif» § iy.) 

e. Palatal Stems. — Stems in o- preceded by a consepuH or long 
vowel am Feminine, except oalss, dooniix, ptomalit, 

(!!.)• T^|t id preceded by a shoit vowel 101 chM 

ixoeptiotis, iCe Biw, I 6y,/); dme id CfMiJr 

ilK, phalaiui^ nfx^ dho mil (dMfn) (iv|. 
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07. The following are the Forms of Inflection of nouns 
of the Third Declension, classed according to their Stems : 

a. VOWEL-STEMS. 

-i# ; about 35 nouns (see list, § 51. tf), feminine, except tu^tis^ vdtiSy 
verrts^ m. 

•In, -In: about 100 nouns, chiefly feminine, as filis, pellis. 

Exc. — aedlliSy amnisy anguiSy c., atmdliSy antes (pi.), assisy axtSy 
, dur/Sy calliSy c., can&liSy c., canisy c., cassisy caulisy civiSy c., clunisy 
C., colliSy crUiis, ensiSy fascisypnisy C.y folliSy fiiniSy c,yfustisy 
kostiSy c.y fgniSy iuveniSy c., lactSs (pi.), C., larSs (pi.), manis (pi-), 
mSn%iSy moldriSy n&tdlisy orbiSy p^niSy pedis y c., piscisy postisy 
sentisy c., sodalisy tesiisy c., torrisy tmgttiSy vectisy vepres (pi.), C., 
vermisy M. [Those marked c. are sometimes feminine ; the rest 
are masculine.] 

•<, -In ; upwards of 20 nouns, all neuter, as mare, ciibile. 

•ftl, -8Uin ; -ftr, -ftrin : 24 neuter, with several used only in the plural, as 
animaly SHiurntllia (see list, § 53* for those in -&r, -Sbris, see 
Liquid Stems). 

4r, -ria: imber, linter, utefy ventery — all M. except Unter, which is 
commonly f. [For other apparently consonant stems, see below.] 
Peculiar. — gi usygruisy f. ; rhusy rhois (acc. rbum)y m. ; sOs, 
suisy c., birdSy hdrdiSy M. ; //«.?/, -yoSy f. ; ooysy yos, f. ; cinnabariy 
gnmmfy sindpTy N. (indecl.) ; c/ielysy -/«, F. ; bosy bovisy c. 

b. LIQUID-STEMS. 

4, »Us : 9 nouns, masculine, as ednsuly sbU except slly and (sometimipn) * 

SOly N. ‘ 

-ill, 4 lxiin ; [f/'/ii], spUny M. 

te, -^iKin ; Hyminy m. 

#ii,*Sitin: to nouns, m., as tlblcen% except poUeHy ungueuy glitteny 
sangHtHy K. 

.min, •mlnU (verbal), as ogmen j about 60 nouns, N. ; but flAmeny m. 

4 bi, -inis (Greek) : canotty daemoHy gnOmdUy M. ; aie^Hy akyoHy ancdHy 

smdbHy F. 

- 5 , -inis: about 70 nouns, all masculine, as i’^eriNr^f with many &mily 
names, as Ckerb. 

^ 4 tbsia (material objects, etc.), as pugib: abMjo nouns, masculine. 

4 i». 46 nla (absUlK^ and coHective). as Ugib^ rigid: upw^ of 180 
f&minine, indudit^ many rare verbal abstracts 

-d, 4 iiia: komOt tnrbO^ memOy Ape&by ic. * 
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§ 67 .] 

• 65 , -dlnis ; nesttly 50 nouns, as gtandd^ feminine except €ard$^ M* 

-g6, -glnis : about 40 nouns, as comp&gd, feminine ; with tnarg 4 ^ HI. orF. 
• 5 r, *&ris*: baccar, iubar^ nectar^ N. ; lar^ sahr^ M. 

•Sr, -ris accipiter^ frdter^ pater ^ M., mlUer, f. 

-Sr, -Sria (mostly Greek) : crdtir^ haUir^ prextir, M., n. 

-Sr, -Sria : d^ti aether ^ M. 

-Sr, -Sria : acipenser^ dnsery asser^ aster ^ cancer ^ career^ latery 

passer^ vesper^ vdmer, m. ; mtUier^ F. ; acer^ caddver^ cicer^ 
laver^ papdver^ piper^ sfler, siser^ sitber^ tuber, 4 uber, tiber, 
verber, N. * 

-Ss, -Sria : Ceris, F. 

-Is, -Sria : cihis, cucumis, puhns, vdmis, M. 

-Sr (-6s), -6ris : nearly 70 nouns (besides many denoting the Agent, 
formed upon verb-stems), as favor, orator, all M. except soror, 

UXO)\ F. 

-6r, -6ris : cantor, rhetor, M. ; arbor, F. ; ador, nequor, marmor, N. 

-6s, -6ris : fids, mds, rds, m. ; gids, F. ; ds, N. 

-iir, -6ris : ff/r, C. 

-fir, -dris : 9 masculine, as vu/tur; with fulgur, guttur, murmur, sul- 
fur, N. 

-ttr, -6ris ; ebur, femur, iecur, rdbur (-us), n. 

^,-ds, -Sris : 20 neuter, as genus ; also, Venus, f. 

-tis, - 5 ris : 14 nouns, as pectus, neuter, except lefus, M. 

-ds, -dris : mils, M. ; tellus, F. ; crus, ids, pus, rds, ids (thus) N. 

Peculiar. — Anid, denis; delphfn, -inis; sanguis (^n),-lnis; 
senex, senis, M. ; card, carnis, F. ; aes, aeris ; far, farris ; fel, 
fellis; mel, mellis; iter, itincris; iecur, iecindris (ieebris), N. ; 
glis,gfiris, M. 

C. LABIAL. 

«-bs, -bia : chalybs, M. ; pUbs, trabs, urbs, f. ; scobs, scrobs, c.^ 

-ms, -mla : hiems (often written hiemps), F. 

•pa, -pis: 15 nouns, masculine, as princeps; except [^daps\ meraps, 
ops, slips, F. ; forceps, sUrps,^ C. 

d. LINGUAL. 

•Ss, -Sdia (mostly Greek): 14 nouns, feminine, as larnfas; except 
dramas, vas, m. 

-Sa, -Sdia : cupis, herds, M. ; mereds, f. ; also, praes, proidis. ^ 

-6a, -Sdia; pds, quadrupds, VLr, compds,^, 

-6a, -Idia : “ obses, praeses, C. ‘ 

•OrigfaaUjrl^VBiii. 


I These five were ortginelly ietems. 
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•Uf s nearly 40 nouns (mostly Greek)) as cassitf aegis, f. ; lapis^ m. 

45«) ^ddSa : cmecsi c* 

«6b, -6tis : nepOs, M. ; cOs, dds, P. ; saardos, c. 

41s, -nais ; incus, pains, subscUs ; with /raus, laus, pecUs {•ddis), F, 
-at^s (Greek) : nearly 20 nouns, neuter, as poima, 

4Ls, >atis: about 20 (besides derivatives), M., satids, F*; also, ands 
(dtlis), C. 

6s, 6tii : ceUs, kbis, rndgnis, M , ; ^uics, nquiis, inqmis, F. 

6s, 6tls : artis, paries, w. ,* abiis, F. 

6s,*6tis * seges, ieges, F. ; interpres, c. 

6s, -Itis ; about 20, masculine or common, as stipes, hospes, 

*tls, 6tis : inventus, saltts, senectfls, senntus, virtns, F. 

^s, -ndls : frdns, gldns, iugldns, f. 

' -ns, -ntls : nearly 20 (besides many participles used as nouns), com- 
mon, as Tnfdns ; dens, fans, ntons, pons, m. ; frbns, gens, lens, 
mins, F. 

-rs, -rtis (originally i-s terns) : ars, pars, cohors, fors. Mars, mors, 

SOTS, F. 

■K-tato; -s, -ntis (Greek) : chlamys, f. ; At Ids, -^antis, M. 

f Pfxtjliar. — (Is, assis, m. ; Ifs, litis; nox,noctis; puls, pultis, 
F. ; caput, diis ; cor, cordis ; hfpar, -at is ; ds, ossis ; vds, 7 nlsis, N. ; 
also, compounds of pits, -pUdis, M., (foot), as tripiis; lac, lacfis, n.^ 

e. PALATAL. 

-M, 6cls : anthrax, corax, fraris (pi.), panax, scoldpax, M.; fax, styrax 
{storax), F. 

-(be, -ftcls ; endddx, corddx, Ifmdx, thdrdx, M. ; pnx, F. ^ 

6*, -Scis ; dlex, M. or F. ; 7>crvex, M. 

-Sjc, -Ids: upwards of 40 nouns, masculine, as apex, vertex, except 
edrex, forfex, (lex, imbrex, ftexinicis), pellex, f. {imbrexiSxo M.) 
•tac, -Ids : appendix, coxendix. filix, fornix, larix, salix, struix, v&rix, F. 
6k, 4 ds : about 30 nouns, feminine, as cervix, rildlx; besides many 
in -trtx, i-egular feminines of nouns of agency in -tor (§ 162. a), 
6at, 6ds : celdx. vox, f. 

-UK, -ilois : dux, c. ; crux, nur, p. 

-6*, -dds : baldx, liix, f. 

, -ds : arx, calx, falx, lynx, merx (def.), f. ; calx, calyx, M. 

-gis : coniHX (mx), grex, rimex (gen. dgis), rix, M. or c. ; l^dx) 

, (def.), Ux, phalanx^ f. ; with a few rare names of animals. 

Other nouns in -k are nix, nivis; nor, noais; snpeUex, ^ilts, f. ; onyx^ 
yMt, l(* nud F. ; Styx, Stygis, p. 
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FOURTH PEOLCNSiON. 

• ' ' ' ir 

08 . The Stem of nouns of the Fourth DedenilQn %nds 
in u-.^ Jhis is usually weakened to i before -bn*. iMascy,- 
line antf feminine nouns form the nominative by adding 
neuters have for nominative the simple stem, but with a 
.(long). 

Nouns of the fourth declension are declined as follows :-?*• 



Aau// (F.). 


(n,). 

Sing. 

St£m inanu- 

laou- 

geini- 

NOM. 

manuB 

laciSB 

gend 

Gen. 

mands 

lacds 

gend (ds) 

Dat. 

manul (d) 

lacul (d) 

genft 

Acc. 

manum 

lacum 

genfi 

Voc. 

manus 

lacus 

gentl 

Abl. 

mand 

lacd 

genii 

Plan 

Nom. 

inands 

lacds 

genua 

Gen. 

manuum 

lacttum 

genuum 

Dat. 

nianibuB 

lacubus 

genibus 

genua 

Acc. 

mands 

lacds 

Voc. 

mands 

lacds 

genua 

Aul. 

manibus 

lacubus 

genibus 


Note. — The fourth dt-clonsiori is only a modified form of the third. ^Fhe rela- 
tion is seen in the following parallel forms, uncontractftd (of the third) and con- 
tracted (of the fourth). 


maniifl 
tgfianuis (ils) 
manul (€1) 
tnanum 
manu» 
fmanue (Cl) 


manuiis (Os) 
inanuum (am) 
manubiui (ibu«) 
fmanues (da) 
fmanue# (d«) 
manubus (ibus) 


60* Gender. — a* Most nouns in-im are Masculine. The followliig 
are Feminine : acua, anus, coins, domus, Jdds (pi.), m^liiiis, nums, 
portions, qninqnfttrds (pi.), sooms, tribus, with a few names of 
planto and trees. Also, rarely, arotui, p%nxm, speona. 

d. The only neuters are oornii, send, peed (§ 78 . u tf)» verdt 

70* Case*Form5. — a. The nncontracted form -nla ^somelkies 
•nos) b sometimes found In Che genitive, as saiiAtuoaj]||md ap hid 
(irregular) genitive In 4 b used by mm writers; as, sooil^ 
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Tilt nominative plural has rarely tfie form -uiw. 

c. The genitive plural Is sometimes contracted into’-um. 

d. The following retain the regular dative and ablative -plural in 
,4ibtui ; artus, partvui) portus, tribus, veril ; also dissyllables id -ous : 
as» laoun (but somedmes portibus, veribus). 

i. Most names of plants, and coins, distaffs have also forms of the 


second declension. 

/, Domus, kouse^ has (either originally, or by mistake) two stems end- ‘ 
lag in n* and o- (cf. gen. in -I, § 70, a\ and is declined as follows:* — 



SlNGUlJVR. 

PLURAL. 


domus 

domds 

Gen. 

domds (domI, loc.) 

domuum (domdrum) 

Dat. 

domul (domd) 

domibus 

Acc. 

domum 

domds (domds) 

Voc. 

domus 

domds 

Abl. 

dom6 (domd) 

domibus 


g. The only locative form of the fourth declension is domuL 
But even this is rare, and domi is almost universally used instead. 

h. An old form of the ablative ends in -d : as, magistratiid (cf. § 

6a. a). 


71 . Most nouns of the fourth declension are formed from verb- 
stelhs, or roots, by means of the suffix -tus (-bus) (cf. § 163. d) : as, 
oantus, softg^ can, oand, smg$ casus (for cad-tus), chance^ cad, 
oadd, fall\ ezsuiatus, exile^ from eiasulS, to be an exile (exsul). , 
Many are formed either from verb-stems not in use, or by analogy : as, 
odnsuiatus (as if from f o6n8ul6, -are), senatus, inoestos. 

a. The Supines of verbs (§ 109. c) are the accusathg and 
(or dative, perhaps both) of derivatives in -tus (-aua) : as, 
momorata. 

A Of many verbal derivatives only the ablative is used as a noun ; 
as, IdssO (me5), by {my) command; so inittosd (popuU), without (the 
^oofitds) order* Of some only the dative ; as, memoratuX, dXvIiiuIc 


FIFTH DECLENSION. 

78* The Stem of nouns of the Fifth Declension ends in 
which appears in all the cases. The nominative is 
formed from the stem by adding ■*. 

* The a»rms In paresthesii are less ctM&mon. But the form domS is reguUt 
as ktoaiivei, Uioii^ fssitive in I^autus ; domOrum Is potdte* 



J 73^74.] Fifth Declensiat^ 


.These nouns aii-e thus declined- — 



SING, thing (F.) PLUR, 

SING, day (M.) PUm. 




Stem rS- 

die- 

fid4- 

Nom. 

. r4s 

s:4s 

di48 

dies 

fid48 

Gen. 

r4I 

r4rum 

, dlSl(di() diSrum 

fid4i 

Dat. 

r4I 

r4bu8 

dinrdiS) diSbna 

fid4I 

Acc. 

rem r48 

diem 

dies 

fidem 

Voc. 

ir4a 

r4a 

dies 

di4a 

fid48 

Abl. 

r4 

r4biL8 

di4 

di4bus 

fid4 


Note. — T lie 4 has been shortened in the genitive and dative singular of 11444 
Bp4s, rSs, but in these it is found long in early Latin. 

73* Gender. — All nouns of this declension are feminine^ except 
dies (usually M.), day^ and merldiSs (m.), noon. Dids is sometimes 
feminine in the singular, especially in phrases indicating a fixed time, 
and regularly feminine when used of time in general : as, longa dids, 
a long time \ eSnstitiita diS, on a set day; also in the poets: as, 
pulchra di6a, a Jine day. 

74. Case-Forms. — a. The Genitive singular anciently ended in 
-4b (cf. -as of first declension, § 36. b). The genitive ending -41 was 
sometimes contracted into -ei, -I, or -4: as, dil (^n. i. 636), and the 
phrases piabl-soltum, tribOnus pl4b4l. An old Dative in -1 or 4 also 
is mentioned by grammarians. 

b. The fifth declension is only a variety of the first, and several 
nouns have forms of both : as, materia, -ifis ; saeyltla, -ifis,* The 
genitive and dative in -41 are rarely found in these words. 

c* The Locative form of this declension ends in -4 (cf. dative 41 
under d). It js'found only in certain adverbs and expressions of time : 
as, hodi4 (for hoi-di4, cl huio), to-day; perendi4, day after to-mor» 
rowi di4 quartfi (old, quartl), the fourth day; pzSdii, the day 
before. 

d. Of nouns of the fifth declension, dl4s and rfis only are declined 
throughout. Most want the plural, which is, however, found in the 
nominative and accusative in the following : aci4s, e£agi4s, 4Ulvi4s, 
faci48, glacl4s, serifis, epecifis, ep4s.> 

^ Nouns in -148 (except di48) are or^nal fi^tems. The otfisfi are probably 
(excepting r4a) corrty>ted a^teros, like mdl4s (cf moles-tOe); dl4i, ^ 
ddurnua; 8p48 (cf 8p4r5). Some vary between the fifih and thf third deeleiH 
Sion: os, reaul48, 8atl4e (satifta, gen. 4Ud8), pl4b40 (pl4bi, p4bt8),IS8iiii 
(fasaito, gen. -to). 

•The lormi taci4rum. 8peei4ram, apadfbne, «ft 

efiedty gtainmanaits, also ap^efia, iquiribiia. 
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OfiFEGTWt HOUHB. 

75. Some ooims are ordinarily found in the Singular 
number only {stnguHtfia tantum). These are — 

1. Mott propernames t as, Oaets^, Ccssar^ Gallia, Gaul. 

2. Names of tMngi not counted^ but reckoned in mass : as, aurum, 
gold I Mr, air; trltleom, wheat. 

5 * Abstract nouns t as, . ambltld, antbitioH% fortltilde, coutage; 
^or, heat. 

®ut many of these are used in the plural in some other 
sense. Thus — 

a. A proper name may be applied to two or more persons or places, 
or even things, and so become strictly common: as, duodecim 
Caesarts, the twelve Qesarsi Galliae, the two Gauls (Cis* and Trans> 
alpine) ; CastdrSs, Castor and Pollux i XovSs, images of Jupiter, 

b. Particular objects may be denoted : as, aera, bronze utensils^ niVSs, 
snowflakes \ or different kinds of a thing : as, derfis, airs (good and bad). 

c. The plural of abstract nouns denotes occasions or instances of the 

quality, or the like : as, quaedam exoellentiae, some cases of suferu 
orityi periods of rest \ oaldrfis, frigora, times of heat and cold. 

76. Some nouns are commonly found only in the Plural 
{plftrdlia tantum (cf. § 79 . c)). Such are — 

1. Many proper names : as, AtbQnaa, Athens, ThftrlX, Philippi^ 

VSil, names of towns, Adelphoa {The Adelpht), the name of a play | 
but especially names of festivals and games : as, Olympia, the 
Games ^ BaoohAuOlia, feast of Bacchus f QuInqufttaN!^ festihiied Sf 
Mimrva\ the Roman Games. ^1' 

2. Names of classes: as, opUmfttOa, the upper classes; piSdrte, 
ancestors; llbert, children; penfttOa, household gods. 

Words plural by signification : on, mxxoM, weapons; wMa, joints; 
divltlaa, riches; aoUae, I folding-doors ; for%ti, double* 

doors. 

These often have a corresponding singtikr in some form 
or other, as noun or adjective. 

a. As noun, to denote a single object : as, ISiddhftiial, a spot sacred 
U Bacchus ; Optteis, an aristocrat. 

I* As adjective: as, Cat6 Mftior, Cato the Mler. 

k taaaeiiairate, orlbuiidonlylnearly^t^ as,tteila,a4i^^r; 
walem, a door; artos, a joint. 
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77 . Many nouns are defective fa OBe^forms 

9 

1. Indeclinable nouns: ffts, fnstlur, iMoetne, nShil^ opus 

(nod), •eoiM. 

2. Nouns found in one case only (mmopi0t€s) i 

a. In the nom. sing. gl 5 i| p. 

In the gen. sing. diois» aauof* ii» 
e. In the dat sing, memoratut, m. (cf. § 71* ^). 
d* In the acc. sing. amtiMim, M. 

#• In the abl. sing* pond&f H. ; mftae, (Both 'alao treated 
as indeclinable nouns. Of rnSne an old locative form 
jnftni is found.) iftssfl, iniilBatly M. ($ 71* ^). 

/I In the acc. plur. Infitifta, suppetlfts. 

3. Nouns found in two cases only {dipMes) 

a* In the nom. and abl. sing, fora, forte, P. ; astus, astQ, M. 

^ b. In the gen* and abl. sing, spontia, aponte, F. 

C* In the dat. and acc. sing. vBiiuI (vSn 5 in Tac.), vSnum, 
d. In the acc. sing, and plur. dicam, dicfts, f. 

In the acc. and abl. plur. for&s, forts, P. (cf. forCs). 

4. Nouns found in three cases only (trzpiotes). 

a. In the nom., acc., and abl. sing, impetus, -urn, >(i 
lu6a, -em, S (p.). 

In the nom., acc., and dat. or abl. plur. grttfis, -Ibus (f.). 
c. in the nom., gen., and dat. or abl. plur. iftgera, -um, 4bus 
^ (n., but iUgemm, etc., in the sing., cf. § 78. I. b), 

5. Nouns declined regularly in the plural, but defective In the 
singular. 

a* Nowis found in the sing., In gen., dat., acc., abl. ; dioldnls, 
^ -I, -em, *e (F.) ; fHXgls, -T, -em, -e (P.) ; opto, 4 (once only)> 

mm, -e (P.. nom. as a divinity, see § 46). 
b* Nouns found In the dat., acc., abl. : precT, *em, -e (f.), ^ 

Nouns found in the acc. and abL : onssem, m (p.) ; sordsin, 

m(p.). ■ 

d Nouns found in the abl* onlyi ambigs Qr,}f fauoo (9^)1 
oblos (c.f nom. obsx rare). 

6^ Notins regular in the singular, defective In tbe ptnnd* 

a. ills and rito have only iiltm, rOra. 

b. nabt, oor, cda, onue, fast, fassc, lilac,iiex, 6^ piiK» 

imms,r 5 s,sil,a 5 I, 9 tto (tMa),Taa, want Ihefnldveftovd. 
s. Most nouns of ^eiftb dedftttsion waM tlie or pri of 

tibe i^tiral (sue 1 74 - 
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7. Nouns defective in both singular and plural 

u. Nouns found in the nom., acc. sing. ; nom., acc., abl. pluf. : 
sentts, -Ibtw. 

b* Nouns found in the gen., acc., abl. sing. ; nom., acc., dat., abl. 
plur. : Tiois, -em, -e ; -Bs, -ibus. 

; C. Nouns found in the gen., dat., acc., and abl. sing.; gen. 
plun wanting : dapis, -1, -em, -e. 

VARIABLE NOUNS. 

78. Many nouns vary either in Declension or Gender. 

1. In Declension {heteroclites, nomina abundantid). 

a. colua (f.), distaff] domus (f.), house (see § 70./), and many 
names of plants in -ua, vary between the second and fourth declensions. 

b. Some nouns vary between the second and third : as, iUgerum, -T, 

abl. -e, plur. -a, -um, etc. ; Mulciber, gen. -berl and -beria ; aequea* 
ter, gen. -trl and -tria ; via, vSlBis, and vaaum, -t. # 

c. Some vary between the second, third, and fourth ; penua, penum, 
gen. -I and -oria. abl. pend. 

d* Many nouns vary between the first and the fifth (see § 74. b). 
e. requiSa has gen. -Btia, dat. wanting, acc. -Stem or -em ; famBs has 
abl. famB (§ 57. c); pflbBa (pfibia, pflber) (m.) has -eria, -em, -e: 
pecua has pecoria, etc., but also nom. peed, dat. pecul; pi. pecua, 
peouum, pecubua. 

f Many vary between different stems of the same declemsion ; femo^ 
(n.)» gen, -oris, also -inia (as from f femen); iecur (n.), gen. iecinoi;:li^ 
ioclnoria, ieooria; mdnua (n.), pi. mdnera and mdnia. 

2. In Gender (Jicterogeneous nouns). 

«. The following have a ma.scu 1 ine form in -u» and a ueiler iflf 
•um; balteua, cBseua, cUpeua, ooUum, ciugulunv pSh^ue^ tergu&i, 
vBUum, with many others of rare occurrence. 

A The following have in the plural a different gender from the singular: 
balneum (n.), bath ,• balneae (f.), baths (an establishment), 
oaelum (n.), heaven \ oaelda (m. acc.). ^ 

oarbaaua (f.), a sail ; carbaaa (n.), sa^ (-arum). 

diUolum pleasure] dBUciae (p.),/^ 
epulum feast] epulae (P.),//a|A 

, annum (n.). tf a;?,* fr«nT(M.) orfrBna'(N.),tf 

iocma (M.), afest] ioca (n-), ioa (m.). 

rlatrum (n.), a rake$ rBatrf (m.), liatarm (n,)* 
loom (u.), piae$] looa (n.), usually topics, spaU\ 
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79.3 


{For § 79> ^ (old edition) see § 78. li»] 

70 [ 79 . in old edition]. Many nouns have irregu- 
larities of Number either in their ordinary or occasional 
use. 

a. Many nouns vary in meaning as they are found In the Singular or 
Plural: as,— 


aedSs, -is (p.), templet 
aqua (p.), waters 
auzUium (n.), help $ 
bonum (n.), a goods 
career (m.), dungeon $ 
castnim 

cddloiUus (M.), hit of woods 
comitium (n.), piace of assembly ; 
cdpia (f.), plenty s 
fidSa (p.), harf-strlngs 
flnis (m.), end; • 

forttiua (F.)y fortune; 
gratia (f.), favor (rarely, thanhs); 
hortus (m.), a garden; 
ImpedXjoientam (n.), hinderance; 
Uttera (p.), letter (of alphabet) ; 
loons (m.), place [pi. loca (N.)] ^ 

Indus (M.), sport; 
nStAlis (m.), birthday; 
opera (P.), work; 

[op*] opl* (P.). htip (5 46) } 
pars (f.), a part; 

region; 

rdstrum (N.), beak of a ship; 
sS1(m. or V,)^salt;^ 
tabella (p.), tablet; 


aedSa» -liun, house, 
aquae, a watering-place. 
auxilla, auxiliaries. 
bona, property. 

oar cor Ss, barriers (of race-course), 
castra, camp. 
cddicilll, tablets, 

comitia, an election (town-meeting}. 
c 5 piae, troops. 
fidSs, lyre. 

flnSs, botmds^ territories, 
fortdnae, possessions. 
grfttiae, thanks (also, the Graces). 
bortl, pleasure-grounds. 
impedimenta, baggage. 
litterae, eprstle. 

loot, topics, (In early writers the 
regular plur.) 

Iddl, public games. 

nSt&lSs, descent. 

operae, day-laborers (<< hands’’). 

opSs, resources^ wealth, 

partSs, part (on the stage), party < 

plttgae, snares. 

rOstra, speaker'' $ platform, 

salSs, witticisms, 

tabellae, documents^ records. 


b. The singular of a noun usually denoting an individual is some- 
dmes used collectively to denote a group : as, Poenus, the Carthagmi* 
am; rsdiea, the soldiery; ociwm^tke cavalry. 

c. Of many nouns the plural is usually, though not ^sSismlyt uted 

(cf. § 76): as, oereloBo, the neck; QeibttBM, Homans; 0 tsk[ 

fancis, Mtai/. 
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d. The poets often use the plural number for the singular, sometimes 
for meiSical reai^^, sometimes from a mere fashion : as, 6ra (for ds), 
the face; soiptrn (for soiBptniiii), sceptre \ silentia (for sUenUum}, 
(cf« f 75. r). 

PROPER NAMES. 

80 t A Roman had regularly three names, denoting the 
person, the gens, and the family. 

*a. Thus, in the name Mlretui Tullius Cioer5, we have Mftrcus, 
Qie pranomeH, or personal name (like a Christian or given name) ; 

^ Tullius, the nOmen (properly an adjective), t,e. the name of the gens, 
or house, whose original head was a (real or supposed) Tullus ; Oioerft, 
the cOgfiOmen, or family name, often in its origin a nickname^— in this 
case from oioer, a vetch^ or small pea. 

Note. — When two persons of the same family are mentioned together, the 
cognomen is usually put in the plural : as, PCtblius et Servlus Bullae. 

h. A fourth or fifth name ^ w«is sometimes ^iven. Thus the complete 
name of ScipiO the Younger was POblius CornOUus Bcipid Africft* 
iitti Aomili&uus ' Afrioftnus, from his exploits m Africa ; AemiliU- 
DUS, as adopted from the ^milian gens. 

A Women had commonly in classical times no personal names, but 
were known only by the ndmen of their gens. Thus, the wife of Cicero 
was Xerentia, and his daughter Xullia, A younger daughter would 
have been called Tullia secunda or minor, and so on. 

4 The commonest praenomens are thus abbreviated : 

A. Aulus. Zi. LUcius. <2* QuIhMa 

ApP* Appiua. M. Marcus. flkur, 

C. (G.) Giius {Cairn) (cf. § 6), VC. Minius. 

On, (Gn.) Gnasus {Cneiue). Mam. Mamerous. Gp. 8puilu»r 

D, IHoimus. N. Numsrius. X. Xltus. 

K. XjmsB (Coiso). p. PttbUtts, . Xi. Xibwius. 

e. A feminine prasnomen Is sometimes abbreviated with an inverted 
tetter: as, a for Gaia {Caia). 


^ The Roiutas of the elesslcftl period had »o separate name <br theee additioiis 
INIC later gnunnwiiaiu invented the word ignOman is ejuweii them, 
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Chapter IV. — Adjectives^ 

JNFLECTION. 

Adjectives and Participles are in general formed and 
declined like Nouns, differing from them only in the;r use 
In accordance with their use, they distinguish gende^ by 
different forms in the same word, and correspond with 
their nouns in gender ^ number^ and case. They are (i) of 
the First and Second Declensions, or (2) of the Third 
Declension.^ 


1. Firat and Second Declenalona. 

81. Adjectives of the first and second declensions (a- and 
o-stems) are declined in the Masculine like aenrua, in the 
Feminine like atella, and in the Neuter likebellum; as,— 

bonua, good. 


SINGULAR. 



FLURAU 


M. 

F. 

N. 

hi. 

F. 

K 

Stem bono- bon&> 

boti.»- 




Kom. bontui 

bonh 

bouum 

bonI 

bonae 

boin|f\ 

Gem. bonf • 

bonae 

boni 

bondrum 

bonArum 

bondmni 

Dat. bond 

bonae 

bond 

bonia 

bonlh 

bonUi 

Acc. bontim bonam 

bonum 

t>onda 

bonAs 

bona 

Voc. bone 

bona 

bontim 

boni 

bonae 

bona 

Abu bond 

bond 

bond 

bonlh 

bonis 

bonlh 


1 Most Latin adjectives and participtes are either oetems ntfth tha cerre* 
jipondini; feminine ft-stems, or l>stet»s. Many, however, were ot^naliy items 
in U- or a consonant, which passed over, in all or most of dtefe cases, Into 
« the fedjeckwtsion, for which Latin had a speidai fondness. (CompafU the «n^^iRp|| 
•do and -la of the third declension with th% Greek and Htt ; nEy|| (noai»]| with 

the Greek mis; Spox^s with broTia; comtl with bloosiifosfl^iB^^ 
bmoinsia; oor, oorda, corda, with dlaeora, *dl,«dla, 

Wti wfdi •avra.) A fow, which hi other We 

ttoima, ftiehi the ceiiaoaaiitdwrni t as, Ives* CooifMirailfW lotikhi 

foe cofisoiliattt form in most of their cases. ^ 



Hx' Mmohgy: Adjtetim. ^ 8M 

iffiki^ciiiiiie genitive singntar of Adjectives -ius ends ui*41« 
isid the vocative in 46 \ not in as in Nouns (cf. $ 4a ^) : as, 
Ijaoedaemonius, -*0, 4e. 

Note. — 'I'hfi possessive meu8, wo'i the vocative m aaca l i n e mS (ct ^ 9ft.3)< 

S2» Stems ending in ro- preceded by fi or a consonant (also satur) 
form the masculine nominative like noun-stems in ro- of the second 
declension (ct. puer, ager» § 38). They are thus declined . — 

miser, •wretched* niger, bladi* 

iAg. 9 tbm miiiero-, a*, o- nlgro-, iU, o* 


K. imiser 

misera 

miserum 

niget 

nigra 

nigrum 

G. miserf 

miserae 

miseii 

nigii 

nigrae 

nigii 

D, miserd 

miserae 

miserd 

nigrd 

nigrae 

nigrd 

Ac. miserum 

miseram 

miserum 

nigrum 

nigram 

nigrum 

V. mi8€i^a;^i>> 

misera 

miserum 

niger 

nigra 

nigrum 

Ab. mlsOT’ 

miserft 

miserd 

nigrd 

nigrd 

nigrd 

Plitr. : " 

miserae 

misera 

nifiTti 

nierrae 

niera 

G, mlserdrum miserftnim miserdrum nigi drum nigrftrum nigrdrum 

D. misetis 

miserXs 

miserls 

nigris 

nigrfo 

nigriS 

Ac- miserds 

mlseras 

misera 

nigrds 

nigrfta 

nigra 

V. miseii 

miserae 

misera 

nigrl 

nigrae 

nigra 

Ab. miseiis 

miseiia 

misetis 

nigiis 

nigris 

nigiis « 


a* Stems in 6ro- (as prOcirus), with mdrigdrns, propSms, have 
the regular nominative masculine in -us. 

I^Xike miser are declined asper, gibber, lacer, liber, prosper 
(am^ prosperus), satur (-ura, -urum), teuer, with .compounds of 
4«r and ^ger: as, saetiger, -era, -erum, bristle-bearings also, usually, 
diexter. In these the e belongs to the stem ; but in derctra it is often 
omitted : as, deactra manus, the right hand* 

€* like niger are declined aeger, &ter, orOber, faber, glaber, 
integer, lOdioer, maoer, piger, puloher, ruber, saoer, scaber, 
idnister, taeter, vafer ; also the posscssives noster, vester (p. 64. 3). 

d* The following feminines lack a masculine singular nominative in 
classic use : oStera, Infera, postera, snpera* They are rarely found 
fo the singular except in certain phrases; as, postard dii, the next day* 

Non.— A feminine ablative in -0 is found in a few Greek adjectives ; as, 

motlol ootophorS (Verr. v. 27). 

S8* Hie fottow% CHkUms with dielr compounds have the geni- 
tive dfogiiiar in 4sm (one only having 4iis) and the dative in in all 
genders 



THfiecHon of Adjee^n^, \ 48 ^, 

i^tw (N* aUua^,4K^^. tdtua, alter, ^ th$ 

QllUiis, no, no&- OUus, any, oauter, -titus, neithir. 


adlua, alone. 


duus, one. 

uter, • 

trioa, which (of the 

Of these the singi^r 

i thus declined 


4 


M. 

r. 

N. ? 

M. 

F. 

N» 

Nom. dnua 

Una 

finiiin 

uter 

utra 

utrum 

Gen. unluB 

unius 

unius 

utrius 

uttTus 

utitua 

Dat. uni 

uni 

uni 

utrl 

utrl 

utri 

Acc. finum 

unam 

u num 

utmm 

utram ‘ 

utrutn 

Abl. und 

ut}SL 

and 

utrd 

utrd 

utrd 

NoM. alius 

alia 

aiiud 2 

alter 

altera 

alterum 

Gen. alius 

alius 

alius 

alterius 

alterius 

alterius 

Dat. alii 

alii 

alii 

allcri 

aheri 

altcji 

Acc. alium 

aliam 

aiiud 

alterum 

alu»’am 

alteiTim 

Abl. alid 

ali§ 

alid 

altcrd 

alters 

alterd 


a. The plural of these words is reguhir, like that of bouua (§ 8i). 

b. The I'^f the geiutive-eiuUng -lua, though originally long, may 
be made short in verse. Alterius is generally accented on the ante- 
penult, as having the 1 permanently shortened. 

Instead of^allus, alterius is commonly used, or in the possessive 
sense the adjective aliSnus, belonging to another^ another's. 

In compounds — as alterfiter — sometimes both parts are declined, 
sometimes only the latter. Thus, alterl utrl or alterutrl, to one of 
the two. • » 


2. Third Decleiiaiou. 

Adjccti^e^ of the third declension are of one, t 
three tennmations. 


Of 


84. Adjectives of the third declension having stem^ 

in i distinguished by being parisyllabic (§ 53 . a) — have 

but one form for both Masculine and Feminine, and one 
for the neuter, and hence arc called adjectives of two ter- 
minations. In the neuter the nominative ends m 
They are declined as follows : — 


1 The suffix -ter, in alter, uter, neuter is the same as the 0reek cQie|Mis»w* 
live suffix •T€po(f), The stem of alius appears in early Latin in derivUtlvet 
as all- in the forms Bile, alid (for alius, aliud), allter, eU:» Tl^reiiptlai^ 
of thA genitive and dative (as in bonus) are also ibttnd in earl^ w a^ er i. 

* The genitive In 40M, dative in 4, and neuter in >4 are pr e i M«ni i|al (cC { m). 
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l#Sfc 


Iivt» (stem IvTl”)* Ught. 
siiraijMR- puAau 


N., V. ^ leir& 

N. 


M., F. 

N. 

leva 


levSs 

levla 

Gen. levin 

levis 


leviunf 

ievlum 

Dat. lev! 

levl 

¥ . 

levibW 

levibuB 

Acc. levein 

leva 


levla (ie) 

levla 

Abl. levl 

levl 


levibua 

levibuB 


a. The folbwiijg stems in ri- have the masc. nom. in -er: ftcer, 
aftioert oampester, celeber, equeBter, palOster, pedeater, puter, 
aalflber, ailveBter^ terreater, volucer, and are* called adjectives of 
^Uiree terminations. So also, celer, eeleris, celere; and names of 
^months in -ber (cf. § S\,h)\ as, Octdber. 

These are declined as follows : — 

&cer, keen* 

Stem &cri- 



6IN0UIAR. 



PLURAL. 


a 

M. 

F. 

■* N.. 

M. 

F. M 

N. 

‘Xv, 

goer 

aorle 

gore 

gorge 

gcrgB^ 

gorla 

Gen. 

^crlB 

acris 

aerie 

acrium 

HCi^um 

acrium 

Dat. 

acii 

acii 

acii 

acribuB 

acribuB 

acribuB 

Ac:c. 

acrem 

acrem 

acre 

acriB (gs) 

acrlB (is) aciia 

AliL. 

^cfi 

acrl 

acrl 

acribuB 

aciibuB 

aciibuB 


Noi'B. <— I'his formation is comparatively late, and hence, in the poeis and in 
early I^A^in, either the masculine or the feminine form of these adj6ctii|;s was some* 
times used for both genders : as, coetus alaciis (Ann.). In others, as faenebris* 
fClnebria. Ulustris. IttGrubrla, mBdiocrii, muUqbi^, there is no separate 
inasBaiine fonn at all. Thus:-* * # 


illuBtrlB, brilliant. ^ 

Stem tUustri* 

SINCUIJ^K. WntAL. 



M., F. 

N. 

M., F. 

a. 

N.,V. 

lUuBtrlB 

UiuBtre 

muBtrie 

lUaBtrla 

Gen. 

illustrin 

Uiustrie 

illustiium 

Ulustrium 

Dat. 

illustvl 

iUustit 

Ulustiibus 

iliustiibua 

Acc. 

illustrem 

illustre 

iUustifa (gs) 

Olustrla 

Aul. 

iUustrl 

IUustrl 

lUiistribua 

illustiibwB 


h. Cask^Forihs* — Adjectives of two and three terminations* being 
.tme I'Stems* retain in the ablative singular 4^ in ths neuter plural in^ in 
gcnltivt pitiml 4xm* and in the accusative plutal regulatijr 4i (see 
1 15 and p. 30* n* Bid the ftmne of some ate doobt^ 



c* oeler^ swifts wheiik used as a mm* dc^otiof a military^paiik* hm 
oeiaruin in the gaoitive pluiaL The prc^ aailMr CMer has the ahlis^; 
tive in -«* v^'/ 

S5. The remaining adjectives of the third declensidii ■ 
are Consonant-stems; but all except Comparatives havh 
the form of i-stems in the ablative singular 4, the nomi^< 
native, accusative and vocative plural neuter da, and the 
genitive plural -ium. In the other cases they follow Ihe 
rule of Consonant-stems. 

Note, — T he ablative singular of these words often has -6. 

These adjectives (except comparatives) have the same nominative 
singular for all gerfders, and hence are called adjectives af one termineh 
tton^ All except stems in 1- or r- form the nominative singular from 
the stem by adding -s. 

a. Adjectives of one termination arc de^clined as follows: ~ 



atidK^j^erce, 

egias, needy. 


St. atrSc- 

St. egent* 

Sing. 

M,. F. N. 

M., V, N. 

N., V. 

atrdx 

egins 

Gen. 

atrocis ^ 

egentis 

Dat, 

atrocl 

egenti 

Acc, 

atrocem atrdx 

egentem egena 

Abl. 

atrocT or atroce 

egenti or egente 

Plur, 

•Mt 


N., V. 

atrocis atrdda 

egentis egentia 


atrodum 

egentium 

Dat. 

atrodbue 

egentlbua 

Acc. 

atrodh (is) atroda 

egentis (is) egentia 

Abu 

atrddbus 

egentiboa 


1 The legolsr lemiiiiiie x& these adjeedfes, by analogy of cognate langnogei^ 
wotild end in 4ft: dtk form does not appear in Datin adjectives, is £attftd in the 

etb§txam (from ftmgiUB), dMdift (from dgson), ftOoordift (frofn 

ftbofrgftX ^ hi proper names, as Fldrentift (c£ Greek p4pwm for 

The neuter would regularly have in the nominative and acoisai^e linfidnr .t^ 
simp le Hem, es Oftput, eor(d-), U0c, Greek ^pav(T-); bat in A except ISguftf 
MusihemaicBliiiefrninifi •« haft fisiceditoetf not otdyigmallwfteiharnoiiiiiiHiv^^ 
■ciitiisllfe ekw^ whew it ii wfaoBy ehneimal. 
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Cf 


L Other examples are the 



oonoora, httrmmums. 

WoBtgeii^. 

pftr, 0 quaL 


Bi«m eonoofd- 

eunt- 

pBr- 

Slttf* 

N* 

1I.,P. N. 

M.» F. N. 

N.,V. 

eonoom 

iina 

pBr 

Gen. 

Concordia 

euntia 

p^iia 

Dat. 

concord! 

eunt! 

pai! 


concordem concora 

euntem i6na 

parem ptr 

‘Abl. 

* concord! 

eunte (I) 

paii 

Flur. 

N..V. 

concordBa concordia 

eunt6s euntia 

paiBa paria 

CiSW. 

concordium 

euLitium 

parium 

Abl. concordibuB 

euntibttB 

paribua 

AOC. 

concordia (6a) concordia 

euntia (6b) euntia 

parls (5a) paiia 


praeceps, headlong. 

dlvea, rich. 

fiber, fertile. 


Stbm praeolplt* 

dlvlt- 

Bber- 

Sing. 

M.,P. N, 

M.,F. N. 

M., P. N. 

N.,V. 

praecepa 

dlvea 

Ubex 

Gen. 

praecipitia 

dlvitia 

Qberia 

Dat. 

praecipiti 

diviti 

fibei! 

Acc. 

praecipitem praecepa 

divitem divea 

fiberem Qber 

Abl. 

praecipiti 

dIvJte 

ubere 


Flur. 

N., V. praecipitfis praecipitia dIvitSs [ditia] Qber6a .(Ibera 
Gen. prat'dpitium ^ divitum ^ 

1>M Abl. praecipiUbus divitibua uberlbua 

ACC praecipitia (6b) praecipitia dlvitla (6b) dlvitla uber6B uben 

vetus, oUL 
Stkm veter- (for 

SlNdUl^AR. ’ ' P10^L. ^ 

M„F. N. lt,F. N. 


N„V. 

vetus 

TOtaria 

vetera 

Gen. 

veteria 

veterum 

Dat. 

velcil 

veteribua 

Acx:. 

veterem vetus 

weter6s 

Vetera 

Abl. 

vetere 

veteiibua 


Note. — Of these .vetus is originally an s-stem. In most B-steros the rbai 
IntFuded itself into the nominative also, as bi-corpor (for bi-oorpos), d6ir0Qex 
(lord6-iren6B>. 

A few adjectives of one termination, used as nouns, have a feminine 
form in -a; as, olienta, boaplta, with the appellative Iflnd aanpItsL 


1 Givon by grammarians, but not found. 




<i 8r.] . 




86. Comparatives are declined is foDowt : — 



melior, deUsr- 

plflA, SMTA 


Stbu inellor- fot msUiis* 

l»IAr- ts a 

Ms- 


A. 

iL,r. 



melior meUiiA 


vm 

Gsit, 

melidila 

— 

plOllA 

Dat. 

meliOrf 



Acc. 

mclldrem mettQS 

— - 

pHls 

Abl. 

meli5re or mellOif 

— 

pkOam 

Plttr. 




N.,V. 

melidrAs meliOm 

plOTi* 

plAni 

Gen. 

melidmm 

plflrinm 

Dat. 

metidribue 

plQribus 

Acc. 

melidtiii (As) melidru 

plQifa (As) 

plurs 

Abl. 

meliOiibuB 

plOrlbus 


a. The stem of comparatives properly ended in oS' ; but this became 
or- in all cases except the neuter singular (N., A., v.), where a is retained» 
ana 6 is changed to fi (cf. hondr, - 5 ris^ corpus, - 5 ils). Thus com* 
paratlves appear to have two terminations. 

d. The neuter .singular pWls Is used only as a noun. The genitive 
(rarely ablative) is used as an expre.ssion of value (cf. § 252. a). The 
dative is not found in classic use. The compound complttrta, sevgralf 
has sometimes neuter plural oompltlria. 

' All other comparatives are declined like melior.^ 

4. Case-Forms. 

87* Iir^djectives of Consonant stems the following 
Case-forms are to be remarked: — 

The Ablative singular commonly ends in -T ; but adjectives used as 
nouns (as superstes, survivor) have -e Participles in -ns used as 
suck (especially in the ablative absolute, g 225), or as nouns, regulaiiy 
have -e i but participles used as adjectives have regularly -L 
"The foUowing have uniformly -X: Amins, aztoepe, oonoons (and 
other compounds of oor), oOnsors (but as a substantli^e, -e), AAgenesV 
hebes, In^ns, Inops, memor (and^its compounds), pAr (in pm8e)| 
perpes, praeceps, praepes, teres. ^ 

k. In the following, -e is the regular form oi the a%dve* 
compos, {fdises], aFres, hospes, psrtlo^^ 

supeistes, sospes; also in patnals (sec } 54 * 3) A^ stema hi Ab, 

1^ ui-, when used as iioniia, imd aomedmet as AC^ecth^ 



[§}w,aa 


)4 *Sfywuiagy : Adjectives* 

c* Hie gedtlve plural toda commonly in -iumi The accusative 
plural regularly ends In ^ ev^n in comparatives, vhicb are less inclined 
to the i-declension. 

, d The genitive plural ends in «um : 

1. Always in dives, oraipos, inops, particeps, prlnoeps, prai^B, 
suppleae, and compounds of nouns which have -um : as, quadru-pds, 
bipolar. 

a. Somedmes, in poetry, in participles in -ns : as, silentum oon- 
OiUum, a ccuncU of the silent shades ( Virg.). 

Sr. In vetus (gen. -6rifl), pflbes (gen. -Srls), fiber (gen. -firis), 
which did not become i-stems, the endings >e (abl. sing.), >a (neut. 
nom. acc. plur.), -um (gen. piur.) are regular. (Uber has also in abl.) 

f I. Several adjectives vary in declension: as, graoilia ('-us), 
hilaris (-us), inermis (-us), bioolor (-drus). 

2. A few are indeclinable ; as, damnfis, frfigl (really a dat. of ser- 
vice, see § 233), nfiquam (originally an adverb). 

3. Several are defective: as, (a)ex8p6B (only nom.), ezl6z (eadfigem) 
(only nom. and acc. sing.), pernoz (peruoote) (only nom; and abl. 
sing.}; {U) prlmdris, sfiminect, etc., which lack the nom. sing. 

4. Potis IS often used as an indeclinable adjective, but sometimes h^ > 
pots in the neuter. 

5 Special TTses. 

8S. The following special uses are to be observed : — 
a. Many adjectives have acquired the meaning and constructioa of 
nouns : as, amicus^, a fnend ^ aequfilis, a contemporaty $ mildrfis, 
amestors (see p. 47, head-note, and § i88)« 

A Many adjectives, from their signification, can be used only in the 
masculine and feminine. These may be called ae^edives of common 
gender* Such are aduiescCns, youthful^ ddls, slothful; 

Inops, -opis,/<^; sfispes, -Itls, safe. Similarly, senez, old man, 
and luvonls, young man, may be called masculine adfect^es, 

e* Many nouns may be used as adjectives . as, pades, a footman 
OS m foot (see § i88. ^)* Such are especially nouns in -tor (m.) and 
iMilK(F.), denoting the agent {§162 «); as, victor azeroitus, the 
amfuirlng arm/; victriz causal the winnmg cause* 

d: Certain fbrms of many adjectives arc regularly used as adverbs. 

^ 5 ^e«c are, the sccusitive and ablative of the neuter singular (§ 148. 4 e ) : 
s^wftultum, the neuter singular of comparatives (see 

}qs)t 

Ad..ilM endin, in and .tor <$mt* nlM> once cnandonna : 8% OBVS, 

Aanf*. toaltor.Aptto.- •owetet, wmttaftHt 



Ctmiparison pf 55 

COMmmsON. 

In Latin, as* in English, there aie three degrees of com- 
parison : the Positive^ the Comparative, and the Superla- 
tive, 

X Regular Oomparlaon. 

80 . The Comparative is regularly formed by adding 4 or 
(neuter the Sui>eriative by adding -issimua ( a, -um) to 
the stem of the Positive, which loses its final vowel : as,— 
oftrus, dear (st. oSro-) ; oArior, dearer; oAriaBimus, dearest, 
levia, light (st. levi-) ; levior, lighter; levissimui, lighted, 
iJBXlx, happy (st. fSlIo-) ; happier; fSlXoisslmus, happiest, 

babes, dull (st. hebet ) ; hebetior, duller ; hebetiasimus, dullest, 
a. Adjectives in -er form the superlative by adding -rimus to the 
nominative. The comparative is regular : as, — 

Acer, keen ; Acrior, Acerrimus. 
miser, wretched; miaerior, miaerrimus. 

So vetus (gen. veteria) has superlative veterrimua, from the old 
form vater ; and mAtUrua, besides its regular superlative (mAtdria- 
aimua), has a rare form mAtUrrimua. 

For the comparative of vetua, vetoatior (from vetuatua) in used. 
h. The following in >lia add -Umua to the stem clipped of its vowel. 
faciUa (st. faoili-), difficilis, aimilis, disaimilia, gracilis, bumilia. 
The comparative is regular: as, faciiia, ea,\y; faoillor, facilUmua. 

c. Compounds in -dicua (saying), >fioaa (doing), -▼olua (wiUtntp)^ 
take in their comparison the forms of corresponding participles in *iia, 
which wereiS^ciently used* as adjectives ; as, — 

maledioua, slanderous ; maladloantior, maledloentiaainitta. 
malevoluB, spiteful; malavolentior, malevolentiaaimaa. 

d. Adjectives in -ua preceded by any vowel but u rarely have ib|liia 
of comparison, but are compared by means of the adv^bs maglg, 
miJCiinA, most: as, — 

iddneus ,// ; magia iddneus, mAsdtAA iddnaua. 

Note. But piua has pUaalmua. ^ 

i The comparative suffix (earlier >i08} is the same as the dred|^-ii«x, or the Ski; 

That of the toperktive (4aeimua) is a double fdrm ; >erhapB Ibr 4ai^ 
timua (comparative arid superlative), or possibly for 48ii4lmiui (iiro supeibdive^' 
The endiiigs -Umiia and -rlmua are formed acBUnibuionftiS,^ from -ttmus 
and -atimia. The comparative and superlative thus Aimed are.iaew mbs: and 
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Most 'derivatives tn 4ous, -Idas, -Ilia, -Iris, -fUa, -tUua, -undua, 
-tlmtui, -SToa, -drua, with compounds (as dlgener, inopa) are 

also compared by means of magia and mftzime. 

€, Participles when used as adjectives are regularly compared : as,— 
patient i patientlor, patientisaimua. 
apertua, open; apertior, apertiaaimoa. 

/. A form ot diminutive is made upon the stem ot some compara* 
.rives ; as, grandiua-oulua, a httle larger (see ^ 164. a j. 

* 2. Zrregnlar and Defective Comparison. 

90. Several adjectives have in their comparison irregu 
lar forms : as, — 

bonus, melior, optimua, good^ better^ best. 

malua, plior, peaaimua, bad^ worse^ worst. 

mftgnua, mftior, m&ximus, greats greater., greatest. 

parvus, minor, minimus, small^ less, least. 

multua, plila (n.) (§ 86 . b), pldrimus, muc/t^ more^ moU. 

muitl, pltirla, pldrimf, many^ more^ most, 

ttiquam (indecl.), nlquior, nlquissimus, worthless (ct. $ 87./. 2) 
frilgl (Indecl.), frUgllior, frOgUisBimus, useful,, worthy iyX. §87./. 2). 
dexter, dexterior, dextimus, on the rights handy. 

Note, — I'hese irregularities arise from the use of different stems (cf. § 89. c). 

91. Some Comparatives and Superlatives appear with- 
out a Positive : ^ ^ 

a. The following are formed from stems not used as adjectives : — 
eda, citrl (adv. on this side) ; citerior, citimus, hitH^V:, kit her most. 
la, intrft (prep, within) ; interior, intimua, inner,, innwst. 
prae, prd (prep, before) : prior, primus, 
props (adv. near) : propior, proximua, nearer^ next. 

mtri (adv. beyond) : dlteHor, farther, farthest. 

% 

A Of the following the positive forms are rare, except when used as 
flMos (generally in the plural) : — 

t The forms in -trl and -^teruB were originally comparative (cf. alter), so that 
foe comparatives in -terior arc double comparatives. Inferos and auperua are 
HjOiniiaratives of a still more primitive form (cfc the English comp, in -er), * 

■Die superlatifes in 4IUIiia (-tumua) arc relics of old forms of comparison ; 
lltcMm in -mua Ike tmtia, a umiam a, prbnua, ore still more primitive. Forms 
Ike extrittma are supeiMtet ola compan^ve. In tact, comparison has always 
heeatreaiialwlfoaaaoeumttlati(mMendiiigs.ascliildieasay>rS^sraad>^^ 



fttaust.) 
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jextems, eact^xior, eactrtaiiiji (ejitiiiitni)* ouHr^ 

[faferus], InftfrioTf Infimus (Xmiu), hmr^ ImmU ($ S2* dy 
[posterua], posterior, postr&iins (poatumua), ia^ler^ Jasi* 
[auperoa], superior, supr^mus or sumittus, higher ^ 

The plurais, exterl, foreigners $ Xoferl, /Ae gods below } ponfeerl, 
posterity ; superl, t/ie heavenly gods ^ are common 

c. From iuvenis,^^wM, senex, old man (cf. § 88. b^ lire toitned the 
comparatives iiluior, younger^ senior, older ^ For these, however^ 
minor nfttfl and mftior n&ttl are sometimes used (nfttil being often 
omitted). The superlative is regularly expressed by minimus asxi 
mftximus, with or without nfttil. 

Note, — in these phrases u&ttL is ablative of specification (sec ^ 253). 

a. In the following, one or other of the forms of comparison is wanting: 

1. The positive is wanting in dSterior, dSterrimus ; dolor, doh^ 
simus ; potior, potisaimus. 

2. The comparative is wanting in bellus, caesins, falaus, Ildus 
(with its compounds), inclutus (or iuclitus), intrlctus, invitus, 
novns, plus, sacer, vafer, vetus (§ S9. a). 

3. The su|>erlative is wanting in Hctudsus, agrestis, alaoer, aro&- 
nuB, oaeous, diflturnus, exflis, ingSns, iSitlnuB, longlnquus, oblf- 
quus, opimus, prdcllvis, propfnquus, satur, sdgnis, sfirus. suplnus, 
surdua, taciturnus, tempestlvus, teres, violnua, and in some 
adjectives in -Ills. 

Note. — Many adjectives — as aureus, golden — are from their meaning 
incapable of oomjwrison ; ljut each language has its own usiigc in this respect 
Thus niger, glossy black, and candidus, skming wkiie, are compared ; but not 
&ter or albus, meaning absolute dead black or white (except that Plautus onoe 
has dtrlor), ^ 

3 , Comparisou of Adverbs. 

92. The comparative of Adverbs is the neuter acctU|a* 
tive of the comparative of the corresponding Adjective; 
the superlative is the Adverb in -d formed regularly from 
the superlative of the Adjective : a^, — 

eftrS, dearly (from cSrus, dear ) : oftxius, oAriasitni. 

miserd (miseiiter), wretchedly (from miser, wretck&i) : miseriiis, 

« miserrimi. 

leviter (from levis, light) : levins, levissimd. 
audioter (audteiter) (from audftx, bold)i 
bend, well (from bonus, goody, malltm, optimi. 
maid, iU (from mains, bad) : plHius. passiJiid. 
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The following are irregular or defeettve i 
did, imig (in time) ; difltioa» diiltiBaliiiS. 
potina, raihir ; potiaaimnnif/rj/ of aU^ in preference to all, 
aaepe, often ; eaeplila, oftenert again ; aaepisaimQ. 

enough ; antius* preferable. 
aeoua, otherwise ; aeoina, worse, 
multimi (multfi), magia, mfijclmS, much, fnore^ most. 
pmrum, not enough^ minua, less^ minimi, least. 

4 . Signification. 

' ^3. Resides their regular signification (as in English), 
the forms of comparison are used as follows : — 

a. The Comparative denotes a considerable or excessive degree of a 
quality : as, brevier, rather short ; aud&cior, too bold, 

h. The Superlative {of eminence) often denotes a very high degree 
of a quality without implying a distinct cump<irison : as, m£Ucimua 
numerua,^^ %fery great number. With quam, vel, or finua it denotes 
the highest possible degree : as, quam plilrimi, as many as possible } 
quam m&JCimfi potest (mftximS quam potest), as much as can be , 
viruni finum doctissimum, the one most learned man. 

C, With quisque, each, the superlative has a peculiar signifiration. 
Thus the phrase dftissimus quisque means, all the richest (eacjht 
richest man) ; primus quisque, alt the first (each first man in fiis 
order).* ^ 

^ Two sui)erlatives with quisque imply a proportion : as, — 
sapientissimus quisque aequissimd animd moritur (Cat. Maj.^ 
83), the wisest men die with the greatest equanimity', 

4 * A high degree of a quality is also denoted by such adverbs as 
adipillodam, valdfi, z*ery, or by per or prae in composition (§ 170. r) ; 
as» waidfi malus, very bad — p^nuimxM \ permignus, vety great i 
praiaaltas, very high (or deep). 

A low degree of a quality is indicated by sub in composition : as, 
4«llM|<lstiotts, rather e/mmfshf or by minus, not very; minimi, not 
ttimi pnnim, not enough ; nfin satis, not much, 

f. The amiparative miiOrfis has the special signification of ms- 
t^iors (cf. 5f <1, 91. c). ► 

^ The conqiamtive mindria often means desemdenUs. 

t *Mlnisldt)gtbii^cM» pile,««eli fiiieg b ui4»en»oslii^ 

isbtn. 
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NUMfcRALS. 

X. Cnrdiniil and OrdiaaL 

04. Cardinal numbers are the regular series of numbers 
used in counting. Ordinal numbers* are adjectives de- 
rived from these to express order or place. 

NcxrR. — Cardinal numbers ansv^er the question quot? Afiwmobjrf Ordinal 
numbers, the question quotUB ? w4t£A i« ordtrf (me of how manyf 

These two series are as follows . - 


CARDINAU ORPINAU ROMAN NUMERAIA 


I. Onus, una, unum, om. 

primus, -a, 

I. 

2. duo, duae, duo, /wo. 

secundus (alter), second* 

n. 

3. tres, Iriti, tlree. 

tertius. thir L 

Ill* 

4. quatluor (quatuor) 

quiirtus 

IV, 

5. (|iiTnque 

quintus 

V. 

6, sex 

sextus 

VL 

7. septem 

septiuius 

vn. 

8, octo 

octavus 

vm. 

9. novem 

nonus 

IX. 

10. decern 

decimus 

X. 

II. undedm 

Omiecimus 

XI. 

12. duodecim 

duodecimus 

xn. 

13. tredecim (decern et tres) 

tertius decimus 

Xlll. 

14. quattuordecim 

quartus decinrm.s 

xrv. 

15. quTndecim 

quintus decimus 

XV, 

16. scdecim 

sextus decimus 

XVI. 

17. septendeqlny 

Septimus decimus 

XVIL 

18 duudevlgintl (octddecim) 

duodcvTcOnsimus 

XVIIL 

19. undcviginli (novendecim) 

OndevTcensimus 

XIX. 

20. viginti 

vicensimus (vTggnsimtis) 


21. vIgintT Onus 

vicensimus primus 

xxt 

(or 0 nus ct viginti) 

(unu.s et vicansimus, sfSr.) 



i 1 he Ordinals (except secundixs, tertlua, octftvus) are fontied by mem 
of the same suffixes as superlatives. Thus declmUB (compare the %|il Indmp) 
may t>e regarded as the last of a series of ten ; primuB h a superlathre of the 
,of prd ; the forms in -tus (qoftrtufl, quIiitUB, sextUB) may be i^rapaned vM. 
the corresponding Greek forms in -ref, and with epwrof, supei^dve erfS} 
ndnus is contracted from novtonua ; white the others have the regi|pr siipeil#ft 
ending -edmuB. Of the exception.^ seciuadlMI is a partidpte of 0quarj Bad 
altar is a eomparadve form (compare -rqtef hi Greek). The of tm 

aw oontpomids of themift witii, a frigmasi of dadain; as, vfgfttCtrw dvt-gitttf 
(dmdaoant-tl?). 
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CARDINAL. 

ORDINAL. ROMAN 

NUMERALS 

50. tiiginti 

tlfcensimus 

xxx^ 

40. quadrIlgintR 

quadragensimus 

XL. 

50. quinquagintR 

quinquagensimus 

L. 

60. sexRginta 

sexagensimus 

LX 

70. septuaginta 

septuagensimus 

LXX. 

80. octoginta 

octdgensimus 

LXXX. 

90. ndn&ginta 

nonagensimus 

xc. 

100. centum 

centensimus 

c. 

loi. centum (et) Onus, etc. 

centensimus primus, etc. 

Cl. 

200. ducenti, -ae, -a 

ducentensimus 

cc. 

300. trecenfi 

4recentensimus 

ccc. 

,400. quadringenti 

quadringentensimus 

cccc. 

500. quTngentI 

quingentensimus 

ID, or D. 

600. sexcenll 

sexcentensimus 

DC. 

700. septingentl 

septingentensimus 

DCC. 

800. octingenti 

octingcnlensimus 

DCCC. 

900. nongenti 

nongentensimus 

DCCCC. 

1000. mille 

millensimus 

CID, or M. 

5000. quTnque mTlia (millia) 

quTnquiens millensimus 

IDD. 

10,000. deccin niTlia (millia) 

deciens millensimus ^ 

CCIDO* 

100,000. centum milia (millia) 

centiens millensimus 

ccaoDDi 


Noi'K. — T he forms in -Snsimus are often written without the n: as, TiciS* 
Bimus, etc. 


a. For the inflection of Anus, see § 83. It often has the meaning 
of sam^ or only^ Tlie plural is used in this sense ; but also, as a simple 
numeral, to agree with a plural noun of a singular meaning : as, ftna 
OMtra, one camp (cf. § 95. b). ^ 

The plural occurs also in the phrase (Inl et alter!, one party and 
Uu ot^er (the ones and the others). 

Duo,^ two, and amb5, are thus declined ; — 


Nom. 

duo 

duae 

duo 

Gen. 

dudrum 

duaruia 

dudnun 

Dat. 

duobua 

duabuB 

dudbuB 

Acc. 

duos (duo) 

duRB 

duo 

Abl. 

dudbua 

duabUB 

dudbuB 


r. yiHN, trim, tAreCt is an 1-stcm, and is regularly declined like the 
.{riiitrai of (ace § 84)* The other cardinal numbers, up to oeotam 
(ioo)» are indecfiaablo* 

t the form in ^ i» a remnnitt of Uie tkuawmmAer^ wliich wys k»t m M 
ii ftraadl is cognate laagnafet. 



Ntmerab. 


IftHk*#.] 


6l 


The forms aot& 4 eoiai, lapYeiideoiiB are rare, todiiriM 
MvUfntl bein^ used, mstead ^ Similar fonmt ?lbr h^ler 
occasionally fmind: as, duddtquadrtgintft, tkirty-^IUi 
tam^ mnety^nim* 

d* The hundreds, up to 1000^ su'e o>steins, and are regularly 
like the plural of bonus. 

A Mille, a t/tousand, is in the singular an indeclinable adjective. 
In the plural (mlUa or millia, thousands)^ it is used as a neuter noun, 
with a genitive plural. Thus, cum mille hominibua, ninth a thousand 
men ; but cum du 5 bu 8 mUibus hominum, with two thousand mm\ 

Note. — T he singular mille is sometimes found as a noun in the nominative 
and accusative: as, mille hominum^mlsit ; but in the other cases only in 
connection with the same case of milla: as, oum octd milibua pedltum 
mille equitum, with eiglu thousand foot and a thousand horse. 

/. The ordinals are o-stems, and are declined like bonus. 


2. Distributives. 

95. Distributive Numerals are declined like the plural 
of bonus. 

Note. — These answer to the interrogative quotSnl ? how many of each^ or at a 
timef as,— . 

18. oclom deni or 
duodeviceni 

19. novem deni or 
findevicdni 

20. vlceni 

21. vicem singull, etc. 

30. trice nl 
40. quadrggeni 
50. qulaqu^ggni 
60. sexHgem 
70. s^tuageni 
80. octdgenl 
90. nbn&g^ni 

Distributives are used as follows : — 

a. In the sense oi so many apiece or on each sidei as, slnpilli 
slngulSS^ one apiece (one each to each one) \ agri sef^ina Ififm 
plSbl dlvlisa sunt, le. sown jugera to each dipsen (sevei||ttgera taildi)r 

dc. ',t‘ 


1. singull, 

2. hxm^ two-anddwo. 

3. terni, trim 

4. quaterni 

5. qulnl 

6. sen! 

7. septgni^ 

8. octdnl 

9. novgni 

10. den! 

11. undeni 

12. duodeni 

13. tern! deni, dc 


100. centeni 
200. duceni 
300. treceni 
400. quadringi^ni 
500. qulngenl 
600. s^scgni 
700. septingenl 
800. octingeni 
900. nongenl 
1000. millem , 
2000. bina milia 
10,000. dSna milia 
100,000. cent^na milia 


if. ^ — 


t Or,in|x)etxy,Ottmt)lsiidltehoinitdbus,««i^/iei^tf 
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Numerals. [H 


b. Instead of Cardinals, to express simple number, when a noun is 
jAmnl In form bll singuhn in meaning : blna bnstra, two camps (dud 
|^aatr| would miean imo farts). But the plural Hat is used (instead ol 
to signify one (see § 94. a), and trlnl (not temi) for three. 
^ €. In multipUcadon: as, bia blna, twice two; ter aeptnnia didbus, 
in thrice seven days. 

d. By the poets instead of cardinal numbers, particularly where pair& 
or sets are spoken of: as, blna baa^ia, two shafts (two in a set). 

3. Numeral Adverbs. 

06 . The Numeral Adverbs answer the 
(quotiOa), haw many times, how often. 

^ I. semel, once. 12. duodeciens 

bis, twice. 13. terdeciens 

3. teitv thrice. 14. quaterdeciens 

4. quater 15. quindeciens 

5. quinquiens (-es) 16. sedeciens 

6. sexigns (-©s) 17. septi€sdcciens 

18. diiodcvicicns 

19. undeviciens 

20. viciens 

21. semel et viciens, etc. 

30. triciens 


question quoti§U8 

40. quadragiens 

50. quincjuagiSns 

60. sexagiens 

70. septuagiens 

80. octogiens 

90. nonagieos 

100. centidns 

200. ducentiens 

300. trecentiens . 

1000. imliens 

1 0,00a dedans mili^ns 
• ♦ 

Notk,— T hey arc used, in comiunation with mille, to express the higher 
numbers : as, ter et triciSns (centSna mllia) s§stertitlm, 3300^00 sesterces. 
Forms in >BS are often written without the n : us, qulnquiOa. 


7. septic ns (-es) 

8. octiens 

9. noviens 
10. dedans 

undeciens 


II 


4. Othor Numerals. 

97. The adjectives aimplejc, singie, duplex, de tble, two-fold, 
triplex, quadru-, qutncu>, aeptem-, deoem-, centu-, adaqui* (i)^}, 
ttiiilti-plex, manifold, are called Multiplicatives. 

a. PROKmxiONALs are ; duplua, triplua, etc., twice as great, etc. 

k. Temporals; b'tmysAytetman, of two (xc three year s'" age; biennia, 
Mentiii, lasting two or three years; bimSatria, trimOatria, of two or 
months; biduum, biennium, a period of two days ot years. 
Partitives ; blniriua, temliiaa, of two or three parts. 
Fractions: dimidia para (dtmidium), ahalf; tertla pBxn,aihird. 

Note, — Batlmetions are regularly expressed by special words derived from fta 
{a tmmd) sad the numerals : as, trUlna, a fiSfrvf /bOa, iwththiris. 

e. Other dedivalhwi ace; iloid, unity; blnid, the two (of dice); 
pKtein na, ifthefast kgiom ; pi%Bairtii% t^the fast rank; dinisiiia, 
a jMiiof tamm; bKm (distrilmtiTe), 



ililt) Pmonal mul Reflex^ PwMum. 


Chapter V. — Pronouns, 

98. Pronouns have special forms of declension. 

Note.— T hese special forms are, in general, survivals of a more primitive form 
of declension than that of nouns, 

1 . Perflonal Pronouns. 

The Personal pronouns of the first person are ego, /, nde, we { Of 
the second person. Ml. thou, vda, ye or you, 

% 

FiRSr PERSON. 


Nom. 

ego, /,• 

nds, we t 

Gen. 

xnel, of me ,* 

uostrflm (tri), ifusf 

1 )AT, 

mihi (ml), to mei 

ndbto, to us ( 

Acc. 

m6, me\ 

u5s, us; 

Voc. 

— 

— 

Abl. 

mfl, by me ; ndbls, by us, 

SECOND PKESON. 

Nom. 

tfl, thou ; 

v68 , ye or you ; 

Gen. 

tul, you 1 

voBtrfUn, vostrX; veetitUil (taQ 

Dat. 

tlbi 

vObto 

Acc. 

t6 

v6s 

Voc. 

to 

v 5 b 

Abl. 


v 5 bto 


a. The personal pronouns of the third person-^ he, she, it, thry-^ 
are wanting in Latin, a demonstrative being sometimes used (see § loi). 

b. The plural n5B is often u.sed for the singular ego; the plural vde 
never for the singular t€l* 

c. Old forms are genitive, into, tto| accusative and illlative 
ted (cf, § 10, h). 

2 . Reflexive Frononne^ 

. RcficMve pronouns are used in the Oblique Casca lo ftfer to fee, 
Subject of the sentence or clause (see § 196). ^ ^ « 

a. In the first and second persons the obliqqe Isaacs of Personal 
pronouns are used as Reflexives: as. m« oontnlf, / we/^ (I betook 
myself); t§ laudie, ym pemae yotsTH^ t pofwriMI«iHii% RO 

Persuade our sdvei^ 
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h. The reflexive pronoun of the Third Person has a special form' used 
only in this sense, the same for both singular and plural. It is thus 
declined : — 

Gen. nul, of himself^ herself themselves, 

Dat. sibi, to himself^ herself themselves, 

Acc. (sfisC), himself herself themselves, 

Abl. (sBsB), by himself herself themselves. 

Sis (genidve) and sBd (accusative and ablative) are ancient. 

3. Possessive Pronouns. 

The Possessive pronopns are, for the first person : mens, my^ noster, 
for the second person; tuus, thy^ your^ voster, vester, 

third person: suns, his^ her^ their. These are declined like 
^jectives of the first and second declensions (see §§ 81,82). But 
meus has regularly ml (rarely mens) in the vocative singular mascu- 
line. 

Note, — 8uu 8 is only reflexive, referring to the subject. For a possessive 
pronoun of the third person not referring to the subject, the genitive of a demon- 
strative must be used, 'l iius, patrem suum occidit, he killed his (own) fistker; 
but patrem Bius occidit, he killed his (somebody else's) father, 

HO. In the meaning and use of the Personal, Reflexive, 
and Possessive pronouns it is to be observed that — 

u. To express Possession and simifeir ideas the possessive pro- 
nouns must be used, not the genitive of the perso^J or reflexive 
pronouns (cf. § 197. <t). Thus, my father is pater meus, never patei 
met 

b. The forms noatrdm, vostrflm, etc., are w&tA partitively i as,— 

Onusquisque noatjUm, each one of us \ so 
vostrOm omnium, of all of you, 

I . The forms of the genitive of the personal pronouns are really the 

l^iptives of the possess! ves : mel. tul. sul, nostrl, vostii, gen. sing, neuter; 
Heatrtlm, VOatrUm, gen. pUi. masc. or neuter contracted. So in early and later 
lAtfn we find tbaa vestr&rum. me ofy<m {women), 

€, The gfiuitiyes mal^ tuf, anl, noatif, veatif, are chiefly tts^ 

mmcHT tiflii tioatil, Ar 
rnfl tut pudat, /em 



D^mom^ive Pmmm. 

a. .The redprocaSs one atudker and each ot^ are esi^resaed 
mH or alter • . • altm’um : as, — 

alter altetina 5va franglt, th^ droah each other^s eggs (one * , * esh 
the other). 

inter aft amant, th^ hve one another (they love among them* 
selves). 

e. The preposition cum, witk^ is joined enclitically with the ablative 
of the personal and reflexive pronouns : as, t§cum loquitur, he talks 
with you. * 

/*. To the personal and reflexive (and sometimes to the pos- 
sessive) pronouns certain enclitics are joined for emphasis: -met 
to all except ttl (iiom.); -te to tH (tilte, also tfltimet) ; -pte to 
the ablative singular of the adjectives, and in early Latin to the 
others: as, — 

v58metip86s prdditia, betray your own very selves, 
audpte ponder e, by its own weight. 


4. Bemonetrative Pronotina. 

lOO. The Demonstrative pronouns arc hlo, this) is, ille, iate, 
that; with the Intensive ipse, self, and idem, same.^ 

a. Ble is a later form of ollus (olle), which is sometimes used 
by the poets; a genitive singular in -I, -ae, -I, occurs in ille and 
iate. 

b. late is sometimes found in early writers in the form ate, etc.« 
with the entirejpss of the flrst syllable ; and the flrst syllable of Ipae 
and ille is very often used as short in early ix)etry. 

c. Ipae is compounded of la and -pae (for -pte, from the same root 
as potia) (cf. § 99./‘)» meaning self. The former part was originally , 
declined, as in reftpae (for rd e&pae), in fact. An old form ipitia 
occurs. 

idem ia the demonstrative ia with the affix -dem. 


t These demonstratives are combinations of o- and 1-stems, which ate 
f^iearly distinguishable. Bio is a compound of the stem ho- with the demonst^ 
tive enclitic -oe, which appears 1- iuU in early Latin (l^e), and when followed by 
the enclitic -ae (hlotne). In most of the cases <ce |s shortened to and in nutiw 

lost ; bat it b often appended for emphasis to fomis that do not mfllarhr 
(as bflltiooe). In ea^ Latin -c alone Is retained in some of thA 
XBa and Into are aometimea l^vmd widi iH^ $aaut meMct IBId^lpniae, 10(0; 
ateo ttlOo (eoc. or ahi: } sol. |h > 
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101. The demonstratives are used either iviiA nouns 
as Adjectives, or ahne as Pronouns. From their signifi- 
cation they cannot (except ipse) have a vocative. TfiTey 
are thus declined : — 




MOi Ms, 



is, ^Aaf, 


Singe 

M. ^ 

F, 

n. 

M. 

F. 


Nom. 

hXo 

^haec 

hdc 

is 

ea 

id 

Gen. 

bfUue 

hiiiuB 

hfUus 

ISiuB 

ditis 

diua 

Dat. 

halo 

huio 

huic 

el 

eX 

el 

Acc. 

huno 

hano 

h5c 

eum 

earn 

id 


h6o 

hftc 

h6c 

ed 

ed 

ed 

v|f 

Plar. 







Nom. 

hi 

hae 

haeo 

I(el) 

eae 

ea 


hdriim 

hftrum 

hdrum 

edrum 

edmm 

edrum 

Dat. 

hie 

hlB 

Mb 


efs or IS 


Acc. 

hde 

hdB 

haec 

ede 

edB 

ea' 

Abl. 

hU 

hiB 

hlB 


efs or Xb 


Sing. 


ille, t/tai. 



ipse, se/f. 

'4 

Nom. 

iUe 

ma 

illlid 

ipse 

ipsa 

ipsum 

Gen. 

mine 

illlUB 

iUIuB 

ipsIuB 

ipsXus 

IpBlUB 

Dat. 

mi 

illl 

ill! 

ipsi 

ipBl 

ipsX 

Acc. 

mum 

illam 

iUud 

ipsum 

Ipsam 

ipsum 

Xoc, 




ipee 


ipsum 

Abl. 

illd 

m& 

1115 

ipad 

ipsd 

ipsd 

Plnr. 







Nom. 

lUI 

Ulae 

Ula 

ipsX 

ipsae 

ipsa 

Gsk. 

mdrum 

mdrum 

illdrum 

4>Bdrum ipBfirum ipsdrum 

Dat. 

mil 

illXs 

miB 

tpBhl 

ipBlB 

ipaXa 

Acc 

illde 

illftB 

ilia 

^ds 

ipsftB 

ipsa 

Voc. 

— 



, 

ipeX 

ipaae 

ipsa 

Abl. 

lUIe 

miB 

miB 

ipalB 

ipsXs 

ipalB 


Idem/ (he same, 

wnoular, plural.' 

tddni e&dem Idem Idem(eX-) eaedem eHimm 

G« iliiedMi iiuedem Ciuedem edituideiii efLrundem ednindeif 
D* etdeta etdem eldem eledem or ledeia 

Ac. ennddltt # ro B »W i Idem ededem ededem eMem 
4^*Admii dMM eddeni I ^ eiidem or Isdem 

|il^» iete» tatttdy (foiider), is it^ded:^ tUe. 



VHm and iata are combined with die demenstradve Hms : I 

M. r. K. 
istSo iataeo iat^ 
latano iatano iatdo (letda}. 
iatdo 4atio iatdo 

ptim^ .. 

Nn AOC. — — - — — Ulaeo ~ -r-^ iataeo 

. ♦ A. 

a. For the dative and ablative plural of hic the old fo^^m Mbiui i« 
sometimes found ; baec occurs (rarely) for hae. 

The normal forms iUI, IstS (gcn.)t and iUae, iatae (dat}« are 
found ; also the nominative plural Istaeoe, illaeoe (for istae, tllan}« 
r. The plural forms t, U, Idem, Isdem, are often written II, its, etc. 
Obsolete forms are eae (dat. for el), and egbus or Ibus (dat, plur. 
for IML ^For el are found also « and Si. 

composition irith eoce or fin, Mold! are formed eoonm, 
eooaniy eooOs, eccfts; eccillum, 8Uum, SUam, aU5s, iUls; 
eootstainu These forms are dramatic and colloquial. 

e. The combinations hfliusmodl (hiUuscemodI), fiiusmodi, etc.^, 
are used as indeclinable adjectives, equivalent to t&lisr as, ris 
Oiusmodl, such a thing (a thing of that sort : compare § 21 5). 


n K. 

NoM. IHIo msec lUdo(Ulflo) 
Acc. lUuno lUano Uldc (iUtto) 
Abl. iuoo iuio m5c 


102* In the use ol these demonstratives it is to be 
observed that — 

4^ Hto is used of what is mear the speaker (in time, place, thought, 
or on the written page). It is hence called the defnonstratwe of the 
first person. *tt is sometimes used of the speaker himself; aq^tunes 
lor ** the latter^ of two persons or things mentioned in speech or writ* 
log; more rarely for **the former,^ when that, though more remote 0^ 
(he writim^page^ is nearer the speaker In (ime^ pittest or t^ght. ^ 

A XUo k tts^ of what is remote (in time, etc.) ; and ts hence callC’^ 
the demmstreUive of the third person. It is sometimes need to me^ 
^the former^ (see under hlo, a)\ also (usindly followit^ its noii^> 
of wkUds famous or weff-hmwui ofteo (especially die ileater idtm. 
lo mean « the following.*’ |;:-J 


» the letsesivs ^ k also feund la numeroiis combiiialloiis^ps» hlHwIoe, 
htiiiee. Iidmiiee, nftranco, bBsoo. niaoe (d n„ p, Inset iikH» 

wftli Oio Inierroeadve 4se. m hOoliie, hOeotne , liSfUm. tlUdpe, eie; 
hitettfia«.#ee Is iMied In the fee— e n p en (neniO, ewaapen, smiapes, dfliNMi. 
eipen.nbi). 
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Xito is used of irliat is bdwan the two others in remoteness ' 
often in allusion to the person addressed, — hence called the demons 
UrcUwe of the secopd person^ It especially refers to one’s opponent (in 
court, et&)» and frequently implies a kind of contempt. 

^ Xs is a weaker demonstrative than the others and does not denote 
any special object, but refers to one just mentioned, or to be afterwards 
explained by a relative. It is used oftener than the others as a personal 
pronoun (see ^98. i. o) ; and is often merely a correlativ* to the relative 
,qul . as, etun quern, one whom; eum cdnsulem qul ndn dubitet 
(Cic.), a consul who will not hesitate* 

e. Ipse may be used with a personal pronoun of either person, as 
.iittikvtpsi (nOsmetipsT), we ourselves ; or independently (the verb con* 
wmng the pronoun, or the context implying it), as ipal adestis, 
are yourselves present ; or with a noun, as ipsi fontSs (Virg.), the very 
fousdakes* 

NO'rE. — In English, the pronouns etc., are used both intensively (as, 

hi willeofM Aimset/) and reflexively (as, he will kill himself) ' in Latin the former 
would be translated by Ipse ; the latter, by 85 or s585. 

/. The pronouns htc, ille, and is are used to point in either direction, 
back to something just mentioned or forward to something about to be 
mentioned. The neuter forms'are especiallyiHised to refer to a chuise, 
phrase, or idea : as, est illud quidem vel niSzimum aoimuxii 
(Tuscul. i. 52), that is in truth a very great thing to see the $e^ . ’ 

5 . Relative Pronouns. "^ 

103. The relative pronoun qul, who, whkh^ is thus de- 
dined : — 


SINGUlJVlt. 



PLURAL. 


Nom. «qul 

quae 

quod 

qul 

quae 

quae 

CiEN. cOius 

otUuB 

oiiius 

qudrum 

qutrum 

qudrum 

Dat. out 

out 

cui 

quibuB 

quibus 

quibus 

Ace. quern 

quam 

quod 

quds 

qufts 

quae 

Abi.. qud ^ 

quA 

qud 

quibus 

quibus 



6 . Interrogative and Xadefinite Pronouns. 
rtlO#. The interrogative or indefinite quis (qul), wiwl 
which f any, is declined in the Singular as follows 

HoM. quit (qul) quae quid (quod) 

Gen. Oittiia otiiua cUius 

Dai*. ouH owi eui 

4 Acc. quem qnam ^uid (quod) 

Abl. qud qud quO 



I Relative md InteftegmM^ Rfxmtms. 

The Plural b the same as the Relative. Tlb\ilil|iitii qub 

b rare as an inde£fi!te (see $ 105. dy « 

KOTB.*— The R^tive, Interrogative, and tndeSaite Pmnouna are eftghii^ o 1 
the tame Stem, and the forma for the most part are the same (eompare | with " 
} 104). The stem has two forms, quo- and qul-.t The bteitegative seoie b 
doubtless the original one. 

Case-Forms.— -tf. The relative has always qul, quae, quod. The 
interrogative and indefinite |iave quis» quae« quid» su^iantwet and 
qvd, qume, quod, adjective r as, quia vooat? whe calls t quid irldii? 
what do you teet qut homd vooBtt what man calls t quod templtim 
vidfis ? what temple do you %eef 

Note.— B ut qui is often used without any apparent adjective force , and quii 
Is very common as an adjective, especially with words denoting a person : as, qiid 
nOminat md? x.ko calls my namef dids futt? whai^day was ttf quia 
homd? Whatman f but oftun qul bomO? wkat sort of a manf ndsold quI sUi, 
I huow not who you aro^ 

d. Old fi)rm3 for the genitive and dative are qudiua, quoi. 

c. The Ibihh qui is used for the ablative of both numbers and all 
genders ; but Especially as an adverb (Jiow^ by which way^ in any way), 
and in the combination quicum, with whom^ as an interrogative or an 
indefinite relative. 

d. A nominative plural quds (stem qui-) is found in early Latin. 
The dative and ablative quia (stem quo-) is old, but not Infrequent. 

e. The preposition cum is joined enclitically to all forms of tl^ 
ablative, as wuh the personal pronouns {§ r) : as, qudoum, qul- 
oum, qulbuscum. 

Note.— B ut occasionally oum precedes as with other words: as, cum qu 5 
(Juv.4,9). .. ^ 

/. The accusative form quom, oum (stem quo-) is used only as a 
conjunctive adverb, meaning when or since, 

g. The adjective uter is used as an interrogative and indefinite reli- 
live. It b declined as an adjective of three terminations (sec § fij). 

Nohte. —This word it probably the comparative of the stem quo- ; cf. IntlR 
<pu 5$, foot-note), end Greek 

105 « The pronouns quis and qitl appear in various co%^ 

* binations. 

1 Ftom qui- are formed qulB. quid, qv«n, qutbus, qid (i^) ; whl^qul. 
Quao (uom.), ere prcfosbly lengfomied forms of auO-,quir (sdl laRdlwL l), 
miide bj the addkta of tim deiM»ttradvw 
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#. *nki "idwii Honaiqm (-oimqlM) (cf. qiii^qiie) addad to tbe 
itbdve makes as indedniDe relative* which is declined like the simple 
word \ a% qnldtuiiqiie, quaeounique, qnodoumque* whoivir^ wktU-' 
mfiti olkiasoujiqae, etc. 

NOTS.«-> Thtft lalRx, wtth the same meaning, may be used with any relative : 
quftlisoiaxnque, pfwkaUver uni; quanddouznque (also rarely qtumdlSquey, 
mlaiptfwr; abicwsnquw. 

h The interrogative form doubled makes an indefinite relative : as» 
qhlsqttls* whoever (so otut, however^ ubiubl* wherever)* Of quiih 
qiaiis both parts are declined, but the feminine is wanting in classic use . 
thus— 

Nom. qulsquis (quTqiil) quidquid (quicquld) 

Acc quemqnem quidquid (qulcquid) 

^ Abl. qudqud qutqufi qu6qu5 

quTquf 

D., Abl. quibusquibus 


Notr.*— This compound is rare, except In the forms quisqul8|^gulbquld, and 
qudQuO. The cascsfomi ouainquam Is used only as a conjunchon, meaning 
iUtimtgh (strictly kowevgr), QulquI (nom. smg.) is an early and qu&qu& a late 
form. The grammarians give also a regular genitive and dative. Cuiouimodl 
is used like a genitive, but is probably locative. .!a 

c* Indefinite compounds arc the following: quldam* afaeeriainj^ 
qideisiam, my qulvls, quilibet, any you please; quiaquam, at 
aU* Of these the former part is declined like quis and quf, but they 
dkli liavc both quod (adjective) and quid (substantive) in the neuter. 

if. The indefinite quia, otherwise rare, is found in the compounds 
•Uquii, someone^ and the combinations SI quis, if any; u6 quis, test 
em% that none; eoquis, uum quia, whether any, and a few others. 

Thi^ arg^declifiled^ke quis, but have generally qua instead of 
qaMi except In the nominative plural feminine. The forms adiquae, 
Ob^uae, nominative singular feminine, occur rarely. 


Korrs —The compounds qulspiam, allqulS^ and qulsquam are offien used 
IgMeaMi quia with si, 116, and num, and arc-rather more emphatic, as'^ quiq 
St aiiquis, it some one, b\ qulaquaxn, if otgt one (opetf d i). 

'"jif . 


Hiese compounds are thus cteclined : — 
• aUqula, some* 


Oat* 

Abl. 


lOiqiiia (aliqu^ aUqua 
aliofilUB 
alioui 

aUqoMii attbbMl 

allqiid 


aliquid (aliquod) 
tdiqiildC«Hqii04) 
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Ftoir, 


I^OMU lOlqiif 
Cm , aUqtidrum 
Dat. 

Aoc aliqiidtt 
Abju 


attquM 9Mqm 

aitq u i niro «ll%M 6 ra» 
aliquibiM 

aliquis Altqiui 

aUquibus 


The forms la -qul and are adjective ; ^o»e In qida and 

^aid» substantive: as, alU^bod bonim!, butaUquid 

bon!^ imtething gi) 0 d (something of good}« 


Note. Allquia is compounded witla atl>» old stem of aUaa (p. 49, lQO%>aota)^ 
But the meaning «/A«r usually disappears. 


e. The enclitic particle que added to the interrogative gives a uni- 
versal ! as, qtdiaque, tuery one, uterque, eUhtr of two, or bfgh* In this 
combination qd*B is regularly declined. 

In die compound (Lauaqnisque, every sin^ one^ both parts are 
declined, and they are sometimes separated by other words. 

Quotas quiaque has the signification haw many^ pray t often in a 
disparaging sense. 

/ The relative and Interrogative have rarely a possessive adjective 
ofUos (<€, 'ttm), whose I and a patrial efUfts (oaiat<), of what country* 
g. Quantus, how greats qufilis, of what sortf are derivative adjectives 
from the same stem as the interrogative. They are use'd as Interrogative 
or relative, corresponding to the demonstratives tantos, tUto 

A. Quisquam, with fUlus, any, unquam, ever, usqiMun, onywAfTtf 
are chiefly used in negative sentences, or where there is an Implied 
negative, as in interrogative or conditional sentences, or after qui^na, 
thani without \ viac, scarcefy: as, ueoqulsquaia ax Igotlaa 

tantd, and mbody from that great throng; at ;^|||d^ua]ar|Mt tlinldtHii 
is ego anm, if any one is timorous, I am the man ; ainei' W5 dblail|d« 
without any master; an quisquam usquam gentiuiu aat 
ttisar ? wAy / is there anybody anywhere in the world so wretched f ^ 

f . C|iii8nam is emphatic : fray, who f acquis and numquis are 
compounded from the Indefinite particle du and the interrogative 

they mean not who, but any in a question: as, aoquis nib vidat? dbfff 
any one see us/ uam quid bde dubitls, do you at all d^ht thsst 


7 . CorralatlTaa. 


Many pronouns, pronominal adjectives, ^ 
verbs bave corresponding demonstrative, relative, mii$r(hog^ 
ative^ and indefinite forms. Such parallel forir^ are ^eUed 
CoRR£i.i^iV£S. They are shown in the followi^ — 




Etymology: Pronouns. 

[ssioftior. 

Btatanm. 

aELATIVE. 

INTERitOa 

IKDEF, RELATIVE. 

INDEF. 


qul,ee^ 

quia? quiaquis,a/>4i?«/^ aliquia,^ 

tantaa, so great quantua 

quautua? (quantuacumque) aliquantua 

tins, such 

quftUa 

qudlia? 

(quaiiaoumque) 

— 

ibi, ihiti 

ubi 

abi? 

ubiubi 

alioubi 

ad, thUker^ 

qud 

qu5? 

qu6qu5 

aliqud 

at, ihat way 

quft 

qua? 

qudqua 

aliqua 

luda, thence 

unda 

unde? 

(undecumque) 

alicunde 

turn, then 

quom, cum quandd ? 

(cumcumque) 

aliquandd 

t6t, so snany 

quot 

quot? 

quotquot 

aliquot 

totida, so often quotida 

quotiSa ? 

(quotiascumque) aliquotiaa 


a. TWf forms tot (originally toti), so many ^ quot, Jww (as) many, 
aliquot, sever ali totidem, as many^ are indeclinable, and may take 

anjQOs, tot proelils, tot imperfttdrSs 
(Ck.), so many commanders, for so many years, in so many battles, 

b. The relative word in a pair of correlatives is often to be rendered 
simply asi thus, tantum argeuti quantum aeris, as much (of) silver 
as (of) copper, 

c. A frequent form of correlative is found in the ablative qu5 or 
quantd, by how much ; e6 or tantd, by so much, used with compara- 
tives (rendered in English the . . . the) * ; as, — 

qud magls cdu&ris, e5 longius prdgrederis, the mots you tr^} 
the farther on you get (by which the more, etc.^ by that the 
farther), ’ 

107. Certain relative and demonstrative adverbs are 
used correlatively as conjunctions : as, — 

Ut (rel) . . . ita, sic (dem.), as (while) ,, ,so (yet), 
tam (dem.) . . . quam (rel), so (as) , . . as, 
oum (rel) . . . turn (dem.), both . . . andi while ,,, so also; not only 
also. 

Compare aut (vel) , . . aut (vel), . . . . 

Wi slva (aau) . . . alve ; utrum ... Ml, whether ,,, or, 

1 tn this phrase the is not the definite article but a pronominal adverb, being the 
Aitglo^Sajion the Instrumental case of t^e pronoun |>®l, ikat, 'ITiis pronoun 
Is used btiih as demonstrative and relative. Thus the.,, the corresponds exactly 
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Chapter VI. — Verbs. 

INFLECTION OF THE VERB 

1. Voice, Mood, Tense. 

108 . The inflection of the Ve’-b denotes Voice, Mood, 
Tense, Number, and Person. 

a. The Voices arc two : Active and Passive. 

h. The Moods are four: Indicative, Subjunctive, Imperative, ai|d 
Infinitive.^ 

r. The Tenses are six, viz.; — 

1. For continued action. Present, Imperfect, Future. 

2. For completed action, Perfect, Pluperfect, Future Perfect. 

d. Person and Number. — There are separate terminations for 
each of the three Persons, — first, second, and third, — both in the 
singular and in the plural. 

2. Noun and Adjective Forms. 

109. The following Noun, and Adjective forms are also 
included in the inflection of the Latin Verb : — 

a. Four Particirlks,® viz. : — 

ActiveX the Present and Future Participles 
Passive: the Perfect Participle and the (ierundive.* 

h. The Gerund : this is in form a neuter noon of the second declen* 
sion, used only in tbe^oblique ca.se.s of the singular. A corresponding 
nominative is supplied by the Infinitive {see § 114. note). 

c. The Supine: see §§ 71. a and 114. A 

3. Defective Forme. 

110. Special forms for some of the tenses tre wanting 
in certain parts of the verb : — 

, ' i The Inhnitive is strictly a case of an abstract fioun^ express^ tfie action el 
the verb (p. lao. /) ; but it plays so iMportant a part in verbal coniferaetSeit, It 
is properly treated as a part of the verb. ^ 

4 The Participles are Adjectives in inflection and meaning } 45 . 
have the power ctf Verbs in construction and m distinguishing tuneC . 

• The Gerundive is also used as an adjective, indicadiig or (see 

1 113 . d). in late use it became a Future Fsasive pMrtkhde. 
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a* Tlie Stibjunctive mood wants the Future and the Future Perfect 
In most CQit^tructions, these tenses are supplied without ambiguity % 
the Present (or Imperfect) and the Perfect (or Pluperfect); Ibr 
originally all tenses of the subjunctive referred* to future time. In 
some constructions the want is supplied by the future participle with 
the proper tense of the verb signifying to be: as, oum aeodttimft 
•it, since he mnil foiltnu. 

h. In the Passive voice in all moods the tenses of completed action 
(Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future Perfect) are supplied by the Perfect 
Par||niple with the present, imperfect, and future of the verb signifying 
: as, occXsus eat, he was hilled, 

c. In the Imperative mood, the only tenses are the Present and the 
luture. 

d. In the Infinitive mood the Present (active and passive) and the 
Perllft^X active) only are formed by inflection. A Future in the active 
voice is formed by the Future Participle with the infinitive signifying 
TO be: as, •mfttiiruB esse, to he going to lo7>e\ in the passive, by 
the Former Supine with Irl (infin. pass, ^of Ire, to go): as, amStum 
Wt, to he about to he lotmi. For the Perfect passive, see b above. 


II.-SIQNIFICATION OF THE FORMS OF THE VERB. 

1< Voices. 

111. The Active and Passive Voices in Latin generally 
correspond to the active and passive in English; but — 

a. The passive voice often has a Reflexive meaning : as, induitur 
western, he puts on his (own) clotlbes; Turnus vertitur, Turnus turns 
, (^himself). ^ 

Note.'- This use corresponds very nearly to the Greek Middle voice, and is 
doubtless a survival of the original meaning of the passive ii8. note). 

h. Many verbs are used only In the passive form, but with an active 
or reflexive meaning. These are called Deponents {dipmentia), 

which have Iftid aside (dgphnere) the active form and the passive 

lifting (see § 135)- 

' 2. Moods. ^ 

112. The Moods of the Latin verb are used as follows: 

„3rhe ilood is used %r direct assertions and interro- 

>slsd, arej»u weiir ! am welt; and also 
In some other idfonMUks lbr«is jof predication. 







m 


b. The Subjimctlve Mood idiomatic uses, at ia 

aod various d^tpefkUni dausgs. It is ire^ueody trmoidbted 
by the English Indicative ; sometimes by means of the auxiliaries 

skttdd% sometimes by the (rare) Subjunctive ; sometimes 
by the Infinitive ; and often by the lmj>erative, especially in 
iims. Thus— 


oAmiis, Ut us g0. 

ousn viniBBet, whm he had cofhe, 

adBum ut vridBam, I am here to see (thnt 2 may see)* 

til nfi qaaoBiariB, do not thou inquire, 

nOmd oBt qui ita aaHitimet, there is no one who thinks so. 

bettUB Bb, may you be blessed, 

n5 abeat, let*Mm not depart, 

quid morer, why should J delay t 

eunt quI puteat, there^ are some who think, * 

imperat at Boiib,am, he orders me to write (tliat I write), 

aoBCld quid aorlbatn, I know not what to write. 

licet ^^^you may go (it is permitted that you go). 

cave oadSa» donH fall, 

vereor ad eat, / fear he will go, 

vereor ut eat, I fear he will not go. 

Bl moaeam audiat (pres.), if I should warn, he would hear, 

Bl Tooftrem audlret (imperf.), if I were (now) calling, he would 
hear, 

qaaa cam dladipBet abiit, and when he had said this, he went away» 

Note, — The Latin Subjunctive is often translated, formally, by means of the 
English auxiliaries majf, might, could, would, etc., to dikmguish it the tn<fioiS» 
live, becau^ the English has no subjunctive in general use. But the Latin uses the 
subjunctive in many cases where we use the indicative ; and we use a calories* 
auxiliary in many cases where the Latin employs a separate verb with more definite 
meaning. Thus, / me^ write is often not BOiibam (subj.), but Hoot mlhf 
soxibere ; / can write is poBBum Bcribere ; / would write is BOrlbaai^ 
Bcribaz^m, or Bcxfbere velim (vellem) ; I should write, (^etc.), Bcrfberem 
(fil) . . . , or (implying duty) oportat mS BOtlbere. 

I ■ ' 

e. The Imperative is used for exhortation, entreaty, ylp^mmsmmdb^ , 
but Its place is often supplied by the Subjunctive (f§ 266, 

* d, IKEINITIVE is used chiefly as an indeclinable as the 

subject or object of another verb ({{ 270, 271. d), lo ipedal con* 
struedoas it takes the place of the Indicative, and may be by 

that mood la English (see << ItuUrect Discourse,** f 335 £)4 

, Nom— For ttteS|nSmolflieMoods,*m 
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9 , Parti^plMi. 

Iia* The Participles of the Latin verb are used as 
follows: — 

n* Ibe Present parddple (ending In -ns) has commonly the same 
meaning and use as the English participle in -ing t as, vooftns, caUingi 
legentSe, reading* (For its inflection, see egSns, § 85). 

1. The Future participle (ending in -ftrus) is oftenest used to ex- 
press what is dkefy or adoui to hap^^n. 

• Kote,— W hen thus used with the tenses of the verb TO BE it forms what is 
called the First Periphrastic conjugation (see § 129) ; as, urbs est c&sllra, tke 

is aeoui te fall: mftastlrua eram, / was going to stay* 

a. It is also used, more rarely, to express purpose (see § 395* b ) : as, 
▼8nit he cante to hear (about to hear). 

Perfect participle (ending in -tus, -bus) has two uses: — 
some times c<iuivalent to the English Perfect Passive parti- 
c^^j^in -ED: as, tSotus, sheltered i acceptua, accepted; Ictus, huztnng 
been struck; and often has simply an adjective meaning: as, aooeptns, 
acceptable* 

2* It Is also used to form certain tenses of the passive (§ lio. b) t as, 
vooAtus est, he was (has been) called, 

N<yrE,-— TTicre is no Perfect Active or Ihresent Passive participle in Latin* The 
perfect participle of deponents, liowevcr, is generally used in an active sense, as 
SSCOtus, hatting folloived In the case of other verbs some different constructioii> 
U used for these missing participles; as, cum vSnisset, (whes hev 
bfu! come) ; squitfttU praemlssO, kmnng sent /of ward the cavalry (the cavsh3^v^ 
having been sent forwaid); dum rerbe;rfttur, while die is (belogj 

(rsSrvTT^/ifvof). 

d* I. The Gerundive (ending in -ndus) is often used as an adjective 
implying obligation or necessity (ought or must) : as, aadlendns est, 
he must be heard. 

Note.— W hen thus used with the tenses of the vcrt> TO BE It forms the Second 
Peiipiirastio conjugation dgligendus mX, he essgkt to have been chosen (( 199). 

a. In the oblique cases the Gerundive commonly has the same mean* 
as the Gerund (cf. §114. a), though its construction is diflerent. 
(pGr examples, see § 395 ff.) 

0* The tiirticii^es may al! be used as simple adjectives; and the 
pmtni and pofect participles are sometimes compared as adjectives : 
«i, imfliuh mnuUor, more/ondt angotos, dUeotiMimiia, dearesi. 

/. The Ihmmt and Perfect piutidples are (lilm adjectives) often 
itM ea noiiiis, etpeebOiy in the ^anddiSS): asi xngeiitii, referi 
rthneefiilieg); mostnit the eked* 
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g. As an a^ective, the paitidiite is often itsed predkaftveljr to iodi- 
cate SKmie special drcumstaiice or shtiatioo ; as, mow&ffM vds 
must paint of death (about to die) salute ym. 

#. Oerond and Bupltia. 

114. The Gerund and Supine are used as follows:-* 

a* The Gekuno is, in form, the neuter singular of the Gerundive 
It is a verbal noun, corresponding in meaning to the English verbal 
noun in -ing (§ 295) : as, loquendX cauag, far the sake af speaking. . 

Note, — In this use the Gerund is found only in the oblique cases, A corre* 
spending nominative is supplied by the Infinitive: thus, Bcribere est tttlle, 
turning (to write) is useful; but, ars scribendl, the art of 'smiting* 

b. The Supine is in form a noun of the fourth declension (§ 71. a), 
found only In the accusative ending in -turn, -sum and the ablative (or 
dative, probably both) ending in -td, -ad. These are sometimes called 
the Former and the Latter Supine. The Former is used after verbs and 
the Latter after adjectives (§§ 302, 303) : as, — 

I. vSnit speetdtum, he came to see. 

3. mirdbile diotd, wonderful to teU. 

5. Tenses. 

115. The tenses of the verb are of two classes, viz.:— 

m 

1 . 0 / continued action. 

1. Presevt: BCTJb 6 ^ / am writing, 

2. Imperfect: scrIbSbam, I was writing, 

3. Future : sorXbam, / shall write, 

2, Of completed action, 

4. Perfect : sorfpst, / have written^ I wrote, 

5. Pluperfect: soxlpseram, f had written, 

6. Future Perfect: sorlpserd, / shall have writtest. 

a. Tenses of the Indicative. 

a. The tenses of the Indicative have, in general, the tmkn meanii^ 
as the correspmiding tenses in English \ but are in some tases dit« 
tiuguished differently in their use. Thus — f 

I. The Future or Future Perfect is often used in subordi^te dbi^Mb 
trhere we use the Present: as, — f 

it qidd hftbdbd dabd, if i hem (iliall have) any ihi^g, ItwHigihe, 

enm vtnord aotllMUii. when / cam {tbsdi have come). twUlwrUe 
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4 , tlie Pmmt and Imperfect are often used to express cmUinued 
darn where die Epglbh uses teoaea of compkUdtuMam aa»-^ 
lam din aegr 5 e 6 > i have long been (and still am) skk, 
lam din aegrdtftbam^ / had lottg been (and still was) sick^ 

Kom^Heie the Perfect, aeffrOt&Tt, would imply that I am now weU; the 
Ph^Msfect, Okttt I was well at the past time designated. 

k* The Imperfect is used to describe in past time a continmd action 
or a condition of things s as, aorJbObat, d was writing i ardSbat, it 
pm on fircn 

c* The Perfect, having two separate uses, is divided into the Perfect 
IMnite and the Perfect Historical (or Indefinite). 

1. The Perfect Definite represents the action of the verb as com- 
Ipieted in present time, and corresponds to the English (present* or com* 
pound-) perfm : as, aorlpsl, / have written, 

^ 2. The Perfect Historical narrates a simple act or state in past time 

without representing it as in progress or continuing. It corresponds 
to the English past or preterite and the Greek aorist : as, solicit, he 
wrote ; ftralt, it blazed up, 

A 

h. Tenses of the SubjunctiTe. 

d. The tenses of the Suhiunctive Mood are chiefly used in dependent 
clauses, following the rule for the Sequence of Tenses (see § 286) ; but 
have abo special idiomatic uses (sec Syntax, §§ 266 if., 283, 308). 

ni.-PER80NAL ENDINGS. 

It6. Verbs have regular terminations^ for each of the 
three Persons, both singular and plural, active and passive. 
These are: — 

Stng. ACTIVE. PASSIVE, ^ 

1 « -m (-dor-1): am*d, / love, -r ; ^ amo-r, / am Uved* 

a. : amd-s, thou lovest, -lisor^e: amd-ris, thou art loVeJi 

3. -t; wmn-t, he loves, -tor: nmh’txur, he is loved, . 

V%Wt, ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

I. «mmi: am&-mita,«ertf/!;t«r« -mur: saaSMox, we are ibved, 

a. 4 bi: ama-tis,^i;ir love, ^mial : amd-minl, are laved 

j. »mlti ama-nt, .«itar: amariitiir,M0r4if><^4;«/«i^ 

iftr« iragments of old Pronmitts, whose slgniflcatioii is thus 
•diM to that of fett veibctem {cnmjpm p. X 9 , oote x). But the endii^ -nxiid in 
dfei»WiSdpeiim|dmlortlmpossitre purflcipinl fenn found 

la dioOfMh and has trapphmted (he propar fem, whkh does not app ear in 

Ladtt, Ubdwui^tbfysoxMadiofenilim-fit hasaSinifflB^ 
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iwmts tA0 ^ 

Notb. — The {Hcsent iadicwibe «{ Ote tctiipeoiee te* &^ tlie 1411, mMI ends 
in the stem-vowel «d except in soia and ln<|i|iune) (§f xf|t> 144, /) ;This 

6 stands for in blended in sound with a preceding vowel m taii!i»»txi). The 
perfect, tiic future perfect, and the future in -bo have also lost the 

a. The Perfect Indicative active has the special terminations 

Sing. 2. -atd: amiiv 4 -Bl^, thou lovedst 

Plur. 2. -Btis : amav-l-stls, you hnfed, 

3. -drunt or : amav-Rnint (-ire), they loved. 

b. The Imperative has the following terminations: — 

Sing. ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

2. — : ami, love thou. -re : ama-re, be thou lo7/ed. 

2. -ti : ama-td, thou shall love, -tor : amil-tor, thou shall beioveiL 

3. -t 5 : amo-t8, let him love, -tor : ama-tur, lee him be lotted 

Plur. 

2. -te: amil-te, love ye. -mini : ama-mini, be ye loved. 

2 . -titef : ama-t8te«^^ shall love. — — 

3. -nti ; ama-ntd, let them love, -ntor : ama-ntor, let them be lotted. 


IV. -FORMS OF ^HE VERB. 

117. Every Latin verb-form (except the adjective and 
noun forms) is made up of two pagts, viz.: — ^ 

1. The SxEiM (see § 21). This is either the root or a mocHhcatioit 
or development of it 

2. The Ending, consisting of — 

a. the signs of mood and tense. 

b. the personal ending (sec §116). 

Not* I. — Thus In the verb voeft-vi-t, he called the root is voc, modided 
into the verb-stem vooR-, which by the addition of the tense sign -ui (-vl) 
becomes the perfect tense voc&Vi : and to this is added the personal ending (-f) 
of the third person singular. 

Not* a. — These endings are of various origin. In none of thign, honnvnr, 
is the tense or mood sign strictly Inserted between the root and Hie .ggeioiial ter- 
minatioos. All verb-forms are either inherited from a tirats when the elwnents wem 
vtUl signUicant and could stiU be compounded, or are imitations of st^ bibefitiMl 

V- f 

na The Verb-endings, as th^ are formed by Re idgtiS 
for mood and tense combined «dtb personal eadpigs, We 
exhibited in the foUosHng tabl$: — 





{im 


JkOTtnL 


PASSITB. 

Indic. 


1. 45 

2 . 

- 3.^ 

^ SafcJ 

/Viir. i, -mut -»«* 

2. -tUi If «tia 

3. -nt *^3 .nt 

5^1^. I. 4]»a>tii -re-m 

2. *bft>8 -r6-A 

3. -ba-t -re-t 

I. •bA'inuB -rS-muf 

^ 2. -b&«ti8 >r6-tia 

3. -ba-nt -re-nt 

Indicative, 
i. n.* ni. IV. 

1. -b-O 

3. -bl-t f - f t v-t 

JVttr. I. -bl-inu»^'§'?'S -^'-mu* 

2. -bl-tU IIJj -/-tls 

3. -bu-nt “-S -^-nt 


-^-nt 

SUBJ. Perfect , 


-or 

-ria^-re 

-tur 

-mur 

-mint 

-ntur 


'-r 

-riaar*«a 
4 air 
•§.g -mur 
-mini 
.-ntur 


Imperfect, 

-re-m 

-r6-a 

-re-t 

-r6-mua 

-r6-tia 


-ba-r 

-bft-ria (-re) 

-bft-tur 

-bft-mur 

-b&smini 

-ba-ntur 


-re-r 

-r6-ria (-re) 

-r8-tur 

•rS-mur 

-rS-minl 

-re-ntur 


Indicative. 

m* IV.* 

-bo-r -fl-r 

-be-ria (-re) ^ „ -/-rla (-re) 
bi-tur ^ ^-tur |||^ 

-bi-mur 
.bi-minI |s 
bu-ntur ^-^-ntur 

Indic. Subj. 



1. -I 

2. 4 -atI 

-eri-m 

-eri-a 

-tua (-ta, J 
•turn) 1 

r Bum 

e. 

aim 

ana 


3. -l-t 

-eri-t 

[ eat 

ait 

fV«r. 

I. -i-mua 

-eri-mua 

-ti[(-tae 

-ta) 

aumua 

aliiaua 

2. -i-atia 

-eri-tia 

eatia 

aXtla 


3. •Cru-nt^ir-^re 

-eri-nt 

aunt 

aint 



Muperfeet, 



Sit^. 

1 . -era-m 

4 aae-m 

•tua(-ta, 
•turn) ' 

1 eram 

eaaem 


2. ««ri-a 

-iaaft^ 

erfta 



3* <era-t 

-iaae-t 

[erat 

eaaet 

mr. 

I. <«fft«Biua 

-iaal-mua 

•tX(4ae, 
-ta^ 1 

erlmua 

eaaAmua 


2. •«rA 4 ia 

4 aa«-tia 

erAtia 

eaaAtla 


3 . <eiMli 

4 aae 4 it 

■# '* \ 

eraitt 

eeaent 


I Ttkaaa aamaiab tUlbr te tha fvw eoi^iip^ciea gim 



fiU9,U9.] 


the VeH^ 




Si^g^ I. HBr^ 

2. -erl<« 

3. -eri-t 

Ifttr. I. -eri-mas 

2. -eri-tis 

3. -eri-nt 


>ta«(>ta, 

•turn) 


l»r5 

etis 

•rit 


-la) 


erinrae 

erltia 

arunt 


Imperative. 

PretetU, 

Sing. 2 . — P/nr. 2. -te I Sing. 2 . -re P/ur. 2 . -minT 
Future. 

2. -t8 2. -t5te j 2 . -tor 2 . — 

3. -t6 3. -nt5 I 3. -tor 3. -ntor 


For convenience a table of the Noun and Adjective forms of the 
verb is here added. 


Pres. 

Perf. 

FuU 


Infinitives. 


-re (Pre.s. stem) 

-iaae (Perf. stem) 
-tCirua (-a, -um) esae 


i.iLiv.-rI; m. -I 

-tus (-ta» -turn) eaae 
-turn Xrl 


Participles. 

Pres, -ns, :ntis 

Ferf. -tus, -ta, -turn 

Fut. -tflrus, -a, -um Oer. -ndtts, -a, -um 


Gerund. Supine. 

•odX, -ndd, -ndum, -ndd -turn, -td 

N^TE. — The i of the Perfect, which In early Latin is always long except before 
•mus, IS of doubtful origin. It is probably in all cases a part of the stem, as it is 
in dadt, Sl^tl, where it takes the place of the vowel a. In the suffixes -vl (of un- 
known ot^n) and -Bl (akin to those of Greek and Skr. adiksham), and in the 
perfects or consonant-roots, it seems to be, but probably is not, a mere connecting 
vowel. The 8 before -tl and -tis is also anomalous. Most scholars regard it as a 
remnant of es ; but it may be, like the persdikal endings, of pronominal origin. 

The Passive is a middle (or reflexive) form peculiar to Latin and Celtic, and of 
uncertain or^po. 


The Verb 8nm. 

119. The verb aniB, be, is both irregular and <|efective, 
having no gerund or supine, and no participle but thK! 
future. , -i, 

Its coQjiigatba b {^vea H the outset, oaaoooimttrf its 

fortbeinflecbonofaU.futlier veibs. * 



\ PStris. 

PiUMcn>jkL $ARTS: Pms. Mioa, Infin. «mw, Perf. Inf, . 
Fut. Fajft, futflnift. 


Indicative. 


Subjunctive, 

J*reMent, 


Sing . I. sum, / am. 1 


sim^ 

2. 9 St ihou art {you are). 


sis 

^ est, hi {she^ it) is. 


sit 

Plur, I. ftumus, we are. 


sXmus 

2 , you are. 


situ 

3. sunt, they are. 


sint 

Imperfect. 


r. eram, / was. 


assem (forem) 

^ 2. you were. 


essSs (for6s) 

3. erat, he {s/te, it) was. 


asset (foret) 

Pirn* I. sramus, we were. 


assemus 

2. erfttis, you were. 


essStiB 

3. eront, they were. 


essent (fo*'ant) 

Vuture. 

Sing. I. Bxhy / shall be. 

2. Bxi%,you will be. 

3. arit, he will be. 

Hur, I. erimus, we shall be, 

2. you will be. 

3. erunt, they wiU be. 


Perferft. 


Sing. 1 . fuX, / was (have been). 


fuazim 

2. fulstX, you were 


fuarU 

3. fait, he was. 


fuerit 

User. I. fuixnus, we were. 


fuarimua 

2. fuistis, you were. 


faarltU 

3, fuirunt,fu«re,//^|^2ci«r%| 

fuarint 

Sktg. X. faaram, /had been. 


faUsem 

a. faarts,^<9i(r had been. 


luissEs 

3. ftierat, he had been. 


faUsat 

PInr, In iliinriiiMia, we had been. 


fui^miHi 

^ you had been. 


fulssBtls 



inissaiit 

tM mnebndnm ni'Hm-mmdhrn 1 

m odtii 

UlAilg; and Uadi as 

mniuBk 








atJtaerf#, wiO have bem* 2. fu^ritls, wt/ithdfmbem* 

j. iHeaitthewiii have been. 5. fnsxint, wi^kovb 


5^’ Imperative. 

p»wiaL Sing. f. Ifei, be them. Flur. 2. ette, be ye. 

Fuemre^ 2. net 6 , than shalt be. 2 . ye shaff be, 

3. estd, be. 3. suntd, be 

Infinitive. 

PreMftt. OMe, be. 

0 ^eet. fuUae, te luxve been. 

tkUure, lore or futtlrus ease, ia be about to be. 

Participle 

^tiure. fUtilrua, -a, 'Um, about to be. 


The present participle, which should be f aina (compare Sanskrit 
sant\ appears in that form In ab-a6na, prae-afina ; and as ina (com* 
pare m\ in pot-6na. The simple form fine is sometimes found in late 
or philosophical Latin as a participle or abstract noun, in the forma 
Sna, beings entia, thin^ which are. 

b. Rare Forms. — Indicative; Future, eaoit, eaonnt (strictl^^^ 
inchoative present, see § 167. a). 

; .^^junctive : Present, aiem, aiSa, aiet, aient ; fnaxn, luOa, fuat, 
fi^t; Perfect, ftlvimua ; Pluperfect, lOvlaaat. 

Note*^ For eaaem, etc., forem, forSa, etc., are often used without diffeieiice 
oi meaning. 

dMl. The verb am# .appears in numerous compouiids, 
be treated under Irregular Verbs (§ 137). 

~The root of the verb aum is ks. which in the imperfect Is changed la 
£R (see \ XX, a. x), and in many cases is shortened to & Some of its modiftcatioa^ 
as found in several laiiguagcs more or less closely related to Latin, may be seen in 
the following table,*- the lndo-Europcai|£J>eing the primitive or theoretic form, 
and the form tfom corresponding to the Liih aim (aiem) 


9Sm{opQ 

Vbi 
eybma 
eybte 

eym 

The Perfect aad Siqiiiie •taBM.ftil-, fntSvCM, am IdiidMi with the ^el$bk fgsb 
wife the a^ghihfe^ 4 


#/*/*!* 

leoP 

hrl 

tefUw 

iert 


xymuAiixAti* 

«MXli 


es*tis 




iOUfeCM. 
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S4 lEtymology: Verbs. 

The Three Steuie. 

parts of the Latin verb may be formed upon 
three different stems (partly real and partly supposed), 
called the Present, the Perfect, and the Supine Stem (see 
notes, pp. 86, 119 ff.). 

a. The tenses of continued aciion, both active and passive, together 
With the Gerund and Gerundive, are tormed upon the Present Stem, 
and collectively are called the Present System. 

b. The tenses of completed action in the active voice are formed upon 
the PEiiPECT Stem, and are called the Perfect System. 

c* The Perfect and Future Participles and the Supine are formed 
upon the Supine Stem, and are called the Supine System. 

Note 1. — Since Latin verbs are commonly spoken of under the form of their 
present tense, the other parts are usually said to be derived irotn this. It is only in 
the verbs formed later in the language tliat this is true. Thus armftvi, / have 
armed, does come from arxnO, / arm, but slvl, I have allowed, does not come 
from Bin 5 , / allow; but both slnO and slvl tome from a common source^ the 
root (see aa, 133, 184) . by different processes. ^ , 

Note a.— InjUnnce of .Analogy. Many Latin verbs were not inherited 
the parent speecli, but formed during the separate existence oi the langusfpi.. 
forms of these veihs are not strictly compounds of root or stem and ending, blit 'i 
imitations of verbs already existing in Latin. For it is only by analogy that elemen^ 
(parts of words) not complete and significant in themselves can be used to form 1 
words in a developed language. stems are not feit as significant, they can^ 

not be used for composition. Thus a form like fuerftbat could be made only 
from a complete word fugra, or from some form In which fugra seemed to be 
a complete word , and must be regarded, not as a compound of stem and auxiliary, 

* bat (like arft- bat), but as an imitation of forms like arftb^t, which 
priginalty were really compounds. Simple Perfects like dedS and compound 
forms like wdxj have lioth influenced, by analogy, the production of new forms, 
tfoe momordi from mordeO, mansl from maned. 


V.-REQUUR VERBS. 

tMin verbs are classed as Regular or Irregul^ accord- 
ing as they do or do not follow the inflection of the Four 
Conjugations. 

122* There are in Latin four principal forms of Bresent 
Stems* ending respectively in a*, a*, t*. With this differ- 

enee o| stem most of the otiier differences of conjugation 

coiMidk 



f l*a%3 Regular Verih, f| 

a. Verbs are accordingly classed in Four Regular Conji^tions, dis* 
tinguished by the stem-vowel which appears before -re in the Pmsent 
Infinitive Active. 

b. The Pklncipai. Parts of a verb, which determine its conjugatioii 
throughout, are — 

1. The Present Indicative showing the present stem and 

2, The Present Infinitive > the conjugation, 

3. The Perfect Indicative, showing the perfect stem, 

4, The Supine (or the Perfect Participle\ showing the supine 

stem, 

c. The regular forms of the conjugations are seen in the following ; — 

First: Active, amo, am&re, amftvT, amfttum, 

Passive, amor, amSLrl, amfttuB. 

Present- and Verb-stem amfl-, Perfect-stem amftv-, Supine- 
stem amSt-. 

Second : dSleS, dSlSre, d€16vl, d616tum, blot out. 

Passive, dfileor, d616ri. dSlfitua. 

Present- and Verb-stem dSl€-, Perfect-stem, dWBv-, Supine* 
stem dfiiet-. 

Third : teg6, tegfire, t€xl, tSotum, cover. 

Passive, tegor, tegf, tfictua. 

Root TEG, Verb-stem tegg-, I*erfect-stem. tCx-, Supine-stetp 
t6ct-. 

Fourth : audi5, audire, audivl, audltum, hear. 

Passive, audior, audXrf, audltua. 

Present- and Verb-stem audX-, Pcrfect-stem, audXv-, Supine- 
stem, audit-. 

In The Second conjugation, however, the characteristic 6- rarely appears 
in the perfect and supine : the type of this conjugation is, therefore — - 

Second: moned, mondre, monul, monltum, warn. 

Passive, tnoneor, mondrl, monitue. 

d. In many verbs the principal parts take forms belon^^ng to tito 
or more different conjugations (cf. § 134) : as,— 

1. 2, domd, dom&re, domul, domitum, subdue, 

2. 3, maned, manSre, m&nsX, mftnsum, remain, 

3* 4» pet6, petdre, petivl, petitum, seek, 

4. 3, wineid, winoXte, vltud, viiiotiim, bmd* 

Sndi veriM «e refeited to tbo conmfUXM to wtim, 
stem.oonforait. 



'46" Etymolo^: Vtfbs. 

« 

1. PreMnt Btem. 

Note. — The parent speech from which Latin comes possessed vert>s 
with present stems of three different kinds. These verbs were fbrmed 
as follows : — 

First r From roots, by adding the personal endings. 

Second : From noun-stems» by adding the personal endings. These 
noun-stems had been formed from roots by the addition of various 
iufhxes, as a-, na-, ya-, ta-. 

Third : From roots and stems, by adding a common suffix (probably 
*^yami, etc., later -yomi) which already contained the personal endings. 

Verbs'of ail these forms were inherited by the Latin. Of the first class 
few survive, and these are counted as irregular, except such as have been 
forced into some one of the four conjugations. Examples are: Sat, 
from ed5 ; fert, from ferd ; dSLa, from d5 (d&re) ; fifimus, from fled. 

Of the second class a large number remain. In these the verb-stem 
ends in a short vowel, d- (I-). This is a remnant of the original vowel 
ft- (6-) of the noun-suffixes. llc.sides this, the consonant of the suffix 
is often preserved. Verbs of this form are often called primitive ^rbs, 
because the language lost the power of making tiew forms of this type 
except in a few cases. They make up tlie third conjugation. Ex- 
amples are; ferd (stem fero®-) for.bher-o-mi (cf, fert In the first 
dass) ; sternlmus (stem sternoe.) for star-no-mas; plectunt (stem 
pleoto«-) for plec-to-ntij pelld (stem pello*-) for pel-yo-mi. So 
dlBCd (stem discoe-) for dl( o)sco-mi. This last form became the 
type for a large number of verbs called inceptive (see § 167. <r). 

Of the third class, those verbs in which any vowel (except u) came 
in contact with the suffix (-yami) su%red contraction so as to present 
It long vowel, I-, at the end of the stem. These became the 

types of the first, second, and fourth conjugations resi>ectively. In 
Imitation of these long vowel-stem^ numerous verbs were formed by the 
Romans themselves (after the mode of formation had been entirely 
forgotten) from noun and adjective stems. This came to be the 
regular way of forming new verbs, just as in English the borrowed 
, suffix -#>/ can be added to adjectives to make a verb ; as, modernise. 

Those verbs of the third class in which a consonant or u came in 
contact with the suffix -yami suffered various phonetic changes. Such 
verbs fell partly into the third conjugation, giving rise to an irreguHr 
form of it, and partly into the fourdi, and some have forms of both. 

Bxamptea {dte)ipioid, -aploere, fmropak-yomi; ireaid, venfre, 

<»ap«e«, bNdmpIvf i ovfiw, orttur, but ariW. 
But plum, for plu-yottii; 1 



# IP^ftseni SUm. fty 

But in all these cases "ituny cross analogies and enors as well as 
phonetic changes have been at work to produce iiTcgulantles. Hence 
has arisen the traditional system which may be practically represented 
as follows : — 

12^ The Present Stem is formed from the Root in all 
regular verbs in one of the following ways : ' — 

a. In the First, Second, and Fourth conjugations, by adding a 
ifozus/ (ft-, I-) to the root, whose vowtil :s sometimes changed; as, 

vocS-re (voc), mon5-re (men, cf, meminf), sopl-re (sOP). 

Note.— T hese verb-stems are almost ail really formed from noun-stems on 
the pattern of older formations (see note, p. 86). 

In the Tbiru conjugation, by adding a voivel (S-, 1-) to the 
root: as, tegS-re (teg), all-tia (al). This vowel may be preceded — 

I, By n, t, sc, or the terminal consonant of the root rcpeated)^(a 
phonetic representative of original i): as, temne-re (tem), pleot-is 
(PLEC), erffsoe-re (crI), pell-6 (for peM6, pel), mItt-6 (mix). 

a. By 1» which in most forms disappears in inflection (see § 126. c ) ; 
as, fxig4-5, lug-6-re (fug). 

c. The root may also be changed — 

1. By lengthening the vowel : as, dio-e-re (dig), caed-e-re (cad?), 

2. By the repetition of a part of it {reduplication) : as, gT-ga-e^r# 
(gen). 

3. By inserting a nasal (m or a) : as, find-«-re (fid) ; tang««^« 
(tag). 

In some verbs the present stem is formed from a noun-stem 
irregularly treated as a root: as, »tatu-e-re (atatu-a), aeatu-4«rd 
(aeatu>a) ; cf, acud, acuere. 

e, A few isolated forms use the simple root as a present stem : as, 
fer-re, fer-t ; ea-ae ; velde, vul-t. These are counted as irregular. 


1 These formations may be traced !n the following parallel inflections;^ 

SAMSKimr, SANSKKIT. SANSKlOT, 

X. vftch-a 7 &-mS a,vab4Uml 3 , pa^-y ft-ixil 

vacb-aya-sl vac-S-^ vali-a*-ai vek^i-i page-ya-Bl 

▼|M>b«aya-tl vah-a-M veh^i4 pa()-yo^tl •^€-*4 

* Vao)x>ay&-ma 8 voc^’O^m vab-ft-xnaa pag-yp^ga 

vaoh«ya-tba voe^U^ yah-a-tba vik-i tu pap«ya-tllf 

vaolMiyMtl voc’^ TalMunU pa^-ya^, 

fn some cases them appears to be a cotmeetiiig voand not ex^plipad a^HX^ 
bat aiis comes from % hregnlar use ol a vei^-atem hi plaoe o( g torn; tSl in 
oHtllxrQa (ct 0rk«m>, lisalhaa (ct aaina, mantela). 
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Etymology: Verbs. 

/. A few have roots ending in a vowel. These generaUy use as 
present stem the root without additions, but sometimes modified ; as, 
da-mus (da), fid-mns (stem fid*, root form unknown), sisti-mus 
(sta). But others, as rui-mus (RU), are formed with an additional 
vowel according to the analogy of d. 

2. Perfect Stem. 

• 124. The Perfect Stem is formed as foHows : — 

a. The suffix v (u) (see p. I 20 , c) is added to the verb-stem : as, 
vooA-v-I, audl-v-I; or to the root: as, son>u-l (sonfi-re, root SON), 
mon-n-1 (mond-re, mon treated as a root). 

Note. — In a few verbs the vowel of the root is transposed and lengthened (see 

d ) : as, Btrft-v-1 (stemd, SfAR), sprd-v-I (spernO, spar). 

b. The suffix a is added to the root: as, carp-s-I (carp), tdx-J 
(for teg-a-I, teg). 

Note. — The modihcations of the present stem sometimes appear in the perfect : 
as, flnx-1 (no, present stem flngd-), eanx-S (sac. present stem sanclo). 

r. The root is reduplicated by prefixing the first consonant — gener- 
ally with d, sometimes with the root-vowel: as, ce-oid-i (oadd, CAD)i 
to-tond-X (tonded, tond). 

Note.— I n fld-I (for ffe-fld-I, flud-5), scid-l (for tfici-aoid4,eolndd), the 
reduplication has been lost, leaving merely the root. 

d. The root- vowel is lengthened: as, dg-T (&g-6), fiig-I (fdg-i-d). 

e. The root itself is used as the perfect stem ; as, vert-I (vert-5, 
VKRT), aolv-X (bo1v-6, solv used as root).* 

/. Sometimes the perfect is formed from a lost or imaginary stem : 
as, patX-v-X (as if from fpeti-S, fpeti-re, pet). 

3. Supine Stem. 

125. The Supine Stem^ is formed by adding t* (oi 
phonetically a-) : — 

a. To the verl>stem ; as, amft-t-um, ddld-t-um, audf-t-um. 

b* To the root, with or without X: as, cap-t-um (capiS, cap|^ 
(nioned, mon used as root), oda-um (for oad-t-uxn, cad). 

Note i,— T he modificatiuns ot the present stem sometimes appeal in the 
supiiic: as, tXnO-t-ttm (tlngd, TIC), tdn-a-um (ten-d-d. ten). 

Note a.— The siqiiiie is sometimes from a lost or ttnaginanr verb^ttem . a% 
|Millt44im (as if fium tpeO-ra, rmr). 


^ Fortlieiaodiiioau<msoitheSu|Mne8ten,Mp. xax, 3 . 
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100. The forms of the several conjugations from which, 
by adding the verb endings in § ii^ all the moods and 
tenses can be made are as follows : — 

n. The l^ml Conjugation includes ail verbs wbich add S- to 
the root to form the present stem : > as, amft-ro ^ with a few whose 
root ends in a (dO, dSre; for, fftrl; fid, fiSre; nd, nSre^ atS, 
Btftre). 

f. The stem-vowel ft- is lost before -6 (as, amd - fanlft-d), and in 
the present subjunctive is changed to S : as, amS-a, amS-mus. 

2. The perfect stem regularly adds v, the supine stem t, to the 
present stem: as, amft-v-X, amft-t-um. For exceptions, see ? 
130. 

d. The Second Conjugation includes all verhi» which add ft- to the 
root to form the present stem, as monft-re ; with a few whose root 
ends in' ft (fle- 5 , flft>re; ned, nft-re; re-or, rft-rl). 

t. In the present sub|iinctive ft is added to the verb-stem* as, 
mone-ft-s, moOe-ft-mus (ci. § 118) 

2. A few verbs form the perfect stem by adding v (n), and the 
supine stem by adding t to tlie present stem : as, delft- v-I, delft-t-um. 
Hut most form the perfect stem by adding v (u) to the root, and the 
siiptne stem by adding t to a weaker form of the present stem, having 
I for ft : as, tnon-u-I, monX-t-um. For lists, see § 131. 

c. The Third Conjugation includes all verbs (not irregular, see § 
137) which add ft- to the Aiot to form the present stem: as, 
tegft-re, capft-re , with a few whose root ends in ft : aSt »6-rft-re for 
fse-se-re (reduplicated from SE, cf. sfttum). 

Is The stem-vowel ft- is lost before -d, becomes u* before -nt, and 1 
before the other endings of the indicative and imperative ; as, teg-d, 
teg-it, tegu-nt; in the imperfect indicative it becomes ft: as, tegft- 
bam ; in the future, ft : as, tegfta ; m the present subjunctive ft ; as, tegftHi. 

Verbs in -id retain the i before a, 5 , a, and ft; as, oapi-at, oapi-unt, 
capi-ftbat, capi-fta, capi-et*; but lose it elsewhere, as, cap-it (not 
tcapi-it), cap-eret. 

2. All forms of perfect and supine stems are found in this conjugal 
tion. See lists, § 132. But the perfect is never formed from the 
bresent stem, but always from the root (j 12 1. n. i). 

- the present stem » thus ftie vetb^fem. For exceptioiis, setM ijfli 
* the gerundive varies between -OfidiSS and nndua <f 
< the m in oapt «4 onoe bog, was afterwards stawt eaad. 



Eiymdogy: Vifbs. 
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4 . TIm Fourth Coujugatiou Includes all verba which add f to the 
root to form the present stem : as, audX-ro.^ In these the perfect and 
supine stems regularly add w, t, to the verb-stem: as, audX>v-l, 

, audX-t-nm.* The endings of the third conjugation are added in the 
third person plural of the present (indicative and imperative), in the 
imperfect and future indicative, and m the present subjunctive: as, 
audi-tmt, andi-Sbat, audi-dtis, audi^at. 

i. The Pres. Imperative Act. (second pers. sing.) is the same as the 
present sterna as, amd, mouS, tegd, aud!. But verbs in -id of the 
third conjugation omit i: as, capg (not fcapie). 

f. The tenses of completed action arc all regularly formed by adding 
the tense-endings (given in § n8) to the perfect stem : as, arndv-I, 
amAv-eram, am§v-erd, amiv-erim, amav-issem, amav-isse 
^ ♦ The tenses of completed action in the Passive voice are formed by 
ad^&ijtp the perfect participle the corresponding tenses of continued 
ddj^Wthe verb esse : as, perf. amAtus sum; plup. am&tus eram, eta 

^ 4. Synopsis of the Verb. 

127. The following synopsis shows the forms of the 
verbs arranged according to the several stems. Amd, a 
regular verb of the first conjugation, is taken as a type, 

Pkbsent stem, ama-j Perfect stem, amAv-; Supine stem, am&t^. 


PRES. IMl'KRK. VVT. « PKKF. ' PtlWRF. FIJT. I'lvRF 

Ind. amd aniA-bam amA-bd amav-I amav-eram arndv-ard 

Sun. ame*m amd-rem amdv-arim amdv-issem 

Imp. 2 . amd amd-td 

Ikf. amd-re- amdt-drus aindv-isse 

esse 

Part, amd^ns anidt-flrus 


Ind. amo*r amd-bar amd-bor 

Sub. ame-r amd-rer 

^ ^ Imp. a. amd-re amd-tor 


amdt>u8 sum — eram 
amdt-usslm — essem 


IKF. amdrri j amd-tum Irl amdt-us esse 

, Part. 6V. ama-ndns amdt-us 


— erd 


^ A lew sr« formed drum noun-stems, s» I!i4-ts (iroin fSni-s), and a few roots 
in t : but Ihtse are not distingidshabfe in fens, % 

* For esceptioQS, see { 133, 



I iMi] SpecuU Fbrms. ^ 

128 . The following special ftmns require notice : — 

a. In tenses formed (QMhi the perfect stem, v betereen two voweb Ss 
often lost and contraction takes place. Thus, — 

1. Perfects in •#▼!, mvl, often contract the two vowels into i, 
6, 6 respectively : as, amasse for am&vlMe ; am&iim for anUivinta ; 
am&Miem for am&visaein ; c 5 iuiii 6 rat for o6n8a6verat ; lUkitIa for 
fl^viatla ; ndnae for ndwlMO. So in perfects in -vl, where the v is 
a part of the present stem : as, commSrat for oommdvorat. 

Note. — The first person of the perfect indicative (as amEvf) is never con- 
tracted, the third very rarely, 

2. Perfects in -Ivl regularly omit v, but rarely contract the vowels 
except before at and ss, and very rarely in the third person perfect : 
as, audieram for audiveram ; audlsse for audlvisse ; audlatf for 
audIviatX ; abiit for ablvit. The forms slris, slrlt, ftMtia, alrint^ 
for alveria, etc. (from sIverS or sfverim), are archaic. 

^ b. In many forms from the perfect stem, ia, isa, ala are lost in like 
manner when a would be repeated if they were retained ; as, dixtt for 
dixiatf (x = ca) ; trEze for trEsdaae ; EvEatl for Evaaiatl ; vixet for 
vixiaaet; SrfipsEtnua for ErEpaiaaEmua. These forms belong to 
archaic and colloquial u.sage. 

c. Four verbs — died, dilcd, facid, ferd — with their compounds, 
drop the vowel- term! nation of the imperative, making die, dflc, fic, 
fEr ; but compounds in -field retain it, as ednfioa. The forms dloa, 
dfice, face (never fere), occur in early I,.atin. 

d. For the imperative of acid, the future form aoftd is always used 
in the singular, and aoltdte usually in the plural. 

e. The following ancient forms are chiefly found in poetry : — 

1. In the fourth conjugation -Ibam, -Ibd for -idbam, -liun (future). 
These forms are regular in e 6 ygo (§ 141). 

2. In the piesent subjunctive -im: as in duim, perdulm (for dem/ 
fperdem), retained in religious formulas. This form Is regular in 
sum and void and their compounds (§§ 1 19, 138). 

3. In the perfect subjunctive and future perfect -aim, -ad; as, 
faxlm, faxd, ifiaad, recipad, fdoord, etc.) ; auaim (» auaoa 
aim). 

4. In the passive infinitive -ler : as, vooftriat for vooftxf; 

5. A frnin in -ifisd, -dMerw is fousid used as a 
amftasis, from amd; UewBmH, fnm lovd; iii^Mrtxiss«N| 
petrd ; iddicftsalt, iWA Iftdicd. 



Etymology: Verbs, 

FIRST CONJUQATION.-ACTIVE VOICE, 

Principai^ Parts: Pres. am5, Infin. amRre, Perf. amftvS 
Supine amfttum. 

Indicative. Subjunctive 

IVeiienf. 


amS, / love. 


amem 

amfta, thou lovest (you love). 


amSa 

amat, he (shey It) loves. 


amet 

amimus, we love. 


am6mua 

atnAtls, you love. 


amStia 

atnant^ they love. 


ament 

Tntperfeet, 


1 

S 


amSrem 

anit^fpto, you loved. 


amRrSa 

am^at, he loved. 


amRret 

amSbftmuB, we loved. 


ainarSmua 

amftbRtla, you tended. 


amftretia 

amftbant, they l&ifcd. 


am&rent 

jF^fure. 


amabS, / shall love. 



amSbia, you will hw. 



amftbit, he will love. 



amftbimua, we shall hwc. 



amRbltia, you will loi^e. 



amftbunt, they will love. 





amSvT, f loved. 


amaverim 

atn^viatl, you lenred. 


am a veils 

amHvit, he loved. 


amaverlt 

am&vimua, we hn*ed. 


amaverimuB 

amAviatia, you hrved. 


amaveritia 

asnUvSnint (-Sre), they /o7»ed. 


aniaverint 

JP9up«rfe<ft, 


amft varam, / had loafed. 


amaviaaem 

am&varfta, you had Unfed , 


amavlaaSa 

amivarat, he had loved. 


amavisaet 

aiifiAv«risiiii% we had hmd. 


amRviaaSmiaa 

wMemMkm^yem had iemd. 


afnRviaaStla 

amtvaimiit, th^ had loved. 





#ia9.j 


First Conjugatim. 


X^turt JP«rAei. 

SINGULAR. PLURAU 

amSverS, / shall have Urusd, amaverimuB, we shall have kmd. 

amaveiis, you will have loved^ amaveritis, you will have loved, 
amaverit, he will have loved, amaveriut, they will have loved. 

Imperative. 

I m-f, 2 . ama, lo7/e thou, i amSte, love ye, 

t 'nt, 2 , 2,VL\9Xb^ thou shall Lnie. ye shall love, 

3 . aniitd, he shall love. | amaut 5 , they shall love. 
Infinitive. 

rresent, atn&re, to love. 

jRerfeet, ainSvisse or amaase, to have loved. 

Future, amatiirua esse, to be about to love. 

Participles. 

Freaent, am&ns, >autis, loinng. 

Future, aitiatfirus, -a, -um, about to love. 

Gerund. 

Gen. amandl, of hnnng, Ac(’. amaudum, loving. 

Dat. amandS, A bl. amandS, 

f Supine. 

Former, anifttum Latter, amatQ., to lovC. 

129. The so-called Periphrastic conjugations are formed 
i)y combining the tenses of esse with the Future Active 
Participle and with the Gerundive: as, — 

First Periphrastio Conjugation. 

Indicative. Subjunctive. 

l^es, amfttdrus sum, Tam about to love. aim 

Imperf, ani&tflrus eram, / %vas about to love, essem 

Fut, amfttdrus er 6 , 1 shall be about to love, 

Perf, amfttdrus f ui, I was about y etc. luarim 

Pluperf. amfttfirus fueram, I had been about, etc. fuissam 

Fut. Perf, amfttflnis fuerd, /.shall have been about, etc. 

Infinitive : Pres, am&tdrus esse Perf. amatdrui fuissa 

Seoond Periphrastio Conjugation. 

Pres, amandus sum, / am to be loved. fim 

Imperf, amandus eram, I was to be loved, assani 

Fut. I shall bc\yiox^^'\i 0 be loved, 

Perf. amandus ful, I was to be loved. itoarim 

Pluperf, amandus fueram, / had been, etc* 

Fut. Perf, amandus fuerd, / shall have been, etc. . » 

Infinitivk: Pres* amandus esse Per/, amandus IMidt 
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Etymohgy : Verts. 


FIRST CONJUQATION.-FA88IVE VOICE 


PiUMCXPAL Parts : Pres, amor, Infin. 

amiil, Perf.uinfttaa 

Indicative. 

Subjunctive. 


amor, / am loved* 

amer 

am&ria (*ro), you are loved. 

amerlB (-re> 

ato&tur, he is laved. 

amfitur 

amftmur, we are loved. 

amSmur 

hm9aaain%you are loved. 

am&ninl 

amantiur, they are loved. 

amentur 

Imporfhet* 

atjPWI: / was loved, t 

amarer 

atni^JBbis (•re), you were loved, 
amSWtur, he was loved. 

aniarSris (-re) 

amSlratnr 

am&bftmur, we were loz^ed. 

aiii&rfimur 

amib&minT, you were lin/ed. 

aniArSminl 

amftbantar, were loved. 

amftrentixr 

JFulure, 

amftbor, 1 shall be loved, 
amiberis {-re), you will be laved* 
amibitur, he will be loved, 
amflbimur, we shall be laved, 
ainftbimint, you will be loved, 
amibuntur, they will be loved, 

^ 

Ikm&tua sum, / was laved. 

amfttus aim 

am&tus em,you were laved. 

amdtus ala 

am^tiis as^ he was hn^d. 

amiltixs ait 

amfttf sumus, we were loved. 

amSLi almua 

axaEtl aatia, you were laved. 

amILtI altia 

am&tf aunt, th^ were laved. 

amStI aint 


axn&tiis aram, i had been laved. 

am&tus aaaam 

amftbis aria» jraa had been laved. 

amatus aaaSa 


amfttos aaaat 

waM w hadbem loved* 

amitl aaaimna 

aMi aritla, ym kadbem laved. 

imfttT aaaiUa 



I laai 


fim Cot^^rngtOim. 

\ 

SINGUtAlL j PUJEAL. 

amitus i»rd» / sMl havibem hved, | amatl eiimtui, thoU keevby €td 

amatus eris, you will have^ etc. amatl erltle, you wiU etc. 

amatus erit, he will kave^ etc. amatl erunt» they wiU hafue^ eto 

Imperative. 

rreB, 2 . amftre, he thou loved. amSmiiii; be ye loved. 

Fut. 3 . BmJSitoxJhou shall be loved. 

3. amfttor, he shall be l(n>ed. amantor, th^ shall be loved. 

Infinitive. 

JOrewnu amftrX, to be loved. 

I^erfdet. am&tus esse, to have been lotped. 

:Puture. amStum Irl (amatus fore), to be about to be loved. 

Participles. 

l^erfceL amRttis, loved (beloved, or haxnng been loved), 
ruture (Gerundive), amandiis, -a, -um, to-be-loved (lovely). 

130. There are about 360 simple verbs of this conjugation, most 
of them formed directly on a noun- or adjective-stem : as, armo, arm 
(arma, arms ) ; caec5, to blind (oaeous, blind ) ; exsuld, be an exile 
(eacsul, an exile) (§ 1 66. a). Their conjugation is usually regular, 
like aiii5 ; though of many only a few forms are found in use. 

The following verba form their Perfect and Supine stems irregularly. 
Those marked * have also regular forms. 

crep5, crepiil, crepit-, resound. nec6, *neoul, *neot-, kiU. 
cub6, cubut, oubit>, lie down. pllc5, ♦-pUouI, •-pUcit-, fold. 
d6. d2b:e, dedi, dftt-, ^ve (da). p6t5, pdtavX, *p6t., drink. 

dom6, domu^ domit^ subdue. seed, seen!, seot-,^ ctU. 
fried, frioul^ *friot-, rub. sond, sonuX, aonlt-,i sound. 

iuvd (a^duvd), iHvl he//, std, stetX; stat- (-stit-), stand 
labd, -gvX (no sup.), totter. tond, tonuX, tonit-, thunder. 

miod, miottf (no sup.), ^dter. vetd, Tetot ytthXti-, forbid 

Note. Compounds of these verbs have the following forms:— 
crepd: dis-erepm ot -crepivl. 

dd : c*rctt$h», iMier^,pessum.,saitim, n^ ,vimum-d 9 , -dedt, -dot -, of tiitt IM coi||np* 
^on: fd3dcteomvemtd»tst<d^e^,meenik,em$dh^e,emtdiit^€0mddmef 
mted; S^mieSm,^ieit^i 

pUod: sub- (sup-), mmiti^lub, -fReM, -fHeU-t eae-pm 

(explain), -9tn, -kt-f dpi (-uf), -eShm (•itum). ^ ^ 

•td: e9mdb,*em.dd-(dSe‘}f 

m.^etete,---^: dremm-stb.deRi-entt)^^ 49-^«ttOpeffoot<Mr * 



Etymology: Verbs, 


SECOND CONJUGATION. 

Principal Parts; Active^ moned, monSre, monut monltnin; 
Passive^ moneor, mon€rI» monitus sum. 

ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 


iNDIC. 

SUBT. 

Indic*. 

SUBJ. 


"PreBent, 

mone5) / warn. 

moneam 

moneor 

monear 

moniSy you warn. 

moneRa 

monSria (-re) 

monearis (-re) 

ihonet, Ae warns. 

moneat 

monStur 

moneRtur 

monSmuB 

nioneRmuB 

monSmur 

moneamur 

monStiB 

moneatia 

monSminI 

moneamlnl 

monent 

monaant 

monentur 

moneantur 


Tmperfpict, 



monSrem 

raonCbar 

monSrer 


monSrSs 

nionSbaris (-re) 

moiiRrSria (-re) 

%onSbat 

monSret 

monSbRtur 

monRrSttir 

monSb&muB 

monSrSmuB 

monSbRmur 

monRrRmur 

monSb&tiB 

monSrStis 

monSbRminI 

monRrRminI 

monSbant 

monSreut 

monSbantur 

monRrentur 


Putfire. 


oionSbO 


monSbor 


monSbia 


tnonSberis ( re) 


monSbit 


monSbitur 


monSblmua 


monSbimur 


monSbitia 


monebimini 


monSbunt 


monSbahtur 



Perfect. 


fnonui 

moniierlin 

monitus aum 

monitus aim 

monulBtl 

monueris 

monitus es 

monitus ala 

moatdt 

monuerit 

monitus eat 

monitus ait 

monuimuB 

monuerimuB 

monit! aumtia 

moniti almiiB 

monuiatia 

monueritiB 

moniti eatiB 

moniti altia 

monuirunt (-re) 

nionuerint 

moniti aimt 

moniti Bint 


Pluperfset, 


sNHwatmni 

monuiBBam 

monitus eram 

monitus baaein 

monuairRa 

monulBBia 

monitus erSa 

monitus eaaSa • 

iKloaaerat 

monuiaaet 

monitus erat 

monitus eaaet 

tiiofmarititisi 

tnoiiaiBatatuB 

monit! etimua 

moult! eoaRmixa 


momslaaifeta 

mofiit! eritla 

monit! eaaRtia 


rnowtimmt 

miHSiOWWK 

monttf awaiit 



1131.] 

Second ConJugaUm. 



ShtHure Perfiset, 


monuerd 


monitus erd 


monueris 


monitus erls 


monuerit 


monitus erit 


monuerimud 


moniti etimus 


monueritis 


moniti eritic 


monuerint 


moniti erunt 



Imperative. 


SING. 

PUTR. 

, SING. 

, PLUR. 

Pree. 2. mond 

mondte 

j mondre 

inondminX 

Put. 2 . mondtd 

mondtdte 

mondtor 


3 . mondtd 

monentd 

mondtor 

monentor 


Pre», monCre 
Per/, monuisae 

monitiiniEi esse 


Infinitive. 

mon§rJ 
monitus esse 

monitum Irl (monitus fore) 



monfius 

monitflruB 


Participles. 

j Perf, monitus 

I Ger, monendus 


Gerund. 

dX, -d5, -dum, -dd 


Supine. 

monitum, moriitfl 


131 * There arc nearly 120 simple verbs of this conjugation, moflt 
of them denominative verbs of condition^ having a corresponding noun 
and adjective from the same root, and an inceptive in -sc6 (§ 167. a), 
as, Oaled, be warm ; calor, warmth , calidus, warm ; oaldscd, grew 
warm $ timed, fear ; timor, fear f timidus, timid. 

Most of the verbs of the second conjugation form their perfect and 
supine like moned. The following have -dvf and >etum : ddl«d» 
Uroyx fled, weep; ned, spin; vied, plat; and compounds of •pled, 
fiU; -oled, grow. The remainder are : — 


alged, alst, be cold, 

Srded, ftxst, ftrs-, burn. 
auded, lansus sum, dare. 
auged; i^BpeX, auct», increase, 
oaved.^vl, oaut-, care. 
ednsed, d^nl, odns-, value. 
oied, cfvl, excite. 
dooed^ doof^ doot-, teaek. 


\ faved, fftvl, faut>,/^9ir. 

■ ferved, fervi (ferbuX), glow, 
foved, fdvt fdt> cherish. 

txtuX, be cold 
j folged, fOlsI, shine. 

' gaudod, givSitis aii«a£|rd$>^ 
liaered, baesX, haes*, . 
lDdiilged.ladiUst.itid||t>M 



Etymology: Verbs. 


, 0 


lubed, ifML, order* sedeO, s^dl, 8«8«<, sHJ 

lirngoeS, languid de faitd* soled, solitus sum, he wont* 

Uqued, IXqul (•lioid), mdt* sorbed, sorbul (sorpsf), sorpt^. 

Idoed, Ifbct, -luot-, shine* suck* * 

Idged, lilxl, Idct-, mourn* sponded, spopondl, spdus*, 

maned, m&nsl, mftns>,^d:/V. pledge* 

mlsoed, -ouT, mlzt- (mist-), mix* strided, strldl, whiz* 
molded, momordf, mors*, bite* suaded, suftsl, suae*, urge* 
moved, mdvX, mdt*, move* tened (*tined), tenu^ tent*^ hold* 

muloed, mulsf, muls-, soothe* terged, tdrsT, t5rs>, wipe* 
mulged, >sX (>Jd), mdls* (-mfUct*), tended, totondX, tdns*, shear* 
milk* torqued, torsi, tort>, twist* 

Hived, -nXvT (-nXxT), wink* torred, torrui, tost*, r octet* 

^ved, pAvt*/eir* turged, tdrsi, swell* 

Ipiended, pepeiidl, p6ns>, hang* urged, draX, urge* 
pranded, prandl, prans*, dine* vided, vfd( vis-, see* 
rided, rXsX, rXa-, laugh* voved, vdvX, vdt-, vow* 

Note. — T he following have a perfect in -\d, but have no supine. A few (as 
maered, he sad) have neither perfect nor supine. 


uxoB6t ward oj^. eged, need. 


pated, lie open* studed, atti 


oalledy^^j^/^/. fldred, he silent* timed, 

oared, lack* horred, shudder* edned, he white* 



THIRD CONJUGATION. 

Principal Parts; Active, tegd, tegdret tgjd, tdctiimy 
Passive, tegor, tegX, tdetus sum. 

ACTIVK. PARS1Y£. 

iNDIC. SUBJ. iNdlC. SUBJ. 

Prwiawf. 

tegd, I cover* tegam 

tegls,>'<7ii cover* leg&s 

covers* tegat 

tegdmus 

tegitli tegatis 

tegant 

' Im^pw/k et* 

lilgiimia tegerem tegdbar tegerer 

tegdbia tegergs tegdbiris (-re) tegeriils (*«•) 

teg^bai tegeret tegfbgtur tegerdtafr 

tniidlMMM iMWitiimn teadblmiir tMEOidiiiQt' 

lijgMMia tiigsilMtelnf tegordmlitf 


tegor tegar 

tegeris («re) tegdris (-re) 
tegltnr tegdtur 

tegimur tegdmur 

tegimiiil tegiiniiil 

teguntur tegantor 



Third Conj^gattm, 


A€!riTK. PASSITIB. 


INDICU 

SuBf. 

INDIC. 

Smf 


Pwture* 

tegam 


tegar 


teg«» 


tegdrlB (-re) 


teget 


tegatur 


tegSmns 


tegamur 


teggtiB 


tegamint 


tegent 


tegentur 



Perfeet. 


lea 

taxerim 

tectiis sum 

tactus dm 

teidMtl 

texeris 

tectus es 

tectus bIb 

tgxit 

texerit 

tectus eat 

tectus Bit 

teximnB 

texerimus 

tecl! Bumtia 

tectl filmuB 

tcxiBtiB 

texeritis 

tectr estia 

tectl BTtiB 

texSrunt (-re) 

tcxarint 

tectl Bunt 

tectl Bint 


Pluperfevt, 


texeram 

texisBem 

tectus eram 

tectus esaem 

tcxerfiB 

texissSs 

tactus erfta 

tectus esBaa 

tcxerat 

texiaBet 

tectus erat 

tectus BBBet 

tcxergmuB 

taxissSmus 

tectl er&muB 

tectl eBBamuB 

t^xeratis 

texiBsatis 

tectl eritis 

tectl eBBatlB 

t^xerant 

texiBsent 

tact! erant 

tact! BBBent 


Puture 

Perfect, 


taxet^ 


1 tactus erd 


teioria 


1 tactus eriB 


taxerit 


tactus erlt 


taxerlmuB 


tact! erimuB 


taxeritiB 


tact! eritia 


tdxexiiit 


tectl enint 



Imperative. 


SING* . . 

PLUR. 

sma 

PLUR. 

jpre«. 2. tege, cover. 

tegite 

tegere 

tegimlnf ^ 

Fmt, 2, tegitd 

tegitdte 

tegitor 


3 . tegitd 

tegimtd 

tegitor 

teguator 


Infuotive. 


Ptm* tegere 


tegl 

"S 

Pm/. taxiBBB 


tectiw MM 


PM;. tactfbiiB 

•BBe 

tactom ilf (tactiiB lore) 


pARTTCirLBS. 

Tvmrn tegim I tictus 

WmIL tSctanttI I 

Gerihids -<fl0 SvFUiEf 'ifcHl' 



Btyimlogy: VeHfS, 


io6 


Verbs .in -iS 

Verbs of the third conjugation in -15 have certain forms of the present 
stem like the fourth conjugation. They retain the i of the stem before 
a, 5, u, and 8, but lose it elsewhere except in the future and in the 
participle and gerund. Verbs of this class are conjugated as follows 

Principal Parts: capi5, capSre, c6pl, oaptum; 
caplor, capt, captus sum. 

ACTIVK. PASSIVE. 


Indic. 

SUBJ. 


Indic. 

SUBJ. 



Present, 


oapl5 , 1 take. 

capiam 


capior 

capiar 

capia» you take. 

capifis 


I caperis (-re) 

capiSris (-re) 

capit, he takes. 

capiat 


capitur 

capi&tur 

capimua 

capi&mus 


capimur 

capifimor ^ 

capltlB 

capiStia 


1 capiminl 

capiamM 

capiunt 

capiant 


! capiuntur 

capiaiil& 



Imperfect, 


capiSbom 

caperem 


1 capiSbar 

caperer 



PnUtre, 


capiam 



capiar 


capiSa 


1 

capifiris (-re^ 


capiat, etc. 



ca])i8tur, etc. 




Perfect, 


c8pf 

cgperim 


I captus sum 

captus sim 



Pluperfect, 


cSparain 

c^pissem 


i captus eram 

captus essem 


I*\Uure Perfttetl 


c€par5 



1 captus er5 




Imperative. 


sma 

PLUR. 


SI NO. 

PLUR. 

capa 

capita 


capere 

capiminl 

JPtet. 2. capitd 

capitdte 


capitor 


3 * capit5 

capiunto 


capitor 

capiuntor 



Infinitive. 


capara 



cap! 


2Vf/. c8plaaa 



captus esse 


j%t» captflnia aaaa 


captum Xrl 



Participles. 

capliiMl j Per/, aiptua 

J%A captftma j orr, ca^jiendiui 

Gbrund : capiendft -di5. -diiiiiii -55 SunuB : captmn* <45 



f Third Conjugatum. tOi 

Note,— V erfat of the third conjugation ending in -iil are the following ; 
oupiO, f&ciO, fodi6, fugrio, iaci6. parl5, quatifi, rapiO, 6apid« with 
compounds of -cutIO, 41cl5, -sploiO, For their Principal I^arts, see lists 
in { 133. 

132 . The following lists include most simple verbs of the 
third conjugation, classed according to the formation of the perfect 


stem. 

a. Forming the perfect stem in 1 

ang5, ansd, anct-, choke, 
carp5, carpal, carpt-, pluck, 
cSd5, cSssi, c^ss-,//>4/. 
oing5, cinxi, ciuct>, bind, 
clang5, clanxl, sound, 
claudd, clauai, olaua*, shut, 
clepo, clepal, dept-, steal, 
odmd, edmpsi, edmpt-, comb^ deck, 
Goqud, coxi, coot-, cook, 

•cutiS, -cubbT, -CU8B-, shake, 
dSmd, dempal, take away, 

dlc5, dXxI, diet-, say. 
dIvidS, divlal, dlvla-, divide, 
diic5, ddxf, ddet-, 
flg6, fixl, fTx-,/jt*, 
fingd [fig], fEnxI, HoX.-, fashion. 
fieetd, flex-, bend, 

flu6, fldxl, 

trends, -frdBl, fress-, gnash. 
frigd, frM, frict- (filx.),/r/. 
gerd, geasl, gest-, carry. 
laedd, laeBt, laeB-, hurt. 

-Ucld, -lesd[, -lect-, entice (dlicul, 
-Uoit-). 

lingd, linrf, linct-, lick, 
iddo, ldiI,liiB-,///z/. 
mergd, mdrsl, mdrs-, plunge, 
'mlttd, mXal, mlaa-, send, 
neotd [NEC], nead (nexnl), nex-, 
tv weave, 

nftbd, nflpal, nflpt-, marry, 

(pwal), pm*, coma. 


i(x) (§ 124. b and note): — 

I pdrgd, perrdxi, perrdot-, go on, 
j pingd [pig], pXiixI, plot-, pmnt, 
plaudd, plausi, plaus-, applaud, 
pleotd, pldxl (-xul), plex-, braid* 
premd, pre^^sl, preas-, press, 
promo, -mpal, -mpt-, bring out, 
quatid, (-cuaal), quasa-, shake, 
rddd, rSai, rda-, scrape, 
regd, rdxl, rdet-, rule. 
rdpd, rdpal, rdpt-, creep, 
rddd, rdal, rda-, gnaw, 
aarpd, aarpal, aarpt-, prune, 
acalpd, Bcalpal, acalpt-, scrape. 
acribd, acrlpal, aorlpt-, v^ite, 
aerpd, aerpaX, aerpt-, crawl, 
apargd, apftral, apEra-, scatter, 
-apicid, -apexl -apect-, 'inew, 
-atiugud, -atinxl, -atlnot-, quench, 
atringd,' atrinxX, atriot-, bind, 
atrud, atrdxi, atrflot-, build, 
admd, admpai, admpt-, take. 
adrgd, aurrdxl, aurrdet-, rise, 
tegd, tdad; tdot-, shelter, 
temnd, tempaX, -ten^it-, despisa 
tergd, tdraX, tdra-, wipe, 
tingd, tXnxX, tXnct-, stain. 
trahd, trdxX, trdot-, drag, 
trtldd, trfial, trda-, thrust. 

I drd, daai, dat-, burn, 
j vddd, •tM, gOk\ 

I wehd, rWaOf ehpm 
i iPtrO, yfiaOt wlot-> tnnii^ 



Etymology: Verts, [I ua 

Reduplicated in the perfect (§ 124. 

oadd^ oeoldl, pari 5 » pepezl, part* (paritftnia), 

oaeddi oeoldX, daea*, cut. bring forth. 

cand, oecinl, cant-, sing. pell 5 , pepull, puls-, drive. 

currd, otionni) otinH, run. pendd, papendf, pSna-, weigh. 

dliiod [Die]. didicX, (dXscittlnia), poaod, poposci, (poscitflrua), 
. karn. demand. 

| 4 kil, -didX, -dit- (as in ab-d6, etc., pungd [pug], pupuel, pOnot-, 
with erddd, vdndd), put [dha]. prick. 
lalld, fefelll, fals<, deceive. sistd [sta], atitX, atat-, stop. 

pangd [pag], pCgl (peplgl), pftet-, tangd [tag], tetigi, tdet-, touch. 

fasten, fix^ bargain. tends [ten], tetendl (-tend!), 

pared, pars!, pepercl, parcit- tSna- (fcent-), stretch. [beat. 
(para>) , spare. tundd [tu d], tutudl, tdna- (-tfla-), 

c. Adding u (t) to the verb-root (§ 124. a)i — 

aid, alul, alt- (alit-), nourish. paacd, pdvl, pfatt^^feed. 
c^rnd, -crdvl, -or fit, decree. percellS, -eull, -oula-, upset. 
cold, oolul, cult-, dwell, till. pono [pos], posuf, poalt-, put. 

. oompdaod, compdaeuX, restrain. quiSacd, quidrX, ^uldt-, rest. 
odnauld, -luX, cdnsult-, consult. rapid, rapuX, rapt-, seize. 
ordaod, crdvl, erdt-, increase. seXsod, aoXvI, aolt-, decree. 
-oumbd [cub], cubuX, cubit-, lie aerd, adpT, aat-, sow. 

down. aerd, aeniX, aert-, entwine. 

dapad, depauX, depat-, knead. aiiid, aXiit, ait-, permit. 
axoeUd, -oalluX, -cala-, excel. apernd^ aprdTl, aprdt-, scorn. 
framd, framuX, framit-, roar. aternd, atra^X, atrftt-, strew. 
Xurd, furul, rage. atertd, atertuX (atertX), snore. 

gamd, gamuX, gemit-, gf oan. atrepd, atrapuX, atrapit-, sound. 
gXgnd [GEN], ganuX, ganit-, beget, -audacd, -audvl, -audt-, be wont. 
nratd, maaauX, meaa-, reap. taxS, texul, text-, weave. 

mold, moluX, moUt, grind. tramd, tramoX, tremble. 
ooculd, oocttlul, occult-, hide. vomd, vomuX, vomit-, vomit, 

d. Adding Iv to the verb-root (cf. § 124. f) 

gxoaaad, -fvX, arcaaalt-, summon, petd, patSvl, petit-, seek. 
oapaaad, oapaaafaX, undertake. quaerd, quaealvX, quaaaXt, seek 
oupld, oupIvS^ oupXt-, desire. rudd, nidXvX, rudSt-, bray. 
iiioaaad, teoe iila t, a^tedi. aapid, aapXvf (aapuX), be wise. 

labaead, laoaaafvf, laoiiaft»/r»> taid, tidh^ 
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e* Lengtheiung the vowel c#the root (cf* { 124. d ) ; — 

agd, ftgl, ftot-, drw€. Iava» lSiv% ldt> (laut*}, wash (also 

capid, o6pI, capt-, ^ake, reg. of 1st conj«). 

ed5, 5dl, 6sum. sat (see § 140). lega.^lSgl, ^athsr. 
em6, Sml, empt-, Un6 [liJ, 15 vI (UvI), Ut-, Sfhear^ 

facia, fScI, fact-, (see § 142). Unqu 5 [ucj, -llqui, -liot>, leave, 

fodia, fadl, fdsB-, dig. n 58 o 5 [GNO], n6vi, adt- (cd-gait-, 

frangd [frag], fr6gl, frftct-, break. ft-giiit-, ad-gnit-), know. 
fugia, fdgl, fugit-, //<?/?. rumpd [rup], rfipl, nipt-, burst* 

funda [fud], fudl, fds-, pour, scab 5 , aolbt, scratch^ 
iacia, ilcl, iact-, throw^ (-ici6, vinca [viC], vidl, vlct-> comqmr* 

-ieot-). 


f. Retaining the present stem or verb-root (cf, § 124. e)x — 


argu 5 , -ul, -dtum, accuse. 
bib 6, bibi, bibit-, drink. 

-cenda, -ceudl, -c 5 ns , kindle. 
cddo, -cddl-, -ciis-,/i;;;^v. 
faceaso, faoessl, facesslt-, exe^ 
cute, 

-fenda, -fend!, -fSns-, Tvard off. 
finda [fid], fidl,2 fles-, split. 

!ca, Id, let-, hit, 
lamba. Iambi, Iambi t-, lap. 

Iu6, lul, luit-, wash. 
manda, mandl, m&nB-, chew, 
nua, nul, nuit-, nod. 
panda, pandl, pans- (pass-), 
open. 


plnsd, hbI, pins- (pinat-, pfist-), 

bruise 

prehenda, -dl, prehSna-, seize. 
ruo, rul, rut- (ruit-),/^//. 
scanda, scandl, scins-, cUmb. 
scinda [scid], scidl,^ soIis-, 
tear. 

slda, sidl (sadI), -sSss-, settle. 
solvd, solvl, soldt-, loose ^ pay. 
strlda, strldl, whis. 
velia, vein (vulsl), vuls-, pluck. 
verra, verri, vers-, sweep, 
verta, vertl, vers-, turn. 
visa [vid], vlsl, vis-, visit, 
volva, volvl, voiat-, tttm. 


N01*E,— The following have no perfect or supine; — 


olauda, limp. 
fatlsoa, gape. 
Us^ldh^ flash. 
g^cd, swell. 
gldba, peel. 


htsed, yawn, 
rabd, rave, 

toUa (sustull, sublfttom supplied 
from sufferd), raise. 
vergd, incline. 


^The following compounds of legd have -15x1: dlUgd^i 

neglegd. 

2 In these the perfoct stem is the same as the verb^foot, having foil the 
catioa 184 . e. note). t 
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FOURTH CONJUGATION. 


Principal Parts: Active^ audi5» audire, audivl, audltum; 

audlor, audlrl, auditus sum. 

ACTZYK. 

PASSIVK. 

INDIC. 

SUBJ. 

Indic. 

SUBJ. 




andld, 1 hear. 

audiam 

audior 

audiar 

hear. 

audida 

audiris (-re) 

audi&ria (-re) 

audit, he hears. 

audiat 

auditur 

audidtur 

audimtta 

audidmua 

audimur 

audiaxujir 

audftia 

audiatis 

audimini 

audidminl 

audiunt 

audiant 

audiuntur 

audiantur 


Imperfect, 


aitdiibam 

audirem 

audidbar 

audirer 

atldiSbRs 

audTrda 

audidbdris (-re 

) audirdris (-re) 

audlSbat 

audXret 

audiSbatur 

audlirdtur 

audiSbdmus 

audTz dmiis 

audidbSmur 

audirdmur 

audiCb&tia 

audirdtia 

audidbdmini 

audfrdminX 

audiibant 

audXreut 

audidbantur 

audXrentiif 


Vuture, 


audiam 


aiidiar 


audida 


audidria (-re) 


audiet 


audidtur 


audidmoa 


audidmjar 


audidtia 


audidniinl 


audlent 


audieatur 



jperfect. 


audi^d 

audlverim 

auditus aum 

auditus aim 

audIviatX 

audiveria ! 

auditus ea 

auditus ala 

audivit 

audtverit 

auditus eat 

auditus ait 

aodlvimua 

audIverimuB 

audit! aumua 

auditl almua 

audlviatia 

audtveritla 

audit! eatia 

audit! attia 

audlvdnmt (*re) audlverint 

audit! aunt 

audit! Bint 


Pluperfect, 


audivaram 

audivisaem 

auditus eram 

auditus eaaem 

audivmria 

audiviaada 

auditus erda 

auditus daada 

audlvarat 

audiviaaet 

auditus erat 

auditus easet 

audlvarimaa 

atR^viaadmua 

audit! erimua 

audid eaafimui 

aadhmdtia 

aiidfvlMdtta 

audm erttia 

audit! eaaatis 

aadlwaraiit 

mdMuMitt 

audItienaBit 

aoditi eaaaiif 



§ 133 .] 


Fourth Conjugation. 


AOTIVB, 

FABBITB. 

Indic. 

SUBJ. 

Indic. 

SUBJ. 



P^ture Perfect, 


audiverd 


1 auditus erd 


audlverla 


auditus eris 


audiverit 


auditus erit 


audIverimuB 


audit! erimus 


audlvexitla 


1 auditl eritis 


audiverint 


I audit! erunt 




Imperative. 


sma 

PLUR. 

SING. 

PLUR. 

Pres. 2. audi 

audlte 

audfre 

audimini 

JVel. 2 . audftd 

audltdte 

auditor 


3 . audftd 

audiuntd 

auditor 

audluntox 


los 


i^m. audXre 
Verf. audivisse 
FaU audltttrus esse 


Infinitive. 

audlrl 

auditus ease 

audltum Irl (audltua fore) 


Participles. 

audiSna 1 Verf, audXtua 

JP^f. audXti&nia | audiendua 


Gerund. Supine. * 

audiendl, -d5, -dum, -dd audltum, audltd 

133 . There ard — besides a few deponents and some regular derlva* 
tives in -iirid, as Saurio, be hungry (cf. § 167. — about 60 verbs oi 

this conjugation, a large propoi tion of them being descriptive verbs : 
like — 

ordcid, croak. gannid, yelp. hirrid, snarl. aoatdrid, gush 

ziSLciiTi6, crow. gu/p. bellow. ttaai6. tinkle. 

SbulUd, bubble. grunnid, grunt, muttid, mutter, tuaald, coug^ 
fritiiiiiid, twitter, hinnid, neigh, aingultid, hiccup, vftgid, cry. 

Those verbs not conjugated regularly like audid, are the following: 
amidd, amiidl («cuX), amict-, lulcid, fulsl, fult>, 
clothe.^ haurid. haual, hauat* (haua*), 

aperid, aperol, apart-, open. drain. * 

oomperid, -pert, compert-,/W. operid, operuX, oper^ 
farold, faral, farot> (-turn), stuff, rancid, rauaf, raua-, bf koarsi. 
farld. strike (no perfect or supine), reperid^ rcpparl, r6pi|t-,;M 
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Aaepia, aaept*, Am{^ u$* aarrid* -Ivt -ftani, kog. 
aaUd (•«iU5}, aalnS (aalil), salt* aentia, ataal, afina-,/^/. 

(-ault-), "" aepelid* aepellvX, aepult-, ^uty. 

aanoiO [sac], aanxl, aaaot<^ som* aingtdtld, -tvl, ainsultuin, 

Hon* venid, v6nl, Tent-, came. 

aarcld, aaral, aart>, patcJL vinoid, vlxud, vinot-, 

The following are regular in the perfect, but have no supine stem . — 
oaecfitid, de purblind, gestl5, be overjoyed, 

d§mentl5, be mad, gldcid, cluck (as a hen), 

ferdoid be fierce, ineptlO, play the trifler. 

Parallel Forma. 

tS4t, Many verbs have more than one set of forms, of 
whicb^only one is generally found in classic use : as, — 
lavO, lavAre or lavSre, wash (see § 132. 

Boated, BcatSre or BcatSre, gush forth, 
lUdificd, -are or lUdificor, -ari mock, 
fulgd, fulgSre or fulged, fulgdre, sMna, 

DEPONENT VERBS. 

135. Deponent Verbs have the form of the Passive 
V 9 ice, with an active or reflexive signification : as, — 

1st conj. mlror, mirarf, mlri^UB, admire, 

2d conj. vereor, vcr6rX, fear . 

3d conj. sequor, aequl, aeqfltuB, 

4th conj. partior, partXrl; partItuB, share. 


Indicative. 


1 . 

IL 

III. 

IV. 

three, mlror 

vereor 

Beqaor 

partior 

mtrariB (-re) 

verfirls (-re) 

sequeris (-re) 

pardria (-re) 

fttiratur 

verdtur 

sequitur 

partStur 

mlramur 

verdmur 

sequimur 

partXmur 

mlrlLmlnt 

vcrdminl 

sequimlnl 

partfminX 

mTraatur 

verentur 

sequuntur 

partiuiitur 

tntyf, mlrlbar 

veijibar 

sequdbar 

partidlSBr 

Jhd, mlrtbpr 

verdbor 

sequar 

partiar 

Pmf, mlrttuaanm 

verituB aum 

secUtuB amn 

partltua aum 

mtrttiia tram 

vdiitua aram 

Beedtua eram 

pardtua eram 

KA mfritua ar6 

veiiittia ard 

aecttlma <aBrd 

partltua «rd 
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JFYes, mtm verear sequar partiax^ 

Impf, mlrSirer verfirer sequerar part&er 

Perf, mlrStus aim veritnia aim secHtua aim partitua 

Plup, mir&tua eaaam veritaa eaaem seditua aaaem partitua aaaam 

Impbratjvb. 

mlHLrOi -fttori etc. ver«ra, 4ltor sequera, 4tor partire, -Itor 
Infinitive. 

Pres. mlrArT verM sequi partXif 

Perf. mTrRtua ease veritua ease sedltua aaae partitua ease 

Put. mirftttlrua ease verittlruB ease seditunia eaaa partlturuaaaaa 

PARTICIPl-ES. 

Pres, mirftna verSna scqiiBna peiiilinB 

Fid. mlrfittlruB veritiirua secutilnia partltflrua 

Perf. mirfttUB veritua seciltua partitua 

Ger. mirandua verendua sequendua partiendua 

Gerund. 

mlraiidl, >5, etc. verendl, etc. scquendl, etc. partiendl^ etc. 
Supine. 

mlrfttum, -til veritum, -td secdtum, -ttt partitum, -til 

a. Deponents have the participles of both voices : as, — 

aequSuB, following. aecdtilrua, about to follow, 

aeodtua, having followed, aaquendua, to-be followed. 

b. The perfect participle generally has an active sen.se, but in verba 
otherwi.se deponent it is often pa.ssive : as, merodtua, bought ; adeptua, 
gained (or having gained^. 

c. The future infinitive is always in the active form ; thus, aequor 
has aecdtdrua ease (not aecdtum Xrf). 

d. The gerundive, being passive in meaning, i.s found only in trans- 
itive verbs, or neuter verbs used impersonally : as, — 

Ii6c cdnfiteudum eat, this must be acknowledged. 
moriendum eat omnibua, all must die. ^ 

e. Most deponents are neuter or reflexive in meaning, c^espondliig 
to what in Greek is called the Middle Voice (§ i n. a). 

/. Some deponents are occa.sionally used in a passive sense: ;4la, 
oriminor, I accuse^ or / am accused. 

g. About twenty verbs are, with an active meaning, leimd in Wth 
active and passive ibrnia: as, nmiwd or rnatwor, / deimtm 
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k. More than half of all deponents are of the First Conjugation, and 
aii of these are legular. The following deponents are irregular ; — 
adaentior, -Irt, adaSnaua, assent, ndscor, *1, nfitus, be born, 
apisoor, (-ip-), -I, aptuft (-eptus), nitor, -T, nlsus (niziia), strive, 
get, obllvisoor, -I, oblltus, forget, 

difetiscor, -I, -fesaua, faint, opperior, -M, oppertus, await, 
eaq^SrglBcor, -t, perrectus, rouse, Srdior, -iri, disua, begin, 
•acpotiot, -M, expertuB, try, prior (3d), -M, ortua, (oritdma), 
lateor, -§rl, faaaua, confess, rise, 

latiacor^ -1, gaj>e, paciaoor, -I, pSctus, bargain, 

truor, -I, frflotua (fruitua), enjoy, patlor (-petior). -I, pasaua (-pea- 
fungor, -I, fflnctus, fulfil, ana), suffer, 

gradior(-gredior),-I,gres8us,j'/^/. -plector, -I, -plexus, clasp, 
Itftaoor, -I, Tr3tus, be angry, proficlacor, -I, profectus, set-out, 

Iftbor, 4, Iftpsua, fall, queror, -I, questua, complain, 

loquor, -I, loctltuB (loqudtus), reor, rSrI, ratua, think, 

speak, revertor, -I, reversus, return, 

-minlacor, -I, -mentus, think, ringor, -I, rictus, snarl, 
mfitior, -Irl, mSnsus, measure, sequor, -I, sectLtus (sequdtua), 
morior, -t (-Irl), mortuus (mori- follow, 

tdnis, ///>. tueor, -6rl, tuitus (tutus), defend, 

nanoiacor, -I, nactus (naiictus), ulciscor, -i, ultua, avenge, 
find, dtor, -I, usua, use^ employ, 

NoI'E. — The deponent comperlor, -irl, compertus, is rarely found for 
ComperiO. Revertor, until the time of Augustus, jhad regularly the active forms 
in the perfect system, revert!, reverteram, etc. 

i The following deponents have no supine stem t — 
dCvertor, -tT, turn aside (to lodge), medeor, -6rl, heal, 
diffiteor, -Sri, deny rezniniacor, -1, call to mind, 

Uquor, -I, melt (neut.). veacor, feed upon. 

Note.— D eponents ai^e only passive (or middle) verbs whose active has dis- 
appeared. There is hardly one that does not show at some period of the 
huiguage signs of being used in the active. 

Semi-Deponenta. 

130« A few verbs having no perfect stem are regular 
in the present, but appear in the tenses of completed action 
as deponents. These are called semi-deponents or neuter 
passives. They are : — 

mded, SQdStei, anaua, dare, gaaded, gaudSre, giwSsua. refoice, 
Oddi SdSra, fSiiia, trmi, aolod, a<dAm« solitna, he wont 
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a. From auded there b an old subjunctive perfect aiisim« The 
form s6d(to (for at audia), an tkau is frequent in the dramatists 
and rare elsewhere. 

d. The active forma Tapnld, vftpuiare, ^ flogged^ and v6ned, 
v6nlre, be said (contracted from ▼Snum Ire, ga to sale\ have a passive 
meaning, and are sometimes called neutral passives. To these may 
be added fieri, io be made (see § 143), and eacsul&re, to be banished 
(live in exile). 

Note.— T he following verbs are sometimes found as semi-deponents: IClrO, 
itlrare, Ifirfttus, swear; nfibd. ntlbere, nfipta, marry ; placed; placdre, 
placitus,^/^njtf. 

[For the regular Derivative Forms of Verbs, see ^ sby.] 


IRREGULAR VERBS. 

137* Several verbs acid some of the personal endings 
of the present system directly to the root, or combine two 
verbsnn their inflection. These are called Irregular Verbs 
((€. p. 86). They are sum, void, ferd, edd, qued, ed, fid, and 
their compounds. 

Sum has already been inflected in { 119. 

a. Sum is compounded without any change of inflection with the 
prepositions ab, ad, dd, In, inter, ob, prae, prd (prdd), sub, super. 

In the compound prdsum, prd retains its original d before e. 
Thus, — 



Indic. 

SUBJ. 

Free. 

prdsum, I help. 

prdsim 


prddes 

prdsXS 


prddest 

prdsit 


prdsumua 

prdslmus 


prddestia 

prdsltis 


prdsunt 

prdsint 

imp. 

prdderam, I was helping^ 

prddessem 

Fut. 

prdderd, / shall help. 


Peri 

1 

1 

prdfuerim 

Hupf. prdfueram, I had helped. 

prdfuissem 

t. P. 

prdfnerd, / shall have helped, 


iMPER. prddes, prddestd, etc. 

Infih. I¥es. prddesss fler/. prOfuisM Fni. prdhilAms mm 
Fart. p ttb n tba m tabaui ie Aetp* 



Btymatogy: Fertt. [li m laa 


Soni Is also compounded with the adjecdye potis, or pote, 
maldng the^erb poaaum. This is inflected as follows 



Indscathte. 

Subjunctive. 

/V«f. 

pOMtun, lean. 

posslm * 


potes, you can. 

possfs 


potest, he can. 

possit 


poosumus, we can. 

posslmus 


potestls, can. 

possltis 


possunt, they can. 

possint 

Imp. 

poteram, / could , . 

possem 

Put. 

poterd, 1 shall be able. 


Perf. 

potul, /could. 

potuerim 

Plupf, potueram 

potuissem 


F. P* potuerfl, I shall havs been able, 

Ii^iN. Pres, posse Perf, potuisso 

Part. *potflns powerful. 


Note. — T he forms potls sum, pote sum, etc., occur in early, writers. 
Other early forms are potesse ; posslem, >5a, -et ; i>oterint, potihit (foi 
posslt) ; potestiar (with pass. inf. cl f 143. a), ^ 

A. iirj&i’*' 

158* Void and Us compounds are inflected as follows: — 

W 0 I 5 , velle, volul, wish, 

n616 (for nfl vol^), nflUe, ndlut, be unwilling, 

mfllfl (for magis or mage void), m&Ue, mftlut, wish rather, prefer. 


I’^DIC. SOBJ. 
void velim 

vlS^i** veils 

volf (vult) vellt 
volumns vellmus 
volttstvul-) veHtis 
volnnt velint 

volibam veUem 

wolam 
volia,etc. 


Vvfment, 

Indic. Subj. 
ndl5 ndlim. 

ndnvls ndUs 
ndnvolt ndlit 
ndlumus ndllmus 
ndnvultis ndlltls 
ndlunt ndlint 
ImperfeeU 
ndlfibam ndllem 
JPutwre. 

ndlam 
ndlSs, etc. 


IllDia SUBJ. 
mftld m&lim 

mavis mftUs 

mavolt m&Ut 
m&lumus mSUmus 
mflvaltis mflllds 
mlUunt mBlint 

mftlflbam mftUom 

mfllam 

maifis^etc 


TOhtf yuAvuim bSIhI BSlnertm 

TtupnfMU 

VOtBWCMB tKOallBMB BfiluerUB mlnMaw. 


▼tftBMiA tfiBinwQ ■■ n h.i rr^ 



If m 




/rrf^ar VerH. 



iMPERAttVX. 

ndlX a51Ite, dif " 

a5lltd xi51it5te» skaU not^yi shall moiK 

nauta 


Infinitive. 

valle voluisse naUe ndluiBse mAUe mftlui«ie 


Participles. 

Fre». Toians, willing, naiimi, unwilling. 

Gerund. 

▼olondf (late) 

Note. — The forms sis for si vlAsaitis for id voltls» and the ferma ni 
voia, nSvls (nd'Vla). magre vol6, m&voia, etc., occur in early writers. 


139* Ferd, ferre, tilll, bear. 


ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 



Indic. 

SUBJ. 

iNDlC. 

Sub/. 

Pres. 

fora 

feram 

feror 

ferar 


fers 

ferSs 

ferris 

ferSris (-re) 

.■i 

Hitt. 

ferat 

fertnr 

ferRtur 

A.-. 

lerimuB 

ferftmus 

ferimnr 

ferftmur 


fertis 

ferfttis 

feriminf 

ferftmief 


ferunt 

ferant 

feruntur 

ferantur 

tmpf. 

ferSbam 

ferrem 

feribar 

lerrer 

Fut. 

feram 


ferar 


Perf. 

tiUX 

tulerim 

latus sum 

litus aim 

Plup. 

tuleram 

tulissem 

latus eram 

lAtus esssm 

F. P. 

tulera 


1 latus era 




iMPERA'nve. 


Pres. 

fer 

ferte 

ferre 

feriminl 

Fut. 

ferta 

ferta te 

fertor 



ferta 

ferunta 

fertor 

fenintor 



iNFINinVE. 


Pres. 

HN::re 


ferrf 


Perf. 

talisse 


l&tQB esse 


F$it. 

litll|^s ease 1 

IRtim W (latos foie) 



Participles. < 


Pres. 

feriQs 


1 Perf. Utu 

' A ■* 

Fut. 

mtama 


1 Cer. ferendos 


GmraiD: -M, .dum, -48 Svrow: llti|n, 44. > 


1 The perfect toll is for totull (which sometimes oeeon), frosi TUt^ TM of 
tcdl5: Che supine Ulivni Is for Hl&tam (cC rXmAtV » 








0 ^" 


ls*reg^ ^ OM oc^ 
gation, but fias a&o^fa^ ,ftra dlr^tly from the root (m) without the 
cbaractenstic vowel /irileflt am la fttU-fiuoe^ 


' \ ' 

ACKCmS. 

Ixmc. Smif. 


V., 'wr^ 

■ •■ M. 


tX^ SU 9 J< 


,edam (edlm) 
""edas (edle) 
edat (edit) 
edannifl^(edlinus) 
editis (Aitifl) edatis (edltis) 
edant 


edd^ 

(in) 

«di|(tot) 


edor , 

ederi»<<^ 

e^Wr(8stixr) edatur . 
edimur edamur 

/cdimlul edaminf 

oduntur e<hiiitiir 


am 
edebas 
ed^at 

edds 

edet,«^. 

«dl 

ddeiam 

fdeid 


edant (edint) 

Zmperf^ 

ederem (8ssmii} ^edabar . ederer 
tldittts (deeit); edabaris (-re) edcrgris (-re) 

4di^(^ot) edabatur ederetur (SMatiir) 






edar 
edaiie 
edatun Me, 


adh»em 


PlnperfecL 

I asii 

4 vjfc' ^ture 


i asusBum » ^ ftxitjlm 

4 j 

eseem" 


, llIPER 

ede (ie) edite (Bate) 
edftO (ietd) edUdte (Betdta) 
edita (Betd) echiftfl ^ 



edere( 


‘i 


eoenii 
JM. Mm 

oSmgk ' ' 


UQBIflflVB- 
' edi 
Bnw 
BMmiti 

PMKTtamjts,, 

' 




f J41.3 






' ,Ifo)icA'ny& ^ 
iim.S. *9,111, tt • « 

p ta^t .ttis, Avat 
Ibaiiii/!&&i, ^ 

fbd, this, Ibft * 
jA , 'WmiiB^Sbt^f lijnnt 

^ 0 a. w (ii) 

Fh^perf, iTeram (kHram} 

Perf. Iver6 <ler5) 


^ i 


»ll^NpntcTiVft. 
«(aallii eSa, %at 
elmua, aAtia, aaiil 4 
train, Srfia, fret 
Mmua, Mtia, treUt 


fverim (iarlm) 
Iviafam (Uaam) 


i&CPEiUTIVB 

I, fta, ltd, ltd, Itdte, euntd 

iNFlNlUVn. ' 

Prgs. ire Psrf, Iviaaa (laae) itdnui esaa 

Particip|*b». ' » 

Jhrss^ iina, euntia Fid. ittk^ {^. enndtnn , 

^ GffRUND: eundl, -dd, itum, ltd 

a* The compounds adeO, appromki l»«4» acme otheta^ 

are transitive They are indectdd aa fblloe^ in ttie passive : 

"^liNinc/ Sub/. 

Ptei. adeor ^Impf, ad|bar , P!r*$. adear 

adXrla put. tOmp i * imp/, adlsar 

aditur Per/ adUnaenm ^ adltnaaim 

adlmur Plup. aditiia eram adikPll^aaeji 

# jidtmixil F. P^ adltna erd adlil, adi^ ease 

adatunliir « Part* adltna adenndua " 

Thus inllelted, the fomia of ad are naid impersonally in the third 
person singular of the paadve; a% iinhi aa1^(f tuffiZ d). The indnit 
tiire used inth the snpiiie in to make the future infinttn^ 
pasllw^ w* ^ *)' verb yined, Se setd Tdapm ed, ^ m 

hi passti^ # 

of ad the firma idthout ▼ are more corntlMimf 
and kitlNtisoiniN^ adkioo 

c. JThe oooipoiind Iniectfed ifigohuly like m 

Ibttiih Obnjugiillbil* Balias 0^ imibibat ta the imperi^^ 
d Frd M t«£diii ttajislgiQ^ d ; as, jprddad, par<Mfr 

I i ig n[i (i ii iiii i[>,iii>iiii*i> w 1 1 lll■^^ n ■|l»l^^lWlly ll■l»l l ^^ l j lHin mnn itiii in ii inmi i * 

I Roatl,«i4^ 0ieOlhmdsfinOl,]eiiitb«i|^^ 





V^s. {if 1 « 2 . i«i. 

14;2« IhuMf imtmmf mak^i m regahr* But It has 

(o^^Atiativ^ fao in the active, ahd besides the regular forms the future 
perfect f«a:5, per^ sttbjhnctive fajdm. The passive of facid 

fl5) fiM, laottia attm, de made, or becomi. 


The tenses of the first stem of US are regular of the fourth con- 
Jugatlon^ but thi^^ubiunctive imperfect is flerem, and the inhoitive 




Indicative. 

Pir$i, S* fid, fls, fit 
.M P* flmus, ntis, flunt 
fldbaxn, flSbfis, etc. 
j^fiidure, flam, flfis, etc. 

^Perfect, factus sum 
Pluperf. factus eram 
Fut, Per/, factus erfi 
Imper. fS, flte, fltd, fltdte, fluntd 
iNtlN. fieri Perf. factus ease 

Part.'^ Perf. factus Get* faoiendus 


SUBJUNCTIVB. 
flam, flSs, flat 
fl^mus, flatia, flant 
fierem, fierSa, etc. 

factus aim 
factus essem 


Fui. factum Irf 


a. Most compounds of faoid with prepositions change fi to1| 

. ei^ stem)|,pr fi (supine stem)« and are inflected reguISflf : rS|V^ 

cdnfioid, cdnficdre, cdnfScl, c6ideotSdi9^JllM$M. ' 
odnfiolor, odnfioT, cdnfeotus. 

L Qther compounds retain a, and hs0t 4X5 !n the passive : as« 
beuflaclfi, dacere, 4Scl, -factum; pas^ beuefI5, -fieri, -factus, 
betu^. *l|bese retain the accent of the simple verb : as, bene-f&'ois 

Aii 9 ^^V 

c* few isolated forms of -fl5 occur in other compounds : viz., — 


odnflt, a happens* 

cduflet 

odoflat 

odafimt 

odafiasf 


dfifit, U lacks* Infit, he begins (to speak), 
diflunt Influnt 

ddflet elBert, ia be effected* 

ddflat luterfiarX, to perish. 

d^exf int^flat, let himpeeielk* 


DEFEdriW VERftfk ^ 

i4a» .hom^ verbs have lce|, t|;ieir Present 5tm» and tise 
ciDtIy timses of ^ the Perfect^ in which th^ are inlliKrted stg* 
These, 



Ftrhr 

a. CoeFS;*/A«a«r lafio. oo^iaaej ^ ftiit o a«|tt biM ; ffterf 

Pass. Part, ooeptiis. ^ #, 

The passive is used with the passive iafidtive ; m, eoeptua snxii 
voo&rT, I began to be called^ but coepi vo^e, / be^ to caii (cf. 
144. g^ note). For the present incipid is used. 

b, / Aate;^ perfect participle bated (perdaWi, 

utterfy hateful), future participle Osdrua, tikefy to 

€• iSeiniiiX* I remember with the Imperative mementd, me* 
mentdte ; Part, aieminins. 

Note. OdI and meminl have a perfect Torm with a present nieaning, and 
are called preteriiive verbs, N 5 vl and c 5 nsii$vl (usually referred to nOs^ and 
cOnsilSscO) are often used in the sense of / (have leained), and lam uccus* 
tomed (have become accustomed), as preteritive verbs. Many other verbs am 
occasionally used in the same way (see j 279, Remark). 


144. Many verbs are found only in the present system. Such are 
maered, -fire, be sorrowful (cf. maeatus, sad); ferifi, -Ire, strike. 

In many the simple verb is incomplete, but the missing parts occur 
in its compounds : as, vfidfi, vSdere, invftat, invftaum. 

Seine verbs occur very commonly, but only in a few forms: as,— • 
3da, / sayt-’' 

^ Indic. l^res. ftifi, ala, ait ? — — — — ftiunt 
Ifnpf, ftifibam (aTbam), fiifibfta, etc. 

Sub/. Pres, fiifia, fiiat, ftiant 
Imper. al 

Part. ftifina 


b. Inqnam, / say (used only, except in |K>etry, in direct quotatipni, 
like the English quoth., which possibly from the same root) : — 
iNOlc. Pres, inquam, inquU, iuqnit % , 

inquimua, inquitia (late), inquiuat 
Jmpf inquifibat ^ i 

put* inqnlfia, -et 
Perf inqniatl, inqult 
Impbr. Inqua, inquitfi ' 


c. The deponent ffirX, to speak, forms the perfect teii|m regidkiyt 
as, ffttim ama, eram, etc. It has also— ^ 
iNDic. Pres, ffitiur, fantur 
Put, ftbor, 

Imper. ftre 

nrl ^ , 

.. 4 , , — ■■■ — 

1 .Koot^fas in aplaoor) with oo(ife). • Root CD, as h|Mlnm* 

a Root MEM, aa in aiUk 


im^ 


Etymdogy: 

Part* fira. (dat.) fanti 

Af/. fitUB, having spoken. 

Gar* fandua, to be spoken of.. 

Ger. fandl, -d6 

Sup. fata 
Several forms compounded with the preposidons ex, prae, prS, inter, 
occur: as, praefttur, afffirl, prOfatus, interfatur, etc. The com< 
pound fnfans is regularly used as a noun {child). Infandus, nefandus, 
are used as adjectives, unspeakable^ abominable. 

d* QuaesO, I ask^ beg (original form of quaerd, 5 I32« d)^ has — 
INDIC. Fres. quaesd, quaestUnua 
Infin. quaeaere 

Part. quaeadna 
A OvSre, to triumph^ has the following . — 

Indic. Pres, ovat 
SuBj. Pres, ovet 
[mperf. ovfiret 

Part. ovRns, ovatUrus, ovAtua 
Ger. ^ ovandl 

/. A few verbs are found chiefly in the Imperative : as, - . 

Pres. sing, salvd, plur. ealv^te. hadf (from aalvus, 
safe and sound). An infln. salvSre also occurs. 
Pres. sing, avd (or havd), plur. avdte, P'ut, avdtd, 
hail or farewell. 

Pres, sing, oedo, plur. oedite {ooXXe^)^ give, tell. 
Pres. sing, apagel '(Properly a Greek word). 

g. Quad, / can, nequed, / cannot, are conjugated like e6. They 
are rarely used except in the present 


JKDIC 

Suuj, 

Indic. 

JP«*e«en<. 

SUBJ. 

qued 

queam 

nequed (ndn qued) nequeam 

quia 

queSa ♦ 

ndnqula 

nequeSa 

tgiOt 

queat 

nequit 

naqueat 

qulmtia 

queimuB 

nequlmua 

nequeiisiUB 

qidtia 

queatia 

naqultia 

nequeatia 

quettat 

queant 

naqueunt 

Impwftei. 

nequeaist 

qidftiain 

JOUlreoi 

naqulbasR 

mqufrem 

qidhat 

qOirwt 

ttequlbat 

na^uDrat 

qqSbant 

qdtemA 

naqidbont * 

qaqulraiit 



» 144145.J. 

Imptrsonal Vei 4 s. 

ri 

Indic. 

SDBJ. * iNDIC. 

JhUmre, 

909 . 

qnlbe 

— 


qnibtmt 

neqnlbnnt 


quM 

nequlvX 


— 

— — nequlviatl 


qufyit 

quXverit nequlvit 


quIvSrunt 

nequIvSnmt 



Plupetfeei, 


— — 

quiaaent — 

nequXaaaj^ 


Infinitive. 


qnbre 

qulvi88e(quXs8e) nequire 

Participles. 

neqnXviaaa 

qoi^UB, queuntia nequifina 



Note. —A few passive forms are used by old writers with passive infinitives : 
as, quitur. quitus, quefttur, queantur, nequitur, nequltum ; cU posaum 
and coepl 137. note and 143. a). 

Impersonal Verba. 

145. Many verbs, from their meaning, appear only in 
the ^/itrd person singtilar, tlie injimtive, and the gerund. 
These are called Impersonal Verbs, as having no personal 
subject.^ Their synopsis may be given as follows:-— 


CONJ. 1 . 

11 . 

111 . 

IV. 

Pass. Conj. 1 . 

it is plain. 

it is aliinved. 

it chances. 

it results. 

it is fought. 

odnatat 

licet 

accidit 

fivenit 

pdgnatur 

c5ii8t&bat 

liedbat 

accidSbat dveniSbat 

pdgnab&tttr 

cenatftbit 

lic^bit feat 

accidet 

Sveniet 

pdgnSbitm 

ednatitit 

licuit-itum aocidit 

ev«nit 

pftgn&tum tMt 

odnatiterat 

licuerat 

acciderat 

Svdnerat 

pflgnfttum erat 

o5natiteiit 

licuerit 

acoiderit 

dvdnerit 

pdgtiatum erit 

o5natet 

lioeat 

aocidat 

Sveniat 

pdgnfttiur 

eSnatiret 

Uc«ret 

aooideret 

evenlrat 

pdgiiftritiir 

oenatltarit 

licuerit 

acoiderit 

ivSnerit 

pdfUAtum alt 

cdnatitlaaet 

liouiaaet 

aocidlaaet Svdniaaet 

pflgiifttttiii aaaet 

odnatlre 

UoSre 

aooidire 

dvenXre 

pfignlxT 

oenatltiaad 

limtiaae 

aooidiaae 

dvdnlaae 

pdgpB&titttt aaiMi 




^ Wbb Impenoiialveiiis^ ward rr billed in Sagiil^|i«vti|f ||aaUf no 
lesaitithw in Latlii, liOo. ShiC am oAw laiad naa^ 




[I m 


‘ Etymology: Verio. 

-# 

14 A Impersonal Verbs may be classified as follows : — 

expressing the operations of nature and tht time of day: 
as, pl^t, it rains § ningit, it snows \ grandinat, it hails \ lolgurat, it 
lightens i ’vesperftscit (inceptive, § 167.^), it grows late; Itioet hSo 
iam, it is getting light now* 

Note,— I n these no subject is distinctly thought of. Sometimes, however, the 
verb is used personally with the name of a divinity as the subject : as, lappiter 
tcmttb, Jupiter thunders^ In poetry other subjects are occasionally used: as, 
ittindae aaxa pluunt, the slings ram stones. 

Verbs of feeling* where the person who Is the proper subject 
l^olfnes the object, as being himself affected by the feeling expressed 

the verb (§ 221.^). Such are; miseret, it grieves; paenitet 
^ftoenitet), it repents; plget, it disgusts; pudet, it shames; taedet, 
^wearies: as, miseret m6, I pity (it distresses me). 

Note.— S uch verbs often have also a passive form: as, mlsereor, / pity 
(am moved to pity) ; and occasionally other parts : as, paenittlrus (as from 
tpaenlO), paenltendue. pudendua, pertaesum est, pigitum est. 

c. Verbs which have a phrase or clause as their subject (§§ 370. a* 
330, 333. a); as,— 

accidlt, conUngit. Svenit, obtingit, obvenit, fit, it happens, 

llbet, it pleases, 

licet, it is permitted, 

oertum eat, it is resolved, 

odnstat, it is clear, 

placet, vidgtur, it seems gooa, 

deoet, it is becoming, - ' 

ddlectat, iuvat, it delights, 

oportet, neceaae eat, it is needfstL 

praeatat, it is better, 

Intereat, rWert, it concerns* 
waoat, there is leisure* 
restat, aupereat, iiiremains, 

NoTIL— Many of these verbs may be used personally. Ubet and Ucet have 
aim the jmssive forms libitum (licltum) est, etc. Ibe paiktciples libfine 
and liefina are used as adjectives. 

d. The passmt of intransitive verbs is very often used impersonally : 

asi pfighltoXt ip^e is fighting (it is fought) ; Star, some one goes (it Is 
gone) ; pwrelMr sj^red (it is spared to me* see § 

, ' ' 

t lbhuiaeffii« | »i y i l v a piooa>dafromto0t^^ 




liTw] 0rigiH and ffisiaty af V^^i^Forms, 


Fttiplmuirtlo JTamm. 

147. The following periphrastic forms are found in the 
inflection of the verb : — 

a» The so-called ‘‘'Periphrastic Conjugations” (see § 119). 

The^ tenses of completed action in the passive foiTsed t} the 
tenses of esse with the {xirtect participle : as, am&tus est, 

c. The future infinitive passive, formed as follows:-* 

1. By the infinitive passive of e 5 , used impersonally with the 

supine in -um : as, amitum irt. 

2. By fore (or futOrum esse), with the perfect partidph ^^(as 

amitus fore). 

3. By fore with nt and the subjunctive (cf. § 2P8./'), 

NOTE. 

Origin and History of Verb-Forms. 

The forms that make up the conjugation of a verb are composed of 
formations from a root, originally separate, but gradually grouj^d to- 
gether, and afterwards supplemented by new formations made on old 
lines to supply deficiencies. Some of these forms were inherited, 
already made, by the Latin language; others were developed in the 
course of the history of the language itself. 

I. Pkesent Stem. — The Pre.sent stem is a modification or develop- 
ment of the root (see § 123). In regular fonns of the First, Second, 
and Fourth Conjugations it ap{>ear8 in ail the other parts of the verb 
(including noun and adjective forms) as well, and is accordingly called 
the Verb-Stem. 

The tenses of the Present system are made from the Present .stem 
as follows : — 

a. In the Present Indicative the |>ersonal endings are added directly 
to the present stem. Thus root ar, present- (and verb-) stem arlr ; 
arft-mus, arS-tia. 

In the Imperfect Indicative the suffix -bam, -bfia, etc. (originally a 
complete verb), is added, bam Is probably the tmpei:4K:t of the root 
BHU (cf. fill, fntltrua, fl 5 , be), meaning I was. This was added 
to a complete word originally a ca.se of a noun, as in I was a^hugfdng^ 
hence ara4>am. The form probably began In the second or t^ thiffl 
conjugation and flom that was extended to the others. ' 

€. In the Future Indicative a similar sttfiia; adM 

(by the same process)^ is prdbably a preieiit of the emhe 
toot uo, wtdi a litipe 



Etymology: Verbs. 


This form once in use in all the conjii^tions was later supplanted 
in the third and fourth by an inherited form, which was originally 
an optsiilfve mood« differing from the present indicative only in the final 
vowel of the stem (see § 126. c. 1) : as, sngi-bd (old) ; sngam, sugas 
(later). 

d. In the Present Subjunctive the personal terminations were added 
to another form of present stem of great antiquity with a different 
vowel: as, amem, moneam, audiam. 

r. In the Imperfect Subjunctive a suffix, -rem, -res, etc., was added. 
«r6m is doubtless a very old modal form of sum diverted from its 
original use. 

/. The noun and adjective forms of the Present system were 
originally separate formations made from the root by means of 
noun*suffixe.s. These forms being associated with the verb became 
types for the formation of new ones from the present stem, in cases 
^ere no such formation from the root ever existed. Thus regere 
is originally a dative (or locative) of a noun like genus, generis; 
but as regere seems to be rege + re, so arft-re was made in the same 
manner. Oerendus is the noun-stem gerdn-, i.e. ger + dn^ (gnrd, 
<«dnla, § 162. c) + dus; but it seemed to be gere -f ndus, and thus 
gave rise to ama-ndus. 

2. PEKFiiCT Stem. — The Latin inherited from the parent Indo- 
£uro[>ean speech preterite forms of two kinds : — 

a. In the real perfect (perfect with in English) the proper 
terminations (see g 1 18) are added directly to a root-form, which was 
originally a reduplication (doubling) of the . root with vowel change. 
Thus std, root sta, perfect stetf (for fstestlj; cf. pungd (root PUG), 
pupUgl (later pupugl). 

In other inherited verbs the perfect was formed by a verbal 
auxiliary (some form of sum) added to the root (or later to the present 
stem). Thus dSc 5 , root Die, perfect tdic-sl (diad). This auxiliary 
being a complete v€rl>-form, contained, of course, the personal termi- 
nations, 

c. The remaining perfects were formed with a suffix -v|, of uncertain 
origin, but containing the persona! terminations. Hut these formative 
processes had been forgotten long before the Latin language reached 
the stage in which we know it. The form in -vI, however, became the 
type for new Perfects. Hy the Romans, the first person singular of the 
Perfect (however feemed), losing Its final vowel, was treated as a new 
mm, inm wlddi o^r forms were developed by the use of added 
auxifiailei or by amlQgy with those already fenned. This stem la 
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called the Petfect Stem. Thus were formed the PitJf>erfect and the 
Future Perfect Indicative, the Perfect and Plm>erfcrt Subjunctive, and 
the Perfect Infinitive. The terminations of these tenses are part* 
of sum in some form or other, ^l>ut precnsely how they are mswfe is 
uncertain. 

3. Supine Stem. Perfect and Future Participles ami the 
Supine, though strictly noun-forms, each with its own suffix, agree in 
having the first letter of the suffix (t) the same and in suffering the 
.same phonetic changes (by which the t becomes b, § 11. /?. 2). 

Hence these forms, a>ong wdth se\prp1 sets of derivatives (see 
§§ 162. a , 163. 3 , 164. /A») used as mmns or adjectives, were felt oy the 
Romans as belonging to one system, and are conveniently associated 
with the Supine Stem. Thus, — 

plngo. plctum, ptctuB, pictfirus, plctilra, plotor. 

rlde5, rlsum (for rid-tum), risus (part.), rfsas (noun), rlB{lru% 
rXaid, rXsor, rtsibilis. 

The signs of mood and tense are often .said to be inserted between 
the Root (or verb-stem) and the Personal ending. No siu h insertion 
is possible in a developed language like the Palin. All true verb-form.s 
are the result, as shown above. (»f i om position ; that is, of adding to 
the root or the verb-stem either ]ironoims (personal endings) or fully 
clevelo|>ed auxiliarie.s (themselves containing the personal termina- 
tions), or of adding similar auxiliaries to the ]>erfect stem; or of imi- 
tation of such processes, 'riius aniabamus is made by adding to 
ama-, originally a significant woid, or a form conceived as such, a full 
verbal foim fbamus, not by inserting ba between ama- and -mus. 
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Chapter Particles. 

Adverbs, Prepositions, anfl’ Conjunctions are called 

Particles. 

In their origin these words are either (i) case-fortns^ 
actual or extinct, or ( 2 ) compounds and phrases. 

Particles cannot always be distinctly classified, for many adverbs are 
used also as prepositions and many as conjunctions (§§ 152 and 155), 
and inteijections must be reckoned as particles (§ 27). 

I.- ADVERBS. 

!L Derivation. 

148. Adverbs arc regularly formed from adjectives as 
follows:-— 

a. From adjectives of the and second declensions^ by changing 
the characteristic vowel of the stem to -6 : as, eftrS, dearly^ from 
olmA, dear (stem cSro-) . 

Note,— -The ending -S is a relic of an old ablative in -6d (ct 36. /)• 

b. From adjectives of the third declension by adding -ter to the 
stem. Stems in nt- (nom. >ii8) lose the t-. All others are treated as 
totems. Thus, — 

fortiter, bravefyy from fortls (stem forti-), bravt. 
ftoziter, eagerly, from ftcer (stem ftcri-), eager, 

TisUanter, watchfully, from vlgilAns (stem vigUant*). 
prBdenter, prudently, from prddCns (stem prddent*). 
aliter, othef^eoise. from alius (old stem ali-). 

This suffix is probably the same as -ter in the Greek and in 
ntsr, alter (p. 49, n. x). If so, these adverbs are neuter accusatives (cl <f). 

e. Some adjectives of the first and second declensions have adverbs 
of both forms (-8 and -ter). Thus ddrua, hard, has both dflr8 and 
dUiStor ; miter, wretched, h,^ both miteri and miaeriter. 

0L The muter accusatk^e of adjectives and pronouns is often used as 
an adverb: aa, mnltum, much; faoll8, easily ^ quid, wfy. 

So reguhuriy It the comparative di^ee; as, ftoriut, tmre keenly 
(positive iortter) ; ftomnt, snare eneHy (positive, ftotti}. 

NotS. — These admbs are strictly ocfnaie aecnssitvei < see 4 e|a «>. 



• Uft] thfwatkm ^ ddmtt. 

A The Mii«r of (lest oommoi^y) fwthtkm el adfediveii 

{>ionotiBt> a&d oomie, may be used advertlaliy as» f«Ie6« oitd^ 

pmkiy reote Ora^ki (straighhtH^) , oribr4, frufmmify; 

lortd> djr chamu i spontit tfimii imm oMfd 
/. Some adverbe are derived fnrnn adjectives not id use : as, abondi, 
pkt^zt^ (as if from fabimaae, cf. «bundd» abound) \ eaepS, i^fUm 
(cr. saepSs, iiedge^ and saepidi in) ; propS, almost (as if from 
tpropis). 

Nora, — Many adverbs and other particles are case-forms of nouns or pronouns. 
In some the case Is not obvious, and in tome it te doubtful Examples may be 
seen in the toUowing : — 

a Accusative forms: ftotfltum, quUkfyi ndn (for nS llnum), mi; lieroxn 
(comparative of is), a seco$^d tme, d6mum (superlative of dd, dSmew), ai 
lau, 

$, Ablative or Instruntental forms ( j j!i. i) quA. wA^rei COQtrS. on tho othor 
hand, IntrA. . qul. allqui, voiffd, erflstrS^ 

Ml vam, forts, outofdoon, 

7 Datives of adjectives and pronouns; as, qud, whither; adeA, fo thai 
de^et; nitrO, beyond; CltrA, Mm side (sa end of motion); retrA, UlAo 
(for 1116>ce). weaJkened to illtlo, thither. 

Remark. — Those in -trd are from comparative stems (cf. His, cla, re-). 
d. ix3cutive forms Ibl, there; ttbl, whete; perefirH (peregrA), abroad; 
hic (for ♦hoi-ce), here; Interim, meanwhile (ci Inter) ; indd. thence ; tamen, 
yet dUm ( (roni ollus, o1 d fot in of llle ). once. Also the compounds eztrlnaecuB, 
outside , DodlA (boi + dlS), t<hday: perendlA. day after to-motTow, 

e Feminine accusatives: etatlm, on the spot, ealtlm, at least (generally 
aaitem), from lost nouns in -tls (genitive -tis). Thus -tlm became a regular 
adverbial termination ; and by means of it adverl>s were made from many noun and 
verb stems immediately, without the intervention of any form whirii could have an 
accusative in -tim : as, eAparfttim, separately, from sAparAtus, separaiOn Some 
adverbs that appear to be feminine accusative are perhaps locative : as, palans, 
openly , wrongly: tarn, so, quam. as, 

C. Plural accusatives; as, aU&s, elsewhere; for&s, out of doors (as end of 
motion). 

n* Of uncertain formation: (i) those In -tiis (usually preceded by 1), with an 
ablative meaning : oa,Vxa!bX%yXA,pom the bottom, utterly ; dlvloitUD, 
pfwidenHally , tnttt8,fv/M//f; penltus. withtn; (3) those in -dem, -dam, -dd: 
as, quidem, indeed; quondam, once; quandd (cf. dOnec). when; (3) dum 
(probably accusative of time), while; Sajm (perhaps locative, ct nam), mom, 

0, Phrases or clauses which have grown together into adverbs (cf. moiuniitdand* 
«^jf, nevertheless, besides) : anto&, old antideft, before (ante eA, prpliably ablative 
or mstruinental) ; postmodo, (post modo, a short time after) ; dAmiA, 
anew{M novA); prArsus, absolutely (prA v<ytavA,*^tratgki oMead) , quot- 
aanUl, yearfy (quot annls, as many years as there are) qiiam-Cib-r«m, 
wherefore,; oAn^us, hand to hand (con manus) . Aminua ed tong rouge 
{Bx maxius) ; ob-Tiam (tis in Ire obvlam, to go to meet) ; prlAom (i prAA 
and dm ml-dem), for some time; forsaas (#ot» an fest]> a 

chance whether) ; forsitan (tors alt m), ^hapt (A woidtlil' be a chsnee 
whetfeMu}; soSUoet (act. beet), that t$ m oag {know, you mm0i nxdltl^m&h 
(TidA, liowtX 48 (^Mc^yea owyX 
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a. daMifioation. 

149 . Adverbs are classified as follows : — 

a. Adverbs op Place.* 

there, hither, hixiOy hence, this way, 

Wit there. thither, iadey thence, e^d^by that way. 

iatXo, there, istttc, thither, istinc, thence, Ista, by that way, 

iXSidy there, UldCf thither, UUnCy thence. illft (iliac), “ 

vCbiy where. qndywhitker, undey whence. qxL^ by what way, 

alloubl, somewhere. aliquSi/^/^etc. alicunde^yr^vz/jetc. aliquft, by^ etc. 
ibidem, in the same eddezn indidem eSdem 

place, 

alibi, elsewhere. aliS aliunde aliS 

abiubi, wherever. quSqud undecunque qulquA 

ublvla, anywhere. qu6vTs undiqiie q iSvis 

rXfiV^Ayif anywhere.ede^d sfeunde alqa& 

BSoubi,/fi/ ** nSqud nScunde ndquA 

usque, all the way to. citrd, to this sic* 

usquam, anywhere. intrS, inwariii\ 

nusquam, nowhere. porrd, further 

fUtrd, beyond (or freely y i.e, beyond what is required). 

qudrsum (for qu6 vorsum, whither retrdrsum, backward. 

turned /)y to what endf sdrsum, upward. 

hSrsum, this way. deorsum, doumward, 

^devocoLy forward (prdrsus, utterly), s^orsum, apart. 
intrdrsum, inwardly, aliorsum, another way^ 

b. Adverbs of Time. 

quandd? (interrog.) ; cum (quom, quum), when (relat.) 

ut, wkeUy as, 

Bunc, now\ tnno (tnm),/A^;»; presently ^ iacoky already ; dum, 
while. 

1 The denion»trtttivc edverlM Mo, fbl, latSc, tlllo, and their correlatives, cor- 
respond in sigtiihcatioa with the pronouns hic, is. tote, Ule (see ^ xoa), and are 
often equivalent to these pronouns with a preposition . as, tnde « ab ed. etc. 
So the relative or interrogative ubi corresponds with qui (quto), al^cald with ' 
altqttto,ubltLbt with qutoquis, al-oubi with stqute (s< e H xo4* los with the ^ 
tobte of Correlsihret la f ltd). AH these adverbs were originally case-fbmis «t „ 
pmoatii. The fttnnt in -bt, and *usida are locative, thoie to 4^ axid¥ 

4M itodve, thoae to 41 and 4kNibiathre or instrumenial Cp. tsa» Ml), 
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pilinnia (pr&BS), jirs/j 4«iada (pcwtel), next a/Ur; postiimaai 
(|K>Btrem8),^«a4^l poateKqttaa, poat^naia, wkm (afb^tkat, 
as soon as), 

umquain (unquam), svsr$ numquam (nunquam), ftsvcr^ 
aiways, 

aliquandS, at some iime^ at length ; quanddque (quanddcumquaX 
whenever ; dSnique, at last, 

quotiSna (quotlda), how often; totiena, so often; aliquotiina^ a 
number of times, 

ootidid (qaotIdi€), every day; in d&.%n,fram day to day, 
ndndmn, not yet; necdum« nor yet ; vixdum, scarce yet; qaam 
prfmam, as soon as possible; aaepe, often y frequently i 

iam n6n, no longer, 

c. Adverbs of Degree or Cause. 
quam, how,^ o.s; tarn, so\ quaxnvia, however much^ althou^; qud* 
mod5, how, 

ofh quRrS, why; quod, quia, quoniam (for quom-iam), because; 
ed, therefore, 

ita, aXc, so ; ut (uti), as, how ; utut, utoumque, however, 
quamquam (quauquam), although^ and yet; et, eUam, quoqaei 
even, also, 

d. Interrogative Particles. 
an, -ne, anne, utrum, utrumne, num, whether. 
ndnne, anndn, whether not; numquid, ecquid, whether at all (m quid 
intellegia ? have you any idea f do you understand at all t ) . 
utrum (num), -ne, whether; ... an (anndn, necne), or, 

— •* ... -ne ** 

€. Negative Particles. 

ndn, not (in simple denial) ; baud (hau, haut), minimi, not (is con- 
tradiction); ni, not (in probilntion) ; nive, neu, nor; nidum, 
much less. 

ni, lest; neque, neo, nor; ni . quidem, not even. 

ndn modo . virum (aed) etiam, not only , . but also. 

ndn modo . . sad ni quidem, not only not but not onm. 

al minua, if not; qud mlnua (qudminua), so as not 

qultt (relati^* but that; (inteirog.), why notf 

Hi, neo (In compos.), stot; .so m neaoid. / know not; JJiogi, / s^ 
no (iid, f say yes ) ; negdtium» business (neo dtiifiii^ nbmk (ni 
MmB), noons; xk% lest my om; wsoo/p^iOOi^ 

.soquo eiilai*>Sr • » • not, 
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/. Adverbs of Ma304er (see 8 148> 
g . Numeral Adverbs (see § 96). 

3. P#oiiUar tTses of Adverbs* 

150. Two negatives are equivalent to an affirmative; 
as, — 

Bemd non audiet, every one vdlt hear (nobody will not hear). 

Many compounds of which n6n is the first part express an 
afiirmative : as, — 

nonnullus, tome; nonnulH (= aliqui), some few, 
nonnihil (» aliquid), something, 
nonnemo (r= aliquot), sundry persons, 
nonnumquam aliquotiens), sometimes, 
necnon, aho (nor not). 

Two negatives of which the second is ndn (belonging to the 
predicate) express a vniversal affirmative : as, — 

nemo non, nultus non, nobody [does] «<?/, l.e. everybody [does] (cf. nonnem^ 
above, not nobody^ i.e. somebody). 
nihil non, everything, 

numqaam non, netter not, l.e. always (cf. nonnumquam above, not never, 
ie. tometimes), 

151. The following adverbs require specif notice : — 

41. fitiam (ot iam), also^ even, is stronger than quoque, also, and 

usually precedes the emphatic word, while quoque follows it : as, — 

non verbis solum sed etiam vt (V’^erres ii» 64), not only by tvords, but also 
by force, 

hoc quoque maleficlum (Rose. A. 1 17), this crime loo, 
b, Ifuuo (for tnuin*ce) means definitely //<7Z£/, tn the immediate 
present^ and is not used as in Engibh of past time. lam means now, 
alrtOify^ ai length, presently, and includes a reference to previous time 
through which the state of things described has been or will be reached. 
It may be used of any time. With negatives it means (no) longer, 
Turn, ihm, is correlative to cum, when, and may be used of any 
fime. Ynno, then, al that, time, is a strengthened form of turn 
(ftmii-oa* cf* nuno). Thus--^ 

It iam antea dixi, m /har*e already said before, * 

Aim iMtit actatM atque rdboiis haberet (Rose. Amer. 149), if he had 
ema^mimsmUMte^emdmr^^ QbX. ^ he memhad^m he will by 
and by). ^ 

ai« est IM Indlili there It m tonger mem ^ mercy. 



fl ifilUUB.] jPrtposi^omu ^ -''1110' 

quod iam crat inatit^anit wku4 had ^ome dri» (Ited iMrar hom 

etcabliabed). 

nnno qmdem deleta est, tttno florebat (Lsel, i j), nm {’ti* txvut} fh 
[Greece] is rutned, tKtn sht imt tn her glory ^ 
tam cam regnalmt, at the itme when he retgned. 

c. Certs means certainly ^ certS (usually), at any rata as, oerti^ 
sci6, / kn<m for a certainty ; ego certS, T at least. 

d. Prlmum means first, firstly^" {first tn order, or for the first time), 
and implies a series of events or acts, Prlm6 means at first, ns opposed 
to afterwards, giving prominence merely to the difference of tiipe ; as, — 

hoc prSmum scntio, this I hold in the first flue, 

aed^ prtmd mere rcbamur, at first 7ue thought the house teas falling. 

In enumerations, pnmum (or primd) is often followed by delude, 
secondly, in the next place, or by turn, then, or by both iu succession. 
Deinde maybe several times repealed etc.) . The 

series is often dosed by dSnique or poatr6m5. lastly, finally. Than,-*- 

prunam de genere belli, deinde de magniludine, turn de imperiitore 
deligendo (Manil. 6), first of the kind of 7oar, next of its magnitUfte, 
then of the choice of a commander. 

e. Quidem, indeed, gives emphasis, and often has a concessive 
meaning, espedally when followed by eed, autem, etc. : as, — 

hoc quidem videre licet (I.a*I 54 ), this surely one may Kce. [Emphatic.] 
(securitas) specie quidem blanda, sed rcapso nuiltis locis repudianda (id. 
47), (jrampiilHiy) in appearance, 'Hs true, attractive, but in reality to 
be rejected for many reasons, [Concessive,] 

Nft . . . quidem means not erten or not . , . either. The emphatic 
word or words must stand between n6 and quidem. 

•enex nfi quod eperet quidem habet (C, M 68), an old man has NOT any* 
thing to hope for evkn. 

sed ng lugurtha quidem quietus erat (Jug 51), ^ Jugiertka was notptsH 
aiTHKIU 

ll.-PREPOSmONa. ^ 

152. Prepositions* are regularly used either with the 
Accusative or with the Ablative. 

I Prepositions are not originally distingutsbed from Adverba in loip or maaning, 
but only specialised in use. Most of them are true case*fornis : aa, tbpoompamtive 
instrunientals oo£Lti*&, lufrft, suprft, and the accusatives (ct f d) tibnonni, 
ooram, com, otreiter, praeter (comp, of prae), propter (oom^. of prope). 
Of the remainder, versue is a peti^ed nomiaaiire <parddpi«| 0 l ’VWM) j 
adTerans is a compound of vereiui; while dm odgbi of the bipf Imm ill 
•4L dd, ex, Ob, triAS^ii obsem and dotdjtfrth 
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a. Tho Ibllawing are used with the Accusative : 
mdf to. eactr&f outside, post, after, 

aAwmiui^ ogamtt. in, into, praeter, beyond. 

adwenitim, towards^ Infrft, below. prope, near. 

ante, before. inter, among. propter, on account of, 

at. near. intrft, inside, seoundum, nest to. 

oiro&t around, itucta, near. sub, under. 

olroiun, around, ob, on account of supra, above. 

oiroiter, about, penes tn the power, trans, across. 

Ota, oitra, this side, per, throuj^A fUtra, on the further side. 

oontra, against. p6ue, behind. versus, towards 

ergi, towards. 

b The following are used with the Ablative ^ • — 
a, ib, aba, away from, by in, in 

abaque, Hdthout^ but for, prae, tn comparison, with. 

o5ram, in presence of. pr6, tn front of y for. 

cum, wUh, sine, without. 

bJby from. aub, under. 

a, ear, out of. tenua, up iOy as far as. 

c. The following may be used with either the Accusative or the 
Ablative, but with a difference in meaning : 

in, into, tn sub, under. 

anbtex , beneath, super, above. 

Xn and sub, when followed by the accusative, Indicate motion tOy 
when by the ablative, rest tn, a place: as, — 

vinit in aedes, he came into the house ; enat in aedihus, he was in the house. 
discipUna in Britannia reperta atque inde m Galham translata esse exitti* 
roatur, the system is thought to have been discovered in Great Britain 
and iitemt brought over to Gaut. 
tab dice consederat, ke had seated himself under an ilex 
tab leges niittcre orbem, to sufyect the woria to laws (to send the world 
under laws) 

ill9» The uses of the Prepositions are as follows : — 

A, ab, AWAY PROM,* FROM, OFF FROM, With the aldative. 
s. Of place : aa, ab urbe profectus eat, he set out from the city 
hk Of time (l) from as, ab hora tertia ad ve8perani,y>^m the third hour HM 
after : as, ab ed maglstratS, ir/W* [holding] Aat 

ofiee. 

» fer palaJMi eat* lee 

paie MS, Mnm and w. Mf wC 
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Wiomatiq uses; a rcliqois differunt, /%' differ fnm the adtert; ab|»aryults, 
from early childhood: prope ab urbe, near (not far from) the dfy : 

9X\ to let free from ; occisus ab bostc (periit ab hostc), Vaiii 
by an enemy: ab hac parte, on this side; ab re eius, to his admnia^; 
a republica, for the interest of the state. 

iLdy TO, TOWARDS, AT, NEAR, with the accusative (cf. in, into), 

a. Of place : as, acl urbem venit, he came to the city : a^l meridiem, towards 

the south ; ad exercituni, with the army; ad hostcm, toward the enemy : 
ad urbem, near the city. 

b. Of time : as, ad nonam horam, till the ninth hour, 

c. With persons: as, ad eurn venit, he came to htm. 

Idiomatic uses : a(i supplicia descendurt, they resort to punishment ; ad Jiaec 
respondit, to this he answered; ad tempus, at the [lit] time ; adire ad 
rempublicDin, to go into public life; ad pctendam jiacem, to seek peace; 
ad latera, on the flank; ad anna, to arms; ad huuc modnm, in this 
way; quern ad nioduin, hoto, as; ad centum, near a hundred ; ad hoc, 

^ besides : omnes ad iinuni, all to a man ; ad diem, on the day. 

Ante, IN FRONT OF, BEFORE, With the accusative (cf. post, after), 

a. Of place : as, ante portain, in front of the gjte ; ante cxcrcitum, in advance 

of the army, 

b. Of time ; as, ante belluni, before the %var. 

Idiomatic uses : ante urbem captain, befoi e the city was taken ; ante diem 
quhitum (a.d.v.) Kal., the fifth day before the Calends (the 3 d day 1 be- 
fore the last of the month); ante quadriennium, four years before or 
ago; ante tempus, loo soon (before the time). 

• Apud, AT, BY, AMON(r, with the accusative. 

a. Of place (rare and archaic): as, apud forum, at the forum (in the market- 
place), 

h. With reference to persons or communities: as, apinl )\ e:\vet\mt among the 
Helvetians; apud populura, before the people; aj>ud aliquem, at one's 
house; apud se, at home or in his semes; apud ( 'iceronem, t>t [the 
works of] Cicero, 

Clroum,^ ciroA, circiter, about, around, with the accusative. 

a. OF place : circum haec loca, hereabout ; circa se habent, they have with them, 

b. Of time or number (circa or circiter, not circum) : as, circa eandem horam, 

about du same hour ; circiter passus millc, about a mile. Especially about^ 
in regard to ; circa quern pugna est (Qi^til ), with regard to whomyttc, 

Contrft,^ OPPOSITE, against, with the accusative: as, — 

contra Italiam, over against Italy; contra hacc, in answer to thiit. 

Often as adverb : as, haec contra, this in reply ; contra autem, hod an other 
hand; quod contra, whereas', on the other hand. 

t Oirotisa is an accusative form ; cirotl, is instrumental ; atDUliVUtlive 

of a comparative. For the stem, cf. circttA. 

* Gontrft is im^meatal comparative of oum (oom-), ^ 
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Caiii» WITH* TOQETHER WITH, With the ablative. 

4. Of placet at* vide laicoxn*^ wtM me; cam omnibus impedimentis, wUh 
ait [thdr] 

h. Of time : at* prima cum luce, at early dawn (with 6rst light). 

Idiomatic uses : magno cum dolorc, with great sorrow ; communicare aliquid 
cum aliqao, share something with some one ; cum malo suo* to his own 
hurt I confiigere cum hoste, to fight ivith the enemy; esse cum telo* to 
go armed ; cum silentio, in silence, 

1>«, DOWN FKOM* FROM, with the ablative (cf. ab* away from ; ex, 
out of). 

a. Of place : as, de caelo demlssus* sent doran from heaven ; de nayibas 

desilire* to jump dcntm from the ships, 

b. figuratively, concerning, about, of : ^ as, cognoscit de C15di caede* he 

learns of the murder of Clodius; cdnsiiia de hello, plans of war, 

€, In a partitive sense (compare ex) , out of of: as, unus de plebe, one of (he peopU, 
Idiomatic uses : multia de causisj^^r many reasons ; qua de causa, which 
reason; de improvise, of a sudden; de intliistria, on purpose 
integro, ane7o ; de tertia vigilia, jud at midnight (starting at the wird 
watch) ; de mense Decembri navigate, to sail as early as Decetrdkf. 

Bx, 6, FROM (the midst, opuosed to in), OUT OF, with the amative 
(cf. ab and dd). 

a. Of place : as, ex omnibus partihus silvae evolaverunt, they ftno cut from 

all parts of the forest; ex I lispania, [a man] from Spain. 

b. Of time: as, ex co die quintus, the fifth day from that (four days after); 

ex hoc d'iQffrom this day forth. 

Idiomatically or less exactly: ex conaulatu, right after his consulship; ex eius*‘ 
sententia, according to his opinion; ex aequo* justly; ex iinprdviso, 
uneppeciedly ; ex tua re, to your athynttige , inagna ex parte, tn a great 
degree; ex equd pugnare, to fight vn horseback; ex usu, expedient: 
c regione* opposite ; quaerere ex aliqud, to ask if some one; ex senatus 
conauUo* according to the decree of the senate; ex fuga, in [their] 
fiight (proceeding immediately from it) ; unuf e filiis, one of the sons, 
In* with the accusative or the ablative. 

I. With the accusative, into (op|osed to ex). 

e. Of place : as* eos in silvis reiecemnt, they drove them bach into the woods, * 
h. Of bme, Ttu., until: aa, In Ihcem, HU daylight. 

IdioinattCBlly or leas exactlfi in mendiem, towards the south; amor In 
(ergi or adversus) patrem* iove for his father; In arara confugit, ht^ 
/led to the altar (on the steps, or merely to); in dies, /roar day to day; 
III longitiidinem, in ief%th; in baec verba lurarc, to swear to these 
meeedti hone In modum, in ikis^way; oratio In Catilinain* a speeds 
e^gsnssst CatUim; in perpetuom, for ever; In peiua* for do worse; 
)mdkmii^m^ie^/romhmui towsmiih. 

^ ^ tiM aiM mcaaiiw 
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2 . With the abhuive, m, on, among. 

In vcty various connections; as, in castris, in tkt mmp (cf, md castra, a/, in 
near the camp) ; in man, on the sea ; in uHw; esse, to ke in town / in 
tempore, in season; in scribendo, vtAtie writift^; est roihi in anituo^ 
/ kave it in mind; in ancoris, at anchor ; in hoc homine, in the case 
cf this man ; in dubio ease, to be in doubt, 

infra, BELOW, with the accusative. 

a or place: as, ad mare infra oppidum, by the sea below the town; infra 
caelum, under the sky, 

b. Figuratively: as, infra IToinerum, later than Home‘s : infra trcs pedes, less 
than three feet ; infra elephantos, smaller than elephants ; infra inHmos 
omnes, the lowest of the Imv. 

Inter, between ^with two accusatives), among : as, — 

inter me ct Sciptonem, behvien myself and Scipio ; inter os ct behoeen 

the cup and the lip (the mouth and the morsel); inter hostium tela, 
amid the weapons of the enemy; inter omnes primus, yirf/ of all ; inter 
bibendum, while drinking; inter se loquuntur, they talk together; inter 
nos, betiveen ourselves, 

Ob, TOWARDS, ON ACCOUNT OF, with the accusative. 

a. Literally; (l) of motion (archaic) : as, oh towards Home (hlnnius); 

ob viam, to the road (preserved as adverb, in the way of), (2) Of place 
in which, bicfork, in a few phrases : as, oh oculbs, bepore the eyes, 

b. Figuratively, in RtrruKN fur (mostly archaic, probably a word of account, 

balancing one thing another): as, ob mulierem, in pay for the 

zvoman ; ob rein, for gain. Hence applied to reason, cause, and the 
like, ON ACCOUNT OF (a similar mercantile idea), for : as, ob earn 
* causam,y2>r that reason; quam ob rem (quamobrem), wherefore^ why. 

Per, THROUGH, OVER, with the accusative. 

a. Of motion ; as, per urbem ire, to go through the city ; per inuros, wer the 

walls, 

b. Of time : as, per hiemem, throughout the winter, 

c. Plguratively, of persons as means or instruments ; as, per homines idoneds^ 

through the instrumentality of suitable persons ; licet per me, you (etc.) 
may for all me. Hence, stat per me, it is trough my instrumentality. 
So, per se, in and of itself, 

d. Weakened, in many adverbial expressions: as, per locum, in jest; per 

speciem, in show, ostentatiously. 

Prae, in front of, with the ablative. 

«. Literally, of place (in a few connecHons) : as, prae te portijrc, lo carry in 
onds arms; pine se ferre, to carry before one (hence hfiNatively), ox» 
kibit, proclaim^ ostmiaHousfy me^ keuwm, 
b, Fignialively, of lundranee, as by an obstacle in front Eli|Hsh 

a^psaefMMllpaontoillyA^iWM^ 4 
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€, Of comparison : as, prac magnitudine corporum suorum, in compariscn with 
their own great size, 

Fraeter, along by, by, with the accusative. 

Literally : as, praeter castra, by the camp (along by, in front of) ; praeter 
octtlos, before the eyes, 

2. Figuratively, beyond, besides, more than, in addition to, exceit: as, 
praeter spem, beyond hope ; praeter alios, more than others; praeter 
paucos, with the exception of a few, 

Pr5, IN FRONT OF, With the ablative : as, — 

sedenstpro aede Castoris, sitting in front of the temple of Castor ; pr5 populo, 
in presence of the people. So pro rostris, on [the front of] the rostra ; 
pro contionc, before the assembly (in a speech), 
various idiomatic uses; pro lege, in defence of the law; pro vitula, instead 
of a heifer ; pro centum milihus, as good as a [hundred] thousand; 
pro rata parte, in due proportion ; pro hac vice, for this once ; pfp 
cdnsule, in place of consul; pro viribus, considering his spren^S 
virili parte, to the best of one*s ability, f ' 

Propter, near, by, with the accusative ; as, — 

propter te sedct, he sits next you. Hence, on A(:ct>i’NT ok (cf. all along of) ; 
as, propter nietuni, through fear, 

Seoundiim,' jdst bkhind, followim., with the accusative. 

1. Literally; as, ite secundum me (liaut,), go behind me; secundum Htus, 

near the shore ; secuiitlum lluinen, along the stream (cf. secundo flumine. 
doion stream). 

2, Figuratively, aciording ro: as, secundum naturam, according to nature. 
Sub, UNDER, UP TO, wdth the accusative or the ablative. 

a. Of motion, with the accusative : as, sub montem succedere, to come close io 

the hill. 

Idiomatically; sub noctein, towards night; .sub lucem, near daylight; sub 
haec dicta, at (following') these words. 

b. Of rest, with the ablative : as, sub Jove, in the open air (under the heaven, 

personified as Jove) : sub monte, at the foot of the hill. 

Idiomatically : sub eddem tempore, about the same time (just after it). 

Super, ^ ABOVE, over, with the accusative or ablative ; as, — 

Vttlotts super vulnus, wound upon wound: suf>eT Indds, beyond the Hindoos. 
But, — super tali rc, about such an affair. (Sec § 2 ( 0 . r.) 

Supri,* ON TOP OF, ABOVE, With the accusative ; as, — 

supra terrain, an the surface of the earth. So also figuratively : as, supra hanc 
memoriam, before our remembrance; supra morem, more than usual; 
supra quod, besides. 


A Pktl of eequer. *Comp.of«ab. • Instrumoiual of eoperue^ ^ 91. 1 
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Trina,! across, over, through, by, with the accusative. 

a. Of motion : as, trans mare currunt, they run arrass the sea ; trina ftamen 

ferre, to carry over a river; tr^s aethera, through the sky; trim caput 
iace, throw trver your head. 

b. Of rest : as, trans Rhenum incolunt, ttiey live across the Hhin*, 

Ultra, BEYOND (on the further side), with tlie accusative : as, — 

cis Padum ultraque, on this side of the Po and beyond, ultra cum numerum, 
more than that number ; ultra fidem, incredible ; ultra modum, itn* 
moderate. 

[I 'or Prepositions in Compounds, see } 170.] 

Note. — Some adverbs appear as prepositions : as, IntUB, insuper. 

III. -CONJUNCTIONS. ^ 

154. Conjunctions connect words, phrases, or sentences. 
They are of two classes : — 

a. Co-ordinate, connecting co-ordinate or similar constructions 
(see § 180. li), The:-.c are; — 

I. Copulative or disjunctive, implying a connection or opposition of 
thought as well as of words : as, et, and. 

3. Adversative, implying a connection of words, but a contrast in 
thought: as, sed, but. 

3. Causal, introducing a cause or reason : as, nam, far, 

4, Illative, denoting an inference : as, igltur, therefore, 

b. Subordinate, connecting a subordinate or dependent clause 
with that on which it depends (see §180. b). These are : 

1. Conditional, denoting a condition or hypothesis: a.s, al, if\ nisi, 

unless, 

2. Comparative, implying comparison as well as condition ; as, &o 

8 l, as if, 

3. Concessive, denoting a concession or admission : as, qnamqaain, 

aUhou^ (lit. however much ft may be true that* etc ) 

4. Temporal : as, postquam, after. 

5. Consecutive, expressing result ; as, ut, so that, 

6. Final, expressing purpose ; as, nt, in order that i ai, that not. 

Note i.— C onjunctions, lilce adverbs, arc cither pctrjfied cases of nouns, pro- 
nouns, and adjectives, or obscured phrases : as, Bed, an old ablative (ctr0d,pr5d) ; 
quod, an old accusative ; dum, an old accusative (cC tum, CUXd) ; ▼dtd,aii old 
ablative of vSrus ; nihildminus, none the less; prolnde, Ut forward from Utere. 

NcrrB a-— A phrase used as a conjunction isoalkd a em ^amtive pkram : a% 
qud propter, qud otrdk wkertfrre, ,, 

^ A ProtMi^ aeiiler participle, d tenaSsiiia. 
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155 . Conjunctions are more numerouft and more accu- 
' fairly distinguished in Latin than in English. The follow- 
slteg list includes the common conjunctions^ and conjunc- 
tive phrases : 

1. Oo-ordinate. 

a. Copulative and Disjunctive. 

«t, -qne, atque (Sc), and. 

et . .fS ; 6t . . . -que (atque) ; -que . . . et ; -que . -que (poet.), 
hidh . . . and. 

•tlam* quoque, neque n 5 n (necii 5 u), quXnetiam, itidem (item), 
also. 

4ilm • • • turn ; turn . • . turn, both . . . and\ not only . . but also, 
quft . . • qua» on one hand .. .on the other hand. 
tnodo . • . mode, now . . . now. 
v aut . . , aut; vel . . . vel (-ve), either .. .or. 
alve (aeu) . . . alve* whether . . .or. 

neo (neque) . • . neo (neque) ; neque . . * nec ; neo . . naque 
(rare), neither . . . nor. 
at , • . neque, both . . . and not, 
neo « • . et ; nec (neque) • • . -que, neither . . . and. 

b. Adversative. 
aed, autem, vSrum, vSrd, at, atqui, but. 
tamen, attamen, aed tamen, vSrumtamen, btit nezHpheless* 
nihildminus, none the less. 
at vfird, but in truth i enimver6,/J;r in, truth. 
oSterum, on the other hand, but. 

€. Causal and Illative. 
nam, namque, enim, etenim,y^r. 
qnla, quod, because. 

quoniam, qulppe, oum (quom, qnum), quandd, quanddquidem, 
•Iquidem, utpote, since, inasmuch as. 
proptereft {. . . quod),/<ir this reason (. . . that), 
quipropter, quarS, quamobrem, qudoiroA, unde, wherefore^ whence. 
aiqd, Ifitux, itaque, ided, idoired, proinde, therefore, accordin^y. 

Uieie quia, quod« quoniam, quippe, oum. aiquldem, often 
hktmdttoe itlbordlnate ckuses. As alt subordinate clauses have been developed 
from cUinset eaee eo-Ofdlnale (p. 164), the distinction between co-ordinate conjuno 
tiM and mbdMifiiaie b oile 


1 Some diem liaive bM ladadad ia the ciaaiilloatioa of adve^ See ibo 
Sst of ceonelaiivea, f toA. 
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^ d. CONCESfilVS. 

XvdAtto^ ia h mr49 ii ii 

Z, Subordlnats. 

CONDITIONAI^ 

•1, if I dta^ hui ifi nisi (nl), unitiss, if not $ quod st, 
modo, duxu, dummodo, fit modo, if only ^ provided. 
dummodo nd (dtun nd, mode nd), provided only not. 

f Comparative. 

ut, uti, slout, velut, prout, praeut» ceu, as^ like as. 

tamquam (tauquam), quasi, utuf, do st, v’elut, valuti, velutsi; as if. 

quam, atque (do), as, than. 

g . Concessive. 

etsT, etlamsl, tametat, tamenetsi. quamquam (quanquam)^ a/* 
though. 

quam via, quantum vis, quamlibet, however much. 
licet (properly a verb), ut, cum (quom, quum), though, suppose^ 
whereas. 

h. Temporal. 

cum (quom, quum), cum primum, ubl, ut primum, poatquam 
(posteaquam), when. 

prius • • • quam, ante . . . quam, before , ndn ante . * . quam, not 
. * • untU. 

quandd, aimul atque (slmul ftc), simul, as soon as. 
dum, usque dum, ddnec, quoad, until. 

i . Consecutive and Final. 
ut (uti), qud, so that, in order that. 

nd, ut nd, lest {that . . . not, in order that not) ; ndve (neu), 
quin (alter negatives), qudminus, but that (so as to prevent). 

156 . The following are the principal conjunctions whose 
meaning requires to be noticed : — 

a. Bt, and, simply connects words or clauses ; >qu# esmHnes mori 
dosely into one connected whole, -que is always enclitic to the word con- 
nected or to the first or second of two or more words connected. Thus, 

conittgibus et liberii^ widi [their] wives and children. 
fend ignique, with fire and sword, (Not as separate thbigs, but as ths 
OOfdMned meant of devastation.] } 

oqsi et igai loterdictns, firUdden the use ef water mmdfit^. (In a legid 
ibnmdiW wteetheyaieemiddMdsqpaf]^ ^ 
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Atque (fto) adds with some emphasis or with some implied re- 
jection on the word added. Hence it is often equivalent to and 
soy^nd and besides^ and then. But these distinctions depend 
very much upon the feeling of the speaker, ahd are often untrans- 
latable: as, — 

' omnia honesta atquc inhonesta, everything honorable and dishonorable 
(too, without the slightest distinction). 

i»tts atque disciplina,//'tff/?V^ and theory beside (the more important or less 
expected). 

atque ego cretld, and yet T believe (for my part). 

In the second of two connected ideas, and not is expressed by 
naque (nec) : as, — 

neque verd hoc solum dixit, and he not only said this. 

Atque (ftc), in the sense of as., than., is also used after words 
of comparison and likeness : as, — 

non secus faliter) ac si, not cthe noise than ij. 

pro eo ac debui, as 7oas my duty (in accordance as I ought). 

aeque ac tu, as much as you. 

baud minus ac iussi faciunt, they do Just as they are ordered. 

simul atque, as soon as. 

h. Sed and tlie more emphatic v0rum or v®r6, but., are used to 
introduce something in opposition to what precedes, especiiilly after ^ 
negatives {not this . . . but something else). At introduces with em- 
phasis a new point in an argument, but is also used like the others. 

At enim is almost always used to introduce a .supposed objection 
which is presently to be overthrown. At is more rarely used alone in 
this sense. Autem, however^ now^ is the weakest of the adversatives, 
and often lias hardly any adversative 'force perceptible. AtquX, 
kowevef y mrw, sometimes introduces an objection and sometimes a 
fresh step in the reasoning. Quod bI, but and if, now tf, is 
used to continue an argument. Ast is old or poetic and is equivalent 
to at. 

Note, — A concessive is often foUow'cd by an adversative either in a co 
ordinate or a subortlinatc clause : as, etiamsl quod scrib&s nOn habdbls, 
•Olibitd tamen (Ck.), though you have nothmg to wHte^ stiit wrUe all the same. 

c* Aut, or, excludes the alternative; vel (probably imperative of 
wold) and -w# give a choice Ijetween two alternatives. But this dis- 
tinction is sometimes disregarded. Thus, — 

ied quia ego sum »ttt quae est in me facultos, but who am / or what speeiai 
eapaeity have I f ( Here vel could not be used, liecnuse in fact a neg 
ndve it implied and both aUanmiivet are excliuM}. 
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quam tenui «.ut nulla podus valetiidine, what feeble keattk fhe had], cr 
rather none at all, [Here^val might be used, but would refer only t%: 
the expression, not to the fact]. / 4' 

»ut bibat aut abeat,^:?/ him drink or (if he won’t do that, then let him) 
quit, [Here vel would mean, let him do either as he chooses], 
vita talis fuit vel fortuni vel gloria, his life was such either in respeet to 
fortune or fame (whichever way you look at it), 
si propinquos habeant imbecilliores vel animo vel fortune, if they have rel* 
atives beneath them either in spirit or in fortune (in either respect, 
for example). 

cum cogniti sunt et aut deurum aut regum filii invent?, sons either of gods 
or of kings. [Here one case would exclude the other.] 
implicati vel usu diuturiio vel ^datn offiriis, entangled either by close 
intimacy or even by obligations. [Here the second case might exclude 
the first.] 

SIve (seu) is properly used in disjunctive CA)ndiii()ns i^if either . . . 
or if), but also with alternative words and clauses, especially with two 
names for the same thing: as, — 

aive arridens sive quoddta putaret (l)e Oral. i. 91), either laughingly or 
because he really thought so. 

Vel. even, for instance, is often used with no alternative force : as, — 
vel minimus, the very least. 

d. Kam and namque, /<?;*, itsually introduce a real reason, formally 
expressed, for a previous statement; eiiixn (always jwstpositive), a 
less important explanatory circumstance put in by the way; etenim 
{for, yon see; for, yott kmntf ; for, mind you) and its negative neque 
enim introduce something self-evident or needing no proof. 

(ea vit.!) quae est sola vita nomin.'inda. nam dum sumus in his IncluaS 
compagihiis corporis munerc quodam necessitatis ct gravi opere per* 
fungiinur. est enim animus caclestis, etc. (Cat. Maj. 77). 
hiurum trium sententiaruni tirdli prorstis assentior. nec enim ilia prime 
vera est, for of course that frst one isn't true, 

e, Brg5, therefore, is used of things proved formally, but often hae 
a weakened force. Igitur, then, acc&rdingfy, is weakcj* than erg 5 and 
is used in passing from one sUige of an argument to another. Itaqua, 
therefore, accorikngly, and so, is used in proofs or inferences from the 
nature of things rather than in formal logical proof. 

All of these are often used merely to resume a train of 
broken by a digression or parenthesis. Idoiro6, far this reason, on 
this account, is regularly followed (or preceded) by a co|relativ<^ : a$* 
quia, quod, al, at, nh, and refers to the spedal point f^tfoduced by 
the correlative. 
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ne Mgr! qiildem nm omnes convalesciiiit^ldoijroS ars nUla medidnae est. 

pritnum igiitur aut negandnm €$t emi deoa . . . aut qal deos esse con- 
cedant eis fatendum est eos aliquid agere idqne praeclaram; nihil 
est attlem praeclarins mund! administration«| deorum igitur consilio 
administratnr. qnod si aliter est, aliquid profecto sit necesse est 
melius et maidre v! praeditum quam deus. . . . non est igitur natura 
deorum praepotens neque excellens, si quidem ea subiecta est e! vel 
necessitati vel naturae qua caelum maria terrae regantur, nihil est autem 
praestantius deo, ab eo igitur mundum necesse est regi. null! igitur 
est naturae oboediens aut subiectus deus: omnem ergd regit ipse 
naturam. etenim si concedimus intellegentis esse deos, concedimus 
etiam providcntis et rerum quidem maximarum. erg 5 utrum ignorant 
quae res maxunmc sint quoquc eae modo tractandae et fuendae an 
vim non habcnt qua tantas res sustineant et gerant? (N. D. ii. 76.) 
malum mihi vidctur mors, est miserum igitur, quoniam malum, certe. 
erg6 et ei quibus evenit iam ut morerentur et ei qui])us eventurum est 
miseri. mihi ita videlur. nemo ergo non miser. (Tusc. i. 9.) 
meministis enim cum illius nefarii gladiatoris voces percrebuissent quis, 
etc. — turn igitur (Murena 50). 

/. Quia, bteause^ regularly inlroducc.s a facf ; quod, either a fact or 
a statement. Quoniam (for quom iam), inasmuch as. since, when 
now, now that, has reference to motives, excuses or justifications, and 
the like. Quandd, shtce, is mostly archaic or late. ^ ' 

possunt quia posse videntur, they can became they think they can. > 
locus est i me quoniam ita Murena voluit retractaniius (Murena 54), J\ 
must fesnnv the point, since Murena has so wished. i 

me repreheudis qu^ idem defendam (astie had not) quod lege punierim 
(Murena 67), you bUime me because [as you say] I defend the same 
eharpy which I have punished by the l^w, 
reprehendis m$ quia defendam (as he had) (Sulla, 50). 
cur igitur pUcem nSlo ? quia turpis est (Philip, vii. 9), why then do I not 
wish for peace f Because it is disgraceful. 

In the denial of a reason, n5n qu5 is used as well as n5n quod, 
Qftn quia, and n5n quin, hut not ndu quoniam. Thus, — 

]l5n quia multis de!)eo . . , sed quia saepe concurrunt aliqudrum bene de 
me me>itdnim inter ipsos contentioncs (Plancius 78), not because / am 
indebted to many, but because, etc. * 

Udu quin pari virtute et voluntite alii fuerint, aed tantam causam non 
habuerunt (Philip, vii. 6), end that there were not others ef equal 
and eood^ioill, but they had not so muck reason. 

g. Cum (quon), when. Is always a relative, and is often correlative 
with turn (s«u k. U below) ; quuudO, when (rarely since), is used as 
lutetYogadve, lelatiNre and inddlnlitt as, quuudd? hodii, wkml io> 
at qoaadd^ If mm 
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h, I. Conjunctions, especially those of relative origin, -frequentljl 
have a correlative in another clause, to which they correspond : as, 

ui seinentem fecerisf ita metes, as you scw^ so shall you reap. 

uti initium, tfe finis est, as is the beginning:^ to is the entl, 

turn cum Catilinarti ciciebam (Catil. iii. 3), allhe lime when, etc* 

2 . Often the same conjunction is repeated ip two co-<]ffdinate clauses? 
Examples ase : — 

et . . . et, hoik • . * and, 

modo . . , tnodo, kptv . * , ' 

nunc . . . nunc, now , , . now, 
iam . . . iam, noiff , . . mm, 
aimul . . . aimul, at once (this) and also (that), 
qua . . . qua, both , , , and, as well . , alihe (this) and 

(that) . 

i. The concessives (etsl, quamvis, etc., although) may introduce 
either a fact or a mere supposition, iind are often followed by the cor- 
relative tamen, yet, nevertheless ; quamquam is regularly used to 
introduce an admitted fact and not a mere supposition. 

Quamquam (and rarely etsl, tametsi), in the sense of though 
(and yet, but, hcnveifcr) are also used to introduce an independent 
statement made to limit or correct the preceding (guamquam corric* 
tfvum) : as, — 

ille volt diu vivere, hie <liu vixit, quamquam, o dl boni, quid est in hominis 
vita diu? (Cat. Maj. 68), the one rvishes to live long, the other has 
lived long, though (after all) Good Heavens! what is there that is iong 
in the life of man '/ 

h. Autem, enim, and v#id are postjiositive, i.e. they always follow 
one or more words of their clause; so generally Igitur and often 
tamen. 


INTERJECTIONS. 

6, In, eooe, ehem, papae, vfth (of astomshmeH0* 

15, Svae, 6voe, euhoe (of joy), 

hen, Sheu, vae, alas (of sorrow), 

heuB, eho, ehodum, ho (of calling) ; it, hist, 

Sia, euge (of praise), 

(of aitesioHon ) : as, prd pttdor, shame! 
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Chapter VIII . — Formation of Words. 

Notr.— A ll formation of words is originally a process of composition. An 
element significant in itself is added to another significant element and thus the 
jneaning of the two is combined. No other combination is possible for the forma- 
tion either of inflections or of stems. Thus, in fact, words (since roots and stems 
are significant elements, and so words) are first juxtaposed, then brought under 
one accent, and finally felt as one w^ord. This gradtial process is seen in sest 
change ^ sea>nymph^ seaside^ But as all derivation, properly so-called, appears as a 
combination of uninflected stems, every type of formation in use must date back 
of inflection. Hence words were not in strictness derived either from nouns or from 
verbs, but from stems which were neither, because they were in fact both ; for the 
distinction between noun- and verb-stems had not yet been made. 

After the development of Inflection, however, that one of several kindred words 
which seemed the simplest was regarded as the Primitive form, and from this the 
other words of the group were thought to be derived. Such ..supposed processes of 
formation were then iinit.itcd, often erroneously, and in this way new modes of deri- 
vation arose. I’hus new adjectives were formed from nouns, new nouns from 
adjectives, new adjectives from verbs, and new verbs from adjectives and nouns. 

In course of time the real or apparent relations of many words became con- 
fused, so that nouns and adjectives once supposed to come from nouns were often 
assigned to verbs, and others once supposed to come from verbs were assigned to 
nouns. , , 

Further, since the language was constantly changing, many words went out ol 
use, and do not occur in the literature as we have it. Thus many derivatives sur-' 
vive of which the Primitive is lost. 

Finally, since all conscious word-formation is imitative, intermediate steps in 
derivation were som<*timcs omitted, and occasionally apparent derivatives occur 
for which no proper Primitive ever existed. 

l.~ROOTS AND STEMS. 

157. Roots^ arc of two kinds: — 

I. Verbal^ expressing ideas of action or condition (sensi- 
ble phenomena). 

9 . expressing ideas of position and direction. 

Stems arc divided into ( 1 ) Noun- (including Adjective-) 
stems, and ( 2 ) Verb-stems. 

Notk.— N oun- and verl)-stems were -not originally different (see p, 163), and 
tn the consciousness of the Komans were often confounded, but in general were 
tienfed as distttiet 

> For the distinction between Roots and Stema* see f 6 ai, an 
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Primary Suffixes. 
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158 . Words are formed by inflection 

1. From roots inflected as stems : - - * 

a* Without change: as, duc-is (dux), dug; neo^is (nex) ; is, id. 
So in verbs : as, est, fert, dat (cf. p. 86 ). 

b. With change of the root-vowel: as, Idc-is (Iflx), lug; pAo*ia 
(pax). So in verbs ; I-s for feis, from e 5 , Ire ; fatur from for, larl 

Note. In these cases it is impossible to say with certainty uliether the form 
oi root in a or in ii is the original one. But for convenience the alove order h 
adopted. 

c. With reduplication: as, fur>fur, marnaor, mur-miur. So In 
verbs : as, si-atd (root sta). 

2 . From derived stems ; see § 1591 

ll.-SUFFIXES. 

159. Stems are derived from roots or from other stems 
by means of suffixes. These are : — 

1 Pnmary: added^to the root, or (in later times by analogy) to 
verb-stems. The root has either the weaker or the fuller vowel (cf. 

§ 158. n, by 

3. Secondary:' added to a noun- or adjective-stem. 

Both primary and secondary suffixes are for the most part pronom- 
nal roots (§ 1 57, 2), but a few are of doubtful origin. 

Note.— -T lie distinction between primary and secondary suffixes, not being orig* 
inal (see p. X40, head-note), is constantly lost sight of in the development of a lan- 
guage. Suffixes once primary are used as secondary, and those once secondary 
are used as primary. Thus in bostlcus (hostl + cus) the suffix -0U8, originally 
ka (see § 160. A) primary, as in paucus, has become seoondaiy, and is thus 
regularly used to form derivatives; but in pudicus, apritcuB, it is treated as 
primary again, because these words were really or apparently connected with verb*. 
So in English -able was borrowed as a primary suffix, but also makes forms iilcB 
alubbabU, salabU ; -some is properly a secondary suffix, as in toUsonu, hnesom^t 
but makes also such words as meddUsome^ venturtiomt^ ^ 

X Primary SufBxea. 

100 . The words in Latin formed immediately from the 
root by means of Primary suffixes, are few. 

<f. Inherited words so formed were mosdy further developed by the 
addition of other suffixes, as we might make an adjective Ime 4 y^$ni 4 $h^ 
meaning nothing more than Ime^ lonely^ or lonesome* 

b* By such accumulation of suffixes, new ccnnpoiind lioffixes wort 
formed which crowded out even the old types of derivatlo|h thusf-* 
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A word like mins, mentit, by tbe suffix 5a- (nom* gave meatid, 
and this being dimded into aL 6 a + ti5» gave rise to a new type ol 
abstract nouns in *115 (phonedcally <oi5) : as, 15gati5, embassy. 

A word like auditor, by the suffix io* (nom. «ius), gave rise to 
adjectives like audttdrius, of which the neuter is used to denote the 
place where the action of the verb b performed. Hence tdrio* (nom. 
-tdriiua), Nn becomes a regular suffix (§ 164 . /. 5 ). 

So in EngUsh such a word as mechanically gives a suffix -^illy^ 
'making telegraphically, though there is no such word as telegrapkical, 

e. Examples of primary suffixes are : — 

1 . Vowel suffixes: — 

a,^ found in nouns and ailjectives of &- and o-stems, as souiis, Itldos, 
vagus, serlba, toga (root teg). 

I, less common, and in Latin frequently changed, as in rupSs, or lost, as in 
scobs (scobb, root scab). 

n, disguised in most adjectives by an additional 1, as in Ba&-vis (for 
tauidus, cf. ffSwf), ten-ub (root ten in tend5), and remaining alone 
only in nouns of the fourth declension, as acua (root AK, sharp^ in 
goer, aci^ wkvs), pecu (root vac, bind, in pacisoor). 

a Suffixes with a consonant : — 

cu ta (in the form to-) in the regular perfect passive participle, as tSetus, 
t 6 ctum» sometimes with an active sense, as m pdtus, prgnsus; and 
found m a few words not recognued as participles, is putns (cf. pn- 
rus), altuB (ai 6 ). 

A ti in abstracts and rarely in nouns of agency, as messis, vestis, pars, 
mena But in many the i is lost 

7. tu in abstracts (including supines), sometimes becoming concretes, as 
gotus, Igcius. 

0 . ua, forming perfect participles in other languages, and in Latin making 

adjectives of like participial meaning, which often become nouns, as 
mggnus (.-» mgotus, root mag), plinus, rSgnnni. 

f. Hi, in nouns of agency and adjecdves, as ignb, sligiiia. 

( ttn, tare, as in manna, slnua. 

% ma with various meanings, as in animus, almus, firmus, forma. 

#. va (commonly uo-) with an active or passive meaning, as in equus, 
arvum, cbnspicnns, exiguua, vacivna (vacuus). 

1. fa (or ta, a passive participle termination in other bngnages), 'usually 

psmive, as in agar, inisgmr, plgrl-quo (» pliaat « plIUui}, osUa 
(for aod*la, cf. Upa), 


1 OhserfO it Is the stem, not the memmatim. that h farmed by die suffix, 
ahheugh dm nonilnidve Is here given lor convenience of reference. The vowel in 
dmis saffians Is glvea at ffi l» avrdd passlinf qaesttons of compamiive graunmar, 
tboaiiil g had%n dsnlM aBsasaad dm iGMrm naea te the 
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induding many of the first and fifth declentiohs, as* eximioa, *ud&<na» 
iUren^ fernieifia. 

A. kA» sometimes primary, as in pandl (cf. vaiipos), locus (for stlocus),,. 
In many cases the vowel of this termination is lost, leaving a conso- 
nant-stem: as, apex, cortex, loqu&x. 
ft. an (in-, 5n*}, in nouns of agency and abstracts: as, aspergfi, comp&gfi 
(-1^), ge^ (-Snla). 

V. man (men- : also used In the form men* as a conscious derivative) 
expressing means, often passing into the action itself: as, agmen, 
fltoen. 

tar, forining nouns of agency: as, pater (i.e. protector)^ Mter 
(Le. suppor/er), orator. 

o« tra, forming nouns of means: a% olauatmm, molotrum. 
v. as (sometimes phonetically changed into er-, or-), forming names of 
actions : as, genus, furor. 

p. ant, forming active pARTicrrr.Es: as, leg fins, with some, adjectives from 
roots unknown : as, fi^equens, reefina. 

The above, with some suffixes given below, belong to the Indo- 
European parent speech, and most of them were not felt as living for- 
mations in the Latin* 


2. Significant Bndinga. 

161 . Both primary and secondary suffixes, especially in 
the form of compound suffixes, were used in Latin with 
more or less consciousness of their meaning. They may 
therefore be called Significant Endings. 

They form: i. Nouns of Agency; 2. Names of Action; 
3. Adjectives (active or passive). 

Note, — There Is really tio difference In etymology between an adjective and a 
noun, except that some formations are habitually used as adjectives and others ai 
nouns note). 

ill. -DERIVATION OF NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES* 

1. Nonna of Agency. 

162 . Nouns of Agency properly denote the agent or 
doer of an action. But they include many words In which 
the idea of agency has entirely faded out, and ^so many 
words used as adjectives. Their significant en<Sll||s are;— 

a. -Oot (•«»), M., 432c, F.. added to ny>to<vveriHnM||tedtael» 
die or sSmt of an acdon. 
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oand, sif^ (can, si^ine toantum); oantor, singiri oantitac, song^ 
stress^ 

TlncO (VIC, supine viotum). conquer : victor, victrtK, conqueror 
(vi^orious). 

toa^6, shear (tond as root, sup. tdnsuiu) : tdnsor, tSnstrix, 

^ Mair<utter, 

p6t5, seek (pett- as stem, sup. petitum) : petitor, candidate, 

•enfttor (lost verb fsend, -ftre), senator. 

By analogy -tor is sometimes added to noun-stems, but these may 
be stems of lost verbs (cf. sen&tor above) : as, viAtor, traveller^ from 
via, way (but cf. invid). 

Notk I. — termination -tor (-sor) has the same phonetic change as the 
supine enditig -turn (-sum) (p 121. 3), and is added to the same form of root or 
verb-stem as that ending (see ^ 125). 

Note 2. --The feminine form is always -txix. Masculines in -BOr Jack the 
feminine, except expulsor (expultrlx) and tOnsor (tSnstrIx). 

Note 3. — tor is an inherited termination (cf, p. 143). The feminine Is a 
further formation in -ca which has lost its final vowel (cL ^ i6a \). 

k. t- (originally ta-, cf. § 160. a), c., added to verb-stems m&mg 
nouns in -e» (-itis, -etis, stem -it-, -et-) descriptive of a cluuacter: 
as,— 

miles (verl>.stcm mile-, as in mille, thousand)^ a soldier (man of 
the crowd). 

teges (verb-stem tege-, cf, tegd, confer), a coverer^ a mat, 

comes, -Itis (oon- and me 5 , cf. trimes, sAmita), a companion, \ 

c, *5 (gen. -duis, stem 6n-), M., added to stems conceived as| 
verb-stems (but perhaj^s originally noufi-stems) to indicate a person^ 
employed in some specific art or trade : as, — ' * 

gerO (ges in ger5, gerere, carry, but compare -ger in armiger 
{squire'), a carrier, 

oom-blb6 (uni as root in bib6, bibere, drink), a pot-companion, 

Note. — Hiils termination is also used to form many nouns descriptive of per- 
#essl characteristics (ct ^ 16^ f), 

2. Name^ of Actions. 

103» Names of Actions are confused, through their 
suffixes, with real abstract nouns and nouns denoting 
means and instruments. They are derived (t) apparently 
or really from roots and verb-stems {primaty) or (2) from 
nomi-atems (sacomlmy). 
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I. Significant endings giving real or apparent primary 
formations are : — 


a, •or (st 6r-, earlier 68-), if., -Sa (gen. -is, st. i-, earlier es-), -ua 
(st. 68-, earlier e»- or os-), n., added to roots or forms conceived as 
roots; as, — 

1Ame6,/ear; tim-or, dread. 

seded, sit ; s6d-68, seat, 

deoet, it is becoming] dec-us, grace ^ beauty. 

ffacind (old form of facid, do) ; facin-us, a deed. 

Note. — Many nouns of this class are formed by analogy from imaginary roots ; 
as, faoinus above (from a supposed root facjn). 

b, *15 (st. iSn-), -ti6 (st. tlon-), -tdra (st. tflra-), f., -tus (st. tu-), m., 
(phonetically -si6, -sura, -sus), apparently added to roots or verb- 
stems, making verbal abstracts which easily pass into roncreles. 

gather, enroll; leg-io, a legion (originally, the annual conscription), 
regd, direct; reg-i6, a direction, a region. 

Inserd (sa), implant; grafting. 

voc5, call; v ca-ti5, a calling. 

mdlior, toil; mdlf-tio, a toiling. 

plngd (pig), paint; pic-tura, a painting. 

senti5,/<;^/; sdn-sus (for sent tus, § ii. a. 2 ), perception. 

fruor, enjoy (for ffruguor); frflc-tus, enjoyment, fruit. 

Note x. — ^ti5, -ttlra, -tus are added to roots or verb-stems precisely as -tor, 
with the same phonetic change. Hence they are conveniently associated with the 
supine stem (see p. 121). They sometimes form nouns when there is no corre- 
sponding verb in use: as, senatus, senate (ef. senex] ; mentid, mention (cl 
mans); fgtara, offspring (cf. fetus); litteratara, lueraturt (cl iitteraa); 
cOnsuiatus, consulsh^ (cl cdusul). 

Nuie 2. — Of these endings, -tus was originally primary (cl { 160, 7) ; -Id is 
a compound formed by adding dn- to a stem ending in a vowel (originally 1) ; as, 
dlcid (cl -dictis anodicls) ; -tid is a comjjound formed by adding dn- to stems 
in tl-i as, aradatld (cf. gradatim) ; -tOra is formed by adding -ra, feminine 
of -rus, to stems in tu-: as, natCLra from natus; statflra from status (c| 
dgHra, of like meaning, from a simple u-slem, tllgu-s; and matttrus, Mftttlta). 

c, -men, •mentum, -mdnium, N., -mdnia, p., apparently added tti 
roots or verb-stems to denote acts, or means and results oI acts. 


AG, root of agd, lead; fig-men, line of march. 

regl- (stem seen in regd, direct ) ; 5 T^^^T^^^o^rule. 

^ i regl-mentum, ruk. 

So ooln-men, pillar; md-men, movement; nd-men, 
Irnor, et^oy ; M-mentum, grain. 
teetor, wittms ; testi-indninm, testimony. 
qimror, eamplam; qneii-indnla, eamplamt (but see 
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(M*)« a prUsi (from 115, bhmf^ in rdfamiice to the sacai 

fda}«te}« 

Remark I •endnliim and -in5nla are also used as secondaiy, fririurr 
Ing nouns front other nouns and from adjectives : as, saneti-mOiiia, 
sanoUy (sanotns, hofy) ; mfttri-mOttlum, marriage (mftter, mother)* 
NOTB.-^Of these en^higs, -men Is primary (c£ $ i6a v); -mentum is a 
turthef development of -men made by adding to-, and appears for the most part 
later in the lai^uage than -men : as. m5men. movement (Uicr.) ; momentum 
;(UUer). So elementum is a development from i^M-N-a, (letters of the 

alphabet), changed to elements along with other nouns in -men. -mOnium 
and -mOnia are compound secondary suffixes formed from mo-, as in the series 
AXmxrn, /esterinef : AlmOn, a river near Rome; alimdnla, tupport, But the 
last was formed from el5 later, when -mOnia had become establi^ed as a sup- 
posed primary suffix. 

d* -bulum, -oulum, -brum, -crum, -trum, N., added to verbetems 
or roots to noun-stems), to denote means or INSTRUMENT: as,— 
paiMoi^jSfedf pRAjulum, /odder. 
et5, stand \ ata-bulum, stall. 
tthi (gen. tfrris), incense i tfUi-bulum, a censer^ 
wood, call I vocft-bulum, a tianuy a word, 
luted, hidi\ latl-bnlnm, kidingplace. 

▼ehd, carry ; wehi-oulum, wagon. 

|>i6, purify ; pi&-oalum, an expiation. 

oernd (ordvl), s^t% ort-brum, sieve. 

fid, blowi fl&-bra (pi.), blasts. 

oanddla, a candU\ oand€l&-bnim, a candlestick. 

embuld. walk ; ambuIA-cmm, place for walking. 

eepelid, bury ; sepul-crum, tomb. 

sAssaXh. pretend I slmuia-oram, ima^ 

eleodd, shut\ olaus-tmm, a bar. 

urd, / plough; arA-trum, a pi^gh. 

A few Masculines .and Feminines of the same frmnation opcur as 
nouns and adjectives : as,— 
to, speak ; ll-bnla, tale. 
tided, laugh; xtdl-oulus, laughable. 

Isold, snake; fa-ber, esnitk. 
leted, hide$ late-bra, kuksigptace, 
tod, towf tere-brs. auger. 
ttmtged^ uM; mfUo-tra, smlkpaH 
dxd, kum§ Ane-ter, South wind. 

eta im doubt con^mimdimmhial suffixes, t>o-4>le»,oe-'i'lo-, 
to f fe-, to^ IO% to 4> fe% hm to series omnot bo d i ith i ct ly msde out. . 

Itoto hon o m o totoM tointoeetooiiffismliitotoltood^ 
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Z. Significant endings entirely secondary forming Al^ 
nouns are: — ™ 

*. 4a, ‘tia (-iSa, -ttSa), 41b, -ttls, -tadS, F., added to adjective atcmB 
and a few to noons. So -dS and -eft. f.. but asaodated with verixs, 
and apparently added to verb-atenu. Thus : — 

audtx, bold I audieda, boldness. So ndllo4a» emfidmee (ffldlUc), 
p^dSna, wise\ prdden-tia, wisdom, 
proud I auperb-ia, 
tifitia, sad I triatl'tia, sadness, 
pauper, poori paupeidfo, poruerlp, 

•Sgnis, lazy; eSgui-tiSe, laziness, 

*boiias, good ; boni-tfte, goodness, 
dlvia, citizen f oTvi-t&a, citizenship, 
senejc, old; senec-tds, age, 
adlufl, ahne; adli<t€ldd, solitude, 

dnlcia, sweet ; dulc&dd^ sweetness (probably from a lost stem dalo6-» 
cf. dulc9-Bo5). 

cupid, / desire; cupl-dd (as if from stem onpl-, cf. oupl-vl). 
Iambus, the loin ; lumbd-g5, lumbago (as if from flumbd, *ixe). 
plambum, lead; plumbA-gd, black lead, 
mbus, bramble (red bush) ; rdbl^gd, rust (redness)^ 
prdrid, itch ; prdrl-gd, itching, 

albttS, white ; albd>g5, a disease of the eyes (whitenets, as If from 
falbud). 

Stems ending in o- pr ft* lose these vowels before •la (as superb«^la}, 
and change them to,i before -tfts, -ids, -tla (as boui>tAa, above). 

Consonant-stems often insert 4 before -tin: as, loqular (stem 
loqufto*), loqtakd-tas ; but hones-CSs, mSles-tla (as if from old ad^* 
jectives in dber-tis, volup-Us. o after i is changed to e ; as» 
plus (stem pio-}, pie-tSa ; socius, socie-tAs (see § 1 1 . #)• 

Note. — Of these, -la is inherited as secondary (cf. { 160. k)| -tla is Ibrm^ 
by adding -ia to stems xv'ith a tniuffii;: as, xnlUtla, from (st. 

molestla from molestus; oldmentla h^om clAmAns; whence by anaio^^ 
xnali-tla, avAri-tia. -tfta is inherited, but hs oomponent parti; to* 
found as suffixes in the same sense ; as, sonacta from fanaX} ilpsao^tta Aom 
sAmeti. -tllB is ttt* + ti*, ct servtttl-dd, -dO and -irO appear only with iond 
vowels, as from verb-stems, by a &lse anaiogy ; but -dO is do- -f dii»| as, 
oupldd; srravlAuB, gravAdO (cC graTA-aoA); albldu% albAdd^ ' 
AlbA-acO); fonxddus. Ae/,fonaldll (eC tormSduldaun), (Aeffaskf) pite 
•ffd oo-^Ou-; d vorAx, uorAgd^biit ci OatoAllm. 4tdd5 Is 

eompotmded of -dd wiffi ta*siems, wbi«h soquife a Icng vuwdi Im aiioci^oa 
wto vefl>ateiiisfn«b(ceTottosil,fr^ m, uOimililSdd. 
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rluitty added to noun- and perhaps verb-stems, forming 

neui^ abstracts, which easily pass into concretes denoting offices and 
groups; as,— 

hospes (gen. hospit-ia), a guest i hospit-ium, hospitality, an inn. 
aervns, a slave % servi-tium, slavery, the slave class. 
oollSga, a colleague ; collSg-itim, colleagueship^ a college. 
atsspesc* a soothsayer ; auapic-ium, soothsaying, an omen. 
gauded, rejoice; gaud-ium,>/. 

benefacid, benefit; benefic-ium, a kindness (but cf, beneficus). 
dg-«Xder5, miss (from f dg-»Idgs, out oj place, of missing soldiers) 
ddslder-ium, longing. 

eCfngid, escape; effug-ium, an escape (cf. profugus). 
ad verbum, [added] to a verb; adverb-ium, an adverb. 

Ihittr IfLnSd^ between moons ; interldn-ium, time of new tnoon. 
rdgis flight of a king; rggifug-ium,/^^// of kings. 

Vowel-sterna lose their vowel before -ium, as coUSg-iudl, from 
oollgga. 

Note,— -I um, neuter of -lUB ($ 164.^), -la (cf. <?). is an inherited primary sufliaj 
(cf. { 16a «r), but is used with great freedom ns secondary ; -Uum„||^fdr^ed ]il^| 
-tia, by adding -ium to stems with t: as, exlt 4 uin, eqult-luin' (c£ exLtus. 
OQiUtgB) : so, by analogy, oalvi-tium, servi'tium (from calvuB, |ervu6). 

g. Less commonly -nia, F., -nium, -Uum, -oinium, N., added to noun* 
stems, but confused with verb-stems: 

peod, cattle; pecd^nia, nwney (chattels). 
oontioiBcd, hush; contioi-nittm; the husk cf night 
auged, auzi-lium, 

paotl, cattle; peod-Uum, private property (cf. pecdlor, implying a 
noun tpecfUum). w 

lAtrd, robber ; l&trd-cinium, nebbery (cf. Ifttrdcinor, rob, implying 
an adj. tlttrdcinoB), 


3. A4JaothreB. 

lOd* Derivative adjectives are Nomifusl (from nouns or 
pidjectives) or Verbal (as from roots or verb-stems). 

Their significant endings are : — 

1 . Nominal. 

u. -ulus (afti»’ a vowel *olUB),-cultui,-eUua,4Utui, making 

gn important clast of adjectives, which ate usually appropriated to one 
gmider^ that of the Ptimitive* and usoii as BmxNUTtvE Noons: a%*— 
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rlvus, a brook ; rlv-ulus, a strecanht. , 

^ladiiis, a sword ; ^Udi-ohis, a stnall swmhd^^ 
flliub, a son ; a little son. 

Alia, a daughter ; fCi^la, a little dai 4 ghier 

fttrium, a kalli fttri-olum, a little hall, 

homd, a man ; homim-ouluA, a dwarf, ^ 

auris, an ear i aurl-cula. a little ear, 

mfUius, N., a gift I mdnus-cuium, a little ^ft, 

fpuera (cf. puer, a boy ) ; puella (for jpucr-ula), 

c5dex, a blocks codic-illT, writin^dahUts. 

miser, wretched ^ mia-elliis, rather wretched, 

liber, a book; lib-ell os, a little hook, 

aureus (-a, •oixsl)^ golden ; aure-olus (-a, golden, 

parvus (-a, -um), little; parv-olus (later perv-ulus), very small, 

mSior (old mdiSs), greater ; maius-culus, somewhat larger. 

Note f.— These are all formed by adding Jus (originally -rue, cf. J i6o. 0 
to t4(9ous*1Mems, forming adjectives. The formation is the same as that of -UlUS 
in I below. But these words became settled as diminutives, and retained their con- 
nection with nouns. So in English the diminutives lohitnh^ reddish^ are of the same 
formation as bookish and snappish, -cuius comes from -lU8 added to adjectives 
in -CU8 fonned from stems in n- an<l s- : as, iu ven-cus, Auruu-cus (cf. Aurun- 
culdlus), piis-cus, whence the cu becomes a part of the termination* and the 
whole ending is used elsewhere, but mostly with n- and Et-stems, In accordance 
with its origin. 

Note 2 .— Diminutives are often used to express affection, pity, or contempt: 
as, dSlicioIae, ///f/tf pd; muliercula, « (feeble) woman; bomunoulus, 
wretched man, 

Ri:m.\rk: -ci6, added to stems in n-, has the same diminutive force, 
but is added to mascuUnes only : as, homun-ci5, a dwarf (from homB, 
a man), 

b. -ad6s, M., -as, F., -idSa, -Idas, M., -is, -dis, f., -ftus, -«us, M., 
added to proper names, forming Patronymics to indicate descent or 
relationship, 

These, originally Greek adjectives, liave almost all become nouns 
in Latin : as, — 

Tyndmus: Tyndar-idas, Castor or Pollux; l^ndar-ls, Helen^ 
daughter of Tyndarus, 

Atlas : Atlanti-adas, Mercury; Atlauti-adas (Gr. pl.)« the Pldads 
Solpid : SoIpi-ad8s, son of Scipio, 

Anohlsgs : Anchlsi-ad6s, Mneas, 
naseas : Thas-Idas, son of Tkmus. 

dens : jrf d-fd9s, Diomedesj son of lydkm^ 

Oneae: 
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miannifts : Thaamaiiti^» Iris^ daughter of Thaumae* 

Hespanifl: H6»|^4d«s (from Hesper-is, 4di»), F. pU the 
daughters of fTesperus^ the Hesperidea 

•ftntuft, •SntLs, -InuB; 4te, -SnslB, -aous (-ftous), -ious; -fua 
Henerally shortened to ^Sus), -fiitui, -iciua, forming adjectives witli 
the sense of belonging to. 

T. So from common nouns: 

m5ns (st. montl-), mountain; mont-ftniiB, of the mountains, 
vetus (st. voter-), old; veter-ftnus, veteran, 
ante Ificem, before light; anteltic-lniiB, before daylight* 
ege5, lack ; eg-Snus, needy (see note below), 
terra, eart^^; terr-eniiB, earthly, 

Sima, late; aer-Bnua, calm (of evening stillness). 
oolUa, hill; ooll-Inus, of a hill, 

dXvua, dXv-lnus, ^ 

liber tUB, onds freedman ; llbert-InuB, of the class of freedmeh, 
vltnlua, 4 calf ; vitul-lna (sc. card), veal, , , 

quia, whot oiU-fta, of what country/ 

Infimua, lowest ; Infim-ds, of the lowest rank, 
forum, a market-place; for-Snsia, of a market-place, or the Forum, 
mnxum, pure wine; mer-Slcus, 
oIvlB, 4 citizen $ clv-loua, mw, of a citizen, 
folld, a fuller; fulldn-icuo, of a fuller, 
fSmina, a woman ; fSmin-eus, of a woman,, feminine, 
l&o, milk (st. laoti-) ; lact-eus, milky, 
plBbSa, the commons ; plSb-Sins, of the commons, plebeian, 
father ; patr-icius, patrician, 

a. But especially from proper nouns (names of places, peoples, and 
persons), denc^ng belonging to or coming from : as, — * 

Hdma : R5m-ftnnB, Roman, 

SaUa : SuU-dnl, Sulla's veterans. 

O^aloiia ; Cyaio-Snf , Cysicesm, people of Cytkus, 

' Idgorla ; Zdgur-lnuB, of IJguria, 

JMpIbiim: ArpXn-ta, ^ Arpmum (d. Samnlnm ; SamilXi, gen 
4tia, a Sammte^. 
ttlimia: SioIXi-ftnBis, 

filmm t¥oy; fil-aona, |i iQieek form), 
flatdi Flat6ii*to<i% Mtf eaip. 

Aiqaila: 
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3. Many derivative adjectives with these endiAgii have by 
become nouns. Thus,— 

sUvra^ woods % 0Uv4Uiiie, M., a god of the woods, 
membmm, limb ; membr-ftna^ p., skin, 

Aemilia (6®na) ; AemiU-Suua, m., name of Sciph Africanus, 

laniua, butcher i lanMna, p.. a butcher'' s stall, 

fAi^dius (Auddus), m.; Auddi<5nua, a Homan name. 

inoola, an inhabitant ^ inquil-Inus, m., ^ lodger, 

oaeona, Hindi Caec<liia, used as a Roman names 

gailtts, a cock I gall-Ina) ken, 

mb, fall (no noun existing ; ru-Iua» f.» a fell, 

doctor, teacher I dootr>lna, p., learnings 

Note. — Of these terminations, Anus. Anus, 4nus arc compounded from 
•HUS added to a stem>vowel : as, area, arc&nus ; collis, coUinuB. 'I'he long 
vowels come from a confusion with vcrl)-ste.ms. as in pld-nus, flni-tus, tribU-tus, 
assisted by the noun-stem in A; as, areftnus. A kw nouns occur of siniiiur 
formation, as from verb-sterns in 6- (which were lost in the later language) and in 
Q-; as, coldnus (cold, cf. Incola), patrdnus (cf. patrO, Are), trlbOnus 
(cf. tribuO, tribus), PortOnua (cf. portus), VacQna (d. vac6, vacuus). 

d. Alia, -aria, -61is, -Ills, -Alia, -nua. pertaining to, of various 
mode*! oi relation or possession, but not used as Gentile adjectives: aS| 

nfttdra, nature ; n&tdrAlia, natural, 
populua, a people I fellow-countryman. 

patTUua, uncle; patruAlia, cousin, 
hoatia, an enemy; hoat-Ilis, hostile, 
currns, chariot ; sella cur-dUa, cnrule chair, 
v6r, springs vfir-nua, vernal. 

Note. — nua is inherited (cf. ^ i6a and used as secondary. The others 
are weakened forms of ra- (§ ibo. 1 ) added to various vowel-stems. *l*he long 
vowel comes partly from confusion with verl>'Steins, cf. Aprills (aperld), eddliS 
^edd), and the suthx is afterwards used indiscriminately, as in ganSlia (|Mmftx). 

e, -ter (-taia), -eatar (-eatria), -timua, -ernua, •fumoa, -tarnua 

(-tumua), BELONGING TO, of places, times, and the like (but some are 
general adjectives). * 

pallia, a marsh ; palilAter, of the marshes, 
pedam, a footman , pedea-ter, of the foot, 
aesc mSnafia, six months; admea-trla, semi-annual 
Silva, a wood; ailv-eater, ailv-eatria, woody 
ftnia, an end; flni-timua, neighboring, on the borders^ 
barf (old hBul) , yesterday ; hes-tarnus, of yest^day, 
did, hng (in time) ; did-turnua, lasting, 
hodiS. to-day ; hodi-artitia, of MUty, 
diia, day; di«iinitia, da^* 
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Note.— Of these, -ester Is formed by adding trl- (cf. tro-, § i6o) to stems 
id t- or d- (pboneticaHy e-), 'fhus pedet-trl- becomes pedestrl-, and others 
follow the analogy* -erBUS and are formed by adding -bub to B-stems; 

as, dior-nug (for ttilus-nus), and hence, by analogy, hodlemuB (hodid). 

f -ftttts, -Xtue, -dtua, provided with, making adjectives with 
partid)[^al endings formed from nouns, but in reference to an imaginary 
▼erbftem (cf. the English horned^ crested^ hooked), 
baxba, a heard; barb-Stus, bearded, 
eurie, an ear; aur-Itus, long~eared, 

wenuB, a turning; verB-dtua, crafty, adroit (full of turns). 

So -tua, added directly to nouns withotit reference to any verb: as, - 
Idnua, death; fdnes tua, deadly, 
honor, honor; hoiies-tus, honorable, 
iw ox y favor ; faua-tua (for favorable, 

g, -eua, 4tia, -dcetis, >Tclu8, -Sneus (-neus), -ticus, made of oi 
BELONGING TO, forming adjectives of vciy various meanings: as, — 
aurum, gold ; aur-eua, golden, 
pater, a father; paternal. 

uacor, a wife ; uxdr-iua, uxorious, 
roaa, a rose; roa-dceua, of roses, 
later, a brick; later-lcius, of brick. 
praesfina, present ; praesenbSneiis, operating instantly, 
eztrft, without ; eztr-dneua, ext e mat, 
aub terrfl, underground ; subterr-dneus, subterranean, 
aaliz, willow; aallg-neua, of wilhrw, 

"roVSyfly; voX^AXovas, winged {yoX'&XxxA, a flight), 
domua, a house ; domea-tioua, of the house, domestic, 
aUva, a wood; aiivft-ticua, sylvan. 

NOTBi^ — ^lus is originally primitive ($ i6o. >f) ; -lOlua and dceus are formed 
by adding -lus and -eua to stems in l-c-, d-c- (suffix co-, oiig. ka-, ^ i6o. X) ; 
*6Ua corresponds to Greek •<=»?, and has lost ay-sound (cf. ya-, § 160. if). 
-neua is no- + -eua 160. 8) ; -dneua is formed by adding -neus to ft-stems. 
For -tioua, see J 159. n. 

k. -Iriua, -tOriuB (-sdrlua), BELONGING TO, making many adjectives 
often fixed as nouns (see x) ! , 

drdd, rank, order; drdin-Bdoa, regular, 
argentum, silver ; argent-Brius, or money, 

ajctrg, axetside; eztr4Uiua, stranger. 
meritua, mntUt6xinm! profltab/e. 

iserxted aside; dBvoTHeariua, of an inn (cf, t, §). 

KOTB.— fiBie -tua (| x6q, «) is to shorter forms in -Brie and -or : as. 
aaomiBrlue (from paodlllrla). bahildrlua Chum boUBte^). 
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I. Mdny fixed forms of the above adjective suffixes make noiias 
more or less regularl> use(| in parlieular senses : as, — 

I. ^ftiine (regular), employed about anything: as,— 
argeut-Srlus, silversmiths broker (from argentum). 

а. -ftria, thing connected witn something:-^ 

aren^ftriae, F. pi., sandpits (from arSna, sand), 

Asin-Aria, p., name of a play (from asinus, ass), 

3. -firium (regular), place of a thing (with a few of more general 
meaning): as, — 

aerArium, n., treasury (from aea, copper) 
tepld-Xrium, n., warm bath (from tepidus, warni), 
add-ftrium, N., a towel (cf. sudd, -dre, sweat), 
aad-ftrium, n., salt money ^ salary (from aftl, iv//). 
calend'flrium, n., a not e-book (from caiendae, calends), 

4. -tdrla (-s6ria) : as, — 

Agit&-t 5 ria, f., a play of Plautus, The Carter (from agitfttor). 
vor sdria, f., a tack (from versus, a turn), 

5. -tdriiim (-sdrium) (regular), place of action (with a few of more 
general meaning) : as, — 

dSvor-sdrium, n., an inn (as from dSvortd, turn aside) 
audt*t 5 rium, N., ^ lecture-room (as from audid, hear), 
ten-tdrium, n., a tent (as from tendd, stretch). 
tdc-tdrium, N., plaster (as from tegS, tdetua, cover), 
por-tdrium, n., toll (cf. portd, carry ^ and portus, harbor), 

б. *110, animal-stall: as, — 

bov-ne, N., cattle-stall (bds, bdvis, ox^ cow). 

OV-II0, sheepfold (ovis, st. ovi-, sheep), 

7. -al for 4 Ue, $l^ng connected with the primitive : as, — 

oapit al, N., headdress, capital crime (caput, head), 
peuetr 4 Ue (esp. in pi.)* N., inner apartment (cf. penotrd). 
8aturn-XUa n. pi. (the regular form for names of festivals), feast 
of Saturn (from Saturnos). 

8 * «atam, N. (cf. -atus. -atus, see f), place of a things as, — 

qiierc*§tam, n., oak grove (from qnercoa, oak), 

AxgilAtum, K., The (from axilUa, clay). 
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9 * (Aometimes with intierted i, -Ims), -Umm, in a&y one of the 
geniiersy with vaiiotts meaniflgs: as, — ^ 

vSU-ouii, M., trUi-oa, F., a stmard (stewardess} (from rUlMy/arm 
house)* 

fabrdoa, F., a workshop (from faber, workman)* 
btibtil-oua, M., extender (from bflb-tilna, dim., c£l b5a, ^jr). 

* oant-lcuin, n., song (from cantoa, act of singing)* 
robr-loay f., red paint (from ruber, red)* 
la -eua, •ea, -earn, with various meanings : as,— 
alv-eua, m., a trough (from alvus, the belly). 
oapr-ea, f., a roe (from caper, hegoat). 

fiamm-eum, n., a bridal veil (from flamma,/i2w^, from its color)* 

11. 4uin, confounded with the primary suffix (see § 163./). 

12. -ter (stem tro-) and -ter (stem tri-), -aster -ester: as,— 
Aus-ter, m., South wind (from flr5, burn). 

equeii*ter, m., knight (for fequet-ter, see note). 

sequ-ester, M., a stake-holder (from derivative of Bequor,y5?///7w), 

ole-aster, m., wild olive (from olea) (cf. surd-aster, from suirdus). 

k. -dsus, -(o)l«n8, -(o)lentUB, full of, prone to : as,— ' ” 

flliotua, wave; Aflotu-daus, bill (my, 

forma, beauty ; form-dsus, beautiful. 

pertculum, peril] perXcul-dsus,^//// of danger. 

pestis, pest ; pesti-lfiiis, pesti-lentus, pestilent, 

vXnum, wine] vluo-leutus, vXa-5sus, to drink. 

IL Verbal. 

/. •9br, -Idus, -ulus, -vus (-uua, -Ivus, -tlvus), proke to, fitted 
TO, apparently' added to verb-stems, forming adjectives, to express the 
action of a verb as a quautv or tendency, -a*, denotes a faulty 
or aggressive tendency ; -tSvus is oftener pas me. Thus, — 
pdgud, tofght ; pOgn-Sz, pugnacious. 
auded. to dare; aud-Az, bold, 
oupid, to desire f cup-idus, eager, 
bibd, to drink ; bib-ulus, thirsty (as dry earth, etc.), 
prdterd, to trample; proter-'Tua, violent^ wanton, 
nooad, do harm; uoc-uus (noc«'Trus), hurtful^ injurious. 
oaptd, take; oap-tfrua, captive % a prisoner of war. 

reoidd, faU hack ; recid-Tvua, restored. 

' The lorms felt M veihst ere. Eke dm nominal forms, derived from noim-stem^ 
and dm two sie oosstsndy ooafootided. ^ . 
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independeiit and used with vertxleins* Similar forms In 41 l^ 4 aCt and,rW 
are ftnmd Jt fnplwd in derivatim: as, imbrex, a rai»4i!i (Som ; 

eenex, aAf (from lefrSx»/rrr#(6roni term)) (Wn 

ftter. ^lack) ; celSx, F., ayackt (ct oeUS) ; ISUx, (froiimlll, 

xar^i?]); fldacla, F., confidence (as from ffldtlx); cL also Tlotrlx (from 
victor). So mimdttcua, cktwtn^ (from maiidO). 

-Idas is no doubt denominadye, as in herbi>dua, kerAt tumidua, tmlUm 
(cf. tumu-lua. hill; tumul-tna. uproaf^ \ oallidua, tongh^ cmmtng (cfr 
tough fiesh) ; mdOi-^Tia, stimy (of mdotis, siime) ; tlLbldtia, wasHng (ct tfrbSa, 
wasting disease). But later it was used to form adjectives directly from veii>atenia. 

-trlOB is the same suffix as in diminutives, but attached to verb^stems. Cf 
aemulua, rtvalUng (cf Imltor and ixnfrffd) : efrdulua, sUtiag iy, attentive (cf 
domi-aeda, home^staying, and sfrdO, calm) ; pendulus, hanging (cf imndd, ahl, 
in weight; x>erpendioulum, a plummet; appendix, an addition) ; etr&grulua, 
covering (cf atrfrgda) : lefifulua, a picker (cf 8acrl4efirtia, a picker up of things 
sacred). But they were thoroughly attached to verbs. 

-vus seems originally primary (cf ^ 160. $), but 4VU8 and -tlvua have become 
secondary and are used with nouns; as, aestlvua, 0/ summer (from aestua. 
heat)\ tempestlvus, timely (from tempus) ; cf dornea-tlctta (from domua). 

m, -Ilia, -bilia, -ioa, -tUia, (-aiila), expressing passive qualities, 
but occasionally active : as, — 

frang5 (prag), break { U%%r\!AA^ frail* 

nAsod ( gno ), knowi nd-bilia, well known^ famous. 

eximd, take out^ select ; exim-iua, ckoicSf rare (cf. S-greg-iua) 

ag5, drive; ag-ilia, active. 

habed, hold; hab-ilia, handy. 

aid, nourish; fattened (see note). 

None.— Of these, 4 ua is primary, but is also used as secondary (cf ^ 169. f). 
-ilia is certainly secondary : as, similis, like (cf Kng. same) ; agllla, active 
(cf prddigua, orparny^s, so agd- + -lia) ; facllla, easy (cf bena>flcua) ; 
fraglli8,>$'a^ (cf foederl-fragrus). 'bills also is probably bo- ^ -lia (cl -bua 
in morbua, -bulum, -bundua, -brum, -bris ; cf also -Uia and -tills) ; in -tilia 
and -eilis, 418 is added to to- (80-), stem of the perfect participle ; as, fdsallia, 
dugt^ (from fdasua, dug ) ; vol&tilie, winged (from yroXkXysnffitghi). 

n, -minaa, -mnaa. These endings are properly participial (ct. 
Greek and amfr-minl). They form a few noons In which the . 
partidpia] force b discernible: as,— 

F£, produce; fd-xnina, woman (the producer), 
aid, nourish ; aln-tnnue, a foster child, nursling. 

o, 4tdiia (the same as the gerund-ending) forms a itm MHve or r#* 
/icnnr adjectives: as,— 

wuqfiktyt, follow; aeou-ndua, s&iond (the following), famrable. 
lotd^ whirt (from rota, wheel ) ; rotu-ndua, round (wl^liag^), 

I Oba^pam votvon^ ininafbtui, inikereu^oUigmoMs ^1^1. 
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Note.— T his suffix is no doubt on-+-dus: as, tSToros (st eer6-, ct 
armlgrer), g0r6 (st. srerOn-)* tfferondus (cC -bundus and -cuzidiis; and 
turunda, a paste-tali'^^ 

p. 4>undu8, -etuidus, with a participial meaning, but denoting con* 
tinuance of the act or quality. 

iocus, a jest ; id-oundus, pleasant (cf. iuv5, >are), 
vltd, shun% vltft-bundtifl, dodging abouL 
treind, tremble \ treme-bundus, trembling, 
morior, diet mori-bundus, at the point of death* 
for, speak ; f A-cundua, eloquent, 

FE, produce ; f 6-cundus, fruitful. 

So Ira, anger; IrA-cundua, irascible (cf. TrA-acor). 

Note. — T hese must have been originally nominal: as in the series, rubus, 
redbush; irubidus (hut no trubicus), red; Rubicon, Red River (cf MlniO, a 
river of Etruria; Minius, a river of Lusitania ) ; rubicund U8 (as in averrun- 
oos,bOinun-culu8). So turba, commotion; tur’ 6, a top: turbidua, roily^ 
etc. .C&^apexabO, longAbO, gravedO, dulcedO. 

III. Irregular Derivatives. 

q. The primary suffix 6n- (nom. -5) is used as secondary to form 
nouns denoting possessed of (originally adjectives), and so expressing 
^ character ^ and often used z?, proper names as,— 

epnlae, a feast ; epiil-6, a feast er, 

nAaua, a nose; nAa-0, with a large nose (also as a proper name), 
-volna (in bene-volua), wishing; vol^dnAa (pi.), volunteers, 
ixbxsfs,, forehead ; front'd, big-head (also as a proper name). 

So cdrla, a curia ; ctlri-5, head of a curia (also as proper name), 
reatla, a rope ; reati-d, a rope-maker. 
tveapertllis, of the tvening; veapertlU-d, a hat. 

r. Rarely suffixes are added to compound stems imagined, but not 
used in their contpound form ; as, — 

nd«verb4am, adverb ; ad, to, and verbum, verb^ but without the 
Intervening fadverbua. 

IAti»lund-ium, large estate; lAtna, wide, fundus, estate. 
sU'Ove'taurllia, a sacrifice of a sheep, a swine, and ahull; ada, swine, 
ovls, sheep, taurua, hull, where the primitive would be impossi- 
ble an Latin, though such formations are common in Sanskrit. 

IV. -DERIVATION OF VERBS. 

165 * Verbs may be classed as Primitive or Derivative* 

iThbsiilAxiathaaaiiicasin } stia. but not conneded witha wb. 
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1. Primitive verbs are those inherited by the Latin from 
the parent speech. 

2 . Derivative verbs are those formed in the develop- 
ment of the Latin as a separate language. They are of 
two main classes ; — 

a. Denominative verbs, formed from nouns or adjectives. 

b. Verbs apparently derived from the stems of other verbs (see § 167). 

1. Denominative Verbs. 

166. Verbs were formed in Latin from almost every 
form of noun- and adjective-stem. 

a. I. Verbs of the first conjugation ^ are formed cliicctly from 

S-stems, regularly with a transitive meaning: as, fuga, fug6, 

put flight. 

NOTK.— No doubt originally particular forms of stem formed particular con- 
jugations of verbs, but from changes ot stem and from various cross-analogies the 
relation between conjugations and stem-forms became entirely coniused. Thus 
poena should make fplinare, but it really makes pUnire, in accoidancc with an 
i-stern, as in ImpUni-s ; servus makes eerv&re in one sense, servire in another, 

2, Many verbs of the First Conjugation are formed from o-stems, 
changing the o- into These are more commonly transitive. Thus, — 

stimulus, a goad (stem stimulo-) ; Btimul 5 (-ftre), incite^ 
aequus, even (stem aequo-) ; aequ 5 (-ftre), make ci^en. 
hlbernus, of the winter (stem hiberno-) ; hlbernS, the winter. 
albus, white (stem albo-) ; albo (-are), whiten. 

^i\x&y pure (stem pio-) ; pio (-Sre), expiate. 

3. A few verbs, generally neuter, arc formed by analogy from con- 
sonant- and u-stems, adding 1 to the stem : as, — 

vigil, awake , vigil6 (-are), watch. 

ezsul, an exile ; exauld (-ftre), be in exile, 

hiemps (stem hiem-), winter; hiemo (-ftre),;^r7W the winter, 

aestus, tide., seething; aestuS (-ire), surge., boil, 

levis (stem levi-), light; lev6 (-ftre), lighten. 

b. A few verbs of the Second Conjugation (generally intransitive) 
are recognizable as formed from noun-.stems, but most are Inherited, or 
the primitive noun-stem is lost : as, — 

* A few veibs of the first conjugation an* inherited. These (r) formed 
directly from a root ending in a vowel, as dftre ( 1 >A), stftra <STA)|jrIiiiW (HA) : 
^ (a) formed with -yainl (see p. 86)» as vooSre ; or (3) uncertaia. 
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white ; aib65, he white (c£ aXb5, -are* whiten, under a. 2). 
oftntui (stem o&ao-), hoary ; oSUieS, hoary. 
tumulus, hiil (implying t tumxis, swelling ) ; tume6, swelL 
prd-vidus, foreseeing; pr6-viae5, foresee. 

But mpued, remind; cf. meminl, remember. 
alged» be cold; cT. algidus, cold. 

Note,— The second conjugation has undoubtedly been formed partly through 
the agency of stems like those of the fifth declension in originally 9e>: as, 
tS0rd§8, -Is, //M; SordeO, fie dirty, cf. Eng. swart* tftbds, -IS, wasting; 
tftbeO. waste away (c€ also pUbSs, ptlb3sc5) ; rSs, thing; reor, reckon. 
But the traces of the original formation of these verbs are almost lost from the 
language. 

t. Some verbs in -u5« -uere are formed from noun-stems in u* 
where probably an i has been lost : as, — 
status, position ; statud, set uf. 
mmxi%, f€ar\ motors, fear. 

Indu (old form of in), in, on • indud, put on. 

So, by analogy, exud, dojf, from ex, out of. 

Note. — Many vcrlw in u are inherited, being formed from rpots in 
fiud, fluere ; so-lvd, solvere. Some roots have a parasitic u ; as, loquipl^ 
looUtus, 

d. Many verbs of the Fourth Conjugation are formed from i-stems i 
as,— 

mdlSs (-is), mass ; mdlior, -IrT, toxL 
finis, end ; fXnid, -Ire, bound. 
aitis, thirst ; sitid, -Ire, thirst. 

Btabilis, stable ; stabilid, -Ire, establish. 

Some arise by confusion from other stems treated as if i-stems : as, — 
buUa, bubble; buUid, -Ire, boil. 
oondua, storekeeper ; condid, -Ire, preserve. 

InsAnus, mad; InsAuid, -Ire, rave. 

S^^ture; gestid, -Ire, show wild longing. 
oustds, guardian ; custddid, -Ire, guard. 

Note.— -S ome of this form are of doubtful origin : as, drdior, begm. cf drdd 
and exdrdlQm. I'hc formation is closely akin ib that of verbs in -16 of the third 
eohjugatiou (p. too). 

2 . Verbs from Othur Verba* 

i6T* The following classes of verbs regularly derived 
from other verbs have special meanings connected with 
Ibeir terminatiou. 
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Nom— These classes are all really denomlBadve la tbe^ 
become so associated with verbs that new derivatives were oto dilictly 

from verbs without tlte intervention of a noun-stem. 

a- Inceptives or Inchoatives add -acS to the prescnj stemjjf 
verbs. They denote the beginning of an action. Of some there is no 
simple verb in existence. Thus, — 

caled, he warm f cal^c5, grew warm, 
lab6, totter I labSL-acd, begin to totter. 

BciS, know ; 8cX-sc5, determine, 

cupid, desire \ con-cupI-sc6, conceive o desire for. 

xsVbyfeidi ale-aod, 

So Irl-acor, get angry ; cf. IrS-tus. 
iMvene^BcOt grow young; cf. iu'^enls^ young man, 
mlte-Bc6y grow mild; cf. mTtia, mild, 
veaperft-acit, it is getting late ; cf. vesper, evening. 

Note,— Inceptives properly have only the present stem, but many use the 
perfect and supine systems of simple verbs : as, caldscO, calui ; proflclBCmr, 
profectus. 

b. Ihtensives or Iteratives end in -t5 or -its (rarely -»6), and 
denote a forcible or repeated action ; as, — 

iacid, throw; lfiic-t6, hurl. 
dIcO, say; diot-ltd, keep on saying, 
qnatid, shake; qiias>86, shatter. 

They are of the first conjugation, and are j^operly denominative, 
derived from the participle In "tUB (stem to-). 

Note.— B ut th^ were originally denominatives from a noun of agency in -to, 
like nauta, sailor. Hence some are formed from a stem ditlerent from the supine ; 
as, agrd, afirltO (not -fftetO) ; so, dictitd, not fdlot&td, from dictO. 

c. Another form of Intensives — sometimes called Meditatives, or 
verbs of practice — ends in -essS (rarely -laid). These denote a cer- 
tain energy or eagerness of action : as, — 

oapid, take; oap-8Md, lay hold on, 
focid, do; fao-eMd, do (with energy), 
petd, seek; pet-lwid, suk (eagerly). 

These are of the third conjugation, usually having the perfect and 
supine of die fourth: as,— 

laoeaad, lao oaai r a, laooaalvl, laomsdaxmt provoke, ^ 

d. DfBnmnnvBi (derived from real or supposed dhnlnni^ noims) 
end in 4Ud, and d^iiM a 
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oaviUa, raillery f oav411or,/«^ 
oaatd, sing t oant411d, chirp or warble. 

e, Desidcratives end in -tiiri5 (-surlO), and express longing ox wish- 
ing. They are of the fourth conjugation, and only three are in common 
use: — 

emd, huy\ emp-turi5, want to buy. 

ad5, eat; C-surld, be hungry. 

pari5, bring forth ; par*turi6, be in labor. 

Others are used by the dramatists. 

*' Note. — Desidcratives are derived from some noun of agency: as, empturid, 
from emptor, VlsO, to see. is an inherited desiderative of a different 

formation. 


3. Compound Words. 

A Compound Word is one whose stem is made up of 
two or more simple stems. ^ 

Only noun-stems can be thus compounded. A preposition, 
ever, often becomes attached to a verb. 


168 . New stems are formed by composition as 

a. The second part is simply added to the first t as, — 
•u-ove-taurllia (sila, ovia, taurua), the sacr^e of a hog^ sheeps 

and bull (cf. 5 164. r). *■ 

septen-deolm (aeptem, deoem), seventeen. 

b. The first part modifies the second as an adjective or adverb 
{Determinative Compounds): as, — 

Uti>fundlum (Ifttus, fundus), a large landed estate. 

€. The first part has the force of a case, and the second a verbal 
larce ( Objective Compounds) ; as, — 


t In these compounds only the second part receives inflection. This is most 
commonly the proper inflection of the last stem ; but, as this kind of coropositioli 
is in fact older than inflection, the compounded stem sometiroes has an Inflection 
of its own (a^ oomioen, -olnls; luotfer, -feii; lUdex, -dlois), from stoiBS 
not occurring In Especially do compound adjectives to Latin t^e thie torm 

of Lstems: as, unlmun, ezaulmto; udrma. abndrmto (see note, p. 30). tn 
compotitioQ stems regularly have their uninflected form: as, Ignl-^ldum, 
deoinint But and X<stenis weaken the final vowel of the stem to 1 -, as in 

i2Lpia (lim ftla, at. ; and I- is so common a termination of compounded 
alSini, that it is oflen added to stems whidi do not properly hsve it; as, floadntfk 
lX!n#ttfl(forfCMid«^^ loadun, ffraeuo), srsalr 
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agriroola (agar, f€»6Ui akin to ool5), a farmer. 
axmi-gar (anna, fs^r ^kin to gar 6 ), armar^earer. 
oonil-oeii (oomd, foen akin to cand), korn-Uower, 
oami^ez (card, ffex akin to faoi5), executioner. 

d. Compounds of the above kinds, in which the lasi vord Is a noim, 
acquire the signification of adjectives, meaning oj the quality 
denoted (Possessive Compounds) : as, — 
fili-p 6 a (Ua, p§s), wing-footed. 
m&gn-animna (m&gnus, animus), grecf-souled. 
eon-oora (con-, cor), harmonious. 

an-ceps (amb-, caput), double (having a head at both ends). 

Note. — M any compounds of the above classes appear onty in tlie form of some 
fimher derivative, the proper compound being impossible in Latin (cf. ^ 164. r). 

169. In many apparent compounds, complete words — 
not stems — 4iave grown together in speech. 

These are not strictly compounds in the etymological sense. They 
are called Syntactic Compounds. Examples are : — 

a. Compounds of facid, fact5, with an actual or formerly existing 
noun-stem confounded with a verbal stem in e-. These are Causative 
in force: as, o5nsu6-faci5, habituate (cf. c5nsu6-Bc5, become ac-. 
cusiomed) ; oale-facid, cale-factd, to heat (cf. oalfi-Bo5, warm), 

b. An adverb or noun combined with a verb : as, bene-dXod (bene 
dXo5), to bless; eat-agd (satis ag5), to be busy enough. 

c. Many apparent compounds of stems: as, fidi-iubed (fide! 
iubed), to give surety; mdn-suStus (manul suStus), ta^ne; Idppiter 
(flds-pater) ; MSrei-por (MSret puer), slave of Marcus. 

d. A (eye phrases forced into the ordinary inflections of nouns : as, — 
prd-odnsul, proconsul (for pr5 cdnsule, instead of a consul). 
trium-vir, triumvir (singular from trium virdrum). 
septen-tri5, the Bear, a constellation (supposed singular of septem 

tridnfis, The Seven Oxen). 

170. Many syntactic compounds are formed by prefix- 
ing a Particle to some other part of speech : — 

a. Prepositions arc prefixed to Verbs or Adjectives. In these com- 
pounds the prepositions retain their original adverbial sense : ^ as, 

I The prepositions sometimes, however^ have their ordinary force af prepoiltfoiis, 
especially ad. In, cireuxn, trftns, and goveni the case of a notm triuilfa 
fiUiiien, fo cfdti a Hvtr (see 1 839 . b. Rein.). 
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i, ab» AWAY: W«ni<ib46«0), 

«a, T0WARB8: Af4ii9» (•MMrS)t tring. 

ante, BBFORB: antA^lanw, aota-oalUro, to md. 

oironm, AROUKO: laroom-iiiftn^ to compUtdy. 

Qomri ooti^ (oum), together or FORCiatY; can-feire, to Mig 
together \ coUoo&rOi to set firm. 
as, DOWN, UTTERLY: dfrapioero, (Uspuii dBstraere, disgroy. 
i, eac, OUT : el-ferre (ec-lerO), to carry fortk^ uplift. 

In (with verbs), in, on, against r fn-ferre, to bear against. 

, inter, between, to pieces : inter-nimpere, to interrupt. 
ob, towards, to meet: of-ferre, to offers ob»venlre, to meet. “ 
•lib, UNDER : subetmere, to build beneath. 
ilaper, UPON, over and above: super-flnere, to overflm% an* 
peratas, a survivor. 

NoTR.<^ln these compounds short a ol the root is weakened to I before one 
consonant, to • before two: as, taoid, oO&fiolD, oOnfectOB: ladO, Aicid, 
•ieotttS. But long a is retained : as, per&ctus. 

I 

b. Verbs are also compounded with the following inseparable part^'*' 
des, which do not appear as prepositions in Latin ; ^ 

•mb. (am», an*), around; amb-bre, to go about (c& about). 
di#*, df-, ASUNDER, APART : dis-oRdero, to depart (cL dnd, 
por-, FORWARD: por*tendere, to Md fartk^ ^edkt (cf* porrd, 

* forth). r 

rad , re-, back, again : rad lra, to nturmi xa-atUtusu, to open 
(from olandG, shui)\ ra-fioora, to (make^gain). 
aid*, •§-, APART ! ai^oarnd, to separate (cL »ad, but). 

e* An Adjective Is sometimes modMial by an adverbial prefix. 

Of these, per (less commonly praa), tSrjr^ sub, somewhat i In-v iwV, 
mt regular, and may be prefixed to almost any selective : as, — 

^ par-mignmi, very targe. pima-Iongna, very long 

anbsRatloiia, raiher dmnisk. In-finitua, boundless. 

Nora. -‘Per and sub, in these senses, arc prefixed to verbs: as, par- 
tavvad, Arrr^; sub-iidoO, smiU. in Ig^nisci, In. appears to be the negative 
piafii. 

d. Many Verbals are found compounded with a preposition, like the 
verbs to which they correspond. Thus,— 
per*f«i|ai Merteri d. par-fugiG. 

Mdiut, mMtamii cC «riiia*daob» 




PART SECOND.— USE OF WORDS 
(SYNTAX). 


INTROlJUdORY NOTE. 

The study of formal grammar arose at a late pctiod in the history of language^ 
and deals with language as fully developed. The terms of Syntax correspond 
accordingly to the logical habits of thought tliat have grown up at such a period, 
and have therefore a logical as well as a simply grammatical meaning. But Syntax 
as thus developed is not essential to language. A form of words>~ like 0 piierum 
pulcruml ohf beautiful boy — may express a thought, and in some languages 
might evett.be \ sentence ; while it docs not logically declare anything, and does 
not, strictly speaking, make what we call a sentence at all. 

At a very early period of spoken language. Roots were no doubt significant 
in themselves, and constituted the whole of kinguage, — just as to an infant 
name of ko^e femiliar object will stand for all it can say about it. At a somewl^ 
later stage, liko simple routs put side by sidet made a rudimentary form of prci|%'^ 
sHon : as ¥t^ild might say Jlre bright; horse run. With this begins the first%irm 
of logical dlldBCtioD, that of Subject and Predicate; but as yet there is no di8<«^ 
tinction between noun and verb either in form or function. Roots were presentljf^ ' 
specialized, or modified in meaning, by the addition of other roots either pronom* 
inal or verbal, and Stems were formed ; but the same stem could still be either 
nominal or verbaL In this period composition is tlie only form of syntax. Still 
later*— by combination chiefly of diflerent pronominal elements with verb-stems 
and with^ noun-stems — Inflections were deveIoi>ed to express person, tense, ease„ 
and other grammafleal relations,^ and we have true parts of speech. 

Not until language reached this last stage was there any limit to the association 
of words, or any rule prescribing the manner in which they should be combined. 
But gradually, by custom, particular forms came to be limited to special uses, or, 
were produced to serve those uses; and rules were established for combining wordr 
in what we now call Sentences. These rules are in part general Itwi or Icnrrof ol 
thbugbt (Logic), resulting fronv our habits of mind (Genera/ Grammar} ; and in 
part are whsd may be called By-Laws, establbhed by custom in a given language 
i/^Hatiar Grammar), and making what is called the Syntax of that liagaagt^ 

^ In moat languages there stlfl temain traces of the mtar^gmiud fostmacietpraih 
Sion : ai, lor examine, the nominative or accusative in Exclamations d\, and 
the omission of the Copula ({ ao6. These am sonwHmes 
as cases of EtUpsiiu Cotopam abo the nsa of Inieijecttoi genera!ly»r 

i oalliiMf n€€fde w tt ? henof the * ewy tc ffiyfy ** of iiif InttgiihiPtu Cook 

pampfxsg^aolsii; fl9-ai; f xii. nosa. ^7 
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In the fully de?eloped me|j;iod8 of expression to which we are almost exclusively 
accustomed^ the unit of expression is the SENTENCE ^ ; that is, (he completed state* 
moat, with its distinct Subject and Predicate. Originally every sentence is simple. 
But two simple sentences may be used together, without th^ubordination of either, 
to express a more complex form of thought than can Iw denoted by one alone. 
Tlds is parataxis (arrangement side by side). In time two sentences, thus habitu* 
ally used ia connection, come to be regularly associated with each other, in certain 
relations, os parts of one logical idea, and the one is felt to depend upon the other, 
n^is )&syntaxis (arrangement together). In this way, through various courses of 
development, which correspond to the growth of our habitual forms of thought^ 
there arc produced various forms of complex sentences. Thus timed nd id 
aooldat was originally two simple sentences: I fear. Let that not happen t and 
these, becoming attached, formed the complex sentence : / fear (lest) that may 
happen. The results of these processes constitute the subject-matter of Syntax as 
shown in the annexed Outline. 


I« A SEIKI^^tllCB may be either Simple or Compound : viz., 
I. SIMPLE: 


a. CoMWWND* 


( Containing a single statement (Subject and 
\ Predicate) (J i8o). 

, Containing two or tnore Co-ordinate Clauses 
(M8o.a). ' 

. Modified by Subordinate Clauses 
i§i8o,h). 


IL The ICssential Parts of the Sentence are — 


* 4. The SunjKCT: consist f a. Noun or its equivalent ({ 174. ij;. , 

ing of 1 A Pronoun contained in verb-ending (§ 174. 2). 

% fa. Neuter (Intransitive) Verb (J 175. a), 

8 . The Pkkiucate; eon- j A Copula \sith Predicate Noun or Adjective 
sisting of I 172. note). 

^ e. Verb with Object (§§ 175. h, 177), 
in. The Subject and Ih-edicatc may be MoiUFlKD iis follows: — 


a. Noun in A]>])(>sition (J 184). 
h. Adjective or Participle (§ 186), 

c. Noun in Oblique Case (§ 178, a, 

d, Piqwaition with its citse (§ 260). 

/. Relative Oause (} j8o. c), 

{ a. Adverb or Adverbial Phrase (}} 179, 5*07). 
h. Predicate Adjective (§ 191). 

e. Subordinate Qause ($ x8a h), 

IV. Hence: | *** Rules of Agreement (the Fo$tr Concords) (J i8a), 

*1 A Rules of Government (Conslruotion of Cases) (§ 813 ff.). 


I. l*hc NoiiN (MJeit or 
Ohject) by 


1 The meaidng of Sentence is *'Tlmught " (aententla horn sentlre;. The 
framaMticai kxm of the sentence is the form in which the thought is exprmed 
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Chapter I. — The Sentence, 

1 . Definitions. 

171. A Sentence is a form of words which contains a ' 
Statement, a Question, an Exclamation, or a Command. 

a. A sentence in the form of a Statement is called a Declarative 
Sentence: as, eqnus curxit, iheJtorse runs, 

b. A sentence in the form of a Question is called an Interrogative 
Sentence : as, equusne cnrrlt? does the horse runf 

c. A sentence in the form of an Exclamation is called an Exci^AMA* 
TORY Sentence: as, quam celeriter currit equusl how fast the 
horse runs I 

d. A sentence in the form of a Command, an Exhortation^ or an 
Entreaty is called an Imperative Sentence: as, currat equua, let the 
l^se mn ; I, curre per AlpSa, go, run across the Alps. 

'^172. Every sentence consists of n Subject and a 
Predicate. 

The Subject of a sentence is the person or thing 
spoken of. 

The Predicate is that which is said of the Subject. 

Thus in equus currit, the horse runs, equus is the subject, and 
currit the predicate. 

Note. — Every complete sentence must contain a subject 174) and a verb. 
The verb itself is usually the predicate, but wlien any form of sum is used simply 
to connect a noun or adjective as an attribute with the subject, such word is called 

fred}cate%0UH or adjective, and sum is known as the copula (or connective) 

(§ 176. a). Thus in Caesar cOnsul erat, ( '<esar was consul, Caesar is the 
sub^st, cfinsul the predicate noun, and erat the copula. 

But sum in the sense of exist makes a complete predicate alone. It is theft 
called the substantive verb : as, sunt virt fortSs, there are (exist) brave men, 

2 . Subject and Predicate. 

173. I. The Subject of a Finite verb is in the Nomi- 
native Case : as, — 

equus currit, du horse runs, regina sedet, the queen sits, 

2 . The Subject of an Infinitive is in the Accusative 
( see § 240 ./). 

Note.— a fiidte mb if • mb in the ItHEcadvB, Sal^andtan, # tmp mO n, 
These «re called finite moede to dittincuish them from die lafifdtivtt. 
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174. I. The Subject of a sentence is usually a Noun or 
some word or phrase used as a Noun : as, — 

Immnum est ertare^ to err is human, 

quaeritur num mors malum lU, the question is whether death is an evii, 
incertum est unde, he came, where Jrom is uncertain, 

2. But in Latin the subject may be implied in the ter< 
mination of the verb (see § 206. a, b) : as, — 

sede-muB, we sit, carri*ti 0 ,^^i< run, inqui-t, says he, 

175. Verbs are either Transitive or Intransitive. 

4 r. An Intransitive (or Neuter) verb contains in Itself an entire 
statemetit; as, — 

' «sdo, / fedt (am falling). 

Sol lucet, the sun i$ shining, 

sunt viri fortes, there are brave men, 

h, A Transitive (or Active) verb has or requires a Direct Object 
complete its sense (see § 177): as,— 

fritrem cecidit, he slew his brother, 

Notr i.— .Among transitive verl» FACTiTATrvK VERBS are sometimes dis. 
linguishfd as a separate class. These state an act which produces the thing expressed 
by the word whicii completes tlieir sense, 'rhns mgnsam fScit, he made a table 
(which wiis not in existence before), is distinguished from indnsam percussit, 
he struck a table (which already existed). 

No i'K a .— a tninsitive verb may often be used absolute^ without any object ex- 
pressed ; as, arat, he is ploughing, where the verb does not. cease to be transitive 
because die object is left indefinite, as we see by adding, —.quid, whatf sgrum 
•UUm, his land, 

Z, Predioate Noun. 

170. An intransitive verb is often followed by a noun^or 
adjective to describe or define the subject. This is called 
a Predicate Noun or Adjective: as, — 

mmiutui cccidit, he /ell dead 

^det index, Quinim siis as jtsdgi, 

^esnr victor incedit, Oesar advames picloritms (a victor). 

ar. The copula aum es^iecially Is used with a predicate noun or adjeo 
live (I 173. note). So also verbs signifying ta become^ to be made^ to 
be named^ to appear^ whence these are called Cofulatcvb (#>. 
tompimjg) veebi. 

bmitmxn Nona (tot f 11$.^ 
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b, A^Predicate noun or adjective afier the copula nm or a copuktive 
verb is In the same case as the subject (see § 1S5. a), 

Roma est paUia nostra, is our eouniry, 

Stellae locidae erant, the star\ were bri^t (cf, atcllae lucebant;. 

consul creatus cst, he was elected eousul, 

mors finis esse videtur, death seems to be the end. 

dicit non omn^ bonds esse beatds, he says that na* all/jvod men arehappy* 
4 . Object. 

177 . The person or thing immediately affected by the 
action of a verb is called the Direct Object. 

A person or thing indirectly affected is called the In- 

direct Object. 

Only transitive verbs can have a Direct Object ; but an 
Indirect Object may be used with both transitive and in- 
transitive verbs (§§ 225, 226). Thus 

pater vocat filium (direct object), the father calls his son. 
mihi (ind. obj.) agmm (dir. obj.)*ustendit, he showed me a field. 
y mihi (ind. obj.) placet, it is pleasing to me. 

Note. — The distinction between transitive and intransitive verbs is not fixed, 
but most transitive verbs may be used intransitively, and many verbs usually in- 
transitive may take a direct object and so become transitive ($ 237. b), 

a. When a transitive verb is changed from the Active to the Passive 
voice, the Direct Object becomes the Subject and is put in the nom- 
inative case: as,— 

Active: pater filiuni vocal, ih: father calls [his] son. 

Passive: fnius a patre vocatur, the son is called by his father. 

Active: lunam et stellas videmus, ive see the moon and the stars. 
Passive: luna ct stellae videntur, the moon and stars art seen (appear). 

h. With certain verbs, the Genitive, Dative, or Ablative is used 
where the English, from a difference in meaning, requires the Objectively 
Tims:— .. 

hominem video, / see the man (Accusative). 

homim servio, I serve the man (Dative, see § 227). 

hominis misereor, I pity the man (Genitive, see § 22 t. 0). 

bonune amico utor, I treat the man as a friend (ablative, see | 349). 

c. Many verbs transitive in Latin are translated in Es^lish by m 
intransitive verb with a preposition : as, — 

petit apmm, he aims at the boar. 
laudem affectat, he strives after praise. 
curat valetttdinem, he takes care of his health. 
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Kom— One or more words, essential to the grammatical completeness of a 
•entence, but clear enough to the mind oi a hearer, are often omitted* This omis> 
tkm is called Ellipsis, and the sentence is called an Elliptical Sentence: 
m, Adest, kt is kert; quls ? (sc. adest), who f miles (sc. adest), ^ soldier 

5 . Modificatioii. 

178. A Subject or a Predicate may be modified by a 
single word, or by a group of words (a Phrase or a Clause, 

. see §§ i79> i8o). 

The modifying word or group of words may itself be 
modified in the same way. 

0. A fliigie modifying word may be an adjective, ao adverb, an 
apposttive (§ 184), or the oblique case of a noun. Thus in the sentence 
vir fortia patienter fert, a brave man bears patiently ^ the ac^tive 
loYtia, brave^ modifies the subject vir, man^ and the adverb paECien|«^ 
patiently^ modifies the predicate fert, bears* ^ 

b* The modifying word is in some cases said to limit the wor 4 
which it belongs. Thus in the sentence puerX pattern vided, / see 
tbi bofs father^ the genitive puest limits patrem (by excluding ai^ 
other father) 

179. A Phrase is a group of words, without subject or 
predicate of its own, which may be used as an Adjective 
or an Adverb. 

Thus in the sentence vir fuit aummft ndbilitftte, he was a man of 
the hipest nobility, the words aummS udbilitSte, of the highest 
mobility, are used for the adjective ndbilia, noble (or JidbiliMimoa, 
and are called an Adjective Phrase, In the sentei^e 
setSgnt oeleritSte vSnlt, he came with great speed, the words 
oalesltlte, with great speed,, arc used for the adverb oeleri^r, 
fmichty (or celerrimS, very ptichly), and are called an Adverbial 
Phrasb. 

ISO* Sentences are either Simple or Compound. 

A sentence containing a single statement is called a 

Simple Sentence. 

A sentence containing more than one statement is called 
a Compound Sentence, and each single statement in it is 
caBed a Clause. 



f 
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. II one statement ts slm^^y added to anotlier« the ^lanMs m saki 
to be Coordinate. They are usually connected by a Coordinate 
Conjunction (§ 154. a } ; but this is sometimes omitted (§ aoS.^). Thus; 
divide et imperi, divide and conquer,. Bat» — 
veni, vidi, vici, I came, I saw, I conptered 

b. If one statement modifies another In any way, the modifying 
clause is said to be Subordinate, and the clause modified is called the 
Main Clause. 

This subordination is indicated by some connecting word, either a 
Subordinate Conjunction or a Relative (§ 154.^}: as, — 
oderint dam metuant, let them kate so long as ibey fear. 
servum misit qaem secum habebat, he sent the slave whom ke had wUk him. 
A sentence containing one or more subordinate clauses ts sometimes 
called Complex. 

Nt/i'E. — A subordinate clause may itself be modified by another toboidinate 
clause. 

c. A clause introduced by a Relative pronoun or adverb is called 
a Relative Clause. 

A clause introduced by an adverb of time is called a Temporal 
Clause. Thas ; — 

dum taoent clamant, while (hey are silent they cry aloud. 
homines aegri morbo gravi earn iactantur aestu febrique, si aqnam gelidam 
biberint primo relevari videntur* men suffering with a severe sichness, 
ivken they are tossing with (he heat of fever, if they drinh cold water ^ 
seem at first to be relieved. 

d A clause containing a Condition, introduced by si, if, or some 
equivalent, is called a Conditional Clause. A sentence containing 
a conditional clause is called a Conditional Sentence 

Thus, si aquam grelldam biberint, prlmO relevftrl videntur (ct e 
al>ove) is a Conditional Sentence, and si... biberint is a Conditional Clause. 

e. A clause expressing the Purpose of an action b called a Finai. 
Clause. 

edo at vivam, I eat to live (that I may live). 

misit legatos qm dicerent, he sent ambassadors to say (who should say). 

A claiLse expressing the Result of an action is called a Consecutive 
Clause.' 

tarn longe aberam at n5n viderem, / was too far away to see (so far away 
that I didn’t see). 

' Observe that the classes defined in a-e are not mutually exclusive, but tliHit a 
iicq^le clause may belong to several of them at once. Thus a reMire clause hi 
usually subordinate, and may be at the same time omdltioiiai; and iobonUnafi 
cbuses may be co^dinate with each otbor. !'[ 
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/. Sentencea^or clauses are r^;ti!arly connected by means of Con- 
junctions; but frequently in Latin — more rarely in English inde- 
pendent sentences are connected by Relative Pronouns or Adverbs 
In this casct die relative is often best translated in English by a con 
Junction with a demonstrative (cf. 201. 336. b. Rem.): as,-— 

qit 5 cum vet|isset, and when he had come there (whither when he had come), 

quae cam its tint, and tince these things are sa 

AGREEMENT. 

181* A word is said to agree with another when Jt 
is required by usage to be in the same Gender, Number, 
Case, or Person. 

182* The following are the general forms of Agreement, 
^metimes called the Four Concords : — 

l. The agreement of the Noun in Apposition or as Predicate (jS 184, 
i8s). 

3 . The agreement of the Adjectwe with its Noun (§ 186). ^ 

3. The agreement of the Relative with Its Antecedent (| 198). 

4. The agreement of the Vei^b with its Subject (§ 204). 

A word sometimes takes the gender or number, not of tlie word 
with which it should regularly agree, but of some other word implied 
in that word. This use is called Synksis, or cbmtructib ad sbnsum 
(construction according to sense). 

I.-NOUN8. 

188. A noun used to describe another, and denot^g 
the same penson or thing, agrees with it in Case: as,-^ 

Servius rBx, Sennm the king, 

ad urhem Athenaa, to the city [of] Athens, 

Cicero oSaaul creatur, Cicero h chosen consul. 

The descriptive noun may be either an Appositive (§ 184) or a Predi- 
cate noun (S 185). 

1. Appoaition. 

184* The descriptive noun, when in the same part of 
the sentence with the noun described, is called an Apposi* 
TiVE, and is said to be in Apposition : as,~ 
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wte m »thwy,wiKhmm>oc»eota««^riM«lBa.|«ig6hrt^^ 

Jior aftktfortigntr, tk» tUtf hmi »f harmt^, mtiiti tttir itara. 
(Here the descriptive notm belongs to the « 

qaattaor hie priinnni' daien equos vidi (vBn. |ii. 557), / saw i^r« fimr 
horui^ tht first omtiu [Here both nouns are in the prtiicatt^ 
litter&s Graecss senex didid (C . M. 26), / Uarntd Greek whin an Mmesna 
[Here senex, though in apposition, really states something further ; 
vi2., the timet condition t etc., of the act {PrMuate Apposition)i\ 

a. Words expressing fiarts may be in apposition with a word includ- 
ing the parts, or vice versa : as, — 

Gnaeus et Publius Scipidnes, Cneius and l aldius, the Scipios, 

b. An appositive generally agrees in Gender and Humber when it 
pan: as,— 

sequuntur naturam, optimam ducem 19), they fotlow nature^ the best 

guide. ft 

omnium doctrinamm luventricea Athenas ^De Or. i. 13), Athens, discomrer 
of alt learning. 

Note.— But such agreement is often impossible: as,-— 
olim irnnens cram ficulnua inutile Hgnnm, / once ivas a fig-tree trutek^ a 
tssoiess tag (Hor. Sat« L 8. i). 

e. A common noun in apposition with a Locative (§ 258. c) is put 
in the Ablative, with or without the preposition in : as, — 

Antiochiae, celebri quondam urhe (Arch, tf), at Antioch, once a famous city. 
Albae consdterunt in urbe munita (Pliil. iv. 6). they halted at Alba, a fortU 
fed to%vn. 

d. A possessive pronoun or an adjective Implying possession may 
take an appositive in the genitive ca.se agreeing in gender, number, and 
case with an implied noun or pronoun (§ 197, e) : as, — 

in nostro omnium fletu (Mil 92), amid the tears of us alt. 
ex Anniana Milonis domo (Att. hr. 3) [= ex Anni MiloniS domfl], out af 
Annius Milo's house, 

e. A genitive Is sometimes u.sed Instead of an appositive (see §* 
914./). So also a dative in certain constructions (sec § 331. b). 

2. Predicate Agreement 

The Predicate noun may agree (i) with the subject, befii^ connected 
with it by the copula or a copulative verb (§ 176. <*), or (2) with the 
direct object of a verb. 

188 . A descriptive noun used to form a i^dicatie is 
called a PrIcdicate Nohinativb (or other casc^oedor^g 
to the construction). . p 
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0. The case of the predicate after the copula and copulative verbs is 
the same as that of the subject (§ 176. b) i as, — 

pScis semper aiictor ful (Tigar. 28), / have always been an adviser of peace. 
quae pertinacia quibusdam, eadem alils constantia viderT potest (Marcel. 

31), what may seem obstinacy to some, may seem to others consistency, 
eius mortis sedetis ultores (Milon. 79), you sit as avengers of his death. 
habeatur vir egregius Paulus (Catil. iv. 21), let Paulus be regarded as an 
extraordinary man. 

ego patrtSnus exstiti (Rose. Amer. 5), / have come forward as an advocate, 
A predicate noun referring to two or more singular nouns is in the 
^plural; as.— 

^/ebnsulSs cruantur Caesar et Servilius (B. C. in. i), Casar and Servilius are 
elected consuls. 

<^'or Predicate Accusative, see under that case, § 239. 0. 

ir.-ADJECTIVES. 

1. Rules of Agreement. 

186 . Adjectives, Adjective Pronouns, and Participles 
agree with their nouns in Gender^ Number^ and Case, 

vir fortis, a brave man, 

ilia mulicr, that woman, 

urbiutn magnariuri, of great cities, 

cum ducciitia railitihus, 2oith 200 soldiers. ♦ 

imperator victus cst, the general was beaten. 

None. — All rules for the agreement of adjectives apply also to adjective pro* 
nouns and to participles. 

Adjectives are cither Attributive or Predicate. 

0. An Attributive adjective simply qualifies its noun without the 
intervention of a verb or participle, expressed or implied. 

bonus imperator, a good commander. 
stellae lucidae, bright stars, 

b. All other adjectives are called Predicate adjectives. 

1. A predicate adjective, like a predicate noun, may be connected 
with the subject by esse or a copulative verb expressed or implied (see 
S 176.0)? as,— 

stellae lucidae erant, the stars were bright, 

2. After verbs of namings calling.^ makings etc., an adjective may be 
used as a predicative acctisative like a noun (see $ 239. 0), 

3. A plicate adjective may be used in apposition like a noun (see 
f, bedow). 
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c. Predicate adjectives In apposition follow the htles of agreement 
of other adjectives (see § i86, above) : as, — 

Scipionem vivum vidi, 1 saw Scipio in kis lifetime (lit, living). 

d. With two or more nouns the adjective is regularly plural, but 
sometimes agrees with the nearest (especially when attributive). Thus, 

NIsqs et Euiyalus primi (yEn. v. 294), Nisus and Eutyalm first. 

Caesaris Omni et gratia et opibus fruor (Fam. i. 9), 1 enjoy all Cirsars favor 
and resources, 

Nora. — An adjective referring to two nouns connected by C\km, is occasionally 
plural: as, — 

luba cum Labieno oapti (B. Afr. 52), fuba and Labienus were taken, ! 

187 . One adjective may belong in sense to two or^ 
more nouns of different genders. 

a. In such cases, — 

1. An attributive adjective agrees with the nearest; as, — 

multae operae ac labor is, of much trouble and toil. 
vita moresque mei, my life and character, 

si rfa, si vir, si tempus ullum dignum fuit (Mil. 19), if any things if any 
mant if any time was fit, 

2, A predicate adjective may agree with the nearest, if the nouns 
form one connected idea : as, — 

factus est strepitus et admurmuratio (Verr. i. 45), a noise of assent was 
made (noise and murmur). 

Note. — T his is only when the Copula agrees with the nearest subject (§ 205. if)* 

b. But generally, a predicate adjective will be masculine, if nouns of 
different genders mean living beings neuter, if things without life: as, 

uxor deinde ac Uberi amplezi (Liv. ii. 40), then his wife and children 
embraced him, 

labor (m.) voluptasque (f.), societate quadam inter se natural! sunt iuneia 
(n.) (id. v. 4), labor and delight are bound together by a certain natural ^ 
alliance, 

Notk. — If nouns of different genders include lx>th living Ixsings and things 
without life, a predicate adjective Is sometimes n)ascu1inc (or feminine), sometimes 
neuter, and sometimes agrees in gender With the nearest if that is plural : as, ■— 

rex r%iaque classis una profecti (Liv. xxi. 50), du king and the royal fleet 
set out together. 

natura inimica sunt libera civites et rex (id. xliv. 24), ^ nature a free state 
and a king are hostile, 

3 %at 6 s s«>itesque oriculi exspeciand&i (id. v. 15), Mo/ di^ ambamsbsrt 
amdtke replies 0 / the oracle should be waited 
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Tm or inore*abBtnK;t ooutis of the same gender may have a pred> 
cate adjective in the neuter pUtral (cf. 8 189. c): aa, — 

stultitia et teinfirit& et inlustlda . . . sunt fugienda (Fin. iii. 39), 
rasMnesig and injusHte are [things] io be shunned. 


d* A collective noun may take an adjective of a different gender 
and number agreeing with the gender and number of the individuals 
implied {Synesis^ § 182. a ) : as,— 


part ccrtare p%rati (y!£n. v. 108), a part ready to contend 
duo milia relicti (Liv. xxxvii. 39), tivo thousand were left, 
colontae ali(|uot cleductae, JPrisci Latini appellati (id. i. 3), several colonies 
were planted (led out) [of men] called Old Latins, 
magna part raptae (id. i. 9), a large pari [of the women] were sHzed, 
omob actas currcre obvii (id. xxviL 51), [people of] every age ran to meet 

superlative in the predicate sometimes takes the gender of the 
genitive by which it is limited : as, — 

velocissimum animalium delphinus est (PHn.),' the dolphin is the swiftest 
[creature] of creatures. 



2. Adjecttves used Substantively. 


188 . Adjectives arc often used as Nouns {substantively )^ , 
the masculine usually to denote tnen or people in general 
of that kind, the feminine tvomcn^ and the neuter things: 
as, — • ' 


omnet, aB men (everybody), 
miores, ancestors, 

Kdmam, Homans, 
liberta* a freethooman, 
sapiens, a sage (philosopher), 
boni, the good (good people). 


omnia, alt things (everything), 
mipores, descendants, 
barl>ari, barbarians, 

Sabinac, the Sabine wive 
amicus, a friend, 
bona, g>ods^ property. 


RSMAaK.-»llie plural of adjectives, pronouns, and participles is very common 
in this use. The singular is tare except in a few words which have become practi* 
cally nouns. See below and f 189. a. 

#. Certain adjectives have become practically nouns, and are often 
modified by other adjectives. Thuti — 

tima vidfittt proaimut, your next-door neighbor, 
propinqus ceteri, his other relative, * 
mtttt oas^aSShh « mw of my own age, ^ ; 
ftunitiatb tuet, an isMmaU friend of yours (cf. f aiS. df), 

§. When any wrfiiigiiity wa« 4 d wiiae from the sabsbmtive um of an 
«Secdve, a noim nraatlie added. Tlrai, — 
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boni, otnn!a» ^Mngt)y 

potentia omnium rSrum, ^tmer over euerytkiu0, fonmlititt lAont would 
mean all men,^ 

L Many adjectives are used substantively either in the singular or 
the pluml) with the added meaning of some noun whirh it understood 
from constant association : as, 

Africus [ventus], the south-west wind, 

vitultna [card], vent (calfs flesh). 

fera [bestia], a wild hemt. 

patria [terra], the fatherland. ^ 

Gallia [terra], Gaul (the land of the Galli), 
hibema [castraj, winter quarters, 
triremis [navis], a thfee-banked galley, triremo, 
argentarius [faber3, a silversmith, 
regia [domus], the palace, 

Latinae [feriae], the Latin festival, 

Tusci [fundi], a Tuscan estate. ^ 

Note. — Tliese are specific in meaning, noX. generic like those in § x88, above. 

d. A noun is sometimes used as an adjective, and may then be 
modified by an adverb : as, — 

victor exercitus, the victorious army, 
servum pecus, a servile troop. 
admodum puer, quite a hoy (young). 

magis vir, more of a man (more manly). " 

e. A few adverbs appear to be used like adjectives. Such are:*-^ 

1. obviam: as, — 

fit obviam, he goes to meet (becomes in the way ()f). 

2. coutrft, contradicting some previous adjective, and so In a 
tnanner repeating it : as, — 

alia probabilia, contra alia dicimus (Off. li. 7)^ we call some things 
probable, others the opposite (not probable). 

3. palam: as,— 

palam res est, the thing is all out, 

4 So also, rarely, by a Greek construction— , 

1 eri sempar lenitas (Ter. Andr. 175), my masier^s constant gentle^ 

ness, 

189, Neuter adjectives are used substantively in the fol- 
lowing i^cia] senses : — 

a. The neuter singular may denote either a tingle ojieci or an 
aUtiact quality; at, — S 
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In arida, m irygnmni, 

honestum, an konarabU aeit or viriye at a qnahty ^ 

opiii ett miturato, Sbere it need af haste (cf. impersonal pas^veti 1 146/^). 

b. The neater plurai b used to signify onsets in general having the 
quality denoted^ and hence may stand for the abstract idea: as,*— 


honesta, konerahU deeds (in general) 
praeteritft, the past (lit,, bygones). 

omn& fortia laudant, all men praise bravery (brave thingt)^ 

* e. A neuter adjective may be used as an appositive or predicj^jte 
noun with a noun of different gender (cf. § 187. ^): as, — ^ 


ti^l^ndd peius cst quam dolor (Tusc. ii. 31), disgrace is [a thing] smrse 

JjjKejuptts stabulis, the wolf is a grievous thing for the sheepfold^ 

Murium ct mutabile semper feinina, woman is ever a changing and fickle 
thing, 

malum mihi videtur esse mors (Tuscul i. 9), death seems to me to he an etnt 
(a bad thing). 

d. A neuter adjective Is used in agreement with an Infinidve or a 
Sulwtantive Clause ; as, — 


istQc ipsum non esse (Tuscul. i. 12), that very ** not to he** 
human um est errfire, to err is humasi. 

aliud <‘st erriire Caesarem nolle, aluid nolle misereil (Lig. \ 6 )^ it is one 
thing to he umvilltng that Casar should erf\ another to be unwilling 
that he should /ity- 


3 . PoMeaaivaa. 

190 . Possessive and other derivative adjectives are,2c| 
often used in Latin where the English has the posscssilfi 
case, or a noun with a preposition (compare §§ i8^ 
as,— 

figna ('annensb, the fight at Comm, 

C niossius (.timnnus, Caius Blossius of Cumm, 

aliena domu'?, another man's house, 

Cai»iarina cclcritas (Alt. xvi. 10), despatch like Casar^s (CRsarian quick* 
ncas). 

a. Possessive and other deiivative adjectives are often used substan* 
livety to denote some special class or relation (see § 197. </): as* — 

nostd, emr mmifymen or men ofamr party. 

Sailing tki veteram e/SstUa*s army. 

l^awpiiSiil, thepartisam efPempey 
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A po^ssive or derivative adjective sometiJiies appem to be used 
fa the Objective Genitive, see § at/, a. 

. ' 

4 . Adjeothres with Adveihial Force. 

191. An adjective, agreeing with the subject or object 
is often used to qualify the action of Ihe verb, having the 
force of an adverb : as, — 

primus venit, ke came firitt (was the first to come). 
nullus dubito, I na my doubL y 

'* laeti audicrc, ^key were glad to hear, 
erat Komae frequens (Rose. A. i6), he ivas often at Home, 
sertts in caelum redeas (I lor. Od. i. 2), mafst (hou return taieio heavm, 

\ 

5. Comparatives and Superlatives. 

102. When two qualities of an object are compared, 
both adjectives are in the comparative : as, — 

longior quam latior acies crat (I.iv. xxvii. 48), ihe line was longer than U 
ms broad (or, rather long than broad). 

a. Where magis is used, both adjectives are in the positive: as,— 
clliil magis quam honest! (Jug. 8), more renmmed than honof able, 
h. A comparative and a positive, or even two positives, are sometimes 
connectifed by quam : as, — 

Claris maioribus (juain vetustis (Ann. iv. 61 ), o/a family more famous than 

otd, 

vehrtnentius quam caute (Agri 4), with more fury than good heed. 

NorE. — nds use is rarer and less elegant than those before noticed. 

103. Superlatives (and more rarely comparatives) de- 
noting order and succession — also medius, edterus, rail' 
quua — usually designate not w/iat object^ but what part : 
of it, is meant ; as, — 

summos mons, the top of the hill. 
in uldma platea, at the end of the place, 
prior ictid, the earlier pari of an action, 
reliqui capdvl, the rest of the prisoners, 

in colie medio (B. G. i. 24), half way up the hill (on the middle of the Mil), 
inter ceteram plinitiem (Jug. 92), in a region elsewhere lemL 

Note.— A similer use Is found in such expressioiis as a 4 rft (ii|||l| 4 ) liooto, 
late at might. But modium Via#, the middle o/the my: multm diQL mmch 
of the dkgr, also ooenr. 
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UI.-PRONOUNS. 

N0rB»-~ A prcmoiiii Indicates scmie peison or thing without either namhig or 
describing it. Pronoons are derived from a distinct class of roots, which seem to 
have denoted only ideas of place and direction (} X57. 2), and from which nouns W 
verbs can vmy rarely be formed. They may therefore stand for Nouns when the 
person or thing, being present to the senses or imagination, needs only to be pointed 
out $Ome pronouns indicate tlie object in itself without reference to its class, and 
have no distinction of geitder. 'Fhese are Personal Pronouns. They stand 
syntacdcally for Nouns, and have the same construction as nouns. Others designate 
a particular object of a class, and take the gender of the individuals of that class. 
Thesilltare called Adjective Pronouns. They s^pd fqir Adjectives, and have the 
same't^pstruction as adjectives. Others are used in botifways ; and. though called 
adjective pronouns, may also be treated as personal, taking, however, the gender 
of the object indicated. 

1. Personal Prononns. 

104. The Personal Pronouns have, in general, the same 
constructions as nouns. 

a. The personal pronouns are not expressed as subjects, except for 
distinction or emphasis (compare § 346. d)\ as, — 

te voco, / raUym ; but 

quis me vocat? ego tc voco, 7 vA(? is (ailing me ? / (emphatic) am caUingyou* 

b. The personal pronouns have two forms for the genitive plural, 
that in -ttm being used partitively (§ 216), and that in -I oftenest 
cbjuiivdy (cf. $ 213. 2} : as, — 

maior vestrfrm, the elder of you, , 

habetis duceni memorem vertri, oblltum sui (C^t. iv. ig),you have a leader 
%*fho thirths (is mindful) of you and forgets (is forgetful of) himself 

pars noatrfrm, a part (i,e. some) of us. ^ 

tioatr! melior pars animus cst (^evi,)^ the better part of tes {i,e. ofnuin)ir 
the soul. 

Note.’—** One of themselves** is expressed by ttnun ex suls or tpals (rarely 
idt ed), or Onue stxOruxn. The genitives nostram, veetrCLm are occasionally 
used objectively (jf 217) : os, cupldus vestrUm (Ver. iil. 224), fond of you, 
O 0 #tGS veetrtUn (Cat. iiJ. t^), the guardian of you (your guardian). 

The Latin has no personal pronouns of the third person except 
the reflexive (»i). The want is supplied by a Demonstrative or a Rela- 
tive (({ 180. /» X95, 201. r). 

2. BemonstnitiTe Prononxia. 

105 * Demonstrative pronouns are used either adjec* 
tively or substantively. 

As idject!ves» they follow the rules for the a^eement 
of adjectives i86i, iSyj. 
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As substantives, they are equivalent to personal pro- 
nouns. This use is regular in the oblique cases, especially 
of Is. Thus 

1, Personal:— 

Caesar et exerdtus iins, Cm$ar and his army (not auas)« fBat, Caesar ex* 
ercitum aaum dimlsit, Ortar disbanded his [own] j 
si obsides ab ^ darentur^ if kasittges should be given by dsem (persons just 
spoken of). 

Ms Caesar ita respondit» to them Casar thu- replied. 
ille minimnm propter adol^centiam potcrat, he (enij)hatic} had very litil§ 
power ^ on account of his youth. 

M sunt extra provinciam trans Rhodanum prim!, they (those just mentioned) 
an the first [mhabitants] across the Rhone. 

2. Adjective: — 

hbc proelio facto, this battle was fought (this battle having been, etc.)* 
eddem proelio, in the same battle. 

Sina rei periti, men attainted with that business. 

[For special significations of tlie demonstratives, src { loa.] 
a The demonstratives are sometimes used as pronouns of reference^ 
to indicate with emphasis a noun or phrase just mentioned : as,— 

nullam virtus aliam mercedem d^iderat praeter hanc laudis (Arch. 28), 
virtue wants no other reward except that [just spoken of] of praise. 

b. But the demonstrative as a pronoun of reference is commonly 
omitted, or some other construction is preferred ; as, — 

memoriae artem quam oblivionis maid, / prefer (like more) dse art oj 
memory to (than) [that] of forgetfulness. 

C&fssam exercitus Pompeianos ad Pharsalum vicit, the army of Casar dt 
feated that of Pompey (the Pompeians) at Pharsalus. 

c. When a quaility or act is ascribed with emphasis to a person oi 
thing already named, is or Idem (often with the concessive quidem) 
is used to indicate that person or thing : as, — 

vincula, si as sempitema (Cat iv. 7), imprisonmenty and that perpetual. 
iegionem neqne esoi pleniadmam despiciebant (B« G. iii* a), they despised 
the single legion, and that not a very full one. 
tans dolor bumatius Is qaidsm sed, etc., your grief is human, to he sure, 
but, etc. 

per utittm servum el eani ex gladiatdrid ludd (Att i 16. 5% 
ssngle slave, and that too one from the gtadialorial school \ 

IX Gracchus occupire conl^iia at, vel rSgnivft is pascSi 

minwil (JUel m 41)^ Tihirim Gracckm tried le mrnrfi fgyaljpemr, 
or rnt^ he actssal^ reijgmd a fern moseths^ . f 
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d. An adjecdve pronoun agrees with an apposltive or predl* 

cate noon, tf there be one, rather than with the word to which it refers 
(cf, 8 199); as,— 

hlo laix>r hdo opus eit, this is the toil^ this the task [namely, revooire 
gradnm, which would regularly take a neuter pronoun], 
remm caput hoc erat, hie fons (Hot. Ep. i. 17. 45), this was the head 
things, this the source, 

sapientiam interpretantur qnaxn adhuc mortalis nem 5 est consecutus 
[for id . . , quod] (I.sel. 18), they explain that [thing] to be wisdom 
which no man ever yet attained. 

Idem, the same, is often equivalent to an adverb or adverbial 
phrase {also, too, yet, at the same time) : as, — 

5 Hhi 5 spicndida et grandis et eadem in primis faceta (Bru. 273), an oration, 
r brilliant, able, and very witty too. 

cum [haec] dicat, negat idem in Deo esse grkiam (N. D. i. \ 21), when he 
says this, he denies also that there is mercy with God (he, the same man). 

Kote. — This is really the same use as in c, above, but in this case the pronoun 
cannot be represented by a pronoun in English. 

/. The intensive Ipse, self, is u.sed with any of the other pronouns 
01 a noun for the sake of emphasis : as, 

turpe mihi ipsi videbatur (Cic.), even to me (to me myself) it siemek dis- 
graceful. 

Id ipsum, that very thing, y, 

quo<l ipsum, which of itself alone. 

In cum ipsum locum, to that very place. 

Remark,— T he emphasis of Ipse is often expressed in English by just, very, 
SMre, etc. (see above examples). 

g, Ipae is often used alone, substantively, as an emphatic pronoun 
of the third person : as, — 

mihi satis, ipsla non satis ((-ic.), enough for me, not for themselves, 
omn^ horn quantum in ipsia fuit (id.), all good men so far as was in their 
power (in themselves). 

hei^ qui cum adesse ipaia non licebat adcrant tamen (id.), happ^ 
they who, when it was not allowed them to attend in person, still wen 
Short. 

dS capiti ipaius generique reservent (yEn. viii. 484), may the gods hold in 
reserve [such a fate] to fall on his own and his wn in-law's head, 

h, often used alone, substantively, to emphasize an omitted 
•iil:ject of the first or second person : as,— 

irobiiaim l{ial fecotfdindni {Ot,}, remember inyemr own mitsdi (yourselves 
with youfielvta>. 
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i* IpMit osed substantively, sometimes refers to s prindpal p4U!>» 
sonage, to distingdsb him tcom subordinate persons: as,<^ 

^Kit (cC aMs l0a)t HS (the Master) said it 

Ndmeatinus erat super ipsom (Hor.), Nonuntanus was aUw [dut host! 
kimu^£at table]. 

k. Ipso is often. Is rarely, used instead of a reflexive. See under 
Reflexives, § 196. 1. 

/. Ipso usually agrees with the subject, even when the real emphasis 
is in English on a reflexive in the predicate : as, •— 

md ipse consolor, I console myself, [Not me ipsum, as the English would 
lead us to expect]. 

m. For adverbs used instead of a demonstrative pronoun, see § 207, a 
3 . Reflexive Pronouns. 

196 , The Reflexive pronoun (s6),^ and usually its cor- 
responding possessive (suns), are used in some part of the 
predicate to refer to the subject of the sentence or clause : 
as, — 

vlrtns s8 novit, virtue knows itself, 

promsit se venturum [esse], he promised that he would come, 

Brutus amicura suam occidit, Brutus killed his friend. 

Caesar statuit sibi Rhcnuni esse transeundum (B. G. iv. 16), decided 

that he must cross the Khine (the K. must be crossed by himself). 

a. In a subordinate clause of a compound sentence there 
is a double use of reflexives. 

l. The Reflexive may always be used to refer to the subject of Its 
own clause {Direct B^xive) : as, — 

ex quo ludicari potest quantum habeat in b§ bon! conttantia (B. G. i. 40), 
/ram which it can be determined how much good firmness possesses (hai 
in itself). 

[Caesar] ndlult earn locum vacare, ne Germam t sols flnibus transireiit 
(B. G. I 28), Gesar did not wish this place to lie vacant^ for fear the 
Germans would cross over from their territories, 

11 qua dignificatio virtutia 3uceat ad quam aS similis animus adfdlcet et 
adiungat (l^lius 48), if any sign of virtue shine forth to which a 
similar disposition may attach itself. 


^Tbis seems to bate been original^ the petsonal pronoutt of flus flilrd petfoo 
^8kr. fua ami < 3 r. bat It oame br use to be purebr reflodva. 
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a. If the subordinate danse expresses the words or thought of the 
sab|ect of the main clatiset the reflexive is regularly used to refer to that 
subject {JndiriCt E^Uxwe ) : 

pedintiit lit sifai Uceret (B. G. i 30), th^ begged that U mi^ be aUewed 
tkem (the petitioners). 

Icdas nunflum ad eum mlttit, nisi subsidinm sibi submittaturt etc. (B. G. ii. 
6)» sends him a message ihai unless relief be furnished him (Iccius), etc. 

<|ttem salutem suam crediturum sibi (Q. C. iii. 8)» who should trust his safety 
to him (Darius) ? 

[Caesar] his uti conquirerent ct reddcerent» si sibi purgati esse rellent ini' 
peravit (B. G. i. 28), Cwsar ordered them (the Gauls) to hunt up and 
bring back [the fugitives] if they (the Gauls) wished to be free from 
fault t(nvards him ((^esar). 

hbltiuni se habitiirum numero confirmat, si aut Amhiorigem aut eius legates 
flnibus suis recepissent, | < a'^ar j said that he should treat [them] as 
enemies if they received either Ambiorix or his envoys into their 
territories, 

decima legio ei graiias egit» cjuod de se optimum iudicium fecisset (B. G. i. 
41), the tenth legion thanked him because [they said] he had expressed a 
high opinion of them, a 

A obsides ab eis (the Helvetians) sibi (Oxisar, who is the speaker) darentur, 
s§ (Qesar) cum eis pacem esse facturum (B. G. i. 14), [Caesar smd],M4X/ 
if hostages were given him by them he would make peace with tke^^ 

Tarquinium ilixisse feruiit se intcllexisse quos fidos amteos habuisset, etc. 
(Cjeliiis 53), they say that Tarquin said that he understood^ etc. 

Note. — Sometimes is or Ipse is used as an Indirect Reflexive either from 
careless writing or to avoi<l ambiguity (cf. 1) ; as,— 

qui se cx his minus limidos existiinari vellent, non aS hostem vereri, sed 
angustias iiincris et magnitudinem siivarum quae intcrcederent inter 
ips 5 s (the persons refeiTcd to by se above) atque Ariovistum . . . timere 
dicebant (B. G. i. 39), those of them who unshed to be thought less timid 
said they did not fear the enemy ^ but were afraid of the narrows and 
the viist extent of the forests which were between themselves and ArioviS’- 
tus, 

•ndlstis nuper tlicere legatiM Tyndaritanos Mercurium qni sacris anniver* 
sariis apud eda coleretur Verris ini|>eri6 esse sublatum (Verr. iv. 84), 
you have fust heard the ambassadors from Tyndaris say dkat the statue 
of Mercury which was worshipped with annuat rites amotsg them was 
taken away, etc [Here Cicero wavers between apnd e 5 s eolfibi>tiir» 
a remark of his own, and spud a§ oolerfiiar, the words of the l^gM, 
idft does not strictly refer to the ambassadorv but to the people— the 
VyndafiUiiL] 

> II Hie subordinate clause does not express the words, etc.* of the 
Min subject, Hie reflexive Is ncHiegilarly used, Hioughit biiccisioiiaily 
IbundU Tlius:**^ 
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•«tt ita mwlt* nt ate wear capere non possit (Catil. ii ait)' tkty so 
masty that tko prison cannot hold them* £Her€ •§ coaid not be used.] 
ibl in proximis vUHs ita bipartko fuirunt, at Tibem inter ete pom in* 
teresset (CatU- iii, 5), there thiy stationed themselves in the nearest 
farmhouses^ in two divisions, in such a manner that the 7 'iher and the 
bridge were bettveen them (the divisions). [Here inter. a§ might be 
needf but it would refer to a purpose of the soldiers.) 
non fuit eo contentus quod ef praetcr spein acciderat (Lc^. Mauil. 35), 
he was not content with that vhich had happened to him beyond his 
hope. 

Compare ; quf 6t Maecenas nt nemo quam sibi sortem tea ratio dedmt tea 
fors obiecerit ilia contentus vivat (I lor. Sat i, i. 1), hoio comes it^ 
Mcecenas, that nobody Iwcs contented with that hf zvhuh choic< has 
assigned him or chance has thrown in his way ? [Here aibi is used to 
put the thought into the mind of the discontented man.] 

But, — Mctelltts in eis urbihus quae ad se defecerant praesidia inipdnit (Sail. 
Jug. 61), Metetlus posted garrisons in those ctlLs which haU revolted to 
him. [The author vacillates between Uie thought of MetelJus and his 
own.] 

b. The reflexive in a subordinate clause sometimes refers to the 
subject of a suppressed main clause : as, — 

Psetus, omnes librds quos friter suus reli<|uisset mihi donavit (Att. ii. l), 
Pertits gave me all the books which (as he said in the act of donation) 
his brother had left him (cf. o'). 

c. The reflexive may refer to any noun in its own clause, which 
is so emphasized as to become in a manner the subject of discourse (cf. 
the note) : as, — 

Socratem cives sui interfecerunt, Socrates was put to death by his tnm fet- 
low-citizens, 

qui poterat salus bua cuiquam non probari (Mllon. 81), ktm can any one 
fail (0 approve his own safety 'i [In this and the preceding example 
the emphasis is preserved in English by the change to the passive.] 
hunc si secuti erunt suI comites (Cat. ii. 10), this man, if his companions 
follow him, 

. Notk. — Occasionally the clause to which the reflexive really belongs is ab- 
sorbed: as, — 

stodeo sanare albi ipste (Catil. ii. 17), / am anxious to cure these men 
for their own ben^t {i,e, ttt sioi sibl sini). 
sud sIbi gladid (Plautus), with his own sword, [Here the datt.se is too 
indefinite to he supplied.] 

d. Irhc reflexive may follow a verbal noun or adjective s 

nShm, se/fpraise* 

impotttts (Q. C), wUhmd e^omird* 

~i cm dmUibtts servis (PhiL I 5)^ ONW 
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#. The reflexive may refer to the subject implied in an infinitive or 
verbal abstract used indefinitely: as, — 

bellum est sna vttia nosse (Qc.)» i:ise fine thing io kn<m on^s cwn fauUs, 
cui propoilta sit conservSdo sni (Fin. v. 37), one whose aim is setfipreser^ 
vation, 

f. Inter afi, among themselves^ is regularly used to express recipro- 
reaction: as, — 

cobaerentia inter se, things consistent with each other. 

g. Buna is used for one's own as emphatically opposed to that of 
others, in any part of the sentence and with reference to any word in 
it; as, — 

snis ftammis delete Fidenas (Liv. iv. 33), destroy Fidcna with its (non fires 
(the fires kindled by that city, figuratively). [Cf. CatU. i. 32.] 

h. For reflexives of the first and second persons the oblique cases of 
the personal pronouns (mel, tul, etc.) are used (see p. 63) : as, — 

mort! mS obtuli (Milon. 94), I have exposed myself to death. 
hinc t8 reginae ad limtna pcrfer (/Kn. i. 389), do you go (bear yourself) 
hence to the queen's threshold. 

quid est quod taiitis nos in laburibus exerceamus (Archias 28), what 
reason is there why we should exert ourselves in so great toils f 
•ingutis vdbis novenos ex turmis manii^ulisquc vestri similes eligite (Liv. 
xxi. S\),for edch of you pick out from the squadrons and maniples 
nine like yourselves. 

i. Ipse is often ( 1 « rarely) used instead of an indirect reflexive^ to 
avoid ambiguity ; and in later writers is soiqetlmes found instead of the 
direX reflexive (cf. a, 2 and 3) ; as, — 

cur de eufi virtute aut dc ipinas dlligentia desperarent (B. G. i. 40), why 
(he asked) should they despair of their own courage or his diligence I 
qui mortuo Dared ipa&a tueretur repperisse (Q. C x. 5), we found one 
(tald the) to protect us after the death of Darius. 
omnia aut ipada aut hostet populatos (id. iii. 5), [they said that] either 
they themsehes or the enemy had laid all wesste, 

4 . PcMwonnive Prononoa- 

107* The Possessive pronouns are derivative adjectives, 
which^take the gender, number, and case of the noun to 
wHdt. they belongs not that of the possessor: as, — ^ 

Ch a aif nxdrem tmam lepodiivlt, Omar put away his wife. 
haec stmt mm dntimenta, these are n^/eweis. Imam la neut. pL, ihoii^ 
the qieaker it a womnn.] 
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aid stmt ordincs, atea d^ptio (Cat. M. 59), mimmikirmt, mtm 
ike arrangement. ^ [me* is fern., though the speaker is Cynti.] 
ainlt* in noetrd coUegio praeclara (Cat. M. 64), [there ate 3 many fine 
ikings in e*r colUge. [noeirh is nent sing., tbonsh men are referred 
to.] 

a. The possessive pronouns are used instead of the genitive of a 
personal pronoun. 

1. Always instead ot the Possessive Genitive: as,-«» 

domiis mea, my house. [Never domus mei.] 
pater noster, our father. [Never pater nostri] 
patrimoniuin tnum, your inheritance. [Not tut] 

Note x. — In different languages the ideas associated with possessives are not 
always the same, and hence idiomatic uses differ. Thus my eulogist may, in Latin, 
be laudfttor nostrS (Att. i. 14. 6). or, like the English, laudfttor noster (see 
Att I. x6, 5), with a different conception of the relation. 

Note a. — The Possessive ctlius, -a, -um, is rare : as, ctLluxn peous? v^st 
ftockf The genitive ctlius is generally used instead. 

2. Rarely instead of the Objective Genitive (§ 217, cf. note i, above). 
Thus, regularly : — 

sni despiciens, disdainful of himself. 

non solum suf deprecatorem, sed etiam accusatorem mei, not only a media- 
tor for himself^ but an accuser of me (Att. xi. 8). 

But occasionally, — 

ca quae faciebat, tua se fiducia facere dicebat (Ver. v. 176), what he was 
doings he said he did relying on you (with your reliance}, 
neque ncgligentia tua, neque id odio fecit tuo ('Per. Phorm. ioi 6 ), /rom 
neglect or hatred of you. 

b. The possessives have often the acquired meaning of peculiar 
iOt or favorable or propitious towards the person or thing spoken 
of: as, — 

[petere] ut sua dementia ac mansuetudine utatur, they asked (they said) 
that he would show his [wonted] clemency and humanity, 
tempore tno pugnisti, did you fight at a fit tisnef (lit., your own). 
Ignorant! quern portum petat ndlus suns ventus est (Sen. £p. 71), to Mm 
kftows not what port he is bound to, no wind is fair (his own). 

Note.— T his use is merely a natural development ot the meaning of the pos- 
sessive, and may often Ims rendered literally. 

c. The possessives are regularly omitted (like Other pronouns) when 
they arc plainly impIM in the context: as, — 

ainicitni gritnlitiir, he greets his friend, [aadeufii snum wosp be Mloo 
dve, his frumd (and aoC saotiter’ft)i mum midSiBum^ 'otfyfkmhe, Mt 
mm fitemd] 
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d, PoMetUves are often need anbetantively (§ 190. «); ae»<«> 

MtHf toufUrymen^ or men ^four party. 

•001 continebal (B« G. i 15)^ he held his men in check. 

fiamma extrema meorum ii. 431), last flames of my countrymen. 

NOTS. — There is no reason to suppose an ellipsis here. The elective becomes 
a Ddun Uke other adjectives (see ^ 188). 

A possessive representing a genitive may have a genitive in appo- 
mon (5 184. d ) : as,— 

mea solius c»m%for my sake only. 
nostra omnium patria, die country of us aU, 
tnum ipsius regnum, his o 7 vn kingdom. 

/ A possessive representing a genitive may serve as an antecedent 
to a relative (see § 199. A note), 

g. For the special reflexivd of the possessive auus, see S 196- 
S. Relative Pronoons. 

HoTE.-»A Relative pronoun is properly an Adjective, in agreement with some 
word expressed or Implied either in its own clause, or (often) in the antecedent 
(demonstrative) clause. Th^^ll construction would require the antecedent to 
be exp^ssed in both clauses, more commonly a corresponding demonstratipe 
to whiot the relative would refer; as,— > 

iter in ea loca facere coepit, quibus in locis esse Germinos aadiebat (B. 

C. iv. 7), he began to march into those Pi ACES in which he heard 

^ the Germans were 

But one of these nouns is commonly omitted. The antecedent is, in Dutn, very 
frequently (nircly in English) found in the relative clause, but more commonly 
in the antecedent clause. Hence reUitiyes serve two uses:— 

S. as Nouns (or adjectivef) in their own clause: as, — 

et quS Alesiac obsidebantur, those who were besieged at Atesia. 
a. as Connectives; as,— 

T, Balventio, quX superiore anno primum pllum duxerat, Tlius ^a/ventio, 

who the year before had been a centurion of the first rank. 

Itt this latter use they are ol^cn equivalent merely to a demonstrative with a con- 
duction: as,****- 

qiiiau cum, ita sint (« ui cum aa ita sint), [and] since these tkinigs are m. 

This connective force docs not belong to the relative originally, but t$ developed 
from an interrogative' or indefinite meaning specialised by use. The clauses were 
odjgba^y oo-ordlnate. Huts, qul quSfrtiia anim 5 eat. Is eat aapifrna 
atiplidhr Who is smUsturM in ionlf That [man] is a sage., 

A Relative pronoun indicates a relation between its own 
‘ebnue and some substantive. This substantive is called 
Oie Antecedent of the rdative. 
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Thu8» in tb« ^ntonce — 

eum nihil delectabaty quod fas esset, pUusid him tsMti r^/, 

the relative quod connects Its antecedent nlliU with the {»edkttte its 
esset, indicating a relation between the two. 

198. A Relative agrees with its Antecedent in Gender 
and Number ; but its Case dei>ends on fhe construction of 
the clause in which it stands : as, — 

puer qni vcnit abiit, the boy who came hat gone away, 

liber qnem legis raeus est, the book you are reading is mine, 

via qu& ambulat ducit ad urbem, the Path he walks in leads /o the city. 

This rule applies to all relative words so far as they are variable in 
form : as, qualia, quantua, qufcumque. 

Note. — The relative may be the subject or object of its own clause, or a 
modifier of cither : as, — 

eos enim cives pugna ilia sustulerat quibua non modo vivis scd etiam vic- 
toribus incolumis ct ildrens civit^ esse posset (Phil. xiv. 23). 

a. If a relative has two or more antecedents, it follows the rules for 
the agreement of predicate adjectives (§§ 186, 187) : as, — 

filium ct filiam, quds valde dilexit, uno tempore amisit, He lost a son and a 
daughter at the same time^ whom he dearly loz'cd: 
granclcs natu matres et parvuli Hberi, quorum utrdrunique aetas misencor- 
diam nostram requirit (Ver. v. 129), aged matrons and little children^ 
whose time of life in each ease demands our compassion, 
otium atque divitiae quae prima mortales putant (Sail. Cat. 36), idleness 
and wealth which men eoun* the first (objects of desire), 
eae fruges et fructus quos terra gignit (N. i). ii. 37), those fruits and crops 
which the earth produces, 

199, A relative generally agrees in gender and number 
with an appositive or predicate noun in its own clause, 
rather than with an antecedent of different gender or 
number (cf. § 195 . d) : as, — 

mare etiam quam Neptunum esse dlcebas (N. D. iii. 5^, ^ sea, too^ v^Uh 
you said was Neptune, [Not quod.] 

Thebae ipsae, quod Boeotiae caput pi (liv. 44), euen Thebes^ whkk 
$s the chief city of Besotia, [Not quae.] - 

Note. —T his rule Is oocasionally violated : as, — 

ftmiea quod appellator Tamons (B. G« v« ti), a rwer whidd 0 tssUdMe 
Thssmes. • 
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< 3 !. A relative occasionally agrees with its antecedent in case (by 

traaion)i as, — 

% 

SI aiiquid'agas ednun qnomm consuesti (Fam. v. 14), if you shtmld do 
something of what you are used to do, [For eomm quae.] 

b. A relative may agree in gender and number with an implied ante- 
cedent: as,— 

quirtttm genus . . . qni aere vetere alieno vacillant (Cat. ii. 21), a fourth 
class, that are staggering under old debts, 

unos ex co numero qni parati erant O'lS* 35)» °f number [of those] 
who were ready, 

coniuravcre pauci , . . de qua [i,e, coniurationc] dicam (Sail. Cat. i8)t a 
few have conspired . , . of which [conspiracy] 1 7 oiU speak. 

Note. — S o regularly when the antecedent is implied in a possessive pronoun 
(c£§I 97./): as,— 

nostra qni adsumus salus, the safety of us who are present, [Here qni 
agrees with the nosirtun implied in nostra]. 


200. The antecedent noun sometimes appears in both 
clauses ; but usually only in the one that precedes. Some- 
times it is wholly omitted. Thus — 

a. The antecedent noun may be re])eated in the relative clause: 
as,— 

lodi natura crat hacc quern locnm nostri delegerant . (B, C^. )!• |S), Use 
nature of the ground which our men had chosen was this, ^ 

b. The antecedent noun may appear only in the relative clause: 
as,— 

quas tSs in consulatu nostro gesstmus attigit hie versibus (Arch. 2%),hehas 
touched in verse the thif^s which I did in my consulship, 

nrbem quam statuo veitra cst (/En. i. 573),>'<>«rr is the city which Jam 
founding, 

NOTF«— In this case a demonstrative (Is, Ills, or bio) usually stands itt' flic , 
antecedent clause : as,— , 

totdi oaptivSs duos, hen quos cmi de praeda . . . h fa indito catenia ai n gula- 
tlia (FUut. Capt. 110), t/wse two prisoners that / bou^ yesterday,-^ 
put fetters on them, 

quaa pari civitatis caiamitatem pppulo Romano intulerat, ea pilncepa 
poenii persolvit (B. 0. i. «), that part of ^ state which had hrou^ 
dimtarm de Homan people was the frst to pay de penalty. 

In a aenittfiee ol diis ^la die relative daitee usually stands liiat in Lttin(c£ I 
non, 4 aa In dm emapla* 
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The antmdent may be entirely omitted, espe€bi% if It ii ta^ 
definite} as,— 

qnl decimae legiotiis squilam ferebat (B. G. hr. 25), £|Imi w«a} cnle 
^ e0gU of iho tenik Ugion, 

qa! cpgndscerpnt misit (id.i2i),^iim/[nieii] to rtconmitro (who thould, 
etc.). 

d. A predicate adjective (especially a superlative) agreeing with its 
antecedent in gender and number may stand in the relative clause: 
as,-^ 

visa ea quae pulcherrima apud earn vlderat (Verr. iv. 63), thmt mott 
beautiful vessels which he had seen at his hotm, [Nearly equivalent to 
the vessels of which he had seen Same very beautiful 

€. The phrase id quod or quae rCs is used (instead of quod alone) 
to refer to a group of words or an idea : — 

[obtrectatum cst] Galunio dicam anne Pompeio? an utriqne — id quod est 
verius? (Manil. 57), an ajfront is offered — shall / say to Gabimm 
or to Pompey f or — which is truer — to both I 
muUum sunt in venationibus ^ • . quae res vires alit (B. G.iv. 1), theyspestd 
much time in hunting, which [practice] increases their strength, [Cf. 

aaiis.] 

Note.— B ut quod alone often occurs: as,— 

Cassius noster, quod mihi magnae voluptati fuit, hostem reiecerat (Fam. iL 
10), our friend Cassius — which was a great satisfaction to me had 
driven back the enemy, 

aoi* In the use of relatives, the following points are to 
be observed : — 

a. The relative is never omitted in Latin, as it often is in English. 
Thus,— 

hber quern mibl dedisti, the book you gave me, 
k sum qul semper fui, I am the same man I always was, 

^ eo In loco est de qnd tibi tocntus sum, he is in the place I Ml you of, 

I. A relative clanse In Latin often takes the pisoe ol some othei 
construction in English; paiticulaiiy of a participle, an appoeitive, or a 
noun of agency : as, — ^ 

ligim quae nanc sent, tko esastinig laws (the laws which now eakt). 

O H Wi f qui Gytiia™ vicit, Casar the eostgueror of Gaul (who oonqumsd 
Gaal). 

fisiagldi^ qin»€Stfticti»viitiitis,iirswgjkry[«^^ 

fis e rwiSfar (one who fcsds). / 

Uk qtil peliu dk Ois who 
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In £»ni^ or emphatic discourse, the relative clause usually comes 
first, often containing the antecedent noun (cf. § 200. : as, — 


quae mida cum mdtis patimur, ea nobis leviora videntur, me suffer 

£in cotnmon] with many^ seem to us H^er, 

Note. — In colloquial language, the relative clause in *such cases oiten 
contains a demonstrative pronoun which properly belongs in the antecedent 
clause: as,— 

ille qui consults . . . cavet, diutine ut! ei bene licet partum bene (Haut. 
Hud. 1 240), he who is on his guard, ke may enjoy, etc. 


d» The aatecedent noun, when in apposition with the main clause, or 
,»with some word of It, is put in the relative clause : as, — 


firmi amid, cuius generis cst migna penuria, steadfast friends^ a class oj 
which there is great lack (of which class). 

i, A relative may stand (even with another relative or an interroga- 
tive) at the beginning of a sentence or clause, where in English a 
demonstrative must be used (§ 180./) : as, — 

quae qa! audlebant, and those who heard this (which things). 

quae cum Ita sint, and since these things are so. 

quorum quod simile factum (Cat iv. 1 3), what deed 0} theirs like Ihisi. 

/. I. A relative adverb is regularly used in referring to an antecedent 
in the Locative case : as, — 


mortuus Cnmis qu 5 se contulcrat (Liv. ii. 21), hmdng died ai Cuma, 
whither he had retired. [Here in quam orbem might.be used, but not 
in quis.] 

a. So, often, to express any relation* of place instead of the formal 
xiative pronoun (cf. whence, whereio, wherewith ) : as, — 

locus qu6 aditos non erat, a place to which (whither) there was no aeeoss. 
regna, unde genus duds, the kingdom from lohichyou derive your rdee% 
unde pedtur, ai# defendant (he wherefrom something is demandedt cf 

I •)• 

g; The reladves quI, quUia, quantiui, quot, etc., are often rendered 
•imply by as* In EngHsh (§ 106. k)i as, 

Hem qnod seSiper, Phe same as always 

iSSk dna qnileoi Hanmbaiem novuaui, such a chief m we hnom MsmmiMi 
^ hm been]. 

Imna AnUoidd quanta nttmqnaxu fmt such a fight as neuer wot h^^re, 

UhmakifglUhdUkn^mmanylrm^ mthesl^. 

^ The Eini^ m la Utiiim h strict feMve, dioMih hivaHabie ia ten. 
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Tl)» gen«ttal coostnictioo oi rekttves is Ibifiid k ciaraMS 
ddllred hf relative or temporal adverbs: as, ubi, qiid, undo, jCNIiai* 
quflr€. 

Note.—* For the use of the Relative m idiomatic clauses of Qiamcteristic md 
Result (eat qtil. dlgnua qu!, quam qi:d, etc.), see { 390. 

For the use of lateirt^atives, see { axa 

6. Indefinite Pronouns. 

202. The Indefinite pronouns are used to indicate that 
some person or thing is meant, without designating wAa^ 
one. 

Note. — F^ir the meanings of the compouncis of qttl and quia, sec } 105. 
a. Of the particular indefinites meaning some or any (quia, qnii- 
plam, neacid quia, aliquia, quidam), the simple quia is lea.<(t definite, 
quidam most definite : as, — 

dixcrit quia (quispiam), some one may say, 

aliquf philosophi ita putant, some philosophers think so. [quidam would 
mean cerlotn particular persons defined to the speaker’s mind, though 
not named.] 

habitant hie quaedam mulieres pauperculac, some poor uiomen live here 
\i.e. some women he knows of; some women or would be aliquae 
or neacifi quae]. 

In 2 , particular negative aliquia (aliqui) is regularly used, where 
in a universal negative quiaquam (subst.) or fillua (adj.) would be 
required: as,*— 

iusiida nunquam nocet cuiquam qui cam ballet (Cic.), justice never does 
harm to anybody who possesses it, [alicui would mean to somebody who 
possesses it.] 

sine aliquo inetu, [you cannot <lo this] without some fear, 

sine fLUo nvetu, [you may do this] without any fear, 

cum aliquid nun habeas (Tusc, i. 88), token there is something you ham not. 

Note. — T hese pronouns arc used in like manner in conditional and other 
sentences ({ 105. h)\ as, — 

si quiaquam, ille sapiens fuit (Lad. 9), if any man was (ever) hetuas, 

dum praesidia ulla fuerunt (Rose, A. 126), while there were any armed 
forces (till they ceased to l>e). 

si quid in te peccavi (Att. iii. 1$. 4)» ^ have done wr^ Howards you 
[in any particular case (see a, above)]. 

c. Of the general indefinites, quXv’k and quIUbet (any ytm 
utendn (eiiker you will^ of two), are used chiefly in .nffirmatlire 
clauses, qulsquam and fillus (any at all) in clauses where a tiegSr 
five is either expressed or im{dted : as, — 
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eidviapoteiitacddefeqpiodeii^iiim potest* «ei^ [on^] 

man can happin 49 any man [whatever]. 
non cnivls hontlnl oontingit adire Corinthnm, it is not every man^s kick to 
go to Corinth* [ndn oniqnam would mean not any manU,'\ 
minus habed vinum quam vestrum atervls, I have less sirengA than either 
of you. [Fof the form uter^ see $ 83.] 
qnidlibei mode aliqtdd (Qc.), anything you tvilt, promded U be eomt' 
Aing. 

cur ouiqiuuB misi prius» vAy did I send to anybody before [you] ? 
si quisquam est dmidns, is ego sum, if any man is timorous, I am he* 
cum baud cniquam In dubio esset (liv. ii. 3), when it was not a matter of 
doubt to any one* 

il tempus est fillum lure hominis necandi (Milon, 9), if there is any 
occasion whatever, etc 

--- The use of these indefinites is very various, and must be learned from 
die Lexicon and from practice. The choice among them often depends merely on 
the point of view of the speaker, so that they are often practically interchangeable 
The differences are (with few exceptions) those of logic, not of syntax. 

d. The distributives quisque {every), uterqae {each)i and flnus 
qnlaque {every single one), are used in general assertions. They are 
equivalent to a plural, and sometimes have a plural verb (cf. § 305. t 
a)sWf~' 

tams liber metier est qaisque quo malor, the larger a good booh Ae 
better (each good book is better [in the same measure] as it is larger)^ 
•mbo exercitus suas quisque abeont domos, boA armies go away, everp 
man to his home. 

Utorque utrique erat exercitus in conspectu, each army was tn sight of the 
other (each to each). 

pSnite ante oculos tinumquemque regum, set bejore your eyes each of /ht 

kings* 

e* Quisque is regularly placed in a dependent clause, if there is one : 
quo quisque ^.'lUrtior, hoc docet iracuudius (Rose. Com. 31), the 
beener'withd a man ts, Ac more impotientiy he Uathes (as each is so, etc.}. 

NOTK. ■ Quisque is generally postpositive. Thus, suum cuique. to every 
man his <mm. 

f* KSmd, no one, is used : — 

I* As a substantive : as, — 

llillld fit repente turpiaiimus, no one suddenly becomes absolutely base. 

%* As an adjective pronoun : as, 

vir uimd bonus (Ug. ii. 41 ), no good man. 

KOrs.-^Lveti when used as a substantive, ii§txi 5 may take a noun in appos!' 

(Im: «».— 44 

aM Mripior, j 
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T. Alins and Alter. 

W ' 

The expressions alter . . . alter, tAe one , ^ , ihe 
ether, aline . . . alins, one . . . another, may be used }n 
pairs to denote either division of a group or reciprocity Of 
action : as, — 

alii gladils adoriuntur, alii fragmentis saepturum \ Seat. 79), some make an 
aiiack with sivords, others with fragtnents of the tisiltngs^ 
armaabaliis posita ab aliia erepta sunt (Marcel. 31), arms were taia 
. doTtm by some and were snatched from others, 
dttobos Resells Amerlnis quorum alteram sedcre in nociisatururn sul>sellus 
video, alterum tria huiuscc praedia possidere audio ( R(jsc. Ainer. 17), 
tipo Koscii of Ameria, one of whom I see sitting on the benches of the 
prosecution; the other, I hear, is in possession, clc. 
alien dimicant, alter! victorem timent (Fam. vi. 3), one party fights, the 
other fears the victor, 

hi ^ratres alter alteram amant, tJiese brothers love ont amther, 
alias aliam percontamur, we ask each other. 

a. Alius means simply other, another (of an indefinite number); 
alter, the other (of two), often the second in a series; cSterl and 
reliqut, all the rest, the others*, alteruter, one of the two. Thus, — 

<j|uid aliud agis, what else are you doing (what other thing) ? 
cum etiam hi quibus ignovisti, nolint te esse iii alios misericordem (Lig. 
15), when even those whom you have pardoned are unwilling that 
you should be merciful to others. 

uni epistulae respondi, veiiid ad alteram (Fam. ii. 17, 6), one letter I have 
answered, I come to the other, 

anas atque item alter, one and then [likewise] another, [Of an indefinite 
naml:>er, but strictly referring only to the second.] 
alterum genus (Cat. ii. 19), the second class, 

iecis-sem ipse me potius in profundum ut cSterds conservarem (Sestius, 45), 
/ should have rather thro 7 vn myself into the deep to save the rest 
horum utro uti iiolumus, alterd est iitendum (Sestius, 92), whichever of 
the two we do not wish to have, we must take the other. 

ServUius consul, reliquique magistratus (B. C. iil. 21), ServiHm du etmsul 
and the rest of die magistrates. 

cum sit necesse alterutrum vincere (Fam. vi. 3), when it must be tnai one 
* of the two should prevail, 

b. Alius and alter are often used to express om as wefi as anci^ 
(the Met) ol the objects referred to: as. — 

alter consulum, one of the [two] consuls^ i : 

alivd est maledicere, aUad aedbire (Oc.), it t$ 
nstotherto aeemt* 
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e. AUn» repeated in aaotho’ case, or with an adverb in^the itanie 
stem, txpreases shortly a double statement as, — 

alias atitt^ petit, one man seeks one iking, one another (another seeks 
another thing). 

aliiis alia via dvitatem auxerunt (Liv. i. 21), tfiey enlarged ike State, each 
in his own way. 

iussit alios alibi fodere (Liv. xHv. 33), he ordered different persons ^ A in 
various places. 

Note.— >A ltet is often itscd, especially with negatives, in reference td' an in- 
definite number where one is opposed to all the rest taken singly : as, — 

qu? ^ientm incusat probri eum ipsum se intuerl oportet (PI. True. 159), 
who accuses his neighbor of wrong ought to look at himself (t^ 
et, there Ijeing at the moment only two concerned), 
ne sit te ditior alter (Mor Sat. i. 1. 40), so long as another is mt 
richer than you. 

non ut magis alter, amicus (Hor. Sat. i. 5. 33), a friend such that no 
other is more so. 


IV. -VERBS. 

X. Verb and Subjeot. 

204. A Finite verb agrees with its Subject ini Numbei 
and Person : as, — 

ego statuo, / resolve. 

senattts decrevit, the senate ordered. ^ 

silent leges inter arma, the laws are dumb in time of war. 

NOTX.— In verb-forms contiuning a participle, the pailiciple agrees with the 
subject in gender and number ($ 186) : as, — 

oratio est habita, the plea was delit>ered. 

bcUlim exortum est, a war arose. ^ 

a. A verb having a relative as Its subject takes the person of the 
pressed or implied antecedent ; as, — 

sdsma qui fM (Am. ix. 427), here am / who did it. 

The verb sometimes agrees in number, a partidple in the verb- 
ferm In number and gender, with an appositive or predicate noun : a% — 

amanttam iise smoris redintegritio est (Ter. Andr. 555X dk ptm-reis ^ 
ktoors are the renewal of lave. 

nSn omaii tstm stnhitia est dioenda (Div. ii. 90), not nmy error tkoM 
CMuINiIIm exitlMlHHKfst^ 
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205. Tw» or more singular subjects take a verb in the 
plural: as, — 

pater et avui» mortal guxd^ kU father and grandfather are dead. 

Note. — S o rarely (by a construction according to the sense, & i8a) when to 
the is attached an ablative with oum : as. — 

liihxuni aliquot principibus capiaator (Liv. xxi. 6o\ the general and sev- 
^ €ral chiefs are taken, 

att^ When subjects are of different persons^ the verb is in the first 
person rather than the secondy anJ in the second rather than the third : 

• 8 ,— 

•i tu et TuUia Taletis ego el Cicero Talemas (Kam. xiv, 5), if you and 
Tuliia are ivelly Cicero and I are u^eii. [Nctice liiat the first person 
is also first in order y not last, us by courtesy in English.] 

Note.— I n case of different genders a participle in a verb-form follows the rule 
for predi<;||ate adjectives ; see § 187. c, 

d* If subjects are connected by disjunctives, or If they are con- 
sidered single whole, the verb is usually singular : as, — 

quern neque fides neque iusiuiandum neque ilium misericordia repressit 
(Ter. Ad. 306), not faithy nor oath, nay, nor mercy y checked him, 
Senattts populusque Romanus inteUegit (Pam. v. 8), M/ Kohim Senate 
and people understand. But, — neque Caesar neque ego esss- 

mUM (Fam. xi. 20), neither C, nor / should have been comidi 0 ^, 

c« A collective noun commonly takes a verb in the singulaf f as, — 

Senatus haec intelligit (Catil. i. 2), the Senate is aware of this, , 
ad hiberna excrcitus redit (Liv. xad. 22), the army returns to winttrl^r- 
iers, 

1. But thf plural is often found with collective nouns when Individ- 
Hals are thought of: as, — 

ipars praedas agibani (Jug. 32), a pari brought in booty, 
com tanta 'multitiido l^ides edaioerent (B. G. it. 6), such a crowd 
throwing stones. 

Note.— T he point of view may change In the course of a sentence ; as,— 
^ultitam omnem . . . quern habebat praenuttit, qnl Tidoaat (B. G. 1 . 15), 
he sent ahead all the cavalry he had, to tee (who should see). 

2. Quiaque has veiy often a plural verb, but may be considered aM 
ill apposition with a plural subject implied (cf. 5 202. d)j as,— • 

'dEbI qdbque habesnt qtiod sttuin est (Blaut daxc.), let e^ om Mi 
#iM Get am keq^ every man his own). 
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d. When a veib beloiiga to two or more subjects stfiaredefy, it 
may agree tnth one and be understood with the others : as, — - 

intareSdit M. Antontus et Cassias tribuni plebis (B. C. i 2), AfUony and 
Cauius, tribunts of the people^ interpose, 

3. Incomplete Sentences. 

20S* The subject of the verb is sometimes omitted. Tl^us : 
4. A Personal pronoun, as subject, is usually omitted unless'cmphatic. 
Thus, — • 

loquor, [speak. But, ego loquor, it is I that speak. 

b. An indefinite subject is often omitted. > 

This is usually a plural, as in dlcunt, ferunt, perhibent {they say) $ 

but sometimes singular, as in inquit (Tusc. i. 93), one says (referring 
to a class of reasoners just spoken of). 

c. The verb is often omitted. Thus, — 

1. Died, facid, agd and other verbs in familiar phrases : as, — , 

quotsum hacc [apcctantj, what does this aim at? , 

ex ungue leonem [cognosces], you wilt knotv a tion by his claw, 
quid tnulta, what need of many words? (why should J say muchl^ ' 
quid? qaod, what of this^that^ etc.? (what shall I say of this, that, etc.?) 
[A form of transition.] 

Aeolus haec contra (vlSn. i. 76), JEolus thus [spoke] in reply. 
turn Coata [incjuit], then said Cotta, 

di mdiora [duint]. Heaven forefend (may the gods grant better things) ! 
unde Tvenis] cl quo [tenclis], where are you from and where bound? 

2 , The copula sum, very commonly in the indicative and inhnitivei 
rarely (except by late authors) in the subjunctive : as, — 

tiii(jeoniunx {Mn. iv. ll^D^you [are] his wife, 
omnia praeelira rara (Lsel. 79), all the best things are rare. 
potest incidere saepe contentio et comparatio de duobus Ktoesds utrum 
honestius (Of. i. 1 52), a comparison of two honorable actions^ as to 
which is the more honorable. [Here, if any copula were expressed, 
would be ait, but the direct question would be complete without any.]\' 
accipe quae peragenda prius (/En.vi. 136), hear what is first to be aceom* 
pushed, [Direct; quae peragenda priue?] 

Cf., for omission of a Subjunctive, - cum ille ferodter td haec [dleerei) 
(liv. i 4S), upon his replying with insolenee to ikis^ that, etc. ^ 

V.- PARTICLES. 

1. Adhrerbs. 

20T* Advi^b$ are used to modify Verbs, Adjectives 
and other Adverbs 
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Note derivatioii and dassificatlon of adverbi;^ aee 148, <49^ 

NOTE ^—The proper itoctions of Adverbs, as petrified case 4 bnns, is to 
modify Verbs; as, oeleiiter Ire, tagt> with tpied. It is fiom this nse that th«^ 
derive tbeir name (adverblum.lfi-om ad, and verbum, verk; tee } f . 
They also modify adjectives, showing In what manner or degree Uie quality 
described is manifested : as, oplendldd mendftx, gUriomfy /alu. More mrefy 
they modify other adverbs : as, nimls ffravlter. iofi retmfy. 

Note 3. — Many adverbs, especially relative adverbs, serve as connectives, and 
are hardly to be distinguished from conjunctions (see § 35. A note), 

a, A Demonstrative or Relative adverb is often equivalent to the 
corresponding Pronoun with a preposition (see § 201./) : as,— 

e 5 (= in ea) imponit vasa (Jug. 75), upon them (thither, thereon, on the 
beasts) he puts the camp-utensils. 

ed milites imponere (B. G. i. 42), on them (thereon) he puts the sMiers* 

apud eos qa 5 (=^ ad quos) se contulit (Verr. iv. 38), among those to whom 
‘ (whith^) he resorted, 

qui eum necasset unde ipse natus esset (Rose. Am. 71), one who should 
have killed his own father (him whence be had his birth). 

o miseras condicioncs administrandarum provinciifrum nbi [= in quibosj 
severitas periculosa est (Flacc. 87 ), oh / wretched terms of managing 
the pro 7 /inces, where strictness is dangerous, 

A The adverbs 'propiua, near; proziinS, next (like the adjectives 
propior, proximua); prIdiS, the day before \ postrldiS, the day 
aftefy are sometimes followed by the accusative (see g 261. « ). 

The adverbs palam, openly % proctil, afar; Bimnlj at the same time, 
are sometimes followed by the ablative (see § 261. ^). 

Note. — Pridis and poetiidiS are often used with the genitive (§ aa3.e.n.8). 
GBlam. without the knowledge of, may take the accusative, the ablative, or the gen* 
hive ({ s6i. c). 

t. Many perfect participles used as nouns regularly retain the adverb 
which mo^^ed them as participles : as, — 

praeclire factum, a glorious deed (a thing gloriously done). 

df« Very rarely adverbs are used with nouns which contain a verbal 
Idea (cf. § 188. dy. as,- 

populus late tex (A2n. I. 21), a people ruling far and ttddt, 

Itunc abido (Flaut), a going away from here. 

quid co^tem de oWiam Hidne (Att. xiti. 50), what I thisdb about going ta 
meet [him], [Perhaps felt as a compound, j 

#. For adverbs used as adjectives, see § 188. i* 

Horn— In some cases one can hardly say whedier the ixhfifyb is fyented as 
an adjective modifying the noon (as in ) X88. #)• or dia noun ia|Nllfiad ll liatiad 
aaasiad)ecdve<aainf xSa.d)* 
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8. Conjimotioiis. 

Note. ---F or the claasHicatioii of conjunctions, see X54, 155. 

208 . Copulative and Disjunctive Conjunctions connect 
similar constructions, and are regularly followed by the 
same case or mood that precedes them : as, — 

•criptum senatui et populo (Catil. iii. 10), written to the senate and people. 
ut eis [partis] sanarea et confirmares (Milon. 68), that you might cure and 
strengthen those parts. 

neqne mea prudentia neque humams consilns fretus (Catil. ii. 29), rely- 
ing neither on my own foresight nor on human wisdom. 

e. Conjunctions of Comparison (as ut, quam, tauquam, quasi) also 
C0H|nonIy connect similar constructions ; as, - 

his igitur quam physicis potius credendum existimas (Div. ii, 37), do you 
think these are more to be trusted than the natural philosophers t 
homincm calUdiorem vidi neminem quam Phormionern (Ter.), a shreivder 
man I never saw than Phormio (cf. ( 247. a), 
ut non omne vinurn sic non onuus natura vetuslate coacescit (Cato Major, 
65), as et'ery wine does not sour with age^ so [does] not every nature. 

Cf. perge ut instituisti (Rep. ii. 22), go on as you haz^e begun. 

in me quasi in tyrunnum (Philip, xiv. 15), against me as against a tyrant. 

b. Two or more co-ordinate words, phrases, or sentences are often 
put together without the use of conjunctions {Asyndeton^ § 346. ^‘); as, — 
omncs di, homines, all gods and men. 

summi, medii, infiini, the highest^ the middle elass, and the lowest. 

Itberi, servi, freemen and slaves, 

K Where there are more than two coordinate words, etc., a coujun^ 
tion, If used at all, must be used with all (or all except the first) : as, 
aut acre alitmo aut magnitudine tributorum aut iniuria potentiorum (B. G« 
*3)» by debt, excessive taxation, or oppression on tX^ part of the 
potaerfui. 

ftimma fide ei conslantia et iustitia, with perfect good faith, [and] consist* 
emy, and justice. [Not fidfi efinstantii et iuatl^ as in English.] 

X But words are often so divided Into groups that the members of 
the groups omit the conjunction (or express It), whfle the groups them- 
selves express the conjunction (or omit ft) : as,«-» 

propudtum illud et portentum, 1 .,. Antonsut iniigne odiom omman} hoiifi> , 
ntim (Fhil. xiv. 8), that wretch and monster, Lucius Antonins, the ; 
abominodi&H of all men. ^ 

uhrunMiiie ^t graviter, auctdrit&te et ofieusiane auim! udn acerbi (Lcel. 
77), acted in bM cases with djgssi^t wdhomt loss of mdkordy, 
and with no bitterness of feeling. 
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3. The enclitic -que is sometimes osed with the Iasi member of a 
series^ even when there is no grouping apparent : as, 

voce vttltu motuque (Brut, no), tywia, expression, and gesture, 
curam consilium vigilantiamque (Phil. vii. so), eare, wisdom, and tdgi* 
lance, ^ 

multo sudSre labors '"igiinsque (Cacdl. 72), w^th much fatigue, toil and 
waking. 

quorum auctoritatcm dignitatem voluntatcinque defenders (Fanu i. 7, 2), 
whose dignity, honor, and wishes you had defended, 

c> Two adjectives belonging to the same noun arc regularly con- 
nected by a conjunction : as, — 

multae et graves causae, many weighty reccsons. 

d. Many words properly adverbs may be used correlatively, and so 
become conjunctions, partly or wholly losing their adverbial force (sec 
§ 107). Such are, — 

cum . • • turn, while , . ,so also {both , , , atsd), 
turn . • . turn, now . . , now, 
modo . • . modo, n<nv . . . now. 

simul . . . simul, at the same time , . . at the same time (at once ... as well as), 
qua . . . qua, now . . . noiu, 
nunc . . . nunc, now . • • now. 

Thus,— 

cum difficile est,^tum ne aequum qoidem (Laelius 26), not only is it difi’ 
cult, but even unjust. 

erumpunt saepe vilia ainicdruin turn in ipsos amicos turn in alicnos (La?!- 
ius 76), the faults of friends sometimes break out, now against their 
friends themselves, now against sir angers. 
modo ait modo negat (Ter. Eun. 714), now he says yes, now no, 
simul gritias agit, simul gralulatur (Q. C vi. 7), he thanks him and at tho 
same time congratulates him, 

qua mans qua feminas (Plaut. Mil ii I3)» both males and females, 

e. Two conjunctions of similar meaning are often used together, for 
the sake of emphasis or to bind a sentence more closely to what pre- 
cedes; as, at vird, but in truth, but surely, still, however \ itaque 
ergd, accordin^y then; namque, far; et-enlm, for, you see, for ef 
course (§ 156. d) 

f. For conjunctions introducing subjunctive clauses, see Chap* V. 

3 . Negattve ParUclea. 

Note. — F or the list of negative particles, see § 149. e, 

209 . In the use of the N<^ative Particles, tl^ following 
points are to be observed : — 
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Two negfttives are equivalent to an'^affirmadve, as in English 
(f 150) : as, nitnO ndn videt, everybody sees. 

Bnt z. general negation is not destroyed — 

1* By a following nd . . . quidem, not even, or ndn modo, not only: 

' lininqnain tu n 5 n modo otium, sed ne helium quidem nisi nefarium con- 
cupistf (CatU. i. 25), not only have you never desired repose^ but you 
have never desired any war except one which was infamous. 

2. By succeeding negatives each introducing a separate subordinate 
member: as, — 

oaque nesoiebant nec uhi nec qualia essent (Tusc. iii. 4), they knew not 
tijAere or of what kind these things were, 

3. By n^ue introducing a co-ordinate member : as, — 

satis niirari neqne conicere (Ter. £un. 547), / cannot wonder 
enough nor conjecture. 

b. The negative is frequently joined to some other word. Hence 
the forms of negation in Latin differ from those in English in many 
expressions. Thus, — 

neqne (nec) (not et non), and not, but not (neither . . . nor). 

neo quisquam (not ei nemo), and no one (nor any one). 

ntim or neutri creilo (not non credo ^li), / do not beliez^e either 
(1 believe neither). 

neg 5 haec e^se vera (not died n 5 n esse), / say this is not true (I deny '^ 
that these things arc true). 

•hae dlld periculd (less commonly com ndllo), with no danger {wlthbf^/ 
any danger). 

nihil unquam audivi iucundius, I never heard anything more amusing 
(nothing more amusing have 1 ever heard). 

e. A statement is often made emphatic by denying Its contrary 
(JJtotes")i as,— 

ndll haec sine numine divdm eveniunt (/h^. ii. 777), these things do not 
occur without the wid of the gods. 

haec nlhi nimis exquiro ( Att. vii. 18, 3), not very much^ i.e. x^ery little. 

KoTB. — Compare nduaQUua, nOnnSnad, etc. ( $ 15a a). 

d* The particle imind, way, is used to contradict some p^ of a 
preceding statement or question, or its form ; In the latter case, the 
same stateinent b often rejk^ated in a stronger form, so that imntd be^ 
comes nearly equivalent ioyes {nay but. nay rather) : as, — 

omsa %hitr ndtt bens eat? immd optinm (Att. ix. 7),i:riSlr«awtr4llwt M 
agiodoml mSheemttrmryfihehmtt 
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t. mnxut, kss (wpedaHy with al. if, <|iiS. At vritr Ott^, aad 
mlnlmV, least, often have a native force. Thus, — 

si minus possunt, if they cannot, [For qu5 minus, t«e §$ 519, r, 331, e.] 
audicissiinuft ego cx omnibus? minims (Rose. Am. am i tkt hokU^ 
of thenf^U ? by m meam (not at all). 

[For ao not in Prohibitions, see { 969. «.] 

VI.-QUESTIONS. 

210* Questions are either Direct or Indirect. 

1. A Direct Question gives the exact words of the s|>eaker; as,— 
quid est? what is it? 

2. An Indirect Question gives the substance of the question, adapted 
to the form of the sentence in which it is quoted. It depends on a 
veib or other expression oi askings doubting, knowings or the like : as,— 

ro^vit quid esset, he asked 7ohat it was. [Direct; quid eat, what is it?1 
nescio ubi aim, I know not where / am. [Direct : ubi sum, where am I f\ 

Questions in Latin are introduced by special inter- 
rogative words, and are not distinguished by the order of 
words, as in English. 

Note. — F or the list of Interrogative Particles, see § 149. d. 

a, A question of simple fact., requiring the answer yes or NO, is 
formed by adding the enclitic -ne to the emphatic word ; as, — 

time id veritus es (Cic.), did vou fear that? 

bicine vir us(]uani nisi in patria morietur (Milon. 104), shaU man die 
anywhere but in his native land ? 

A The interrogative particle -ne is sometimes omitted : as, — 

patere tua coSsliia non sentis (Cat. u i), do you not see that your schemes 
are manifest? (you do not see, eh?) 

Non. — In such cases no sign of Interrogation appears except in the punctual 
don. and it is often doubtful whether the sentence is a question or an iromcai 
statement 

e. When the enclitic -ne Is added to a negative word,— as in 
n^nne, — an affirmative answer is expected. The particle nnai 
gesis a answer. Thus, — 

nftnne animadvertht (N. D. in. 89), do you not observe? 
mm dobium esi giLaoc. A. 107b Ibere is no doubt, is tMisf 
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The piitide often when added to the verb, less commonly 
when added to some other word, has the force of ndniie : as, — 

meminiitilie me In seniti dicere (Cat. I 7), don*^ you remember my say» 
ing in dki Senaii f 

rictene Intcrpretor tcntcntiam tuam (Tuscul. iii. 37), dn I not rightly 
interpret your meaning f 

KoTE,«-»Tbli was evidently the original meaning of -ne; but in most cases the 
negative force was lost and -ne was used merely to express a question. So the 
English interrogative not shades oflf into ehf 

RKMARK.«*The enclitic -ne is sometimes added to other interrogative words: 
as, utrumne» whether; anne, or; ouantane (Hor. Sat. ii. 3. ^vf),howiigf 
QuOne (id. S90), by what curse t 

g. A qaestion concerning some special circumstance is formed by 
prefixing to the sentence an interrogative pronoun or adverb (§ 106), 
as in English: as,— ^ 

tgM eat qnod iam ampllut exspectiei (CaL t 6), wAat is there for you te 
took for any morel 

quft igitur haec spectant (Fam. vi 6), whither then it alt this tending t 
tcare, nU cs (Ov, M. viil. 232), Icaruit where are you I 

Remark.— A question of this form becomes an exclamation by changing: Hm/ 
inflection of the voice : as, qtlftlifl Vir erat t what a mam he was/ qilOt Cdhilr 
mlt&tds pass! eumust how many misfortunes have we sufereit 

/. The particles nam (enclitic) and tandem may be added to inter- 
rogative pronouns and adverbs for the sake of emphasis : as, — 

qnisnam est, pray who is it I [quis tandem est? would be stronger.] 
nbinam gentium sumus (Cat. i. 9), where in the world are we I 
in quK tandem urbe hoc disputant (MUoh. 7), in what city^pray^do dkey 
maintain (his I ‘ 

NcrrE.— Tandem is sometimes added to verbs: as,— 
aln tandem (Fam. ix. 21), you dodi say sol (say yon so, pray?) 
itane tandem, quaeso, est (Ter. Heaut. 954), ift so, it it then I 
Hane tandem uxorem doxk AntipKd (Ter. Ph. 231), to then, eh I Autiphds 
got married I 

Remark.— The form <rf Indirect Questions (in English Introduced by tohether, 
or bj an Interrogative pronoun or adverb) is In Latin the same as that of Direct; 
Rie i^fAsrence being only In die vmrb, which in indirect questions regularly takes 
the Subjonctfve (f 334). 

In indirect questions num loses Its peculiar force ($ am r) 

Dooblo QoeatioiuE 

an. A Double or Alternative Question is an inquiry 
as to which (rf two or in<»e supposed cases is the true 
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In Double or Alternative Questions, vtma or •na, 
whether, stands in the first member; an, anas, or; aiialta, 
naone, or not, in the second ; and usually an in the third, if 
there be one : as, — 

ainun nescls, an pro tiihilo id pntat (Fam. x. 26), is it tkotyoi* iomH 
9r iU/fm tkink notiUng rtfUt 

quaeid iervoina a& liberdt (Rote. Am. 74), I ask wks^er tiavtt at froi. 

ntnun hostem an v6t an fortunam otriusqne popuU ignoratis xxt. 
10, (i\ is it the enemjf^ at yoatsikues^ at tk$ fatUtm rf tks twa pioples^ 
that you do not kmmf 

Remark. ^A nndzi it more comr^ion in direct questions, neone In Indirect 

. The interrogative particle is often omitted in the first member 5 
in which case an or -ne (anne, necne) may stand in the second : as, — 

Gabinid dfcam anne Fompeio an utriqae (Manil. S7)» shall I say to 
Gadinius, or to Pompey^ or to both t 

stmt haec tua verba necne (Tusc. iii. 41), are these your words or nott 
Sometimes the first member is omitted or implied, and an (anne) 
alone asks the question, — usually with indignation or surprise: as,— 

an tn miseros pataa illds (Tusc. i 13), whait do you thinh those men 
wretched f 

c* Sometimes the second member is omitted or implied, and utrum 
may ask a question to which there is no alternative : as, — 

ntram in clarissimis cst civibus is, quern . • • (Flacc. 45), is he among the 
noblest citizens^ 7 vhom, etc.? 

d. The following table exhibits the varbus forma of alternative 
questions : — 


ntrum . . 

. an . . an 

'atrnm . . 

. annOn 

. . 

. an (anne) 

•ne 

. an 

— . . 

. -ne, neone 

-ne 

. necne 

*ne 

. -ne 


Question and Answer. 

Sia. There is no one Latin word in common use mean* 
ing simply jfes or no. In answering a <|uestion affirmative^, 
the verb or some other emphatic word is generally re* 
peated ; in answering negatively, the verb, with ate 
or a similar negativat as, <— 
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flletne, U ki weUt vaM, y^s (be Is well)« 
eratne tecimii wat hi wUh ytu f nSn erat, m (hef was not) 
nmnqnidiuun novi Oun U nothing new^ is there f nibil s&ae, oh i nothing, 
m. An intensive or negative particle, a phrase, or a clause is some 
times used to answer a direct quesdon : thus,— 

1. For yes: — 

vir^ in truths true, no doubt, yes, its vero, certainty (so in truth), etc. 
etiam, etfen to. ya, eta sane quidem, yet. no doubt, etc. 

Ha, so. true. etc. Ha eat. it is so. true. etc. 

•sue, surety (soundly), no doubt, doubtless, etc. 
certe, certain^, most assuredly, unquestionably, etc. 
iMtom, true (It was done), iftafact.you^re right, etc. 

St For no: — 

non, not [so]. niillo modo, by no means, 

mlnime, iM^.10/ all (in the smallest degree, cf. g 209. e), 

nilHlmt no. not by any means; eh! no. etc. 

non qt^!Btlib%^^t no ; certainly not. etc. 

non herds vero, why. gracious, no (certainly not, by Hercules) f 

Examples are: — 

qnidnam? an landatidnes? ita, vihy. what I is it eulogies F just so, 

ant eiiaan aut nSn respundere (Academ. ii. 104), to answer (categorically) 

yes or no, 

estne nt fertur forma? s&nS (Ter. Ean. 361), t‘f [.'ihe] as handsome as they 
say she it (is her t>eattty as H is said) / oh ! yes, ; 

fogisne htnc? ego vdr 5 ac luhens (Ter. And. 337), wiU you eiear oodjmtt 
here f indeed I wilt, and be ^ad to, 

miser ergo ArchcTaus? certS si iniustus (Tuscul. v. 35), was Arohdlam 
wretched dsm t certainly, if he was unjust, * 
haee oontemnitis? minimS (l>e Oral. 11*295), ^ despsse these things f 
notataU, 

volueribosne et feris? xninimS (Tuscul. i. 104), to the birds and 
beasts f why. of course not, 

ex ttt anitni sententia tu uxorem habtt? n 5 n hercle, ex me! animi sen 
tentia (De Oral. ii. 260), ford! ne, etc. 

A In answering a double quesdon, one member of the alternaf ' 
or some part of it, must be repeated : as,— J 

Ijlne an Hater erat, was it you or your broAerf ego [eram], Uwas I 

lUSMAtlC.— Prom double {oUermativey questions must be dittinguisbi^ those 
whldt are ta themselves single, but of which some detail only is alternative. These 
tmvelheoomiiioii disjunctlve'iMictlciea smt or vet (•ve). Thus,— 

quaefb nnnt Iniuste ant improbe ficerit (Off. sB. 54), Tessh w h et h e r he mtiui 
omjutbfyor emu dkhueestfy, 

CNm Him la no hudtha qnesUon. The only inquiry Is whether Out mua dUi 
§Me r at the two things supposed, not wlaifa of the two he dkL 
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Chapter Construction of Cases, 

K OXB.— The Gteses of noitnt express their relations to other words the ie»tett0«» 
The most primitive way ot expressing such relations is by mere luxtaposition of 
roots or stems. Fkom this arises in time composition, the growing together ot stems 
by means of which a complex expression arises with its parts mutually dependent 
llius such a complex as armo-gero- comes to mean arm^taringi 
flaymg m the fyre. Later, Cases are formed by meant oi suffixes to express 
more definitely such relation^ and Syntax begins. But the primitive method 
of composition still contioiies to hold an Important place even in the most highly 
developed languages. 

Originally the fomlly of languages to which Latin belongs had at least seven 
cases, besides the Vocative. But in I^tin tlie Locative and Instrumental west 
lost except in a few words (where they remained without being recognised at 
cases) and their functions were divided among the others 224, 243)^ 

The Nominative, Accusative, and Vocativ'? express the oldest forms of case- 
relations {Direct Cases, ^ 31. g, note). The Nominative is the case of the Subject, 
and the -8 In which it generally ends Is thought to be a demonstrative pronoun 
($ 32, n. 2). The Vocative, usually without a termination, or like the Nominative 
(i 33* ^)i perhaps never had a suffix of its own. The Accusative, most frequently 
formed by the suffix -m (doubtless another demonstiative), originally connected 
the noun loosely with the verb-idea, not necessarily expressed by a verb proper, 
but as well by a noun or adjective (see page 235, head-note). 

The other cases were formed by combination with various pronominal suffixes, 
and at first probably expressed relations of place or direction (TO, FROM * AT, 
WITH i Indirect Cases, f 31. g^ note). But these original meanings have become 
confused with each other, and in many instances the ca^es are no longer distinguish- 
able either in form or meaning. Thus the Locative was for the most part lost from 
its confusion with the Dative and Ablative, and its function was often performed 
by the Ablative, which is freely used to express the place where (f 858./), To Indi- 
cate relations of place more precisely, Prepositions (originally Adveriss) gradual^ 
became*' necessary. These by degrees rendered the case-endings useless, and so 
have 0ha11y superseded them in all modern languages derived from Latin. But in 
Ladn a large and various body of relations was still expressed by case-forms. It 
Is to be noticed t^ cases in their literal use tended to adopt the preposition, and 
In their ftgurative uUs to retain the old construction. (See Ablative of Separatioi^ 
f 243; Ablative of Place and Time, 254, 256.) 

The word cftoiia, case, is a translation of the Greek rrtiats, a fallmg away (fhkm 
the cre«n position). The term Truatt was originally applied to the Oblique Cawa (f 
to mark them as variations from the Nominative, which was called [casm 
The later name Namiaative {casm nSminatizms) is from liBmInd, mtl 
means the The other case-names (except ^r^/a/tW) are of Greek origin. 

The name Genitive {cants geneftvtts) is a translation of ytwti (vrwsril), from ; 
7(^1 (riksi), and refers to the r/ari to which a thing belongs. DaUve {cSsm daPhmi^ ■: 
from 40) Is translated from Soiocfi, and means thd case of gkneg. Acemtt^ 
{auM^POSt from acctlsB) Is a mistranslation of tdrianic/i (the case of 
from ahia, emu, and meant to the Romans the case of acuifit^, 
t^aea^ {pocStlms, from voc0) Is translated from eXiinv^ (tbit case el 
tiutiBmnt AMhu {aUa/hms, from ntol fe tue, wi 1 t 5) means Ig fi i y yfema. 
amt 4m Greek bad lorn. 
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NOTE.^The Genitive is regularly used to express the relation of one noun to 
unotber. Hence it ,is sometimes called the adjective case, to distinguish it from 
the Dative and the Ablative, which may be called adverbial cases. Its uses may be 
classified as fellows :•» 

t i. Of Possession ({ 3x4)* 
a. Of Source developed into Material 8X4. e). 

L Genitive with 3. Of Quality (§ 215), 

Nouns : 4. Of the Who^ after words designating a Part (Partitive, 

$ ai6). 

[ s. With Nounsof Action and Feeling (^aiy). 

IX. Genitive with r x. Relative adjective (or Verbal) 

Al>JRCTlvi:s: j 2. Of Specification (later use) ($ 218. r). 
fli. Genitive with r i. Of Memory, Feeling, etc. ($J 219, 821-83). 

VERBS! j a. Of Accusing, etc. (Charge or Penalty) ($ Eao). 

1. Genitive with Nouns. 

213. A noun used to limit or define another, and not 
meaning the same person or thing, is put in the Genitive. 

This relation is most frequently expressed in English by the prepo* 
ftition OF; as,— 

Ubri Ciceronis, Me books of Cicero, 

talentum aurl, a talent of gold, 

vtr Buromae virtutis, <x man of the greateet eouretge, 

pars militum, a part of the soldiers, 

cultns deorum, worship. of the gods, " 

vaditio iaboris, a respite from toil, 

victor omnium gentium, conqueror of alt noHottt. 

In most constructions the genitive is either Subjective 
or Objective. 

1. 'Fhc Subjective genitive denotes that to which the noun limited 
belongs, or from which it is derived (( 314). 

s. The Objective genitive denotes that toward which an action or 
feeling is directed (§ 217 ft.). 

This distinction is illustrated by the following example. The phrase 
pstrls, hxfe of a father^ may mean love feU by a father, hr 
father's levs (subjective genitive), or love Umards a father (objective 
genitive). 

Hots,— The genitive seems to have denoted originally that to whidi something 
hidonfS, and hence it was originally suisfective. The ab|ective genitive is a later 
development* durough such expressions as met leudgtdrde, wey admirers, in which 
tbnedmwm sim iist conceived as bekvpit^ to me, and afterwards felt as admiring 
me (d f sty. neie). For ihfe reasem the smnatkm between the sithfective end 
te oli(iective genitive fe veiy unstalde and oonissiitly hMt sight of ((£{ xgg. «}• 
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814. The Subjective Genitive is used with a noun to 
denote (i) the Author or Owner, (2) the Source or thf , 
Materia^ ( 3 ) the Quality. 


1 . Poaaessive Gtoattivt 

a. I. The Possessive Genitive denotes the author or 
owner: as,— 

Hbri Ciceronis, the hooks of (written by) Ciceto* 

Alexandri equus, Alexander's hor^e. 

2. For the genitive of possession a possessive or derivative adjective 
is often used, — regularly for the possessive genitive of the personal 
pronouns (§§ 190, as, — 

liber mens, my book. [Not liber mef.] 

aliena pericala, other menu's dangers. [But also alidrum.] 

Sultana tempora, the times of Sulla. [Uftener Sullae.] 

b* The noun limited is understood in a few expressions : as, — • 

ad Castoris [aedcs], to the [temple] of Castor. 

Hectoris Andromache (yKn. iii. 319), Hector's [wife] Andromache. 

Flaccus Claudi, Jdaccus [slave] of Claudius. 

e. The possessive genitive is often in the predicate, connected with 
its noun by a verb : as, — 

haec domus est patris mei, this house is my father's, 
t&telae nostrae [eos] duxinms (Liv.), iveheld them [to be] in our protec* 
tion, 

ocnnpendi facere, to save (make of saving). ^ > 

Incri facere, to get the benefit of (make of profit). 

iam me Pompei totum esse scis (Fam. ii. if)yyou know lam new atlfor 
Pompey (all Pompey’s). 

Remark. — These genitives hear the same relation to the examples In ) arj ' 
that a predicate noun bears to an appositive (§§ 184, 185). 

d. An infinitive or a clause, when used as a noun, is often limited 
by a genitive in the predicate ; as, — 

neqae sui ifiditfi [erat] decernere (B. C i. 35), nor was U fbrhiijmdip 
ment to decide (nor did it belong to bis judgment). 
cSiusvis homiiiit est eitirt (Cic.), it is any man's [lialdU^] U srn ; 
negivit mdris esst Grsecorum, ut is oonvivio viroram 
om (V«r- ii.i.66), he said Hwm not the emUm 
Ahfmmhse^p€ara$gsmte(feeXbm) attllk 
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tinilfM eft opiate necem (Ov. M. Iv, 1 15), it is forihecmvard to txM for 
deads* 

^ stalt! erat spexke, taadere impudentis (Phil ii. 23), it was folly to hope 
effroniery to urge (it was the part of a focjl. etc.), 
sapientif (not sapifins) est pauca toqui, it is wise (the part of a wise man) 
to say little* 

Remark. — T his construction is regular with adjectives of the third declension 
instead of the neuter nominative (see the last two examples). 


Note. — A derivative or possessive adjective maybe used for the genitive in 
this construction, and foust be used for the genitive of a personal pronoun : as,— 


mestirt non est meum (not mei), it is not for me to lie, 

(for hominis) est errarc, it is mnn^s nature to err (to err is 
hiiinan). 


2. Ghenitive of Material. 


e* The genitive may denote the Substance or Material 
of which a thing consists (compare §§ 216, 244) : as, — 

talentum aurl, a talent oj gold, 
flumtna lactis, rivers of milk. 


Note. — This is strictly a genitive of source (cCez aurO faotum, made [out] 
if gold h 2 * 44 - ^)- 


f, A limiting genitive is sometimes used instead of a noun in 
•ition (§ 183): as,— 


: 46 nien Insaniae {for noinen insania), the word madness* 
o^iduin Antiochiae {f^r oppiduin Antiochia, the regular form), the eity 
' of Antioch. [A very wide use of tJiis genitive, cf. /.] 


g* For the genitive with the ablatives causR, for the sake of i 

because of; and the indecUnabie Tnatar, like; also with prlfUft, 
the day before; poatrldiS, the day after; tenus, as far as^ see § 
gaj. 0 * 

h* For the genitive of the Gerund and Gerundive, see § 298* 

,'-;4 


3. Oenititro of Quality. 

The genitive is used to denote Quality, but only^ 
wliip the quality is modifted by an adjective : as,-— 


vir tttuqpae vlrtutis, a man ef ^ni/^st etmrage, [But not vir virliktit} 
wS 0 sm ^ dcliberationis, 1/ ht m affair of great deUberaHon* 
magni fomictA lahSrIa «iyf [a creature] if great toil 
Rle autem lai Att 9), ImT 3 r £a man} y* 

own) jt^edgttimg ^ ^ , 
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NdTE.-* Compare Ablative of QuaUt3r ({ In ^reesioits of 

genitive or the ablative may often be Uiied indifTerently : as, praestaxiill prCb 
dontift vlr. /I mam of surpassing wisdom ; mftxElmi aniixil bomd ^ 

man of the greatest courage^ But in general the Genitive is thus used ritiwsr 
fssemtiait the Ablative of special or inctdental characteristics, Genitive ol 

Quality was no dotfibt originally subjective, 

a. The genitive of quality is found In the adjective phrases 0iiui 
modi, ettins modi (equivalent to tftlis, such\ quells, of what sort), 

b. The genitive of quality, with numerals, is used to define meas* 
\xt%K3i lengthy depth, etc. {Genitive of Measure) x as,— • 

fossa trium pedum, a trench of three feet [in depth], 
murus sedecim pedum, a wall of sixteen feet [high], 

c. For Genitives of Quality used to express indefinite value^ ' 
§ 252. a, 

4 . Partitive Genitive. 

216 . Words denoting a Part arc followed by the geni- 
tive of the Whole to which the part belongs. 
a. Partitive words, followed by the genitive, are — 

I, Nouns or Pronouns; as.— 
pars mllitum, part of the soldiers. 

quis nostrum, which of us (cf. e^ below) ? , 

nihil erat reliqui, there was nothing left. 

r^<2. Numerals, Comparatives, Superlatives, and Pronominal wdlda 
fiKe alius, etc. ; as, — ^ 

alter consulum, one of the [two] consuls. 

^ahns tribunorum, one of the tribunes (cf. c, l)elow). 

plurimum t6tiu.s Galliae equitatu valet (B. G. v. 3), is strongest in camt^' 
of all Gaul. 

^octivus sapientum (Hor.), the eighth wise man (eighth of the wi^ men). 
Hispanohim alii vigilant alii student, of the Spaniards some are on the 
waicht others are eager. 
miior firatrum, the elder of the brothers. 

* animilium fortiora, the stronger [of] animals. 

3. Neuter adjectives and pronouns, used as nouns : a% — * 

tantmn ipati, much [of] space.. 
aliqaid nummorum, a few pence (soi|^lng of coins), 
id Ibci {or locdrum), tkeU spot ofgr^md. 
id tempeds^ that time (| 240. b). 
jaiima mbis, ihe level parts efths tomm* 

HA non, Mkt of iiew» 
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MXUAMK.^Ttm gmothm of «4«cthr0t ol the iJUrd AttimHom is nurtfy used 
poilitiyety. Tlnii— 

^ novl (gen.), mfhins new ; but 

nihil mmliotftbUe (nom.), natkit^ waHk mentiom. [Not nihil memo- 
rftbilis.] 

4. Adverbs, espedally of Quantity and Place : an, «— 

satis pecuniae, money enough (enough of money), 
parum oti, nai much emse (too little of ease). 

Inde loci, next in order (thence of place), 
turn tcmporis, at that point of time (then of time), 
eo miseriarum (Sail.), to that [pitch] of misery. 

ubtnam gentium sumus, where in the world are we (where of nations) ? 

b. The poets and later writers often use the partitive genitive after 
adjectives, instead of a noun in its proper case: as, — 

tequimur te sancte deorum (ilin. iv. 576), we follow thee, O holy deity. 
[For sanote deus.] 

nigrae lanarum (Plin. H. N. viii. i^^^blaik %oools. [For nigrae lanae.] 
elect! iuvenum (Liv. xxx. 9), chosen youths. [For elScti iuvenSs.] 
cunctos hominum (Ov.), all men. [For edneids homines, compare tf.} 

c. Cardinal numerals regularly take the Ablative with g (njk) 
instead of the Partitive Genitive. So also quldam commonlyt Ml 
Other words occasionally : as, — 

unus ex tribunis, one of the tribunes. [But also, linilB tribllniMBL} 

mlnumus ex ilUs (Jug. 1 1 ), the youngest of them. ; 

li^ius ex tribus (ib.), the middle one of the three. 

qi^am ex mpitibus, certain of the soldDtrs, 

hominem di comitibus meis, a man of my companions. 

^ d* TTterqua, both (properly each), and qniaque, each, with Nouns 
*rc used as adjectives in agreement, but with Pronouns always take Z 
partitive genitive : as, — 

ttterque ohnaul. both the consuls ; but, uterque nosirdiii, both of us. 
anus quisque voairdm, each one of you. 

i. Numbers and words of quantity including the whole of any thing, 
take a case in agreement, and not the partitive genitive. So also wordey^ 
doioting a part when only that fart is thought of. Thus, — 

il6somnei»«i/i/itf (weall). [NiH omnia noeiriin.] 
qaot titnl hottes, haw many of the enemy are there? 
esvi inimSfifis qut multi sunt, i 
Mdd udUtes, mmy ^Ihe sotdHere. 
wSmib ItS w i iw n, mol am Xamam. 
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5 . Objeothre Genitive. 

' The Objective Genitive is used with Nouns, Adjectives, 
and Verbs. 

21 T. Nouns of action, agency, and feeling govern the 
genitive of the object : as, — 

desiderium oti, Unging for rest. 
vacatio muneris, relief from du.y. 
gratia bcnefici, graHituie for kindness. 
fuga malorum, refuge from disaster. 
precatio deorum, prayer to the gods. 
contentio honSrurn, struggle for office. 
opinio virtutis, reputation for zmlor. 

Note. — 'ITiis usage is an extension of the idea of belonging to (Possessive Gen* 
itive). Thus in the phrase odium Gaesarls, hate of C<esat\ the hate in a passive ^ 
sense belongs to Ciesar, as odium, though in it* active sense he is tiie object ot it, 
as hate (cf. § 213. note). Hence the expression of such ideas often varies; see a 
and e, oelow. 

a. The objective genitive is sometimes replaced by a possessive or 
other derivative adjective (see § 197. a. 2) : as, — 

raea invidia, my unpopularity (the dislike of which I am the object), 
meus laudator, my eulogist (one who praises me), 
caedes Clodiana (Cic,)t murder of Clodius (the Clodian murder *). 
metus hostilis (Jug. ^i)^fear of the enemy (hostile fear). 

Note. — These posscssives really represent possessive genitives (see note above). 
k. Rarely the objective genitive is used with a noun already limited 
by another genitive : as, — * 

animi multarum remm percursid (Tusc. iv. 31), the mind's traver^ng of 
many things. 

c. A noun with a preposition is often used instead of the objective 
genitive: as,*— 

odium in Caesarem, hate of Casar, [Cf. odium Caeaaria, note above.) 

meript erga me (Cic.), services to me. 

auxin um ad versus inimicos (id.), help against enemies, 

impetus in me (id.), attack on me, 

* exc^tts e vitti (id.), departure from Hfe. [Also, exotami vitae, Oc.) 
Note,— So also in late writers the dative of reference (d } afll6. b)x as, — 
longo bdld materia (Tac. H. I. 89). resources for a longvm. 

IL Genitive with Adjectives. 

218. Adjectives requiring an object of reference govern 
the objective genitive. j 

i Min aqr, “Tt). NMhm mad^" \ 
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These are called Relative Adjectives {adiecttva rdatlvd) or Trans- 
itive Adjectives, and include the following : — 

Adjectives denqjting desire^ knowledge^ memory^ fulness^ power, 
sharing, gtuU, and their opposites : as, — 

avidus laudts, greedy of praise, 
fastidiosus Htterarttm, disdaining letters, 

ittris perittis, skilled in law, [So also the ablative, idre, cf. § 253.] 
ssi forgetful of himself 

' €t orationis expertes (Off. i. 50), devoid oj sense and speech, 

Ctti miUtaris impentas, unskilled in military science, ^ 

vostri memor, mindful of you. 

plenuft fidci,/«// of good faith. 

egenus omnis spei, destitute of all hope, 

potens tempestatum, having sway over the storms. 

impotens irae, ungovernable in anger. 

particeps coniurationis, sharing in the conspiracy, 

affinis rei capitalis, involved in a capital crime, 

insons culpae, innocent of guilt, 

h. Verbals in -Sx (§ 164. /); also participles in -ns when used as 
adjectives, i.e* to denote a disposition and not a particular cut : as, — 

iustum ct tenaccm prdpositi virum (Hor. Od. jii. 3), a man just and sttad*>* 
fast to his purpose. 

circus capox populi (Ov.), a circus big enough to hold the people, . : t - 5 
cibi vinique capacissimus (Liv.), a very great eater and ilrinker (very able 
to contain food and wine). 

si queni tui arnantioreni cognovisti (Q. Fr. i. i), if you hem become ae* 
quainted with any one more fond of you. 
mSltitudo iiisolens belli (B. C. ii. 36), crowd unused to war, 
sitiens sanguinis, thirsting for blood (r>. habitually bloodthirsty). 

JNotb t. — Participles in -ns, when used as parttctples, take the case regularly 
governed by the verb to which they belong ; as, — 

Uberitts sltiens sanguinem (Tac.), Tiberius [then] thirsting for blood, 

NOTK a— Occasionally participial forms in -ns arc treated as participles (see 
sole x) even when they express a dispostUm or clutracier: as, — 

vlftis quam alii ipsam temperantiam dicunt esse, alii obtempcraniem teir 
i ' perantiae praeceptis et earn tul^equentem (Tuscul. iv. 30), observant 
of ike teachings of temperance and obedient to her, 

g. The poets and later writers use the genitive with aln^ost any 
adjeedve, to denote that wUh r^erence to which the quality e;dsts 
Ifimiiiv* of Spic^hcatian ) ; as, ^ ' 

esttidut rsl ttililiris (Tac. H. H, 31), skilled in somerskip, 
fsiipcr aquae (Hor, Od, III. 30. $1% mmttf water, 
oSm aalau patttid 0d. Su 2. polermed^iHg 
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$ani fentm i. 178)^ t»ta/y ^ttdh 

integer vite •ceierisque puma (Hor.), in Hft, am* umMnttify 

guilL 

Note i.— F or the Ablative of Specl 5 cation, the prose construction, see { 053. 

Note a.— The Genitive of Specification is only an extension of the construe 
tion with relative adjectives. Thus calUdus denotes katmthd^t; pauper, want; 
pttruB, innocence! and so these words in a manner belong to the classes under n. 

Remakk.— A djectives of fttling are followed by the apparent genitive aaiinl 
(really locative, cf. § 223. f) : as,— 

aeger animl, sick at heart, 

confttsus animi, disturbed in spirit 
So by imitation — 

sinus mentis et animi (Plant. Trin. 454), sound in mind and heart, 

audix ingenii (late), hold in disposition, 

d* For adjectives of likeness^ etc., with the genitive, apparently ob* 
jective, see § 234. d. 


III. Genitive with Verbs. 


The Objective Genitive is used with some verbs. 


3L Remembering and Forgetting. 

219, Verbs of Remembering and Forgetting take the 
Genitive of the object when they are used of a continued 
state of mind, but the Accusative when used of a single 
act: as, — 

1, Genitive; — 

recordans superidris trSnsmlssidnis (Att,iv. 19), remembering your former 
crossing, 

animus meminit praeteritomm (Uiv. i. 63), the soul remembers the past 
venit mihi in mentem Ulius diet, / bethink me of that day (it comes Into 
my mind of that day). 

dbliviscere caedia atque incendiorum (Cat. I. 6), turn your mind from 
slander and conflagrations, 

nee ttnquam obliviscar ilHos noctia (Piancius loi), andi shad never for- 
get that night 

2. Accusative ; — 

totam eausam oblitus cst (Bru. 217), he forgot the whole erne, 

pueritiae memoriam recordar! (Arch. i)t to recaU the memory of ehildhood. 

a. The Accusadve Is almost always used of a per8<m of thing ’ 
memliered by an eye-witness : as, — 

maiinerain PauUam (Lad. 9), / remembered J^uim- 
A WiitooTdost recolkei, r 0 catt, denotes a sisui^ act ilMl liMieim 
almost always h^owed bv m Accusatho: Sff-« I 
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fecordare o 5 iiiSiisiiin ilium theatri (Phil i.. 30), rec€^ tmanimpus 
agreimmt of the [audience in the] theatre, 
recordamini omnis civilis dissenaidnes (Cat. iii. 24), recall aU the civil 
wars, 

€, Verbs of reminding take with the accusative of the person a 
genitive of the thing; except in the case of a neuter pronoun, which is 
put in the accusative (cf. § 238. h). 

Catillna admonebat alium egestatis, alium cnpidit&tis suae (Sail. Cat. 

* 21), Catiline reminded one of his peyverty^ another of his cupidity, 
^num illttd monere te possum, / can remind you of this one thing. 

So admoned, oommoned, commonefacid, commonefid. But 
moned with’* the genitive is found only in late writers (cf. § 238. b, 
note). 

NOTE.--«<o^»|bese verbs often fake dfi with the ablative, and the accusative of 
nouns as weBUs of pronouns is sometimes used with them : as,— 

saepiuls te admoneo d 5 syngraphlL Sittiana (Fam. viii. 4, 5), I remind ym 
again and again of the bond of Si/tius. 
ojEftcium vestrum ut vos nialo cogatis commonericr (Plaut. Ps. 1^6), to be 
reminded of your duty. 

2 , Charge and Penalty* 

220. Verbs of Accusing, Condemning, an 
take the genitive of the charge or penalty l as 

arguit me furti, he accuses me of theft, 
pecul&tua damnatu#« (pecuniae puhlicae damni|MS) 
demned for embezzlement. ^ 

video non te alisolutum esse iinprobit&tis, sed 1^ damnatos esse caedie 
(Ver. ii. i. T2)fl see, not that you were acquitted of outrage^ but that 

* they were condemned for homicide, 

H Peculiar genitives, under this construction, ore— 
eapiUs, os in ilamnire capitis, to sentence to death , . 
m&iest&tis [laesac], treason (crime against the dignity of the State), 
repeiundirum [rcrum], extortion (lit. of an action for claiming back money 
wrongfully taken), 

, vdtl, in damnatus or reus voti, hound \ya the payment] ofonds vow; ie. 
suec> ^sful in one's effort. 

poeftniae (damnare, iudicare, see note under 3, below). 
ddpH, etc., as in dupli condemnare, condemn to pay nmpdd, 

b Other con.stfuctlons for the charge or penalty are — 

I. The atlativc of price : regularly of a definite amount of fine, and 
oHea of indefinite penidtles (cf. f 252. note) ; as,--* 

thudnites lerttfi palle agil damtiifi (Ilf.; a. i), Ae poefiU of Bmkm mm 
dimmed [to mthirdfmrt ^ their hwd, 
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vitta aatem Kominum atque frauds dAwnfa Ig n&mlftllf T{tifi«l|| vatifee* 
ribni ezsiliia moxie damnantur (De O.t. hmtthevim andcrimn 
0/ mm are punished with fiesee^ dishonor ^ chains^ exOe, death, 

2* The ablative with d«, or the accusative with Inter, la idiomatic 
expressions; sA , — 
de alea, fwr gambling, 
de ambitu,yi>r bribery, 

inter sic^ios, as an assassin (among the assassins). 

de vi et mmestatis damniti (Philip, i, 21), convicted of assatdt and treaso^ 

3* The accusative with ad or in to express the penalty fjati): as,— 
ad mortem (Tac.), h death, ad (in) metallr«, to the mines. 

Note.— T he origin of these genitive constructions is pointed at by paoOnlae 
damnEre (Aul. Cell. xx. i, 38), to condemn to pay money, in a case of injury to the 
person ; quantae pectlniae iUdicatl essent (id. xx. i, 47), how much money 
they were adjudged to pay, in a mere suit for debt ; cOnfessI aerie fto dAbltl 
ittdiC&tl (ibid.), adjudgtd to owe an admitted sum due. These expressions show 
that the genitive of the penalty comes from the use of the genitive of value to express 
a sum of money due either as a debt or as a fine. Since in early civilizations alt 
offences could be compounded by the payment of fines, the genitive came to be 
used of other punishments, not pecuniary. From this to the genitive of the 
actual crime is an easy transition, inasmuch as there is always a confusion between 
crime and penal^ (cf. ldxi%,guUty 0/ death), 

3 . Verbs of Feeling. 

ISSIl. Many verbs of Feeling take the genitive of the 
object which excites the feeling. Thus — 

a. Verbs of pity, as misereor and miserSsed, are followed by the 
genitive: as, — 

nuserescite rSgis (Ma, v 5 ii. 573 )*/^^ 

miserere animf non digna ferentis (id. ii. 144), psty a soul that eHdures 
worthy things, . ^ 

But mleeror, commlBeror, bewail^ take the accusative : as, — 
communem condicidnem miserari (Murena 55), bewaU the common lot, 

b. The impersonals mieeret, paenitet, piget, pudat, taedet (or 
partaaaum eat), take the Genitive of the cause of ike feeling oxA the 
Accusative of the person affected: as, — 

hos hominSs ihfamiae suae neqoe pudet neque taedet (Verr. t 3$), them > 
men are neither ashamed nor weary of their dishonor, £Cf, U mpenteih ‘ 
him of the evU,'\ 

mi q^dem miseret parietom Ipaorom (Phil. H. 6g), for my part fpitp the 
very walls, 

mi dvitids mimm piget taedetqne (Sail. Jog. 4), lam deh anddi^gsmted 
with the ways of the state, 

decemvir 5 min via pcrtiagum est (Uv. Ui. 67), ymw Mrei tf ^ 


decemvirs* 
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An inficdtiive, a clause, or the accusative (possibly nominative) of 
a neuter pronoun may be used with these impersonal verbs (except 
mlaeret) Instead of the genitive of a noun : as, — 

me paenitet haec fSolsse, I repent of having done this. 

nihU quod paenitere possit (Cic.), nothing that may cause repentance. 

Miaeret, etc., are sometimes used personally with a neuter pro- 
noun as subject : as,— 

• nonne te haec pudent ('fer. Ad.), do not these things thameyout 
4 . Interest and Rjhfert 

222 ^ The impersonals interest and rgfert take the geni 
tive of the person (rarely of the thing) affected : as, — 

€ 30 d£ ^fererat Milonem perire (Mil. 56), it was the interest of Clodius 
dked'^Milo should die. 

fitddllduin esse aliquid quod ill 5 mm magis quam sua retulisse videretur 
(Jug. Ill), that something must be done which seemed to be more for 
their interest than his 07 on. 

video cnlra quid mea intersit, quid utriusqne nostrum (Fara.vii.23),/^/^ J 
see what is for my good ami for the good of us both. 

The subject of the verb is a neuter pronoun or a substantive clause. 

a. Instead of the Genitive of a Personal Pronoun the corresponding 
Possessive Is used in the ablative singular feminine after interest (»* 
rifert ; as, — 

quid ta& id refert? migni (Ter. Ph. 723), how does that 
much. [See also the last pvo examples al>ove.] 

vthementer intcreratvestri qui patres estis (Plin. Ep, hr, i, 
tury muck to your advantage^ you who are fathers. 

The accusative with ad is used with interest and rifert to ex* 
iress the thing with reference to which one b interested : as, — 

tnigni ad houdrem nostrum interest (Fam. xvL 1), it is of great eonsofuenee 
to our honor. 

fileit etbxn ad fructfb (Varr. R. R. t. 16, 6) it makes a difference as to 
i the crop. 

Note,— V ery rarely the Persem is expressed by ad and the Accusative, or 
(nidi rSfert) by the Dative (probably a popular corruption) : as, — 

quid Id ad mS aut ad meam ram refert (Plautus, Persa 513), whatdif 
fermeo doot that make to me or to my interests P 

quid foetal hitdin&ara^ (Hor, Sati. 1.49), wkat Mffertssto 

does Umtdie to moitdio iiviioitkim tiu limits of natural denreP 
iiR tebem dideoitof (Tae. Ana. EV. 4^ 
totOoddspyrmce. 


^^Wmuldbe^ 
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9 . VWbm ot PlMity ud WaiA 

223. Some verbs of Plenty and Want goram the geni. 
tive: as, — 

qiifii est quod d9fSn8i5ni8 indigeat? (Rose. Am. 34), wJkai is uloi 
needs defence ? 

satagit rSrain suarum« he has hU hands fuU imth his mm affairs* 

Note. — But verbs of plenty and want more commonly take the ablative (see 
843. 848. exc4>t IndigeO, satagB. 

6 . Other Verb*. 

a* The genitive sometimes follows potior, get possession of; as 
always in the phrase potirl rSnim, to be master of affairs. Thus,— 

ilUus rSgnX potiri (Fam. i. 7, 5), to become master of that kiftgdom. 
Geanthes solem dominari et rerum potirl putai (Acad. ii. 126), Cteanthes 
thinks the sun holds sivay and is lord of the universe. 

But potior usually takes the ablative (see § 249). 
b. Some other verbs rarely take the Genitive : — 

1 V By analogy with those mentioned in § 22 1 : as, — 

neque huius sis veritus feminae primariac (Ter. Ph. 971), and you had 
no respect for this highborn lady. 

3, As akin to adjectives which take the genitive : as, — 

fastidit mei (Plant. Aul. 245), he disdains me. [Cf. fAstldidann.] 

Studet tni (quoted N. D. iii. 72), he is zealous for you. [Cf. stttdi 5 siui.J 

3. In imitation of the Greek ; as, — 

institiaene prius mirer, bcUine labdrum (/En. xi. 136), shall / rather 
admire [his] justice or his toils in %var t 
neque ille sepositi ciceris nec longae invidit avSnae (Hor* Sat. ii. 6. 84), 
nor does he grudge his garnered feas^ etc. [But cf. invldtui, pareiui.] 
abstineto irarum (I lor. Od. iii. 27. 69), refrain from wrath (but cf. 
§§ 223, 243./. Rem.). 

lab&nim decipiiur (Hot. Od. ii. 13. 38), he is beguiled ef his woes. 
nec aermbnia fallcbar (Plaut. Ep. 239), nor did / miss the conversation. 
me labdmm levas (Plant. Rud. 2 ^ 1)9 you relieve me of my doubles. 

The apparent Genidve auintX (really I-ocative) is used with a 
few verbs of feeling and the like (cf. § 218. c. Rem.) : as,— 

Andpho me excruciat animl (Ter. Ph. 187), Anti^ koriuret mieti 
(me in my mind)# 

aiiiiiif pended (R Merc. lam in smpeme. 

mi 1^2)9 my mind me. r 

S09 by analogy, dadfdebain »entls (R Epi 4 13S), /uift^futif'mfyhehd. 
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IV. Pecuuar Genitives. 

d* A genitive occurs rarely in Exclamations^ in imitation of the 
Greek {Genitive of Exclamation') : as, — 

di immortalet, merdmom leptdi (Plaat. Most 91 2), good heavens ! what a 
charming bargain. 

foederis hca taciti (Prop. iv. 7. 21), alas for the unspoken agreement, 
e. The genitive is often used with the ablatives oausa,^ gr&tia,/tf!r 
tkeedkeofi erg6, because of\ and the indeclinable Instar, like\ also 
with prldiS, the day before i postrldiS, the day after \ tenus, as far 
ast as, — 

^ honoris catisa, with due respect (for the sake of honor). 

^ vcrbi gratia, for example. 

cius legia ergo, on account of this law. 

equus instar montis (rii!n. ii. 15), a horse like (the image of) a mountain, 
laterttm tenus (ri^n. x. 210), as far as the sides, 

Note 1.— >Of these the genitive with oausE is like that in nOmen tns&nlae 
(§ ai4./). The others are of various origin. 

Note 2. — In prose of the Republican Period prIdiS and postxidiS are thus 
used only in the expressions prldlft (postrldld) filus diSI, the day before {after) 
that (cf. the eve, the morrow of that day). Tacitus uses the construction with other 
words ; as, poatrldlS Inaidi&rum. the day after the plot. For the accusative, see 
( a6i. a. Tenus takes also the ablative {^ 26a e). 

II. -DATIVE. 

Note.— The Dative seems to be closely akin to the Locative (ci hmne^ 

with oU% to a house), and must have had the primary meaning of to pt tewar^s, * 
But this local meaning appears in Latin only in the poets ({ 3915. A 3) and in 
some adverbial forms (as © 5 , UlO, thither, cf. § 148. note, 7). 

In Latin the Dative has two classes of derived meanings:— 

1. The Dative denotes an object not as caused by the action, or direct^ 
effected by it (like the Accusative), but as reciprocally sharing in the action or 
rec^adug it comciously or actively. Thus in dodit puerO librum, he gave the 
boy a booh, or fdclt mlbi iiiKlrlaii:^ he did me a wrottg, there is an idea of the 
bey receiving the book, and of my feeling the wrong. Hence expressions denoting 
persons or thiegs with personal attributes arc more likely to be in the dative than 
those denoting mere things,* Sec examples under f 224. 

This difference Ixjtween the Accusative and the Dative {ix. between the Direct 
4Uid the Indirect Object) depends upon the point of view implied in the verb or 
existing in the mind of the writer. Hence verbs of similar meaning (to an Englisli 
mind) often differ in the case of their object (sec § 227. tf and b). 

9. The Dative is used to express the pmfose of an action or that for which It 
emeee (see { ^33). This constru^on is especially used with abstract expressions, or 
8um Implying an action. « 
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These two classes of Datives apf»roach each other in some cases and axa 
occasionally confounded, as in { 234 (cf. especially { 2^ 3% 

The uses of the Dative, arranged practically, are the following : — 


1. As Indirect Object 

(general use) : 

2. Special or Idiomatic 

Uses: 




With Transitives ({ as*,), 
a. With Intransitives (}$ 226-Ta8, 230). 

" 1. Of Possession (with esse) ({ ^31). 
a. Of Agency (with G.^rundive) ($ 23a), 

3. Of Purpose or End (predicate u^e) (§ 2331, 

4. Of Fitness, etc. (with Adjectives) (§ 234). 

5. Oi Reference {dcUtvus commoiiXj 235, 236). 


224. The Dative is used of the object indirecHy affected 
by an action. 

This is called the Indirect Object (§ 177). It is usually denoted in 
English by the Objective with to or for. Thus, — 

dat librum puero, he ^nes a book to the boy, 

cedite tempori, yield to ike occasion. 

provincia Ciceroni obtigit, the prcnnnce fell by lot to Cicero, 

inimicis non credimus, we do not trust [to] our enemies, 

civitatis saluti consulite, consult for the safety of the State, 

SIC tnihi videtur, so it seems to me, 

indicavit mihi Pansa, Pansa has made known to me. 

hoc tibi spondeo, / promise [to] you this. 


1 . Indirect Object with Transitives. 

225. The Dative of the Indirect Object with the Accu- 
sative of the Direct may be used with any transitive verb 
whose meaning allows (sec § 1 77 ) : as, — 

do tibi librum, I give you a book, 

illud tibi affirmo (Fam. i. *f)^this / assure you. 

commendo tibi cius omnia negotia (Kaiii. i. ^ otl his affairs in 


dabis profeetd misericordiae quod iracundiae negavisti (Dei. 40),,y<>« 
will surely grant to mercy what you refused to wrath, 
litleras a te mihi stator tuus reddidit (Fam.il. 17), delweredto me a letter. 

a. Many verbs have both a transitive and an intransitive use (5 177. 
note). These take either the Accusative with the Dative, or the 
Dative alone: as, — 

hanc pecuniam tibi credo, I trust this money to you, [Transitive.] 
in hie re tibi credo, I trust you in this, [Intransitive.] 

h Certain verbs implying motion vary in their constm^tion 
the Dative of the In^rea Object and the Acscusadve^^ ^ ttsAtd 
Motion (§ 258. 1 ). Thui^ "" 
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L Some verbs take the Accusative (with or without a preposidou) 
iiKStead of the Indirect Object, when the idea of Motion prevails 
(S 258): as,— 

litteras qois ad PompSinm scrips! (Att. iii. 8), the letter which I have writ^ 
ten [and sent] to Pompey, [Of non quo haberem quod tibi scriberem 
(Att. iv. 4), not that I had anyOiing to write to you,"] 

Utterae extemplo RSmam scriptae (Liv. xli. 16), a letter zms immediate^ 
wriUen [and sent] to Pome, 

i iMites in fhgam dat (B. G. v. 51), he puts the enemy to flight, [Of. nt me 
dem fngae (Att. vii. 23), to take to flight^ 
eir saepius ad m§ litteras dedisses (Fam. iv. 4), why you had several times 
written letters [addressed] to me, 

nullas eis praeterquam ad te et ad Brdtnm dedi litteras (id. iii. 7), I have 
given to them (the messengers) no letters (addressed) to you, etc. 
omnes rem ad Pompmiun deferri volant (id. i. i), all wish die matter to 
be put in the hands of Pompey, 

^ an iterum se reddat in arma (.^. x. 684), or should throw himself again 
into the fight (only poetic). 

2. On the other hand, many verbs usually followed by the Accusative 
with ad or in, take the Dative when the idea of motion is merged in 
some other idea ; as, — 

nec quicquam quod non mihi Caesar detulerit (Fam. iv. 13), and 

which Casar did not communicate to me, ''a: 

mihi litteras mittere (Fam. vii. 12), to send me a letter, 
cum librum tibi mis! (id. vii. 19), I sent you that book, 

Catonem tuum mihi mitle (id. vii. 24), send me your Caio, 
cures ut mihi vehantur (id. viii. 4, 5), take care that they be conveyed to me, 
cum alius alri subsidium ferrent (B.G. il 26), rOhile one lent aid to another, 
qutbus (copiis rex Dciiitnrus) unperitSribaa nostris auxilia mitteret (Deiot 
22), with which (troops) kbsg D, mi^ send reinforcements to our 
generals, 

5. In poetry the l%nd of Motion is often expressed by the dative 
(see $ 258. note 1). 

c. For the Dadve of the person and the Accusative of the thing after 
vcibs oi threatening and the like, see § 227./. 

eL Certain verbs may take either the Dative of the person and the 
Accusative of the thing, or (In a different sense) the Accusative of the 
person and the Ablative of the thing: as,— 

donat eorhnie snSs, he presents wreaths to his memt or, 

ddnat enOe oordnis, he presents his men with wreaths, 

vlaettla eximre eShi (Ov. M. vii 772), to shake effthekmsk (from liliiiadf)^ 

emiilXSSlI exnft (B. G. v. 51), ho tirippedthem alt of their arms, 

ixam ammiltte edspeigm (H.II. 88), to sprinkle dke altar with hhad 

iteae ean^fitewl edspergetsy iotprMdohiooels^fomdke altar. 



HaB^aa&] Dative with iAttramitives. asi- 

Stt^ SW dflaS, ImpectUt, ladnS, axafi, a4qp«i^5, . bspargd^. ; 
oizoitiii 45 , circumfimda, prohlbed, Interciadd, and id poetry 
aooiiigd, impUcd, and similar verbs. 

Note I.—Interdlod.y&^irf, takes either (i) the dative of the person und the 
accusative of the thing, or (a) the dative of the person and the ablative of the thing : 
as,-- ^ 

interdixit hisiridnibus soaenam (Snet. Dom. 7), Ae forhudi’ the actcrs [to 
appear on] Uftv (he prohibited the stage to the actors), [Cf. in. 
terdictum est mare AntiaU populo (Liv. viii. 14), ua was forbidden 
to the people of AniiutnJ^ 

feminia (dat,) purpurae nsu interdicenitis (Liv. xxxiv. 7), shaU we forbid 
women the wearing of purple? 

aquft et ignX alicui interdicere, to forbid the use of fire and water* 

Note s. — The Dative with the Accusative is used in poetry with many verbs 
oi preventings protecting, and the like, which usually take the Accusative and Abla* 
five. InteroltLdd and arced sometimes take the Dative and Accusative, even in 
proae: as,*— 

hisoe omnis adiids ad Sullam intercludere (Rose. Amer. iio)» to shut 
these men off from all access to Sulla (close to them every approach). 
[Cf. uti frdmento cpmmeatuque Oaesarem intercluderet (B. G. i. 48). 
to shut Casar off from grain and supplies,’] 
bniie (oestrum) arcebis pecorl (Georg, iii. 154) shall keep this away 
from the Jlotk. [Cf. ilium arcuit Galli& (Phil. v. 37), he excluded him 
from Gaul*'] 

ahlstitium pecori defendite (EcL vii. 47), keep the summer heat from ike 
/loci* 

e* Verbs which in the active voice take the accusative and dative 
retain the dative when used in the passive : as, — 

hmec nhbls nuntiantur, these things are told us. [Active ; haeo [quldam] 
nhlns ndntiat.] 

Orasib ^vitiae non in videntur, Crassus is not envied for his wealth* [Active : 
Craaid (Uviil&s non invidet.] 

decern talenta oppidanis imperantur, ten talents are exacted 0/ the towns* 
people* [Active: imperat oppid&nis decern tidenta.} 

2 . Zndireot Object with Z&ttaziaitivea« 

226. The Dative of the Indirect Object may be used 
■with any Intransitive verb whose meaning alloais : as, — 

cSdsuit arma togae (Phil. ii. 20), lei arms give place bo thegmn, 

Ca&d lespondet, he replies % Casar, 

GMad lefpondelttr, Ceesetr is replied is f 
oddloitts JDfintiS, vse beUem tie messes^* 

AiB csSditaUa tie 
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respond! maxlims eriminibut (PWl. ii 36), / Aave anmered ike hiofuiesi 
charges. 

Tit ita cuiqoe eveniat (id. i I 9 )f that it may so turn out to each. 

Note i.— 'I ntransitive verbs have no Direct Object, The' Indirect Object, 
therelbre, in these cases stands alone (but cf. } 225. a), 

NOfE 9k^CM6tyietd, sometimes takes the Ablative of the thing along with 
the Da^ of the person : as,— 

Cedire alicui poisSi^dbe hortorum (Milon. 75), to give up to one tki 
' . pmession of a garden, 

'1 ' 

' ill. Many phrases consisting of a noun with the copula aum or 
a copulative verb are equivalent to an intransitive verb and take a kind 
of indirect object (cf. § 235) : as, — 

auctor esse alicui, to advise or instigate one (cf. persn&ded). 

quis huio rei testis est (Quine. 37), who testifies (is witness) to this fact? 

is finis popnlatidnibus fuit (Liv. ii. 30), this put an end to the raids, 

b. The dative is sometimes used without a copulative verb in a sense 
approaching that of the genitive (cf. §§ 227. 235. a)\ as, — 

legatus C^aesari, a lieutenant to Casar (i,e. a man assigned to Caesar), 
ber^ fritri suo, his brother's heir (heir to his brother), 
ministrl sceleribus, agents of crime. 

Note, — The cases in a and b differ from the constructions of § 227. note 2, 
and i 035 in that the dative is more closely connected in idea with some single #6Td 
to which it serves as an indirect object. 

3. Dative with Special Verba. 

Many verbs of apparently transitive meaning in English correspoiid 
to verba Intransitive in Latin. Thus : — 

227* Most verbs signifying to favor^ It elp^ please^ trusty 
and their contraries ; also to believe^ persuade^ command^ 
abtytt siTve^ resist, envy, threaten, pardon, and spare} take 
the dative : as. — 

cur mihi invides, why do you envy me? 

Itt i hi parcit atque Ignoscit, he spares and pardons me, 
l^osce patrio dolM (Liv, iii. 48), excuse a father's grief 
aoatibiia opitulari poteram (Fam. Iv. 13), I was able to help the guUty„ 
aSn oatnibuB servid (Att, xiii. 49), / am not a servant to every man, 
com eeieria turn mihi ipai displiced (Fam. iv. 13), I dissatisfy other 
peopte and myself too, 

s These liicliicie» among othen, the l^owfng: advetaor,, erSdd, thveS. 
Mb, !a»6acd, inviaeO, Siiaoor, aOaeStkaed, reaiatS, noceS. 

pared, ptaosd, eervid, ataded, ftulkted (pemoided)* temperd, 
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Boa {Mraan opome <kL xiii. 27), iwUf^e m paim. 
ific mOu persttifll (Cat M.jS), so I havt permsaded ^setf. 
mihi Fabiui ignoscere debebit 91 minus eius flnuM parcere videbor quaiti 
ante coniului (TuU. 3), Fabius will bam w pardon me if / tom to 
tpart kit roptUadon list than^ etc. 

hnio legioni Caesar coufidSbat maxime (B. G. 1 40), in this iegum Cmar 
imttod most. 

Note X.-»ln these verbs the Latin retains an odginal Intransitive meaning. 
Thus ; inviddrOi^/^ was originally to look askance at one; aervire \a to be a 
tlave to; SuAdSre is to make a thing pleasant (sweet) to one, 

Ncrrs a. --Some common phrases regularly take the dative precisely like 
verbs of similar meaning. Such are — 

praesto esse, be an hand (cf. adesse). 
morem gerere, humor (cf. xndrigerari). 
gratmn facere, do a favor (cf. gratific&rf)- 
dicto audiens esse, be obedient (cf. oboedhre). 

cui fidem habebat (B.G. L 19), in whom fu had confideme (cf. cdnfidSbat). 

So also many phrases where no corresponding verb exists. Such are— 

bene (male, pulchre, aegre, etc.) esse, to be well {Jill^ etc.) eg. 

inihriam facere, do injustice to, 

diem dicere, bring to trial (name a day for« etc.). 

agere gratias, to express ofsds thanks, 

habere gratiam, thankful, 

referre gratiam, /j repay a favor, 

opus esse, be necessary, 

damnum dare, inflict an injury, 

acceptum (expensnm) ferre (esse), to credit (charge^ 

honorem hal)ere, to pay honor to, 

a. Some verbs apparently of the same meanings take the Accusative. 
Such are iuvfi, adiuvd, helpi laedS, injure i tubed, otder^ 
dSleotd, Thus,— 

hk polvis ocoliun fneum laedit, Ait dust hurts my eye, [d. rnuha ooulls 
uocent, many things are injurious to the O'va] 

d. Some verbs are used transit wely with the Accusative or iniranst- 
itvefy with the Dative without perceptible difference of meaning. 

Such are addlor (generally accusative), aexnulor (tarely dative), 
oomitor, dfspird, praeetdlor, medeor, medioor Thua,— 

adSIitus eit AntSnlh (Nep. Att 8), he flattered Antony, 

Kerdaeia (Tac. Ann. stvi. 19), to patter Nero, 

€, Some verbs amused with the Accusatii^ or 
nidi the Dative with a difference of meaning.* 

- I — ■ - - ■ - 

> Sm Lerieen tmaer ecmmilB, otqM, InaIsM, xnaal^ pnmn u tH 
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pwli eSniitot (Off. L^), Aiy t»mult far a partaf Ai tUhnn. 
cum tS consiiliiltteiii (Fam. xl 29), when / had consult^ you, 
metttint poaulbi (Pbut Am. 1 113)9 anxious )or ihi children. 
nee metttunt dete (Ter. Hec 772), they fear not even the gods. [So also 
Mmeft.] 

prosplcite patriae (Cat iv. 3), have regard for the State. 
prospicere iSd«m senectuti (Liv.iv.49), to provide a habiiatim for Mage 
[So also pr$Tide 5 .] 

Kote.— FI dO and oOnfldd, trust, take either the Dative or &e Ablative : aS| — 
legionit decimae cai quam maxime confid^at (B. G. I. 42), of the tend 
legion, in which he had the utmost confidence. 
multum natar& loci confidebant (B.G.i. 9), they had great confidence in 
the strength of their position (the nature of the place). 


d. Some verbal nouns — as Inaidiae, ambush \ invidia, envy- 
take the datl^ like the verbs from which they are derived : as, — 
invidia conStili (Sail.), ill-will against the consul (cf. invideo). 
obtemperatio legibus (Leg. i. 42), obedience to the laws (cf. obte 
sibi ipM responsio (De Or. iii. 54), an answer to himself (cf. it 
Note. ^ In these cases the dative depends immediately upon the ^ 
of the noun and not on any complex idea (ct { 226. a and 



e. The Dative is also used : — 

I. With the impersonals Ubet (Inbet), it pleases % licet, U^is 
aUawed' as,— 


quod mihi maxime lubet (Fam. i. 8, 3), what most pleases me. 
quasi tibi non licerct (Fam. vi, 8), as if you were not permitted. 

2. With verbs compounded with aatia, bene, and male : as. — 

mlhl ipse nomquam satisfacio (Fam. i. l), I never satisfy myself . 

, opUmb vlrb maledicere (Deiot. 28), to speak ill of a most excellent man. 
pulchrum cst benefaccre reipdblioae (Sail. Cat. 3), it is a glorious thing tc 
benefit the State, 

Note.— These arc not real compounds, but phrases, and were apparently fell 
as such by the Romans. Thus 

eatis oflScio med, aatia tlldtiitib volantad qu! a me hoc pedverunt fWefai-m 
esse arbitrabor (Verres v. 130), that enough has been done for, etc. 

t ^ With the following : grAtifloor, grAtnlor, haereO (rardy), ndbO, 
plandd, probd, ataded, supplied, exoelld : as, — 

^fiaerentem MpiU corjmam (Hot. S, i. 10), a wreath clinging to the head. 
PCmpiid 11 gratihcilri putant (Fam. i t)« they suppose they are 
serpiM. 

^ pedmltfwpc^^ (K* 'D., ^ ,4)* ^ to answer. 

oil Mhm (Fam. vt / ew^gritulate you, u^ dear BaPkm 

mild plaade ^ toai ^or. S. i u feS), /ig|||||^ 



If SOT, ssa] . Dathfe vdtk' Cim^iounds. 


car tlU Ue fcStlficer nescio '(F«in.L 

in this f dan*i h$pw* ^ 


com inimici M* Fontei Tdbis ac pc^iilb R6man$ minentiir, amict io«|krot» 
pinqui auppllcent rdbis (Fonteius 35), while the enemies ^ : 

$eius are threatening you and the Beman people too^ while his''frim 0 ^ 
and relatives enre beseeching you^ 

nt volserinl^ popiil 5 suppHcare (Leg. Agr. 18), when they wished to 
make supplication to the people* 


Note. — M lsoeO and iunfir 5 sometimes take the dative (see { 248. a, Reni.). 
flaere 5 usually takes the ablative, with or without in. 

/. Many verbs ordinarily intransitive often have an Accusative of the . 
direct object along with the Dative of the indirect (cf. § 225. a) \ as, -* 4 

cai cum rex omcem ininitaretur (Tus. i. 102), when the king threatened . 
him with the cross. 

imperat qppld&nis decern talenta, he exacts of the tovmspeople ten talents* 
omnia MbI ignoscere (Veil. ii. 30), to pardon onds self everything^ 
^Orassddlvitiaa non in video, / do not envy Crass us his wealth* 


4, Dative with Compounds. 


2Si8. Most verbs compounded with ad, ante, con, In, 
inter, ob, post, prae, pr5, sub, super, and some with oiroum, 
are followed by the dative of the indirect object : as, ^ 

neque enim adsentior els (l^el. i^)>/or / do not agree with them, 
tempestatii ohsequi artis est (l*am, 1. 9), it is a point of skitl to yield lo the 
weather, 

omnibus negbtiis non interfuit solum sed praefuit (id. i. 6), he not only had 
a hand in all matters^ but took the lead in them. 
quantum natura bominis peoudibus antecedit ((>£,1.105), so far as man* s 
nature is superior to brutes* 

ncc nnquam succumbet inimlcis (Dei. 7 fi)^he will never yield to his foes* 
ilfis Hbellis ndmen suum inscribunt (Arch. 26), they put their own name 
to those papers* 

cor mihi te offers, ac meis conunod^ ufficis et obstas (Rose. A. 112), why 
do you offer yourself lo me, and then hinder and withstand my ad* 
vant^ef 

Note x. — !n these cases the dative depends not on the praposltlon, hut om 
the compound verb in its acquired meaning. Hence if the acquired 
Is not soiled to an indirect object, the original conttruction^f the 
verb remains or some difkmii construction arises. Thus in odtvooat 
he edits his mem together^ the idea of calling is not so modified as tUmake aft hMfh- i 
reel shjieei appropriate. So bomlnem interllcaxw, to make im wi^'i 
(tmidm)* But In ppaoiionre 

m<ki^ ‘in ekarge a/s mi^ the ides resulting from the compothiail'li saMi to ah 
tadirect otject (sw also and f 
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Note ai ««*Some of these being originally transitive take also a direct 
object; as, nd offeitous nCs perlcuUs (Off- i. 83), that we nugf not expose tmr> 
telves to perik. 

Note 3.-«‘Tbe construction of § 228 is not different in its nature from that of 
{{ 395 and 226; but the compound verbs make a convenient group. 

a. Some compounds of ad, ante, ob, with a few others, have acquired 
a transitive meaning, and take the accusative (cf. § 237. d)\^ as,— 

BOS oppugnat (Fam. i. i)^ he opposes zes. 

quis audeat bene coznitatum aggredi (Phil. xii. 25), who would dare 
encoueUer a man welt attended^ 
mffnus ohire (Lacl. 7), to attend to a duty. 

h. The adjective obvius and the adverb obviam with a verb take 
ibe dative : as, — 

t ic obvius el futures non crat (Mil. 47), if he was not intending to get 
in his way, 

mini obviam venisti (Fam. ii. 16)^ you came to meet me. 
c. When place or motion is distinctly thought of, the verbs mentioned 
m § 228 regularly take a noun with a preposition, instead of the dativig : as, 
in vlsceribtts inhaerere (Tuscul. iv. 24), it remains fixed in the vitals. 
homini coniuncto mdcum (Tullius 4), to a man united to me, » 
convenit mihl cum adversarib (Tullius 23), my adversary and 
agrees to me with my adversary). . 

cum hdo concurrit ipse Eumen^ (Ncp. Bum. 4, t), with him JSupraKm' 
himself engages in combat (runs together), 
quae a ccteraruni gentium mdre dissentiunt (Fonteius 30), which differ 
from the custom of all other nations, ‘ 
inserite oculds in curiam (Fonteius 43), fx your eyes on the senate-house, 
ignis qui est ob 5 a olTusus (Univ. 49), the fire which is diffused before the sight, 
obicitur contra istorum impetda Macedonia (Fonteius 44), Macedonia is 
set to withstand their attacks. [Cf. si quis v6bis error obiectus (Cwc. 
5), if any mistake has been caused you. se iniecturos vobis causam 
deliberandi (Caecina 4), that they would give you occasion for eon- 
sideringi\ 

ill segetem flamma incidit (iEn. il 304), the fire falls upon the standing corn. 
NOIX — But the usage varies in different authors, in different words, and often 
In die same word in the same sense. The dictionary must be consulted for each verb. 

SI20« Many verbs of taking away^ and the like take the 
||Bitive (especially of a person) instead of the Ablative of 
Sti^jaration (§ 243) ;• as, — 

t Such verbs are mnnredior, ade6, antecSd 5 . antaed, aategredior, 
MivaaUI, teO. bbad, otfandd, oppOinril, aubed, praaoSdd. 

* The dativt In Ibfie canstmctkms rqpteseais the acdmi as dme to the oUeot 
iBd b dm team vii4d am die aUnd^ 

# 8iMb Mbs nia oam^^oaads of 88, aac, and » ibr el bd* 
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miillerf annlum detrixit, ke ioak a rin^JpA Oie Twmam* 
bona xaihi abstuHsti, you have robbed me of my gains. 
vitaiQ adulescentibnavis aufert (C. M. 71), violence derives young men of 
life, 

nihil enim tibi detraxit senectus (Fam. i. 5, h)^ for age has robbed you, etc* 
nec mihi hunc errorem extorqueri volo (C. M. 85), nor do I msh thU 
error wrested from me. 

a. The distinct idea of motion, — and, in general, names of things, 
require the ablative with a preposition (§ 258. a): as, — 

ilium ex periculO'Cripuit (B. G. iv. 12), he dragt^eJ htm out of danger. 

b. Sometimes the dative of the person and the alilative of the thing 
with a preposition are both used with tlie same verb : as, — 

victoriam eripi sibi e manibus, that victory shotdd he loresled from his 
hands (cf. § 243. h). 

c* The dative is often used by the poets in constructions which 
would in prose require a noun with a piepositioii. So especially with 
verbs of contending (§ 248. b) : as, — 

ctmtendis Homero (Prop. i. 7, vie with Homer. [In prose; cum 

Homero.] 

placitdne ctiarn pugnabis axndri (Ailn. iv. 38), will you struggle even against 
a love that pleases you ? 

tibi certat (Eel. v. 8), vies with you. [tecum.] 

diflfert sermoni (Hot. S. i. 4. 48), differs from prose. [& aermone, § 243.] 
solstitium pecori defendite (Eel. vii. 47), keep the noontide heat from the 
flock, [a pecore.] 

lateri abdidit enscin (/En. ii. 553), buried the sword in his side, [in latere, 
$ 260. a,] 

[For the Dative instead of ad witli the Accusative, see $ 225. b, 3.] 

230 . The pas.sive of intransitive verbs that govern the 
dative can be used only impersonally (§ 146. d). Such 
verbs retain the dative in this use (cf. § 225. /). 

cui pare! potuit (Liv. xxi. 12), who could he spared ? 
non modo non invidetur illi aetati vcruui etiam favetur (Off. ?i. 45), that 
age (youth) is not only not envied, but is even favored. 
iempori serviendum est (Fam, ix. 7), we must serve the exigency of the occa* 
sion (the time). 

5 , Dative of Pooseeeiott. 

231 . The Dative is used with mss and sim^ wofds to 

denote Possession: as, — ' ' 
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hmnfaT com deo «iiililitad8|llK (Ctc.), fitou hat a Uieneu to Cod (there is 
to man, etc.). 

quibna opea nnllae sunt (Sail. Cat. 37), [those] have no wealth, 

est mihi domi pater (Eel. iii. 33), / have a father at home. 

Remark. — The Genitive or a Possessive with esse emphasizes the possessor; 
die Dative, the feet of possession : as, liber est mens, the book is mine (and no 
oilS*%else); est tnibi liber, I have a book (among other tilings). The latter is 
the usual form to denote simple possession, since habe5, have, generally signifies 
holdf often with some secondary meaning: as, — 

legionem quam secum hal^ebat (B. G. i. 8), the legion which he kept with 

him, 

deltas habere libldin^ (De Or.), to keep the passions under control, 

a. Compounds of esse take the dative (except abesse and posse) : 
as,— 

deest mihi pecunia, I lack money, 

quid mihi prodcrit? in ivhat will it help me (what will it profit me)? 

b. After n6inen est, and similar expressions, the name is usually 
put in the dative by a kind of apposition with the person : as, — 

cui Afric&no fuit cognomen (1/iv. xxv. 2), lohose (to whom) surname was 
AfHcanus, 

puero ab inopia Egerio iiulitum ndinen (I.iv. i. 34), the name Egeriuswas 
given the boy from his poverty, 

Co The name may al.so he in apposition with ndmen ; or in later 
l^atin in the genitive (cf. § 214./) : as, — 

am ndmen Arethuaa (Ver. iv. 118), [a fount] called Arethusa (to which 
is the name Arethusa). 

puero numen est Marcus (Marci), the boy's U€ime is Af arcus (to the 
hoy, etc.). 

Q. Mctelld |||laoe<ionici numen inditum est (Vel. Pat. i. 11), to Q, Afe/ellus 
the name of Alacedonicus was given, 

6. Dative of the Agent. 

232* The Dative of the A^cnt is u.secl with the gerun- 
dive, to denote the person on whom the necessity rests : 
as, — 

hsec vftlns prdvincU est defendenda (Man. 14), this province is for you to 
defend (to lie defended by you). 

mihi eat pugnandum, I hat»e to fghi (J.e, the need of fighting is to me; 
compare mihi eat liber. I have a book, § 231. Rem.). 

Note. This is the regular way of expressing the agent with the Second or 
Fsialvc Per^r^atk; Ckmjfugation (§ 113. d %), But when a dative is expressed 
fovemed by the mb ktdd, and rarely at other times, the agent is denoted by the 
Abfethre with ab ($ to avoid ambiguity: aa,— 
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qvilnu est fi vSb&iconstilendum (l^. m * 6),/<v wk»m ymt mmt cm- 
suit (for whom it must be consulted by you), 
rem ab omnibus v|bl8 providendam (Rabir. 4), that the matter must 
be attended to by all of you, 

(Cf.istI prlncipes et sibi et ceteris populi Romani univeisl auctoritat! pS- * 
rendum esse fateantur (I>eg. Man. 64), let these le.viin^ men admit that 
both by them and by everybody else the authority of th> Roman pgdple 
as a whole must be obeyed. [Here there was no dangei of ambiguity.] 
a. The dative of the agent is common after perfect participles 
(especially when used in an adjective sense), but rare after other 
parts of the verb : as, — 

mihi delTberatum et constitutum est (Leg. Ag. i. 25), / have deliberated 
and resolved (it has been deliberated by me), 
mihi res tota pro visa est (Verres iv. 91), the matter has been fully fro- 
vided for by me. 

sTc dissimilUmis hestolia commfiniter ibus quaeritur (N. D. ii. 123), so 
by very diff^erent creatures food is sought in common. 

h. The dative of the agent is used by the poets and later writers 
after almost any passive verb : as, — 


neque cernitur uUi (/En. i. 440), nor is seen ly any. 

felix est dicta sorori (Ov. bast, iii.), .^he was called hap/>y by her sister. 

c. The dative of the person who sees or thinks is regularly used 
after videor, seem: as, — 

videtur mihi, it seems {or seems good) to me. 
dis aliter visum [est] (d^n. ii. 428), it seemed otherrvise to the gods. 
videor mihi perspicere ipsiiis animum (Kam. iv. 13), / seem (to myself) to 
see the soul of the man htmself. 

Note. — The verb probS-re, approve (originally a mercantifa word), takes a 
Dative of Reference {\ 235), which has become so firmly attached that it is retained 
with the passive, seemingly as Dative of Agent : as, — 

haec sententia et illi et nobis probabalur (l am. i. 7, 5), this view met both 
his appfmml a^d mine (was ma<lc acceptable both to him and to me) 
mihi egregie probata est dratio tua(Tu.‘>cul. iv. S),your discourse was very 
satisfactory to me. 


7. Dative of the Purpose or End. 

233 . The Dative is used to denote the Purpose or 
End. 

Hiis constracdoii, once apparentljr general in its tise,ftniains in on}, 
a few constructions. Thus— 
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4 . The dative of an abstract noun Is used to show that far which m 
iMng serves or which U accomplishes (Dative of Service), often with 
another dative of the person or thing affected 

tei pnblicae clfidS sunt (Jug. 85), ihey are ruin to the State (for a disaster), 
migno usoi noftns fait (B. G. hr. 25), it was of great sert iee to our men 
(for great use). 

tertiam aciem nostris Buhsidio misit (id.i. 52), he sent the third line as a 
relief to our men, 

omnia deerant quae ad reticiendit naves erant fUmi (id. iv. 29), all things 
were wanting which were of me for repairing the ships. 
cvcnit facile dis cordi cssct (Liv. i. 39), tlurt came to pass easily lihiih 
was desired by the gods (tuas for a pleasure [lit. heart] to the gods). 
Note. — The word frOgt used as an adjective is a dative of this kind as, — 
c^s me dicere inimicum frugi (Cic.), you compel me to call my enemy honest. 
homing satis fortes ct plane frugi (Vcir. iii. 67), men brave enough ana 
thoroughly honest. 

(Cf. ero frBgi bonac (Plaut. Pseud. 468), / wilt be good for something.) 

h The Dative of Purpose of concrete nouns is used in prose in a 
few military expressions, and with freedom in poetry; as,— 

reoeptui canere, to sound a retreat. 

locum oastris capei e, to uleci a site for a camp. 

optavit locum r 9 gn 5 (/En. iii. 109), chose a place for a kingdom. 

Note,— The construction of punjose or end is found in the dative of the 
Gerundive (} 999^ b) and after Adjectives 234). 


8 L Dative with Adjeotivea. 

2M. The dative is used after adjectives or adverbs, to 
denote that to which the given quality is directed^ for which 
it exists^ or towards which it tendse 


1 The following chamctenstlcs have been observed in the use of the Predicate 
Dative (dative of Service) : t.the noun is semi-abstract ; w ^ is so used only io the 
•ingttliir; 3. it it '*used predicaiively"; 4. generally with wisse; $. rarely qualified 
by an adjective , 6. or by a genitive or a phnise; 7. but few nouns are used in this 
way; 8. the use and »ts limitations ap{>ear to be governed by custom, not by any 
prindple. It Is common with at>Qut 40 nouns, and is found with 185 In all. Of 
these ddnO, mtlueii. vltiC, are not used with esse. The verbs with which It 
exists arc hebed, dd, diod, dtlcd. pdnd, vertd, with esse and its equivalents, 
as etc. The nour»s most commonly found in this construction are. adltt- 
meutd. auxUid, oordl. ortminl. oOrae, damnd. deoorl. dddecorf, ddnff, 
exempld, e9diM,flraud| (damage), hondrt, Indicld, Invldlae, impedlmentd. 
laudl, IftdlbvIUly audd, tnorae, odid, onerl, dm&mentd, praedae, prae« 
MI 5 , probrd, puddii receptul, remedid, saldil, subsidid, terrdri. 
VUid^ WOlupti^ dsul— Eobyli Qimmmsr, II. socvHl leq, 



§ 234 .] Dative ivitk Adjectives, ^ 

a. The dative i$ used with adjectives (and a few adverbs) tyffitnessy 
nearness^ likeness^ service^ inclination^ and their opposites : as, ^ — 

nihil est tarn nSturae aptum (l^sel. 17), nothing u so fitted to nainre, 
nihil difficile amanti puts (Or. 33), J think nothing hard to a lover. 
pompae quam pttgnae aptius (id. 42), fitter for a procession than for 
battle. 

rSbus ipsTs par et aequalis oratio (id. 123), speech equal and Iwel with 
the subject. 

castrls idoneum locum deligit (B. G. i. 49), a suitable place for a camp. 
tribuni ndbis sunt amfcT (Q. Fr. i. 2), the trihine^ are friendly to us, 
Cttpidis rerum talium odidsum fortasse et molestum est carere (Cat 
Major 47), to those who are desirous of suck things ^ it is perhaps hate- 
ful and disagreeable to do without them. 
nec eum . . . aut inviaum deo aut neglectum a ded iudicemus (Nat. D. 

ii. 167), and let us not deem him cithei hateful to God or disreguf ded 
by God. 

esse propitius potest nemini (Nat. I), i. 1 2-0. he cun be giaeious to nobody. 
est hominum generl prospenis et salutaris ille fiilgor (Bepul). vi. iy)ythat 
radiance is favorable and beneficial to the race of men. 
ceterae res quae expetuntur opportunae sunt singulae rebus sluguHs 
(Lael. 22), all other things that are sought aftei are suitable each to 
some particular thing. 

magnis autem viria prosperae .semper omnes res (Nat. 1>. ii. 167), but to 
great men everything is always favorable. 
sides huic no.slro non importuna sermdnl (De Oral. iii. 18), a place not 
unsuitable for this conversation of ours. 
adverslssimi navigantibus vent! (J>. C. iii. 107), winds most adrrrse for 
those who sail. 

sed non quicquid tibi audir^ utile e.st, id mihi dfeere necesse est (f)ffic. 

iii. 52), but not everything that is useful for you to hear is necessary 
for me to say. 

cui fundo erat affluis M. Tullius (Tullius I4)» to which estate M. Tullius 
was next neighbor. 

convenienter naturae vivere (Offic. iii. I3)» l*^^ accordance with 

nature {byxlKirfovfidvuai ry 0i/<rci). 
congruenter natClrae (Fiuib. iii. 26), in harmony with nature. 

Note i. — So, also, in poetic and colloquial use, with Idem ; as, — 
invitum qui servat idem facit Occident! (Hor. Ars. P. 4^7)» who saves 
a man against his will does the same as one who kills him. 

Note 2. — Adjectives of likeness are often followed by atque (Rc), as. So also 
the adverbs aeque, parlter, similiter, etc. The pronoun id«m has regularljr 
atque or a relative. Thus, — 

si parem sententiam bic habet Ic formam (Flaut. Mil. 1251) if he hets 
sense equal to his beauty (like as his beauty), 
te suspicor emdeiii rebus qnibas me ipsum commoverl (Cato / 

suspect you are disturbed by the same things by which tarn* 
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Adjectives of fitness or use take oticner the Accusative with ad to 
denote the purpose or end ; but regularly the Dative of persons: as, — 

aptus ad rem mSitarem,// for a soUtier^s duty, 

locus ad Insidias aptior (Mil. 53), a place fitter for lying in wait. 

nobis utile est ad hanc rem, it is of use tons for this thing, 

c* Adjectives and nouns of inclination and the like may take the 
Accusative with in or ergft : as, — 

Goniis In uxorem (Hor. Ep. ii. 2), kind to his wife, 

<£vina bonitas erga homines (N. D. ii. 60), the divine goodness towards men. 
de benevolentia quam qui.s(|ue habeat erga nos (Offic. i. 47), in regard 
to each man's good will which he has towards us, 
gratiorem me esse in te (Kara. xi. 10), that / am more grateful to you, 

nL Some adjectives of likeness^ nearness^ belonging,, and a few others, 
ordinarily requiring the Dative, often take the Possessive Genitive.' 
Titus,— 

quod ut ill! proprium ac perpetuiim sit . . . optare debetis (Leg. Man. 48), 
which you ought to pray may be secure (his own) and lasting to him. 
fuit h5c quondam proprium populi Romani (Manil. 32), this was once 
the peculiar characteristic of the Korn an people. 
id quod reo maxime necessarium ost (Caccil. 38), a thing which is espe- 
dally necessary for the defendant. 

cum utrlque sih niaximc necessarius (Att. ix. 7, A), since yen* are espe^ 
dally bound to both. 

procurator ae<pic utriusque necessarius (Quinctius ^6), an agent equally 
closely connected with both. 

Note. — The genitive in this construction is not objective like those above, but 
possessive (ct } 214. a). 

1 . The Genitive is especially used with these adjectives when they 
are used wholly or approximately as nouns. Thus, -- 

amicus Oioerbnl, friendly to Cicero. But, Cioerdnis amicus, a friend of 
Cicero ; and even, Gicerbnia aniicissimus, a very great friend of Cicero, 
Greticus et ilius aequalis Paeon (Oral. 215), the Crettc and Us equivalent 
ike Paeon, 

lu erant aifmes isUus (Verr. ii. 36), ^se were this man^s fedows. 

3. After uimilhi, Uks^ the genitive is more common in early writeis. 
Geero uses the genitive of living objects^ and either the genitive or 
dative of things : as, — 

dofnini •hnilis es (Ter.) yosire Hke your master (your master's like). 

' Such aie aoQUlUa, alftnia, amlous, oOguatus, oommCUiis, cOuaaa* 
ftuUnaua, diapir, fiamlUarla, ftalttmua, haimicua, ueonaaftrlue, par, 
paofUiins, proi^iKima8i,prcuipiilua (fegiUar^ge«iitive)»alx&iita, suparatoi^ 
ooatrariu*, aaoavw 
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ut de^mm similBs essemus (Nat. D. i. ^i),tkat we h like the 

slmia quam similis turpissima bestia nobis (Nat. D. i. 97, quoted from 
Enn.), kow like us is that wretched beast the ape I 
si enim hoc illi simile sit, est illud huic (Nat. J). i. ^),/ar if this is like 
that^ that is fike this. 

filius patri similis (Finib. v. 12), a son Uk* his father. 

est similis maiSrum suora (Ter. Ad. ^\\), he's like his ancestors. 

e. The adjectives propior, proximus sometimes, and the adverbs 
propius, proadme more commonly, take the accusative, as if preposi- 
tions, like prope (see § 261. a). 

propius periculum (Liv. xxi. i), nearer to danj^er 

proxime deos accessit Clodius (Milon. 59), Clodius has come very near 
the gods. 

proximus Pompeium sedebam (Cic.), I xoas sitting next to Pomfey* 
proximus mare occanum (B. G. iii. 7), nearest the ocean. 

Note. — T hese words take also the ablative with ab ^ (cf. ( 96a b), 

. 9 . Dative of Reference. 

2dlS. The Dative is often required not by any particular 
word^ but by the general meaning of the sentence : as, — 

tibi aras (PI. Merc, you plough for yourself. 
res tuis tibi hal)e (formula of divorce), keep your goods to yourself, 
laudavit mihi fratrem, he praised my brother (out of regard for me; laudft- 
vit fratrem meum would imply no such motive), 
meritos mactavit honores, taurum Neptdno, taurum tibi, pulcher Apollo 
(iEn. iii. 1 18), he offered the sacrifices due, a bull to Neptune, a bull to 
thee, beautiful Apollo, 

Cfiridm nostro tribunatus conglaciat (Fam. viii, 6 ), our friend Curidt 
iribuneship is frozen up (the tribuneship is frozen up for Curio). 

Note. — The dative in this construction is often called the Dative of Advantage 
or Disadvantage {datlvus commodt aut i^cofumodi), as denoting the person or 
thing for whose benefit or to whose prejudice the action is performed. The 
meaning oC the sentence is complete without the dative, which is not, as in 
the preceding constructions, closely connected with any single word. Thus 
die Dative of Reference is easily distinguishable in most instances even when 
the sentence consists of only two words, as in the first example. 

a. The Dative of Reference is often u.sed to qualify a whole idea, 
instead of the Possessive Genitive modifying a single word : as,^ — 

iter Poenls vel corporibus suis obstruere (Cat. Maj. 75), to block the march 
of the Carthaginians even with their own bodies (to b^k, etc., ibr the 
disadvantage of, etc.). 

se in conspectnm nautis dedit (Verr. v. 86), he put hims^ in si^ tf Mt 
sailors (he put himself to the sailors into sight). 
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ttfffitttr nflil ante ooilai (id. 123), >V cam^s before my eyes (it comes to me 
before the eyei). 

h. The dative is used of the person from whose point of view a situ* 
ation or direction is defined. 

This construction answers to the English as you go in^ and the like. 
The person Is commonly denoted indefinitely by a participle in the 
plural : as, — 

oppidum ptimum Thessaliae venientihus ab Epiro (B. C. lii. 80), (he first 
town of Thessaly as you eome from Epirus (to those coining, etc.), 
laeva parte sinuni intrantibus (Liv. xxvi. 26), on the left as you sail up the 
^tdf (to those entering). 

est urbe Sgressis tumulus (yEn. ii. 71 3 ), there ts, as you come out of the city, 
a mound (to those having come out). 

«. The dative of reference Is (by a Greek idiom) rarely modified by 
nOlflns, volSns, participles of n515, vol5, or by some similar word : as, 

nt quilniS^tie helium invitis aut cupientibus erat (Tac. An. i. 59), as each 
might receive the war reluctantly or gladly 
ttt militibus lal)6a volentibua esset (Jug. 100), that the soldiers might 
assume the task willingly, 

d. The dative of reference is used idiomatically without any verb in 
colloquial questions and exclamations : as, 

quo mihi fortunam (ITor. Ep. 1. 5. 12), of what use to me is fortune t 
unde mihi lapidem (I lor. Sat. ii. 7. 1 16), where can I get a stone f 
quo tibi, Tilli (Hor. Sat. i. 6. 24), what use for you, IWiusf 
e* The dative of reference is sometimes used after Intetjections ; 
as,— 

vae victU, woe to the conquered, 

cm tibi, there, take that ^^thcre, for you) ! [Cf. § 236.] 

bei mihi, ah, me ! 

10. Bthloal Dative. 

2BO* The Dative of the Personal Pronouns is used to 
show a certain interest felt by the }>erson indicated : ^ as, — 
quid mihi Cclsus aglt (Hor.), fray what is Celstts doing? 
ttio Sibi lervit p.itri (Plaut. Capt. Prol.). he sers'cs his twn father, 
at tibi repente venit mihi ( uminius (Kam. ix, 2), but, look you, of a sudden 
comes to me Comini us. 

hem tibi talentum argenti (PI. True. 60), hark ye, a talent cf sihrer, 
quid tibi vis, what would you have, (what do you wish for yourself) ? 

This construedon is called the Ethical Dative {datlvus ithicus'). It is 
really only a spedal case of the dative of reference. 

X Compare ** rii rtsymtt you lo yean fogether .**— You Ukei, 

m 



f|aMkS37.] Accusative tf Direct Object. 

Remark, To expreit FOR meaning msteadp/^mdi/emcg ^ tm 
the ablative with pr5 must be used : as,«^ 

pro patria mori (Hor, Od, liL 2), fo die for ends eeunt9y^ 
pro f?ge, lege, grege (prov,),/»r law^ people. 

ego Ibo pro te (Plant Most), I vdll go instead of you. 


Ill -ACCUSATIVE. 


Note. — T he Accusative originally served to connect the noun loosely with the 
verb-idea, whether expressed by a verb proper or by a verbal noun or adjective. 
Probably its earliest use was to repeat the verb-idea as in the Cognate Accusative 
{run a race, fight a battle, see § 238). From thi» it would be a shor* step to the 
Factitative Accusative (denoting the result of an act, as in make a table, etHH a 
hole, ct { 175. note i). From this last could easily come the common Accusative 
(of Affecting, break a table, plug a hole, see ^ 237), Traces of all these uses appear 
in the language, and the loose connejjtion of noun with verb-idea is seen in the use 
0/ stems in composition 1 (cfc p. 205, head-note). 


The uses of the accusative may be dassified as fbt!ow*s ; 


. Primary Object : 

2. Two Accusatives : 

3. Idiomatic Uses; 


1. Directly affected by the Action ($ 237 )* 

i Effect of the Action { Thing produced (§ a^), 

( Cognate Accusative ($ 238). 

1. Predicate Accusative (of Naming, etc.) ( J 239. o). 

2. Of Asking or Teaching (} 239. c). 

3. Of Concealing 239. d). 

1. Adveif)ial (§ 240. a, b). 

2. Of Specification (Greek Accusative) (§ 040,0^ 

3. Of Extent and Duration (f asa e), 

4. Of Exclamation (§ 240. d). 

5. Subject of Infinitive a40>/). 


X Direct Object. 

237 . The Direct Object of a transitive verb is put in 
the Accusative (§ 177). 

The accusative of the Direct Object denotes (a) that which is directly 
affected, or {b) that which is caused or produced by the action of the 
verb j as» — 

(a) Brutus Caesarem intei fecit. Brutus killed Orsar, 

(b) aedem facere, la make a temple. [Compare proeJiitia pftgiiAra, io 
fight a battle, § 238]. 

Note. — There is no definite line by which transitive verbs can be distinguished 
from intransitive. Verbs which usually take a direct object (expressed or implied) 
are called transitive, but m.any of these are often used intransil'mly or abtohUefy. 


X Compare annlger, armor-bearer, with anuR gerero, to arm • IMlt* 
oen, fyreplayer, with fldlbus oMiet«,ib (play on) sing to the (^wnpara also 
tiaae tEctid (Fiaut.),/4r factoQ touching her, hano her. 
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Tbu» timaO, 1 fear, is transitive in the sentence Inlmioum timeO, / fear 
iftemy, but intransitive {a^solu^) in n 511 tim 5 re« don't be afraid. Again, many 
verbs are transitive in one sense and intransitive in another: as, Helvdti 5 fi 
BUparftvSrunt B 5 m&nl, the Ramans overcame the Helvetians; but nihil 
8UX>6rftbat, nothing remained (was left over). So also many verbs usually 
intransitive may be used transitively with a slight change in their meaning: as, 
liddB, you are laughing: but xnd laughing at me, 

a. The object of a transitive verb in the active voice becomes its 
subject in the passive, and is put in the nominative (§ 177. a): as, — 

Brutus Caesarem interfecit, Brutus killed Caesar, 

Caesar a Hruto interfectus est, Ccesar luas killed by Brutus, 

domam aedificat, he builds a house, 

domus aedihcatur, the house is building (being built). 

b. Many verbs apparently intransitive, expressing feelings take an 
accusative, and may be used in the passfve : as, — 

meum oftMim Idctamque doluerunt (Ses. they grieved {jaX'] my calamity 

and^rrow, 

8*1 non Acrisium risissent luppiter et Venus (Hor. O. iii. 16. $), if Jupiter 
and Venus had not laughed [at] Acrisius, 
ridetur ab omni conventu (Hor. S. i. 7. 22), he is laughed [at] by the whole 
assembly, 

€• Verbs of taste, smelly and the like take an accusative of the 
quality: as, — 

vinnm rcdulens (("ic.), smelling [of] 7oine, 

hcrbam mella sapiunt (Plin.), the honey A?j/«{of] grass. 

Note. — These are properly Cognate Accusatives (§ ^8). 
d. Verbs of motion, compounds of clroum and trftns, and a few others, 
frequently become transitive, and take the accusative (cf. § 228. d) : as, 
mortem obirc, to die (to meet death). 

consulatum ineunt (Liv. ii. 28), they enter upon the consulship, 
neminem convent (I'am. ix. 14), f met no one, 
tt msulam adisset (B. G. iv. 20), if he shouui go to the island, 
transire (lumen (id. ii. 23), to cross the river (cf. § 239. ^). 

QVM qui circumstant senatum (Cat. i. 21), Ahr atizens who stand abostt the 
senate, 

A The accusative is used after the impemonals decet, dQeotat, 
inrmty oportet, falUt, fugit, praeterit : as, — 

il non praeterit (Fam. i. 8), it does not escape your notice, 

Ita nt v 5 a decct (Plant. Most. 729), so as befits you, 
ni pedtbiis deicctat claudere verba (Hor* Sat. ii. i. 28), my delight is 
(it pleases me) to arrange words in measure, 
nee ni ankni (Milt (Lncr. i 13d), awr does iteseppe my ottemHm (elude 
me In mitid)* 
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nls! mS iUlit, ut^ 9 s / am mistaken (nntess it deceives me), 
iovit me tibi tuas litteras profuisse (Fam. v. 2J), if pleased me t^ponf 
Hierary studies kad profited you. 

So after latet in poetry and post-classical prose : as, 

latet plerosque (Plin. ii. 82), it is unknown to most person^. 

Note i.— T hese verbs are merely ordinary trsinsitivcs with an idiomatic signifi* 
cation. Hence most of them are also used personally (cf. 227. 239. d). 

Note a. — Decet and latet sometimes take the dative : as, — 

hostique proplnquo Roma latet (Sil. It xii. 6i<), and Rome Hes hidden 
from the foe close by, 

Sta ndbiB decet (Ter. Ad. 928), thus it befits us. 

‘ Note 3. — Many verbs usually intransitive are sometimes used transitively from 
a similarity of meaning with other verbs that regularly trkc the accusative: as,«- 

multa gemens tgnominiam (Georg, iii. 226), groaning much at the dis- 
grace. [Cf. doleo, § 237. ^.] 

festinare fugam (i^in. iv. 575), to hasten their flight. [Cf. accelero.] 
comptos arsit crines (Ilor. Od. iv. 9. 13), she burned with love for his 
well-combed locks, [Cf. adamd.] 

/. In early and popular usage some nouns and adjectives derived 
from transitive verbs retain verbal force sufficient to govern the accusa- 
tive : as, — 

quid tibi hanc tactio est (Plaut. Poen. 1308), zvhat business have you to 
touch her? [Cf. tango.] 

mirabundl bestiam (Ap. Met. 4, \(s)yfull of wonder at the creature. [Cf. 
muror.] * 

vitabandus castra (Llv. xxv. 1 3), trying to avoid the camp. [Cf. vltfr.] 

g. In early usage the impersonal gerundive with oaae governs the 
accusative (§ 294. c): as, — 

quam nobis ingrcdiendum sit (Cat, Major 6), which (road) we must enter 
upon. [Here Cicero purposely uses an archaic construction.] 
poeniB in morte timendumst (Lucr. i. ill), we have to fear punishment in 
death. 

h. Many verbs ordinarily transitive may be used absolutely (p. 234, 
note), having their natural object in the ablative with d8 ; as, — 

priosquam Pomponius dS cius adventil cognosceret (B. C.iii. loi), brfon 
Pompmius could learn of his comity. [Cf. 8iiu adyentft oUgniUi, 
Ms arrival being c^oaered.^ 

VI 

i For Acemative and Genitive after Impenonals, tdef ast« h 
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2. Cognate Aoouaative. 

238 * A neuter verb often takes the accusative of a 
noun of kindred meaning, usually modified by an adjective 
or in some other manner. 

This construction is called the Connate Accusative or Accusative of 
Kindred Signification, Thus, — 

vltam liitioiem vivere (11 or.), to //rv a safer life. 

tertiam iam aetatem h(jminum vivebat (('ato M. 31), he was now living the 
third generation of men, 

coirc societatcin, to [{*0 toj^clhcr and] form an alliance, 
servitutem servire, to be in slavery. 

a. The Cognate Accusative is often loosely used by the poets: 
as, — 

huic errori similem [errorem] Insamre (I lor. Sat. ii. 3. 62), to suffer a delu* 
si on like this. 

saltare Cyclopa (llur. Sat. i. 5. 63), to dance the Cyclops (represent in 
diancing). 

Bacchaivalia vivere (Juv. ii 3), to live in revellings, 

Ainaryllida rcsonare (Kcl, i. 5), to re-ciho ftlu* name of] Amaryllis. 

intonuit laevinn (/Kn. ii. ^>93), it thundered on the left. 

dulce rideiilein (ilor. CJd. i. 22. 23), sv>eetly smiling. 

aceriia tuens (l.ucr, v. 34), looking fienely. [( ’f. Kng, “ to look daggersr'\ 

Notk. — In the la.st three e.xampleb the cognate accusative has an adverbial 
signifieatton. See Adverbial Accusative, ^ 240. a, 

b, A neuter pronoun or colorles.s noun or adjective is ver)' commoo 
as cognate accusative (cf. §§ 148. d and 240. Thus, — 

Empedocles multa alia pcccnt (^^at. D. i. 29), Empedocles commits 
many other slips. 

ego illud assentior Theophrasto (l>e Or. 184), in this I agree with Theo- 
phrastus, 

multum tc opinio iste fefellit (Vcr. ii. i. 88), yw were much deceived in 
this expectation (this expectation deceived you much), 
quid niS ista laedunt (Agr. U. 32), what harm do those things do me? 

Si uredo aut grandd quippiam nocuit (N. P. hi, 86), if drought or hail 
has done any injury (has harmed at all). 
hOote moneo, I give you this warning (cf. note below), 
id Isetor, / r^'oice at this (cf. note). 

quae homines arant, navigant, etc. (Sail. Cat. 2, 7), what men do in plough^ 
i/^, saiting. etc. 

80 In many common phrases : as, — 

m quid nie se velH (B. G. i. 34), skanidwant anting of him (if be 

should want him in anything). 
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naniqiud inS vii, mn / ^ anything mare for yout (there w nothing yon 
want of me, is there ?), [A common form of leave-taking,] 
quid est quod, etc., why is it that, etc.? 

So, — ‘hoc erat quod (.^n. ii. 664), was it for this that, etc. ? 

Note. — In these cases substantives with a SefotUe meaning would be in some 
jther construction: as,-«> 

in hoc eodem peccat, he errs in this same point 
bonis rebus laetari, to rejoice at prosperity. [Also : In, dS, or ex.] 
de testamento monere, to remind one of the wilt [Later : genitive, § 219. r.] 
ofiia admonere, to remind one of his duty, [Also : dd ofliciS.] 
e. A few verbs in isolated expressions take the accusative from a 
forcing of their meaning. Such e:t:pressions are : — 

ferire foedus, to strike a treaty (Ji.e. to sanction i>y striking down a victim), 
vinccre iuciicium (sponsioncm, rem, hoc), to pre^^ail on a trial, etc. [As 
if the case were a difficulty to overcome; cf. viucero iter, /lin. vi, 688.] 
terram navigate (Finib. ii. 112), to sail orer the laud, [Perhaps quoted 
from a poet.] 

aequor navigate, to sail the sea, [As if it were transire, § 237. r/.] 
maria aspera iuro vi, 35*1), 1 5 ru>ear by the rough seas. [The accusa- 
tive with verl)8 of su*earing is chiefly poetic.] 
noctes dormire, to sleep [whole] nights (to spend in sleep). 

Note,— These accusatives are of various kinds. The last example approaches 
the cognate construction, cf. the second example under } 338. 

3. Two Accusatives. 

239. Some transitive verbs take a second accusative in 
addition to their Direct Object. 

This second accusative is either (0 a Predicate Ac- 
cu.sative or ( 2 ) a Secondary Object. 

a. Predicate Accusative. 

I. An accusative in the Predicate referring to the same 
person or thing as the Direct Object, but not in apposition 
with it, is called a Predicate Accusative (cf. § 185, head- 
note). 

a. Verbs of nasning, choosing, appointing, making, esteeming, shouts 
tng^ and the like, may take a Predicate Accusative along with the direct 
object: as,— 

0 Spartace, qaent enim te potius appellem (PhiL xiil 23), 0 Spariaem^ 
for what else shall I caU you (than Spartacui}? 

Ocerdnem obiurolem creire, to deU camuL 

dictitbreai dicere, to name [a mao] dictator (pg, Qaintui fiabitif). 
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mi ftagurma nominivemnt (PhUip. ii. 4), Aiy nominaint me for augur 
gfitiis agehftt quod se cdnsulem fecisset (Qa)* he thanked kirn heeame he 
had made him comtd (supported his candidacy), 
hominem prite se neminem putavit (Cxc^^^he ihou^ nohodya man in 
parison with himself 

dttcem si mflitibus tuis praebuit (Vat 33), he offered himself to your 
soldiers as a leader, 

omnis CatiUnas AcidinSa postei reddidit (AtL !v. 3), he has made all the 
Catilines [seem] Acidiui, « 

Note i.— -T he predicate accusative may be an adjective: as,— 
homines ex feris ct immanibus mites reddidit et mfinsuitis (Inv. 2), has 
made men from wild and barbarous [creatures] gentle and mild. 

Note a, — In changing from the active voice to the passive, the predicate 
accusative becomes predicate nominative ({ 185): as, — 

tSx ah sms appellatur (B. G. vii. 4)^ he is called king by his [subjects]. 
b. Secondary Object. 

2. The Accusative of the Secondary Object is used 
(along with the direct object) to denote something more 
remotely affected by the action of the verb. 

A Transitive verbs compounded with prepositions sometimes take 
(In addition to the direct object) a Secondary Object, originally goV** 
erned by the preposition: as, — 

Caesar (iennands flumen traicit (B. C \, 83), Oesar ihrows She Germans 
across the rwer. 

Note i, — But with these verbs the preposition is more commonly repeated, 
or sometimes the ablative is used : as,— 

donee r^ tuas trans Halyn dumen traicerent (Liv. lucxviii. 25)^ till they 
should get their possessions across the river Halys, 

(excrcitus) Pado traiectus Cremonam (Liv. xxi. ike army was conveyed 
across the Vo to Cremona (by way of the To, § 258. g). 

Note a— Tlic secondary object may be retained with a passive verb : lui,^ 

Belgae RhSnum tra<)ucti sunt (B. G, it 4)9 She Belgians were led over 
She Bhine, 

Note 3.— Sometimes the Secondary Object appears to become Ihe siddect of a 
pastlire verb; but this conies from a change of meaning, and the object is really 
Direet See the Remark. 

Remark, The double oonstructioii Indicated In ^ is possible onl^ when the 
fbcce exf the piepoidtkNi and the force of the verb are each disthicdy M in die 
oottponnd, the eaib govtEatng the Meet, and the preposidoa the SeooQdac)^ 
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But often the two parts erf ftie compouiid become closely united to form a tnuisi* 
tive verb of sfhiple meaning. In this case the verb-element lose'S its power to 
govern the accusative, and the compound verb is transitive solely b/ virtue of its 
prepositional part. Thus used the compound can have but one accusative, the 
same which was formerly the secondary object, Imi which now becomes the direct, 
trftici6 comes to mean either (i) /o pierce (anyl>ody) [by hurling] or (a) A» 
cros$ (a river, etc.) ; as, — 

(1) gladio hominem trmecit, he pierced the man with a sxvord* [Here iacid 

has lost all transitive force, and serves simply to give the force of a 
verb to the meaning of trans, and to tell the manner of the act.] 

(2) Rhodan im traiecit, he crossed the IPhone, [Here iacio has become simply 

a verb of motion, and traicio is hardly discinguishable from transeoj 

In these examples hominem and Bhodanum, w'hich would be sccondaiy 
objects if traiSclt W'cre used in its primary signification, have become the direct 
objects. Hence m the passive construction they become the subjects and are put 
in the nominative. Thus, — 

homo traiectus est gladio, the man was pierced with a noerd. 

Rhodanus traiectus est, the Rhone was crossed. 

The poetical trSLiectus 16 ra (^En. ii. pierced with comes from a 

mixture of two constructions : — 

(1) cum traiecit lora, he rove thongs through him^ and 

(2) eum traiecit loris, he pierced him toith thongs. 

In putting the sentence into a passive form, the direct object of the former ( 16 ra) 
is irregularly kept, and the direct object of the latter (eum) is made the subject. 

c. Verbs of asking and teaching may take two accu.satives, one of the 
Person {direct ol^'ect), and the other of the Thing {secondary object)', as, 

me sententiam rogavit, he asked me my opinion, 
otium divds rogat (Hor. Od. ii. 16. i), he prays iiu gods for rest, 
haec cum praetorem postulabas ('rulh 39), lohen you demanded this of the 
prator. 

aedilis populum rogare (Liv, vi. 42)^ to ask the people [to elect] cedites, 
docerc pucros clementa, to teach children their A B Cs, 

Noth 1. — Some veil>s of asking lake the ablative of the person with a prc])- 
osition instead of the accusative. .So, alw.iys, p©t6 fab;, quaoz*6 (6at, ab, dS;, 
often pOBtulo (ab), and occasionally olliers; a-^,— 

fMcem ab Hdminls peticrunt (B. G. K. I3)» ikey sought peace from the 
Romans. 

quod quaesivU ex vA P. Appulcius (Phil, vi i), what Publius AppuMus 
asked of me. 

NOTE a — With the passive of verbs of asking or teaching, person or the 
may be used as subject (ct rf, note) : as» — > 

Caaaar lententiaiii rogitus est, Cavar was asked hit opiniom, 

(B. C. I 7 i)t this was urgently demanded 0/ Mm, 

..... . - I ■ r*-'V rm-i 

1 BM ftHmd in th. actin. but ct trStootS fOM lb 4 » 9 ». 
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RXMAAK. — The accusative of the thing may he retained with the passive o) 
rogO, and of verbs of teaching, and occasionally with a few other v^bs ; as, <— 

fuerant li6e rogati (Carl. 64), asked this. 

poscor inenm Laelapa (Ov. Met. vii. 771), lam asked for my Ixglaps. 
Cicero per legatos cuncta edoctus (Sail. Cat. 45), Cicero being informed of 
everything through the ambassadors. 

Blit with most verbs of asking in prose the accusative of the thing becomes the 
subject-nominative, and the person is put in the ablative with a preposition: as,-— 

ne posiulantur tjuidem vires a aeneetute 34), strength h not tifen 

expected of an old man (asked from old age). 

d. The verb c 616 , conceal, may take two accusatives, and the usually 
intransitive lated, lie hidy an accusative of the j^erson (cf. § 237. e): as,— 

non te celavi sermonem 1 '. Ainpi (Tam. ii. 16), I did not conceal from you 
the talk of T. Ampins. 

ncc laluere doli fratrem lunonis (/ICn. i. 130), nor did the wiles of Juno 
escape the notice of her brother. 

Note. — All the double constructions indicated in c and d arise from the waver- 
ing meaning of the verbs. 'I'lius doce6 means both to shoro a thing, and to instruct 
a person; c 615 , to keep a person in the dapk, and to hide a thing; rogO, to ques- 
tioH a person, and to ask a question or a thing, 'I'hus eillier accusative may be 
regarded as the direct object, and so become the subject of the passive (cf. note 
a, above), but for convenience the accusiitive of the thing is usually called second- 
ary, 

4 . Idiomatic Uses. 

240. The Accusative has the following special uses 
A neuter pronoun or adjective Is used as cognate accusative with 
an adverbial force (Adverbial Accusative^ cf. $ 238. ^) : as,— 
quid moror, why do I delay ? 

dulcc loqucntcin (ITor. Od. i. 22. 24), noeetly speaking. 
acerba tudns (ACn. ix. 794). looking cruelly. 
torvuni cianiat (iii. vii. 399), he fries harshly, 

No rK.— 'Hiis use does not diffei from the cognate accusative except that in some 
cases the connection of the accusative with the vci b has faded out so that the words 
arc real adverbs* But no fixed line can be drawn between these two conatructiona 

th The accu.«iative is found to a few adverbial phrases 3 as, — 

Id temporis, at that time. 
id (blue) aetatis, at that age. 

Id (quod) genus, of that (whafj sort (perhaps originally nomlBadve). 
meam vieem, on my part, 
tnSximaiii partem, for the mwst pari. 
bonam partem, t#i 0 great measure. 
vtiia aacm^ 4^ Mlf jmr (pcobiaiily 
if# eihor wwdhnsU. 
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c. The so-called symscdockical or Greek accusative la used by the 
poets to denote the part affected : as, >— 

caput nectentur (i^n. v. 309), tkHr head shall bt bound (they shall be 
bound about the head). 

ardentjs oculos suffecti sanguine et igni (id. Jl 210), iheir glaring eyes 
bloodshot and blazing with fire (suffused as to their eyes, etc.). 
n$da genu (id. i. 320), bare to the knee, ' ^ 

Note.— I n many appar^ly similar expressions the accusative may be re- 
garded as the direct object of a verb in the middle voice ($ in. a)i as.— 

inutile ferrum cingitur (-^£n. ii. 510), he ginis on thr useless steel. 

nodo sinffs collecta fluentU having he) tlowing folds gathered 

in a knot, 

umeros insternor pelle leonis (Id. H. 722), / cover my shoulders with a 
lionet skin, 

protinus induitur faciem cultumque l^innae ((Jv. Met. ii. forthwith 
she assumes the shape and garb of Diana, 

d. The accusative Is used in exclamations t as, — 

O forlunatam renipul)licam, oh^ fortunate republic! [C’f. O fortunata moti 
(I’hilip. xiv. 31), oh, happy death ! (§ 241. r).] 
me miserum, «//, wretched me I 
en quatuor aras (Eel v. 65), lo^ four altars f 
ellum (= en ilium), there he is ' 
eccos (= ecce cos), there they are, look at them ! 
pro deum fidem, good heavens (oh, protection of the gods) I 
hbcine saeclum (Ter Acl 304), oh, this generation t 
huncine hominem fVerr v. 62), this man, good heavens t 
5 me infclicem (Milon. ror), oh, unhappy / / 

Note x. 7- Such expressions depend upon some long-forgotlen verb. Tire use 
of -DO In some coses suggests an original question :is in quid ? whatf wkyf tell me. 
Note 2. — The omission of the verb has given rise to some other idiomatic ac- 
cusatives. Such are ' — 

salutem (sc. dicit) (in letters), greeting. 

qw mihi fortunam, of what use is fortune? [Here no verb is thought of.) 

tuide mihi lapidem, where tan I get a stone ? 

me dius fidiu* (sc. adtuvet), so help me heaven (the god of faith). 

g. Duration of time and extent of apace are expressed by the accusa- 
tive (sec $S 257)' 

/. The subject of the infinitive mood is In the accusative. This is 
eapedally frequent after words of knowing, thinking, t^ing, and per- 
ceivit^ {verba gemtiendfei didHrandt^ tee | 373)- 

g. The accusative la later wiitm ii ioi n e t l me i uae4 in appoaitioa 
vitiiaclaaae: is»«- 
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deientnt tifbinal . . . nanm intentantes, cimsaiii disoordiae et inittma 
annSnim Ann. I. finally (hey abandon the tribunal ikaking 
their fistfp-^ a cause of dissension and the be^nning of war. 

Note.— ‘T his construction is an extension (under Greek influence) of a usage 
more nearly within the ordinaiy rules, such as,— 

Eumenetu prodidere Antiocho, pacts mercedem (Salt £p. they 

betrayed Eumenes to Antiochus, the price of peace, [Here Eumenes 
may be considered the price, although the real price is the betrayal.] 

^ A* For the accusative of the End of Motion, see § 258; for that 
^after postrXdii, proplor, etc., see § 261 . a. 

[For the Accusative with Prepositions, see ( X5a. 0 , c.] 

* 

IV. -VOCATIVE 

241. The Vocative is the case of direct addresp : as, — 

Tiberlne pater, te aancte precor (Livy ii. 10), father Tiber , thee^hofy 
one, I pray, 

a. A noun in the nominative in apposition with the subject of the 
Imperative mood is sometimes used instead of the vocative : as, — 

audi tu, popnlna Alb&ntu (Liv. i 24), hear, thou people of Alba, 

b. The vocative of an adjective is sometimes used instead of the 
nominative, where the verb is in the second person : as, — 

censoreni irabe&te salotra (Pers. iil 29), robed you saissie the censor, 

c. The nominative may be used in exclamations (cf. § 2 io* d ) : 
en dextra fidesque (^En iv. 597), to, the faith and pUghted 7 vord! 

d. The vocative mflete is used as a predicate in the phrase mflete 
eatO (vlrtfkte), sssccess attend your (valor). Thus, — ' 

inberem te micte virtute esse (liv. il. 12), / skanld bid ybu go on and 
proper in yottr valor. 

Kom— As die quantity of the Anal • in xnftote is not determinable, it may 
be that the word was an adverb, as in bene eat, and the Ittba. (See American 
lonmal ol Philotogy, Vol I.) 

V. -ABLATIVe. 

^ 242. The Ablative is used to denote the relations 
expressed in English by the prepositions fkom, in, at, 
WITH, bt: as, — 

ttmfire awH, is ddher from freer, 
mstm mMtiiw Hind with ovaries, 
vadtm tfrdXb, stain fy dU sword, 
esenltai doctrini, iredmedin ktunksg 
Me %i5 tenqpofe, at this very tSasa, 
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Note. The ablative /^r^oatalns thi& distinct cases, A&dW psp^ 

expressing the relation FROM j the Locative, m ; and the Instrumental, Wltst or By. 
This con^ion has arisen partly from phonetic decay 8), by means of whl^ the 
three cases have become identical in form, and partly from the development by 
which they^have approached one another in meaning* Compare, for hrst, the 
like forms of the dative and ablative plural, the old dative in -4 of the fifth declen- 
sion (} 74* a), and the loss of the original -d in the ablative 3CX 62«4i) ; and* 
for the second, the phrases & parte deztrft, ON Me right; quam ob caucam, 
FROM which cause; ad fftmam, at (in consequence of) the report^ 

The relation of FROM includes separation, source^ cause, agent, and compansom; 
that of WITH or BY, accompaniment, instrufnent, means, manner, quality, and price; 
that of IN or AT, place, time, circumstance. It is probable that, originally, tlie idea 
of accompaniment had a separate case, which became confounded with the instru- 
mental before Latin was separated from the kindred tongues. 

The following are the uses of the Laiin Ablative, classed according to the origi- 
nal cases which have been combined in it : — 


X, Ablative {from ) : 


2. Instrumental 
Ablative (wiM) 


3. Locative Abla- 
tive {in, on, at ) : 


1. Of Separation, Privation, and Want ( J 343). 

2. Of Source (participles of origin, etc.) (( 244). 

3. Of Cause (grauded, dlgnus, etc.) ( J 245). 

4* Of Agent (with ab after Passives) {\ 246), 

5. Of Comparison (THAN) (j 247). 

I* Of Manner, Means, and Instrument (\S 248). 

3. Of Accompaniment (with cum) 248. a). 

3. Of Object of the Deponents tltor, etc. (§ 349). 

4. Of Degree of Difference ({ 350). 

5. Of Quality (with Adjectives) ( J 351). 

6. Of Price and Exchange (} 352). 

7. Of Specification (§ 353), 

I« Of Place where (commonly with In) (f 854). 

2. Of Idiomatic Expressions (§ 354. a), 

3. Of Time and Circumstance (J 3 s 6 )w 

4. Ablative Absolute ($ 355). 


1. Ablative of Separatioa. 

243 . Words signifying Separation or Privation are fol 
lowed by the ablative, with or without a preposition. 

a. Verbs meaning to remove, set free, be absent, deprive, and want, 
require the ablative : as, 

ociilis sc privavit (Fin. v. 87), he deprived himself of eyes. 
l^bus solutus, relieved from the obligation of laws, 

ogini Gallia interdicit Romanis (B. G. 46), ho (Ariovistiia) ban thi. 
Romans pom the whole of GatsL 

d aqua et igni intcrdicitur (Veil Pat It 45), ho is debarred the mo of firs 
and water, 

Toluptatibus eargre (Cat Maj. 7)* to tack enjoyments. 

n 5 fi eged medicina (L«l. 10), I want no physic, 

mignd me metd llberabis (Cat t id^^you will relieve me tf greed fiar. 

Ephonis caldiribus eget (Quint), Ephorus needs the spur:''^ 
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levamur •apentltlone, libcramur i^ortis metu (fin. !. 63)* are relieved 
from superstition, we are freed from fear of death, 
consilio ct auctoritate orbari (Cato M. 17), to be bereft of counsel and 
authority, 

b. Verbs compounded with t. ab, dB, m, take the simple ablative 
when used figuratively $ but when used literally to denote separation 
or motion, they usually require a preposition (see g 258). Thus, — ' 

cotiatu d^iitere (B. G. 1. 8), to desist from the attempt, 
desine communibus locis (Acad. ii. 80), quit commonplaces, 
abirc magistratu, to leave one's office, 
aljslinerc iniuria, to ref ram from wrong. 

But, — al)errarc a prdposito (Cic.), to 7 vandcr from the point, 
de provincia decedere (Verr. ii. 48), to withdraw from onds province^ 
ab jure abirc (id.), to go outside of the law. 

ex civitate cxccsscre (B. G. vi. 8), they departed from the state, [But cf. 

finilms »ui8 cxccsserant (id. iv. 18), they had left their own territory."] 
a niagno demissum iioinen lulo (.dlCn. i. 288), a name descended (sent down) 
from great lulus, 

NOTIt. — For the Dative used instead of the Ablative of .Separation, see ( 
t. For the ablative of the actual place whence in idiomatic expres- 
sions, see § 258. a, and note 2. 

d* Adjectives denoting freedom and want are followed by the abla- 
tive: as, — 

urlus nu<la praesidiS (Alt. vii, 13), the city naked of defence, 

immiinis rnilitia (I.iv. I. ^f),free of military service, 

plebs orba iribunis (beg. iii. 9), the people deprived of tribusset. 

Note. — Some adjectives of want take the genitive (see f ai8. a), 

0, Opus and dsus, .signifying need, are followed by the ablative ; 1 
at*— t 

magistratibus opus est (Deg. iii. 5), there is need of magistrates, 
nunc viribus usus (.Kn. viii. 441), now there is need of strength, 

Notk.— W ith fhf"sc words the ablative of the perfect with or with 

out s noun, is often lound isga, b) : :is, — 

gpus est lua cvi)rdmpla menioria att|ue astutia (Ter And. 733), / iwitM/ 
your ghd memsny and c/eifer ness set to work, 
propet ato opus erat (Mil. 49), there was need of haste, 
facto dsus est, it is aWirable to do (there Is need of the thlng^s being done). 

Remark. — Frequently opus !s in the predicate, with the thing needed in the 
nominative as subject ; as,— 


^ This construction is properly an iastramental one, in which bpus and ttouii 
mean work and sorvUe, and the abladvn eapmics that widi whf di the woilt is per. 
formed or die service rendered. 
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dux nobis ct auotor opus est (Fam, ii. 6), tw need a ekief and responsibU 
adviser (a chief, etc., is necessary fur us), 

' si qtnld ipsi opus esset (B. G. i. 34), if he himself ivanUd anything (if any 
thing should be necessary for him), 
quae opus sunt (Cato R. R. 14, 3), thin^ tvhich are required. 

f. Bge5 and iudigeS are often followed by the genitive (§ 123) r 
as, — 

ne quis auxili egeat (B. G. vi. 11), lest any require aid» 
quae ad consolandum maioris ingeni ct ad fcrcndum singularis virtutia 
Indigent (Fain. vi. 4), [sorrows] which for thtir com/or/tf^ need more 
ability^ and for endurance unusual couf a^e. 

Remark. — The Genitive is by a Greek idiom often used in poetry instead oi 
the Ablative with all words oi separation and waui (} 223. b, 3) : as,— 

abstineto irarura (llor. Od. iii. 27. 70), abstain from ivratn, 
operum solutis (id. 17. from taih. 

desine mollium querelaruin (id. ii. 9. 17), have done with weal: completinU. 

2. Ablative of Source and Material. 

The Ablative with or without a preposition is used 
to denote the Source from which anything is derived, or 
the Material of which it consists. 

These ablatives commonly take a ]>reposition : as, — 

1. Source; — 

Rhenu.s oritur ex LSpontils (B. G. iv. 10), the Rhine necs in (from) the 
country of the Lepontii. 

ab aliqub sermo oritur (La^lius 5),///*’ convcisation is hc^nn by (arises 
from) some one. 

cuius ratiSnis vim atque utililatem ex illo caelesti Kpiciiri volumine 
accepimus (Nat. D. i. 43), of this reasoning we have learned the power 
and advantage from that divine bool of Epicurus. 
suavitatem odorum qui aftiarentur 5 fluribus (Cato Major 59), the sweet- 
ness of the odors whi:A breathed from the jUnoers, 

2. Material : — 

erat totus ex fraude et mendacib factu.s (Clu. 72). he was entirely made 
up of fraud and falsehood. 

valvas magnificentiores, ex aur5 atque ebore perfectiorcs (Verr. iv. 124), 
more splendid doors, more finely wrought of gold and ivory. 
factum di cautibus antrum (Ov. Met. i 575), a cave formed of roeh* 

di manuore ponam (Georg, iil. 1 3), PU build a t$mple of mmrbU. 

If OfU 1. --- In poeti7 die fxrepositiott is often omStied. 

Ifont &->TheAlftaiive of Material b a devdopoieftt of ibiAbtotivuef Scum 

<elf«4). 
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a. Participles denoting dirik or origin are followed by the Ablative 
of Source, generally without a preposition : ^ as,— 

love natus et Mua (N, D. iii. 56), son of Jupiter and Mata 
edite regibus (Hor. Od. 1 . 1. i), descendant of kings, 
f)UO sanguine cretus (A^n. ii. 74), born of what blood, 
genitae Pandione (Ov. Met. vi. 666), daughters of Pandion, 

Remark. — A preposition (ab, dS, ex) is usually expressed with the name of 
the and often with that of other ancestors: as, — 

cum ex ntraque [uxore] fflius natus esset (De Urat. i. 183), each wife 
having had a son (when a son had been born of each wife). 

Tros cst gencratus ab illo (Ov. Fast. iv. 33), Tros was sprung from him, 
ex me bic natus non est sed ex fratre meo (Ter. Ad. 40), this is not my son^ 
but my brother's (not born from me, etc.). 

BBus et omn^ a Bel 5 (/Fn. i. 730), Belus and all his descendants, 

b. Rarely, the place of birth is expressed by the ablative of source : 
as,— 

desideravit I’elginatem Placentia, A. (Iraniutn Puteolis (lb C. iii. 71), 
he lost C. t^'e/fpnas oj Piaceniia^ A. Granites of Puteoli. 

NO'fK. — The Roman tribe is regularly expressed by the ablative alone: as,— 
Q. Verrem Rdmilia (Verres i. 23), Quintus Verres of the Romilian tribe, 

c. Some verbs may take the Ablative of Material without a preposi- 
tion. Such are ednstare, ednsistere, and continfirl.^ But with 
cdnatlro, ex is more common. Thus: — 

domiis amocnitas non aediiicio sed silva cdnstal>at (Ncp. Att' 13), 
(harm of the house consisted not in the buildings but in the woods, 
ex anim 5 constanms et corpore (Fin. iv. 19), roe consist of soul and body, 
vita corpore et spiritu conlinetur(Marc. z^life consists of body and spirit, 

d. The Ablative of Material without a preposition is used with faoere, 
lletf, and similar words, in the sense of do with, become of: as, — 

quid hoc bomine faciatis (Ver. iL i-42), what are you goittgta do with this 

mant 

TulUoIa mea fiet (Fara. *ir. 4), what will become of my dear Tullia t 
qM t 4 fttturuin est (Ver. ii. 155), •what u*iU become of you? 

4 , The Ablative of Material with ex, and in poetry without a 
pft|X 3 eition, sometimes depends directly on a noun ; as, — 

non pauca pocnla ex aurd (Verr. iv. 62), not a few cups of gold. 
aeopvtlii pendentihua antrum (^Fn. i. t66), a cave of hanging rocks, 

1 Such are nfttus, aibtna, Sditue, genitua, ortus, prOgnStus, gene, 
riioa, oritixa, orettue, orinndiuu 

^ The aldaive with odaalatere and oontladH Is locative in oijgin (d | 
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f* For Genitive of Material, see § 214. e, 

g. For Ablative of Source instead of Partitive Genitive, see § 216. c. 


' , 3. Ablative of Canse. 

SP- ^ ^ > 

245* The ablative (with or without a preposition) is 
used to express Cause.^ 


nimio gaudi 5 paene desipielmm (Fam. ii. 9), / 7 vas almost wild from too 
mtich joy, 

neglegentia plectimur (Lsel. 85), we are chastised for negligence. 
gubernatoris ars utilitate non arte laudaiur (Fam. i. 13), the pilot* s skill is 
praised for its service^ not its \kiH, 
certls de causis, for certain reasons. 

ex vulnere aeger (Rep. ii. 38), disabled by (from) 7 wound. 

marc a sole lucet (Ac. ii. 105), the sea gleams in the sun (from the sun). 

ex opportdnitate loci (Jug. 48, 2)tfrom the aujafttiii^e of position, 

a. Certain verbs and adjectives regularly take the ablative of cause 
without a preposition. These are : - 

1 . The adjectives dignus, indlgnus : as, 

vir patre av6 maihribus sula dignissimuR (Phil iii 25), a man most worthy 
of his father f grandfather ^ and antesto' s. 
te Omni honpre indignissimum imlicat (Vatinius 39), he judges you 
entirely unworthy of every honor. 

2 . The verbs dignoi, labdrd (also with ex), exsiUd, exsultd, 
triumphd, lacrimd, ftrded : as, 

baud equidem tali me dignor honSre {A'x\. 335), / do not deem myself 

tvorlhy of such an honor 

doled te aliis mails lalidrarc (Fam. iv. 3;, lam sorry that you suffer with 
other ills. 

ex aere aliSn^ labdriure (B. C iii 22), to labor under debt (lit;, from 
another’s money). 

exsultarc laetitii ac triumphare gaudid cocj>il(Chi. sjs^.she begun lo exult in 
gladness^ and triumph in joy. 
exsilui gaudib (Fam. wi. 16), I jumped for joy 
lacrimd gaudid fFer Ad 409), / weep for joy. 
dellctd dolerc (T-x»l. 90), to grieve for the fault. 
ifdere dolore et Ira ii. 19), to he on fire soith pain and anger 
Note j,— F or gaudaO and gldrior, see } 254. b. 


1 The cause, in the ablative, is originally source, as is shown bjr the use <rf ab, 
dS, 0X; but when the accusative with ad, ob is used, the idea of cause artsea' 
from nearness. Occasionally, however, it is difIkuH todlstfnguish between oause and 
means (which is the old ftistrumental Case) or tsrmsmUemee (w^h is either the 
IxKssilve or the Instnimental); 
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NcxrE a. — and indUrnus sometimes take the genifll^ in colloquial 

usage and in poetry : as,— 

curam d^nissimam tuae virtutig (Balbus in Att. viii. 15), eare mosi 
worthy of your noble character^ 
dignus salutis (Plant. Triii. 1 1 53), worthy of safety, 
magndram baud umquam Indignus avdrum (^En. xii. 649), never un- 
worthy my great ancestors. 

Note 3.“-For the construction of dignus and indignus with verbs, see ( 
330./ 

b. The motive which influences the mind of the person acting is 
expressed by the ablative of cause; the object exciting the emotion 
often by ob ^ or propter witli the accusative : as, — 

non ob praedam aut spoliandi cupidine (Tac. H. i. 63), not for booty or 
through lust of plunder, 

aniidtia ex se ct propter se expetenda (Fin. ii. 83), friendship must be 
sought of and for itself. 

Note.— But these constructions are often confused : as,— 

parcrc legihua propter metum (Parad. 34), to obey the Imvs on accent of 
fear, [lierc metum is almost e<juivalcnt to “ the terrors of the law,” 
and hence propter is used, though the ablative would be more 
natural.] 

c. The ablatives caiisll and gratia,/?r ///r ^ dre used with a 

genitive preceding, or with a pronoun in agreement: as, — 

ea causii, on account of this ; qua gratia ('I'er. Kun. ^yfy^for what purposed 

mea causa, for my sake; nu*a gratia (Plaut.),yt)/‘ my $a^. 

ex mea ct reipublicac causa, my envn sake and the repubH^M. 

praedicliunis causa (Nat. D. iii, $)^by7vayof prophecy. 

cxcnqdi gratia (verbi gratia), /or example, 

sui purgandi gratia, for the sake of clearing themselves. 

Ntri'K. — But grfttift with poss«*ssivc5 in this use is rare. 

4. Ablative of Agent. 

2546. The Voluntary Agent after a passive verb is put in 
the ablative with a or ab; as, — 

kmdatur ab his, culpatur ab illis (Hor. Sat, i. 2. 1 1), A# sf praised by tkese^ , 
blamed by those, 

ib aniaid tad qutdquid ngitur kl agititr 4 th (Tusc. i. 52), whatever is done 
by your sosd is done b\> yourself 

S This use of ob was ei^itulty mercanine; ct ob dessem miofts,>r the pries 
itfim mmm ttae p. tyt). 
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& filifs ill ittdicium vocStus eit (Cat Major 23), h$ was f« hial 

\ by his sons* 

cam a cunctS cdnsessd plausus tsset multiplex datus (Cat. Major 64), 

'*^^wken great applause had been given by the whole audience* 

ne vi||Ps ab audacia vincerctur (Best. 92), that valor might not be aver^ 
borne by audacity. 

Note. — This constm'ition Is developed from the Abmtive of Source The 
agent is conceived as the source or author of the actum. 

Remark. — The ablative of the agent (which requires & or ab) n»ust be care- 
fully distinguished from the ablative of instt ument, which has no preposition ( jf 
248.47,1). Thus — 

occisus gladio, slain by a sword; but, oc..Tsus ab boste, slaiK by an enemy, 

a. The ablative of the agent vdlh ab is sometiuies used after neuter 
verbs that have a passive sense : as, — 

perire ab hoste, to be slain by an enemy, 

b. The agent, when considered as instnunent or mean.s, is ex- 
pressed by per with the accusative, or by operft with a genitive or 
possessive. Thus, — 

Caesar certior factus est & tSgails, Ca^ar 7vas informed by the ambassador$ 
(in person). But,— 

Oiesar certior factus est per iSg&tds, Cwsar %vas informed by ambassadors 
(t.r. by means of ambassadors), 

elautae opera Neptuni (Plaut. Rud. 699), washed clean by the services of 
Neptune, 

non mea opera evenit (Ter, Hea*228), it hasnU happened through me (by 
my exertions). 

Note x. — An animal is usually re^rded not as the agent, but as the means or 
instrument. Hence the simple ablative is used. But ab sometimes occurs. 
ThuSk — 

eqnd vehi, to ride on horseback (be conveyed by means of a horse). [Not 
ab equo.] But, — 

lifteftnb cum sic lacereris ab ursb (Mart. Ep. 8), since you are thus 
mangled by a Lucanian bear. 

Note 2. — For the Dative of the Agent with the Gerundive, see § 038. 

5 , Ablative of Compaxieon. 

247. The Comparative degree is followed by the abla- 
tive ^ (signifying than) : as, — 

Cato est Cicerone eloquentior, Cato is more eloquent than Cicero* 

^nid ndbis dudbaa iaboiiosius est (Mil. 5)t what more burdened with toU 
than we two? 

i This b a branch of the Ablative dl Separatioii. The object whh which aay> 
tiling is compared is the starting-point pom which wt reckon. Thoi, ** Ckiro it 
eioquent** ; but starting^em him we emne to Cato, who is mors so them hid* 
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vili«H aigentimi ett asrS, virtSdlmfl aimim (Hor. i. i. silver is less 

pruicHt gotd^ gtUd than tdnuie 

a* The coinpa]:ative may be followed by quam, than, ^When qilam 
is used, the two things compared are put in the same case (cf. §208. a). 
The construction with quam is required when the first of til thin^ 
compared is in any other case than the nominative or accusative. 
With those cases its use is optional. Thus, — 

eontionibtts accommodatior est quam iudiciis (Clo. fitter for popular 
assemdlies than for courts. 

iltissrioordi& dignior quam contumelU (Piso 32), more worthy of pity 
of disgrace, 

non callidior es quam hio (Rose. Am. 49), you are not more cunning 
than he. 

Remark. Relative pronouns having a definite antecedent never take quam 
In this eonstmetion, but always the ablative : as, — 

res erat Aen^ nobis, qnS iustior alter, etc. (A£n. i. 545), Ailneas was our 
king, than whom no other was more righteous, etc. 

Note, — The poets sometimes use the ablative of comparison where the prose 
oonstruction requires quam : as,-^ 

l^e egeo tarn mellitis potiore placentia (Hor. £p. i. lo), I want tread 
better than honey-cakes. 

b. The idiomatic ablatives opIni 5 ne, npB, solit 5 , diot5, fioqu 5 , 
CrMibill, and ifUitd are used after comparatives instead of a elates as, 

gravius aequo (Sail.), more seriously than tvas right, ‘ 

celerius opinione (Fam. xiv. 23), faster than one would think* 
amnis solito citatior (llv. xxiii. 19), a stream swifter itswtmiv 
seriiit spe omnium (Lhr. xxvi. 26), later than aU koped (than the hope 
oTidl). * 

c* After the comparatives plits, minup, amplius, longius without 
quam, a word of measure or number is often used with no change in 
Its case: as,«» 

plm septingentl capti (liv. xll. 12), more than 700 were taken, 

{dits twtlS paiie intcrfecta (Ocs.), more than a third part slain, 

ipatittm n^ amplius aexoentbruin pedum (id.), a tyace o/mot more than 
booftet. 

Note; — The noun takes the case required by the context, without reference to 
iie eontpamtive, which is realty in a sort of apposition, ** seven hundred were taken 
{mcQ morel* 

d, Alina b aometimes followed by the abladve In poetic and colloqpia! 
l»e^ ; in formal prose it is followed by io (atqne), niai, quam. Thus, 

^ I Tids has been thoQi^m be an imitation of the Greek, but the ooastriicCion Is 
irand aim In Saniink, and Is probably odgiaal. 




quicquam aliud Ubert&te commmu (Fam. xi. z)^ 

^ conmoi^liberty, 

alills Lysippo (Hor.), another than Lysippus* 

^ aliun^apiente bonociue (Mor. Ep. i. i6. 20), oifier than ike wise and good, 
ap!i 5 ingenio So tu (Plaut.), of a different disposition from you* 

^at historia nihil aliud nisi annalium confectio (De Or. ii. 52), history 
was nothing else bui a compiling of records, 
ml aliut nisi quod sibi placet (Flaut. Trin. 395) » nothing else than what 
pleases him* 

€* The comparative of an adverb is usually followed by quam, larely 
by the ablative except in poetry. Thus, — 

tempus te citius quam 5 raii 5 deiiceret (Rose. Am. S9), time would fail you 
sooner than words* But, — 

cur Sybarls olivum sanguine vipeiin 5 cautius vitat (Hor. Od. i. S* g), wfy 
does Sybaris shun oil more carefully than mper^s blood T 

6. Ablative of Manner. 

Note,— Accompaniment, Manner, Means, and Instrument are denoted by die 
instramental ablative (see p. 245). but some of these more commonly take a prepo* 
sition. As they all come from one source (ihe old Instrumental Case) sharp 
line can be drawn between them, and indeed the Romans themselves never thought 
of any distinction. Thus In omnibus precibus Or&bant, they entreated with 
every [kind of] prayer, the ablative is properly that of means, but cannot be dit* 
tingdshed from manner* 

248 . The manmr of an action is denoted by the Abla. 
tive ; usually with cum, unless a limiting adjective is used 
with the noun. Thus, — 

cam oeleritftte venit, But,— , ; 

MivwtiftS. celerit&te venit, he came with the greatest speed* *' 

quid refert qua me ratihne cogatis (I^lius 26), what difference does U 
make in what way you compel me? 

llors.— Butcum is often used even when the ablative has a limiting adjeo* 
dfsi as,— 

qiiant^^flinp perfculd id ^cerit (B. G. i. 17), at what rish he cHd this. 

Ii5n mhififil earn taedift' recubant (Plin. Ep. ix. 17, 3}, th^ reeline with m 
7 kts weariness* 

' it«lfAJlK.-*With such words of manner as modd, p&oi 5 , ratldna, 

VIA and with stock expressions which have become virtually adveihs (as «iletitld« 
InHIrift), cum is very rare. Thus,— 

•{»§ Matinae inare modfrque cannina fingo (Hor. Od. hr. 2* zS)p im Hi 
j^ie and manner of a Matinian bee / fashion sot^ 
Soihpoetrytheablativeofmanner often oniitt cum: as,— ^ 

mm aquae sequitur oumulO (dSn. 1 105), a mountain kwtdstfidhm Mt 
a mast, [a mnimttm (M. lag); rimia (id* 123).! 
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7. Ablative of Accompaniment. 

a. Accompaniment is denoted by the ablative, regularly 
with cum : as, — 

cam coniugibaB ac liberis vestris, with your loives and children, 
cum funditoribuB sagittariisque (lumen transgressi (B- G. ii. 19), having 
crossed the river with the archers and stingers, 
quae supplicatio si cum ceteris conferatur (Catil. iii. 1 5)» if this thanks* 
giving be compared with others. 

quae [lex] esse cum telo vetat (Milon. ii), the law which forbids [one] 
to go armed (be with a weapon). 

id iicam suos e<Iuxerit (Catil. i. 30), if he leads out with him his associ- 
ates, [For secum, see § 99. /.] 

Note. — The ablative is used without cum in military phrases, and here and 
there by early writers : as, — 

subsequebatur omnibuB copiiB (B. G. ii. 19), he followed close with all his 
forces. 

h6c praeaidib profectus est (Ver. ii. i. 86), with this force he set out. 

Remark. — Mleced and lungO, with their compounds, and confundd may 
take either (1) the Ablative o( Accompaniment with or without cum, or (2) some- 
times the Dative ; as, — 

mixta dol5re voluptas (B. Al. 56), pleasure mingled with pain. 
cuius animum cum su5 misccat (l.schus 81), whose soul he may mingle 
with his Own. 

fletumque cruoii niTscuit (Ov, Met. iv. 140), and mingled tears with bloody 
Caesar cas ct)hortes cum 8u5 exerciid coniunxit (B, C. i. 18), Ceesar 
united those cohorts with his own army. 
aer coniunctus terrla (Lucr. v. 562), air united with earth. • 
humand capita cervieem C(|uinam iungcre (Hor. A. P. l), to join to a 
human head a korsds neck, 

b. Words of Contention and the like require cum; 
armts cum bosta certare, to fight v>ith the enemy in arms, 

libentcr haec cum Q. Catuld disputarem(I.eg. Man. 66), I should gladly - 
discuss these matters with Quintus Catulus. ' ' ' 

Note. — But words of contention may take the Dative in poetry (sec § aa^. c)» 

B. Ablative of Means. 

e. I. The Ablative is used to denote the means erin- 
strument of an action : as, 

certantes pftgiifii, ealcibui, ungufbuB, morsd denique (Tuscul. v. 77), 
fighting with fis^t JUtts, nails, and even teeth, 
earn pftgsSi et eal^bsn conosus emt (Vert. itL $6), whim he had been 
fimmmeliid with tkiir juts and knit. 
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meU lab^ribus interitu renipmblicam liberavi (Sulla, 35), fy mj* UiU /kavi 
saved the state fram ruin, * 

multae istarum ayborum mea manu sunt satac (Cat Major 59), manjf of 
those trees were set out with my own hands. 


2 . The Ablative of Means is used with verbs and adjectives oi filling, 
abounding, and the like : as, — 

Deus bonis omnibus cxplev*it mundum (Univ. God has fitted thi worbi 

with alt good things. 

B,ggere et cratibus fossas cxplent (B. G. vii. 86), they fill up the ditehes 
with earth and fascines. 

totum montem homiiiibus complevit (i.l C 24), he file I the whole 
mountain with men. 

Opiums praeda(Ver. ii. i. 132), /•<<// with spoils, 

vita plena ct cdnfcrla voluptatibus (Sesl. 23), a life filled and crowded 
with delight.^:. 

Forum Appi ilifit rtmn nauiis (IIt>r. Sat. i. 5, ^), horum Jppii i rammed 
with bargemen. 


Remark. — In poetry the Genitive is often useti with thes< words by a Greek 
idiom. But compleS, impled, planus and refortuH often take ♦he #:«*nitive in 
prose (cf. 223). 'j hus, — 

omnia plena luctus ct maeroris fuerunl (Se>t. 12S), every thing was full of 
grief and mourning. 

ollam denariorum implore (Fam. ix. 18), to fill a pot with money. [Here 
evidently colhujuial, otherwise rare in Cacero.] 
conviviura vifcinorum compled ((jato Major 46, in the mouth of Cato), 
/fill up the bunjuet with my neighbors. 


1340* The dcpcHicnts ator, fmor, fuiigor, potior, tresoor, 
with several of their coinpouncl.s,^ govern the ablative: a.s, 

ntar vestra benSgniiS-te (Arch. 18), / 7 oitt ewait myself of your kindness, 
sag&citate canum ad utilitatem nostrain abuiitnur (N. 1), ii. \^i^,we take 
advantage of the sagacity of dogs for our mvn benefit. 
lit, mihi salva republioi vobiseum perfrul liceat (CatU. Iv. 1 1), so may / 
enjoy ^tk you the state strure and prosperous, 

' iar$ herospotitur (Ov. Met. vii. 155), M/* hero takes th 0 ^td. 

Nttinidae plerumque lacte ct ferina carno vescebaatiir (Jug. 88), the 
'^umidians fed mostly on milk and game, 
ibhgi inani xnfinere (/Kn. vi. 885), to perform an idle service. 

Not®.— I bis Is really an Ablative of Means and the vaibi are realljr In the 
middle voice ($ ili. d). Thus Gtor signifies / employ myself or avast v^Hlf bf 
means of, etc. But these earlier meanings disapj^eared from the language, leavitig 
die eonstniction as we find it 


> These are abdton debtor, difiittgor, difrtmr, portrUiMr, pOtflUMror. 



Syntax: Cthtstnution of Cases. asa 

a. sometimes talces the Genitive^ as always in the phrase 

U get control or be master of affairs (§ 223. d)x as,— 

tdtins G»llia6 sesc poUil posse sperant (B. G. i. 3)^ Ouy hope Otey can 
get possession of the whole of Gcral, ^ ^ 

b* In early Latin, these verbs are often transitive, and take the ac* 
dysadve: as, — 

illc patria potitur commoda (Ter. Ad. 871), he enjoys his ancestral estate. 

' . functus cat officium ( Fer. Ph. 281 ), he performed the part, etc. 

Note. — The Gerundive of tfjcse verbs is used personally in the passive as il 
tht verb were transitive (but cf. 294. c) : as, — 

Heracliu omnia utenda ac possidcnda tradiderat (Verr. ii, 46), he had given 
over everything to Ileraclius for his use a fid possession (to be used and 
possessed). 

9 . Ablative of Degree of Difference. 

250 * With comparatives and words implying compari- 
son the ablative is used to denote the Degree of Differ- 
ence: asi — 

dudbua mllibus plurcs, hvo thousand more (more by two thousand), 
quinque mililms passuum distat, it is five mites distant (it stands 
miles). 

aliquot ante annis ('ru.<;cul. i. 4), several years before, 
aliquanto post suspexit (Kep, vi. 9), a while after he looked up. 
niuito me vigilare acrius (Cat. i. 8), that / watch much more sharply (more 
sharply by much). 

tiihilScrat ipse Cyclops (juam aries prudendor (Tuscul. v. 1 1 
Cyclops himself %oas not a whit wiser than the ram. 

ItKlf ARK. — niis use is esjiecially frequent with the ablatives Qud . . • eO 
(bOo) ; quanto . . . tantO (ci { 106. ^) ; as,— 

qil 5 minus cupiditatis, e 5 plus auctotitatis (Uv. xxiv. 28), the less gree^;^ 
more weight (by what the less, by that the more). ' . 

quanto crai pavior oppugnitio, tantO crebriur^litterae miitebantur (B»G. 
V. 4$), ihtmeiferer the siegt was, the more frequently leitgrs were sen£' 

Note,— T o this constructicMlAre doubtlcm to be referred all cases of qqO and 
aO with a comparative even when they have ceased to be felt as degree of diracnNH^ 
{and ajpfiiroach Ute Ablative of Cause: a^— ^ 

gdqiMt me minaa paenitet (Nat. D. i. 8), emd for that reason / r^ii 
ete. (by ao much the leas I regret). 

a. The AWatIve of Comparison (§ 347) and the Ablative of I>egyet 
of Dlftmnoe aie often imed together with the same adjective ; a8» — 
umltSdHtkirOaaao, 



II tSl, 252 .] Ablath*€ of Quality; of Price* 

^ 20 . AblatiTe of Qumlity. 

251* The quality of a thing is denoted by the Ablative 
with a MoiJl|er (either an ad|ecrive or limiting genitive). 
Tto is called the Descriptive AUaiive or Ablative if Quality 

meliBfe sunt gladiatores (Catil. ii. 26). tbe gladiattfrt are ef a 
fetUr mind, 

esset civitas aequissimo iure ar foedere (Aich. 6), as this was 
i-'b city with perfectly equal consHtutional rights, 
mvlicrem eximia palchritudme (Ver. it. i. 64)1 a woman of extraordinary 
beauty, 

Hortensius memoria tanta fuit ut, etc. (Brutus, 301), Ilortensms had so 
\deod a memory tkat^ etc. (was of so great memory), 
qfiiun olatd animo est (Theramenes) (Tuscul. i. 96), how lofty a spirit 
Theramenes displays, 

Aristoteles, vir suinmo ingenlo, scientia, oopia (Tuscul. i. 7), Aristotle^ 
a man of the greatest genius^ learnings and gift of expression, 
qtiam tenui aut nulla potius valetudine (Cato Major 35), what feeble 
, health he had^ or rather notte at all I 
d$ Domitid dixit versum Graecuineadem sententia (r>eiot. 25), concern* 
ing Domitius he recited a Greek line of the same tenor, 

JHoTB. — T he Ablative of Quality (IHce the Genitive of Quality) modifies a sub- 
stantive by describing it. It is therefore equivaletit to an adjective, and may be 
either attributive or predicate. In this it differs from other ablatives, which are 
equivalent to adverbs. Compare,— 

tnulier pulchra, a beautiful woman, 

malier magna pulchritiidine, a ivoman of great beauty t with — 

pulchritudine Truiam delevit, byherbeaiety a woman destroyed Trty\ 
mhtier exceilens pulchritudine (§ 253), a woman preeminent in beauty, 

a. In expressions of quality the Genitive or the Ablative may often 
be used indifferently ; but physical qualities are oftencr denoted by the 
AIMve (cf. S 215, note) : as,— 

sunt promisso (B. G. v. 14), they have longhair. 
et capite operto sit {C|to Major 34), to have his head covered (to be d 
I covered bead). 

U. Ablative of 

The Price of a thing is put in the ablative : at.~> 

viodldst sestertittm aex n&llibiia, he sold the land per 6000 te»tetxe$„ 
Antwttsr^liia addixit peoftnii (Philip, vh. 1 $), Antotty sold thrmee/hr 

mtaurv . 

logos fkUciilost qm oinft poscH (FL StkA fohete who wmdsthm 
for (at die pehe of) a dtnnerf 
leiJ^iin eacQiictadoitetit (liv.iL 
IlatSe^T^ iMid it lo be 



2$8 Syntax: Construction of Cases. [$ 25a. 

a. Certain adjectives of Quantity are used in the Genitiy^o denote 
iud^niti value. Such aie mftgn£, parvX, tautf; qua^tt, plftiis, 
mindris: as,«-* ** 

cst mihi tanti (Cat. ii. 1 5), it is ivor/h the price (it is of so much), 
mea magnl interest, it is of great consequence to me, ^ 

{}A 9 Ck\\\. iW), this is of small account. 

Verresne tibi tanU fuit (Ver. ii. i. 77),wd!J’ Ferres of so much aeeeuni ie 
you ? vjv '* 

tantonc minoris dccumae venicrunl ( Verr. iii. 106), were the tithe$%<d 4 fir 
so much less ? 

ut te redinifis captuin (]uatn queas minimd : si iiequcas |>|kulj|^ld, at qUiklitl 
qiicaii ('I'er. JCun. 74), /<? ransotn yourself when captured^ at the cheap- 
est rate you can; if you can* I for a small sum, then at any for 
what you can. f ' 

Notk.— -T hese arc really genitives of qtiality C15. ^r), 

h. Tlic genitive of certain colorless nouns is used in the same way. 
Such arc nihill, nothing; aaaia, a farthing ; iloccX (a lock of wool), a 
straw. Thus, — 

non flocol facio (Att. niil. 50), T care not a straw. 

utinam ego istuc ab.s te factum nihili pcmlereni ('I'cr, Kun. 94), oh I that 'I 
cared nothing for this being tlonc hy you ! 
ego non flood peiulere ('Icr. Eun. 411 ), / did not tare a straw. 

€. With verl)s of exchanging, cither the thing taken or the thinggiven 
In exchange may be in the Ablative of iVice. Such are: mflt&re, 
commflt&re, permfltflre, vertere. Thus. — 

hdem suatn et religionem pecunia comumtare (Cluentius I 2 g), H^ 4 arter 
his faith and conscience for money. 

vertere funeribus triumphos (I lor. Od. i. 35. 4), to change the triumph tb 
the funeral-train (exchange triumphs for funerals), 
exsilium patria aedo mutavit (Q. C. iii. 7), he exchanged his native land 
for exile (he took exile in exchange for his native laml). 
vilox amoenum saepe Lucretllem mutat Lycaeo Eaunus (llor* Od. {. 17. |), 
nimHe Faunas often changes Lyceeus for Lu^retilis. (He takes Lucre* 
tilts at the price of Lycceus, ix. he gut's from Lyoeus to Lucretilis.] 

Noth, -—With verbs of exiflianging cum is often used, perhaps with a different 
eonoeption of the action : as,*— 

ari^ . . . cam crooefl mutSbit vellera lfli 5 (Ed. hr. 44), ike ram shall change, 
kis JUeee fir [one dyed with ] Ae yelUrw saffron. 

d* With verbs of buying and selling the simple ablative of price 
nniit be need* except In the caae of teatl, quenH, pXllris, miiiQria : 

qiittif eitt WH? vfH . . . <|tiot adnli? quadrigletS ( 71 - £pld. 

51)1 mthutdhihehother/irf Ihm wem^ nUme f jRmgy. 





ANttthm of SpmfiatHm. 


m 


12 . Ablatio# of Spadfioatioti. 

ife 53 *^be Ablative of Specification denotes that in 
respect to which anything is fr is done : as, — 

Tiirtuie'^lMraec^ttnt (B. G. i. I), they fxcel im couragt* 

^ttdus altero ped6 (Nep. Age*. 8), lame of one foot 
. haesitantes, voce abstjni (Dc Orat. i. ii^), hesitating in speech^ 

il$rsh in voiee* 

patriae eat, ut c.im non sSnsn nf)si:6 sH 5 »i]uie ipsiu* 'ncti 
(Tusc. i. 90), such is our lerve of country thnt toe neasure it nol 
, ^ hy our own feelings hut hy her own wetfare. 

enio) Jiomities non re sed ndmine (Offic, I 105), for they are men 
' not in fa but in name* 

tsttoraltu* older : minor natu, (cf. § 91* r). 

Tn||ri<i^is mollLsque natura (Laelius 75), weak a eid yielding by nature* 
panl^m aeiate progressi (Cat. Major 33), sotnrudt jt advanced tn age* 
l^rpore senex esse potuit animo nunquam erit (Cat Major 38), he may 
have been an old wan in body^ he never will be [oldj at heart, 
non solum re et aententia sed verbis qutxjue hoc inscrdictum ita esse 
compositum (^Cxcin. 86), this prohibition was so conceived not only in 
substance and effect^ hut also in language, 
homo mea eententia prudentissirnus (Oecin. 22), a man, in my opinion, 
very wise, 

eqaitain pulsi erant (B. G. vii. 68), they had been beaten in the cavalry fight. 


Note. — To this head are to be referred many expressions where the ablative 
expresses that tn accordance with which anything is or is done. But as the Romans, 
had no such categories as we make, it is impossible to classify ail uses of the eCd 
lative. Hence the ablative of specification is closely akin to that of manner, and to 
manj s^tives which have been developed from other fundamental ideas. Ibus,^ 

isM ihre, with perfect right; but, ineft modd, in my fashion. 

Bententil, in my opinion; but also more formally, ex me& tentantift. 
[Here the sense is the same, but the first ablative b specification; the 
second, source.'] . 

projdnqnit&ie conmnclos atque nltorl (Laelius 50), closely allied by 
kindred and nature, [Here the ablative is not different in sense from 
those a^ve, but no doubt is a development of means.] 
qm vincit viitbni (Lsflius 55), surpasses in strength, [Here it is 
impossible to tell whether viribus is the means of the superiority or 
that in rejd^ct to which one is superior.] 
neque enim Utli alii condicidne bella gessenmt (B. G. vii. 77 ),pir an no ' 
piker terms did they carry on wars. 

Of The Supine in -tl, used cbieily with adjeedvet, is equivalent to an 
ablfrave of specification (cf. 5§ 1 14. h, 303) : aa, 
ttwihile dicta* marveUam ta teU* 

IfOtB. ^ rise of tlw sopint, dilivt and iMive 



Syntax: Construction of Cases. ^ [}| 254^ 199, 


la Ablative 5f Place. » , 

Note.— T he Locaitvi Cast was originally used (Iiterall]|^ dehicne the pSaa 
tohert and (figuratively) to denote the time when (a development from the idea oi 
place). But this case was preserved only In names of towns and a few other w'ords, 
and the is usually denoted by the Ablative. In this construction the 

Ablative was, no doubt, used at first without a preposition, but afterwards it became 
associated with in in most cases. 

254. The Ablative is used to denote the place where 

(usually with the preposition in, § 258 . tr). * 

a The ablative of the place where is retained In many idiomJdc 
expressions (cf. § 259. a) which have lost the idea of place as, — 
penclcmus animis ('fuse. i. 96), we are in suspense of mind (in our minds), 
soems periculis voliiscum adero (Jug. 85). / wiU be present with xou^ a 
companion in dangers. 

premit altum corde dolorem (^n. L 209), he keeps down the pain deep in 
his heart. 

b. I. Several verbs are followed by the locative ablative. These are • 
aoqnifisoe, dfilector, laetor, gauded, gl 5 rior» nXtor, std, maned* 
iidd (oouficlo;, coiiaisto, coutineor. For dat. v\ i ih (con)fido, see § 227. 

nfiminibas veterum gloriantur (Oral. 169), glory in the names of 
ancients, [Also, de divitiis (in \ irtule* circa rem, aliquid, haec) gloriji^^;. 
spe niti (Att. iii. 9), to rely on hope, 
prudeutia fidens (Off. i. 81), trusting in prudence. 

2 . The verbals frdtaa, oontentus, and laetus take , die locative 
ablative : as, — 

fretus gratia Bruti (Att. v. 21), relying on the favor of Brutus, 
laetus praedi, rejoicing in the booty, 

contentus sorte, content with his lot. [Po^ibly al>l. of cause.] 

Remark. The ablative with the above verbs sometimes takes the preposftioil 
In (but fldd in is late) : as,~- 

iu quibtts causa nititur (Cad. 25), on whom the case depends. 

With several oi these verbs the neuter accusative of pronouns is often found. 

14. Ablative Abaoluto. * 

255. A noun or pronoun, with a participle,* may be 
put in the ablative, to define the time or circumstances of 
an action : as, ~ 

^ In this eonstructian the noun was ori^naDy in the Locative Case, and denoted 
einsmstamte considered as pUce or time. Afterwards a participle was added to 
modliy the noun, and the two words became fiised in a single idea equivalent to 
fibat ooiKiimMl ia a subordinate clause (ct ab urbe conrilt&,y^esi the fnmding^ 
lit /hem iht Jlmsukd aihty, Afrer the construction was established, dhei 
ablatives not kieatlve m denbe became oonlbunded widi the teal abladvea abioluttb 



f IW.3 Ablative Absolute. ' a0| 

acT iS .Bjjdique mereMftribsa (B. G. hr. »), Umng talUi t» Um 
the all i^uarters (traders baviitg been enlied j. 

qtlibiui xebiia c^aitia Caesar apud cdnttonatHt (ft. C. t. 7), katdng 
learned thiSy Ceesar makes a speech io the suidters, 
ic si ill6 sablirio depelli a vobis ouine iK^ncului*! iudkarem (Catil. ii, 3), 
and if I tkou^hltkat with his removal (he l>cinp removed) all danger^ 
etc. 

ttondiim hieme cdafecta (B. G. vi. 3), the winter net yet i^ver, 

^ig^mpiessi conatus nuUo tumultu publice conciti.t6 (Catil. i. ii). the 
, . attempts were put down without exciting any general alarm, 

vobis quidem omnilms re eiiam turn probata (Catil. ii. 4), since at 
that time the facts were mi yet pro7>ed even to all of you, 
imprudentibus noatns at(|ue occnpatis in munftione castrorum (B. G. v. 
while our men were off their guard and busy in the fortifcatioH 
of the camp, 

ftigatd Omni equitatu ( 15 . G. vii. 68), all the cavalrv being put to flight, 
interfectd Indutiomjiro (B. G. vi. 2), upon the death of In dutiomar us. 

a. An adjective, or a second noun, may take the jjIhco of the partid* 
pie in the Ablative Absolute construction : ^ as. — 

exigua parte aestatis reliqua (B. G. iv. 20), when hut a small fa* t of the 
summer was left (a small part af the summer remaining). 

M. Messala et M. Pisone consnlibuB (id. i. 2), in the consulship of Messala 
and Piso (Marcus Messala and Marcus Piso being consuls). [The 
, regular way of expressing dates, see § 259. e."] 

A A phrase or clause, used .substantively, sometimes occurs as 
ablative absolute with a participle or an adjective : as. — 

tncei;t6 quid peterent (Liv. xxviii. 36), ar it was uncertain what they should 
aim at (it being uncer*.ain, etc.). » 

Comperto vanum esse forrnidincm (Tac. Ann. i. 66), when it was found that 
the alarm was groundless. 

Note. — T his construction belongs to later Latin. 

c» A participle or an adjective is sometimes used adverbially in the 
ablative aksolut# without a substantive^; as, — 

consulto ct cogitato (OfT. t 27), on purpose and with reflection (the matter 
having l>cen dcliljerated and thought on), 
sereno (Liv, xxxi. 12), under a clear sky (it [being] clear), 
ncc auspicate ncc litato (Liv. v. 3^, with no auspices or favorable 
sacrifice, 

tranquillo, ut aiunt, quilihet gubernitor est (Sen. £p. S5, 29}, in good 
weather^ as they* say, any man^s a pilot, 

t The participle of 0 Si#, wanting in Latin ({ 119. a), is tti^ in Saiaiklit and 
Greek as in English. 
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[law 


The AblathrtK Absolute in its developed form oMn tskes the 
place of a Subordinate Cause. In such cases the noun is equivalent 
tn a subject* and the other word to the predicate. So may be re- 
placed:— 

I. Temporal clauses ($ 323. E): as*— 

patrc interfect^ [his] father having been killed, [This corresponds to 
etun pater interfe^ns asset, when his father had been killed.'] 
recentibus scelens eius vestlgiis (Q. C. vii. i. i), while the traces sf ike 
crime were fresh, [Cf. dum recentia sunt vestigia.] 

3 . Causal clauses (j 321) : as,— 

ftt ei cjid Alestae oosidehantur praeterit& diS qua auxilia suoram exspeo 
^ tiverant, cdnsdmptd omni frumentd, concilio coacto consiiltabant 
(B. G vii. 77), but those who were under siege at Alesia since the time, 
etc., had expired^ and their grain had been exhausted, catling a 
councit (see 5 below), consulted together, [Cf. cum dids praeteriisset* 
etc.] 

Alexander, desperata pace, ad reparandas vires intendit animum (Q. C. iv. 

6 , i), Alexander, since he despaired of peace, devoted his energies to 
recruiting hts forces, [Cf. cum pacem despdriret.] 

3. Concessive clauses (§ 313) : as,— 

1 

at eh repdgnante flebat (consul), imind vero ed Hehat magis ^ (Miloti^'^ 
34), but though he (dodius) opposed, he (Milo) was Hkelp tsrhe 
consul ; nay, rather, etc. ^ 

4. Conditional claustis (§ 304) : as* — « 

occurrebat el, mancam et d^ilem nraeturam futuram suam, chnsole 
Milhne (MiJon. 25;, it occurreJ% him (hat his praetor ship would be 
maimcii and feeble, if Afilo svere consul, [f^ Milh ohnsul easet.] 
qua (regidne) subacta licebit decurrete in iUud mare (Q. C. ix. 3), if 
this region is subdued, we shali be free to run down into that sea, 
quh quidem dsiricia (Arcblas aS), ^Mti be taken away, 

5. Causes of accompanying circumstance : as,— 

ego bare a Chrvsogond mdi sponte, remhtS Sex. Eoecih, quaero (Rose. » 
A. 130), of my own accord, without reference to Sextus ttoseius (S. \ 
being put aside)* /ask these f^uestions of Chrysogmus, 
see imperante nec sdente nec praesente domino (MUon. 39)* widkoui 
their master*i giving orders, or knowing it, or being present* 

KOfllL — As Uie English case absolute (the nominative) b far less common 
Ulan the ablative absolute in Latin, a change ol form b generally required in 
translation, Thus the present participle b ohencst to be rendered by a relative 
ebmse with 'whom or whiles and the perfect passive participle by the peifem 
iidhve paifb^ Is Kqgibh. These may be seen hi the iottowiih^ ws 



Timt and Place. 


f|8ra-<57.] 

4 

*At HR, &armua sftUiS, imprs- 
fyt^ikus m»sir$$t mtque iiccupatn In 
muD^tione castrBrum, subito «e ex silvis 
eiecerunt; tM/^/ique in eos Jacto, qui 
erant in statidne pro ^pstiis collocatl, 
acfiter pugnivenmt; duahm^ye wism 
■* subsidtd cohtyrtibus S Ocsare, cum 
hae {^p(frtxk^ud intennmb loci spatio 
inter se) constitissent, novo gcnere 
pQgnae perttf^th nostrts, jier niodios 
audScissime perraperunt, $equc inde 
incolumes receperunt.’’— O/ESAR, B. G. 

V. IS. 


atfj 

** But they, hmimg pambtd a spitet^ 
wbtie mr were wirawo^rand immi 
in lortilyiug tljc camp, sudd<mly threw 
themselves out of the woods; then pt0j^ 
ing ijn a/hiAvt: upi tn t!\ose who c on 
guard m front oi thi camp, they fought 
fiercely; and, thott£^h two ciik‘'rt$ had 
been s-ftil by Caesar ..s leitdbrcemerts, 
aftdrthesehiul taken 'hoii p v'mon 
ing veiy u/tle space of givuind bctwet;n 
them), as our men were alarmed hy th>^ 
stnmge kind of fighting, they dashed 
mo.-yt daringly through the midst ot 
them, and goi off safe.” 


[For the Ablative with Prepositions, see $ isa.] 


VL-TIME AND PLaCE. 

1. Time. 

256 * Time when^ or within ivhich^ is put in the Ablative ; 
time hotv long in the Accusative : as, — 

1. Ablative: — 

ednstituta die, on the appointed day; prima luce, at daybreak* 
quota hora, /// xvfiat o'‘ clock f tertia vigilia, in the third watch, 
tribus proxumis annis (Jug. 1 1 J, within the last three years, 

2, Accusative: — 

dies continuos triginta,/^r thirty days together, 

cum triduum iter fecisset (13. G. ii. I6), when he had marched three days, 

JH 

Noi'E, — The ablative of time is locative in its origin 25.;. head-note); the 
accusative is the same as that ot Uie extent of space 257). 

a. The Ablative of time within which sometimes tikes in, and the 
Accusative of time how long, per for greater precision ; as, — 

in diebus proximls <lccem (Sail.), within the next Un days, 
in brevi spatio (Ov. Met. h 41 1), within a brief space (of time}* 
ludi per decern di^(Cat iil 20), games for ten days, 

b. Duration of time is occasionally expressed by the Ablative ; as, — 
nulitM qninqne h&ris proelium sustinuerant (B. C. 1. 47)^ the men had stss* 

tained the fight five hours, 

NoTB.— In this use the period of time h regarded as that wUhin which the 
•et is done, and it is only implied that the act lasted through the period* 

2. Bpaoa. 

S67. Extent of ^ace b put in the AccusiUive : as. — 
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loMis quindediii f>edes latas (B G.^vU. 72), tremhet fiftetn fttt hroad, 
ui Omni nta sua qaemque a recta conscientia transversam nngaeia non 
opoitet diaoedere (quoted in Att. xiii. 20), in ah one* 9 ii/e, one sAoukt 
noi depart a naits ^eadth from straightforward conscience 

# 

Note. T his Accusative denotes the object through or over which the action 
takes place, and is kindred with the Accusative of the End of Motion (ct ^ 258). 

a* Measure is often expressed by the Genitive of Quality (§ 215. ^): 
as, — 

vallo peduia duodecim (B. G. ii. 30), in a rampart oj twelve feet (ia 
height). 

b. Distance when considered as extent of sface is put in the Ac- 
cusative; when considered as degree of difference^ in the Ablative 
({ 250): as,— 

quinque dierum iter abest (Liv. xxx. 29), it is distant five days* march. 
triginta mSlibas passuum infra eum locum (B. G. vi. 35), thirty miles below 
that place (!)elow by thirty miles). 

3. Place from Which and End of Motion. 

25Sn The place from whicJi'^x^ denoted ]:)y the Ablatii^e 
with ab, ae, or ex ; the place to which (the End of Motion) 
by the Accusative with ad or ia ; as, — " . 

1. Place from which : — 

a septentrione, from the north, 

cum a vobis discessero (Cat, Maj. 79), when J leave you, 
de provincia tlecedcrc, to come away from otie's province. 
dc monte, d<nvn from the mountain, 

negotiator cx Africa (Ver. ii. i. 14), <? merchant from Africa, 
inOuxit e Graccia rivulus (Rep, tt, 34), there flowed in a Htl from Greece. 
ex Britannia obsidcs miscrunt (R. G. Sv. 38), they sent hostages from Britain, 
Mosa produit cx monte Vosego (hi. iv. 10), the Meuse (flows from) rises 
in the Vosges mountains, 

qu^ (navis) ex Pictoiiihus ct Santoins reliquisque pacatis regionibus con- 
venire iusscrat (id. iii, ii), the ships which he had given orders should 
collect from the [country of the] IHctones and the Santoni and from 
the other conquered regions. 


t Originally alt these relations were expressed with all these words by the cases' 
sloiie. The aocasathre denoted the end of motion as in a certain sense the object 
ol die sctioil (d. BAminn petllt), and the ablative in its proper meaning of sepa* 
lUtloa denoted the place bom which The prefiositions, originally adverbs, went 
silded to define more exactly the direction of motion, as hi toward m 

mb by kaag atse o tn H oti became indispensable exeepl as indicated above. 
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a* Place to which : — 

id lin« Hyrcaniae penetnit (Q. C vi. 4), kd pe^^irni^ Olt V 

Hyr€<mia. 

tt£bam ad istnm fundam (Caec. 82), / mu to tkai tUtUt (cf. } 237, ^). 
hi AAricam nav'igavltf kt tailed to Africa. 
in ttaliam profectos^ gtme to Italy, 

legatum in Treveros mittit (B. G. iiL 11 ), semis Ais luutenant iato the 
[country of the] Trcveri. 

in FIraea cum exissem f Att vi 9, i), taken I had landed at the Pireem. 
[Admitted hf Cicero himself to be wrong, the Piraeus being a to\vt> 
(ice below). The passage »s discusssd by him in Ati. vil. 3O 

Note t. — In poetry the end ot motion is often expressed by the Daiivi 

U clamor caelo f/En* v. 451), o shout j^s up to the ,hy. 

Note a.— ‘With the name of a country ad tVmole.i to the horde* s; in. into 
fiMt country itself. Jiimliirty ab denotes a,i)ay from the tutstde, ex, ottt of the 
iniertor. Thus ad Italiaxn perv6nlt would mean, he came to tfte frontier, regard* 
less of the destination; in ItaJiam, he went fo Italy, te ton place within it, to 
Rome, for instance. Scab ltali& profectUB eat would he came aavay 

from the frontier, regardless of the original starting-point ©x Ttali&. he came 
Italy, irom within, as from Rome, for instsince. 

a. TTie names of towns or small islands from whuh, as also dotnua 
and rda, are put bi tlic Ablative without a preposition; as,-— 

Roma profectus, hat inc; set out ft otu Home, 
rure reversus, hroin^tt ftl urn > ,i jtu>>n (he tountry. 

Roma abesse, to be abu'ttt Jtom Home. 
domo abire, to leave home. 

Note I. — With names of towns, etc., ab is often used, commonly to denote 
from the vicinity of: as, — 

ut a M utina (liscccleret (I'bil, xiv. that he should retire from Mutina 
(which he was besieging). 

erat a (iergovia despectus in castra (B. G. vii. 45), there was from about G, 
a view into the camp, 

profecti a domo (IJv, xl. 33), setftnst out from home, 

loca quae a Brundisiri profius nijsunt (Alt. viii. 14), places which are 
nearer to Brundisium ■^^ncart r from). 

Note a.— The ablative without a preposition is used to denote the place flvm 
which in certain idiomatic expressions: as,— 

cessisset patria (Mil. 68), he would have left his country, 

patria pcUcre, to drive out of the country , 

manu mitterc, to emancipate (let go from the hand). 

Note 3.— Tlie poets often omit the preposition where ft would be req ui red in 
prose: as,— # 

mimis Acheremte rennsm (vEn. ir. 99)^ dse spiri/s reherked from Acherm, 
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t. The names of towns or small islands to which, as also domns 
and tdi, are put in the Accusative without a preposition : as» 

Romam rediit, he returned to Rome, 

Delo Rhodum navig^e, to sail from Delos to Rhodes, 
rus ibo, I shall go into the country, 

domain tit, he went home, [So, suas domos abire, to go to their homes.J 

Note x. In this use domum may be modified by a possessive pronoun or a 
genitive. When otherwise modified, domum requires the preposition in. Thus, — 

domum regis (Dei. 17), to the kin^s house, [But also in M. Laecae 
domum (Cat. i. 8), to M. Idea's house.] But, — 
in domum magnam venire, /o come into a large house. 

Note 2. — With the names of towns, etc., ad may be used in the sensed 
toiiards, to the neighborhood of: as, — 

ad Alesiam proficiscuntur (B. G. vii. 76), they set out for Alesia, 
ad Alesiam perveniunt (id. vii. 79), they arrive at Alesia (come through to), 
ad Athenas navigare, to set sail for Athens (landing in the harbor). 

Note 3. — The general words, urbs, oppidum, Insula require a preposition 
in cither construction {to which or from which) ; as, ad urbem, ab urba. Ad 
tirbem Rdmam, Bdmam ad urbem, ex urbe Bdm&. • . 

Note 4. — Two or more nouns are sometimes expressed after one verb as limits 
of motion J 259, h). 

Note 5. — The poets often omit the preposition with any noun: as,— 

Italiain liviniacjue venit litora (/Hn. i. 2), he came to Italy and the Lavin 
ian shores. 

finis Italds miltere (id. iii. 440), you shall be allowed to reach the Italian 
boundaries, 

terram Hesperiam venies (id. ii. 781), you shall come to the Hesperian land. 

Remark. — The preposition is omitted with the supine in -um (§ 303) and in 
the following old phrases ; — 

exsequias ire, to go to the funeral, Infitias ire, to resort to denial, 

pessum ire, to go to ruin, pessum dare, to ruin (cf. perd5). 

venum dare, to sell (give to sale). [Hence vendere.] 
venom ire, to be sold (go to sale). [Hence venire.] 

Iotas (used as adverb), out: as, foras egredi, to go out ofdoan. 

4. Vila Plaoa Where. 

c. I. The place where is denoted by the Ablative with 
the preposition in {Locative Ablative ) : as, — 

in hie ittbe vitam deg^t, he passed his Hfe in this cify, 

il hi GalUa remanerent (B. G. iv. 8), if they should stay in Gaul 

Kaec in Vehetis geruntur (kL BL 17), mhile this was goiug on among 
the t^eneii. 

eppidum ill tnsiila poaitixm (id. vH. $8), a iemn denoted on am ishsnd. 
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2* But names of towns and small islands are put in the 
Locative Case. 

This has in the first and the second declension singular the same 
form as the Genitive, in the plural and in the third declension the 
same form as the Dative or Ablative : as, 

Komae, at J^ome (Roma). Athenis, at Atk^s (/\thenae). 

Khodi, at khodes (Rhodui), Lanuvi, at Lanuvium. 

Sami, at Samos. Cypri, ai Cyprus. 

Tiburi or Tibure, at Tthur Cudbus, a: Cures. 

Philippis, at Philippi. Ctpreis, at Capri (Capreae), 

Remark. —I.arge islands, and all places when thought of as a terrUary 
not as a locality are treated like names ot countries: as.— 

in Sicilia, in Sicily. 

in Ithaca lepores illati moriuntur (Plin. H. N., cf. 5 256. a), in Ithaca 
hares when carried there die, [ Ulysses lived ai Ithaca^ would require 
Ithacae.] 

Note i. — With all names of places AT, meaning near (not in), is expressed by 
ad or apud with the Accusative, In the neighborhood of may l)e expressed by 
circ& with the Accusative; among, by apud with the Accusative. Thus,— 

pHgna ad Caiinn';, the fight at Canuae. 

conchas ad Caictam legunt (De Or. ii. 22), at Caieta (along the shore), 
ad (apud) inferos, in the world below (near or among those below), 
ad fores, al the doors. ad ianuam, at the door. 

apud Graecos, among the Creeks. apud me, at my house. 
apud Solos (Leg. ii. 41), at Soli. circa Capuara, round about Capua. 

Note a.— In citing an apud is regularly used; in citing a particular 

worh. in. Thus, — 

apud Xenophontem, in Xenophon. But, — 
in Xenophontis Oeconomico^ in Xenophon's (Economiem. 

d. The Locative Case is also preserved In the following common 
nouns: — 

dond (rarely domnf)» oi home. 

belli, mfliilae (in contrast to dond), abroad, in miHtafy serttUa, 

bund, on ike ground. in die country. 

foris, out-of-doors. ierri marique, by land and sea. 

These are used like names of towns^ without a preposition. So 
also,— 

ben yesterday. vespstl (-e)» im Me emdtig, 

inlhliof arbori (liv. I a6), M$ Ub-imemd tree. 
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£. The locative domf may be modified* by a possessive adjective or 
a limiting genitive ; but, v hen it would be otherwise modified some 
other construction is used instead of the Locative. Thus» 

domi Caesaris, of Qesaf^t kcuse^ 

domi fluae vel alienae^ at hii mvn or another's house. But, -<* 
in Marci Crassi caatissiina domd (Caeiius 9), in the chaste home of Marcus 
Crassut, [Cf. ex Anniatia Milonis domo, § 184. d."} 

/. The place whore is denoted by the Ablative without a preposition 
ill several constructions : — 

t Regularly in many indefinite words, such as loo 5 , parte as, 

qiii})us loco j)()sitis (De Or. iii. 153). when these are set in position. 

parte \ icti erant ( A tt. ix. 1 1 ), on the side where they 7 vere beaten. But, 
’^i»ercitutn castris continuit (B. G. I 48), he kept his army in camp. 
[Here the construction is influenced by means.] 

a Frequently with nouns which are qualified by adjectives (regu 
larly when tQtus is used) : as, — 

media urVie (Liv. i, 33), in the middle of the city 

tota Sicilia (Verr. iv 51 ), throughout Sicity 'in the whole of Sicily), 

tdta Tarracina (De Or. li. 240), in ait Tarradna (cf. c, 2. Rem.). 

3. Freely in poetry : as, — 

lltofe enrvo (/En. iii, \(s),on the ’ivinding shore. 

antro seclusa retinquit (id. iii. 446), \ke leaves them shut up in the eave, 
£pird, Hespena (id. iii. 503), in Epirus, in Hesperia, 

g. The way by which is put in the ablative without a preposition : 

as, - 

via breviore equity praemsd (Fam. x. 9), I sent foruoard the cavalry by o 
thorter road. 

Aegaed man traiecit (Liv xxxvii. 14), he crossed by way of the JEgean Sea 
provehimur pelago (y^. ih. 506), we sa%i fords over the sea. 

Note. — In this me the way by which is conceived as the rneems of passage. 

5. Bpeolal 0S6S of Time and Place 

259 *^ The following special uses require to be ob* 
served: — 

<1. Many expressions have In Latin the construction of titmwhen, 
where m English the maui idea is rather of place as, - 

|dign& Canneii^ (sr aped Cannia j, in dk fight at Comma. 

Ittdlt RomatdiK of the Homon games. 
emndHts Galli«si bdiia, im ail the GmtUc wars 
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In many idiomatic expressions of time, the accusative witb ad, in, 
or mtb is us^ Such are the following : — 

ftupplicatio decreta est in Kalendas lanuan^s, a i^mnk^vtn^ vj^as voted f 9 f 
tke i$t of fanuttry, 

convenirunt ad diem, i'ley assembled at the [appointed) day* 
ad vesperum, till evening : sub vesperum, towards eemting* 
sub idem tempas, about the same time 
sub noctem, at night-fad* 

c* Time during which or within which may be expressed by the 
ICC. or abl. of a noun in the singular, witii an ordinal numeral: as, — 

quints die, within [just] four days (lit., on the tilth day). ['JThe Romans 
counted both ends, see § 376. </.] 

regnat iam sextuin annum, he has reigned going on six years (he is reigning 
now the sixth year). 

But also, — regnavit iam bex annos, he has already relgniU for six years* 

d. Distance of time before or after anything is variously expressed ; 

IS, — 

post (ante) tres annos, post tertium annum, tres post annos, tertium post 
annum, tribus post annis, tertio post anno (§ 250^), three vears after. 
tribus annis (tertio anno) jiost exsiliurn (po8U)uatn eicetus est), three years 
after his exile. 

his tribus proximis aniTis within the Iasi three years 
panels annis, a fezv years hence. 

abhinc annos Ires (tr’hus annis), ante hds Ires annos, three years ago, 
triennium est cum (tres anni sunt cum), it is three years since, 
octavo mense qua in (see § 262. note 2), the eighth month after, 

e. In Dates the phrase ante diem (a. d.) with an ordinal, or the 
ordinal alone, ts followed by an accusative, like a preposition ; and tht 
phrase ttself may also be governed by a preposition* 

The year is expressed by the names of the consuls in the ablative 
absolute, often without a conjunction (§ 255. tf) : as, — 

is dies erat a. d. quintum Kalendas Aprflis L. Pisone A. Oabinio consulibus 
(B. G. i. 6), that day was the ^th before the calends of April (March 
28), in the cotdulship of JHso and Gabinius. 
in a. d. V. Kah Nov. (Cat i.j%tothe ^h day before the calends of ISlovem* "" 
her (Oct 28). 

XV Kai Sextills, the 15^4 day before the calends of August (July lIQ 
[Full form: qatnt& decimd diS ante Kalend&s.] 

/. For AT, meaning near (not />»), sec § 258. c, nc^ l, 

Norrx. ^ For TO and FROM with names of planes, see f 
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g, ^hen huUm to a place ^ implied in English, though not ex- 
pressed, the accnsadve with or mthout a preposition must be used in 
X^tin: as»-^ 

coniurati in cilnain convencrunt, the conspirators met in the Senate-house, 
(came together into the Senate-house). 

concilium domiim suam convocavit, he called a council at his own house, 

h. When two or more names of place follow a verb of motion, each 
must be under its own construction. Thus,— 

quaclrtduo quo haec gesta sunt res ad Chrysogonom in castra L. Sullae 
Volaterras defertur (Rose. A. 20), within four days after this was 
donCi the matter was reported to Chrysogonus IN Sulla's camp AT 
VtdaUrree, 


Vn.-USE OF PREPOSITIONS. 

860* Some Prepositions are used with the Accusative, 
some with the Ablative,^ and a few with both. 

Note,— F or the list of Prepositions, see § 15a, 

a. Verbs of placing^ though implying motion, take the constnicdon 
of the place in which. 

Such arc: p5nd and its compounds (e^ept impend), loo5, 
ooUocd, atatud, odnstitud, etc. 

qiu in sSde &o dom5 collocavit (Paradox. 25), who put [one] into hit 
place and home, 

atatuitur eques Rdminus in Apron! oonvivid (Verr. iii. 62), a Roman 
knight is drought into a banquet of Apronius. 

Insula Delos in Aegae5 marl posita (Leg. Man. 55), the island of Detos^ 

* HtmLted in the ^€gean Sea, 

si in fhi 5 PompSid omnia poneritis (id. 59), if you made everydiing 

* depend on Pompey atone, 

A Position is frequently expressed by the Ablative with ab (rarely 
as), properly meaningyy(7«f;* as,— 

^tes^ in the rear, 

i parte Pompaina, on the side of Pompey, 

£ sinistri, on the left hand, [Cf. blnc^ on this 
«x idteri parte, on the other side, 

mSgiAtat^oxt^inagread^m(jfivm,U^ t#, a great part), 

* The lama lias Nrie^ with dia Case, and the preposition only tndlcatei more 
dkoOs dirmtim ot pime, 

> ApfMiaaUy the diraetkm lAiaBa Aa mauuumm 
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r« Snp^^lii the letuse of conurning takes the Ablative ; la all <^er 
senses it takes the Accusative : as,— ^ 
hac wiper re (Cic.), concerning ifUs things 
super tali causa missi (Nep. Paus. 4), ient on such an errand, 
sed hac re super nlmis (Att. x. 5 >, but mere than ino^ m that poini, 
super cttlmina tecti (v^i. ii. 695), abotfc the h^^tue-top, 
super vallura praecipitari (Jug. $8), to be hurhd over the tampari, 
super later^ coria inducuntur (B.C. H. 10), kide^ ate drmtm over the brithe 
super Numidiam (Jug. 19), beyond Numidia, 
super terrae tumulum (I.egg. ii. 66), on the mound of earth, 
super vinum (Q. C. viii. 4), over [his] ’win^. 

Note. — The ablative is used in poetry with super in other senses : as,— 

ligna super foco large reponens (Ilor. Od. i. 9. 5), piling logs generomfy 
on the fire, 

nocte super media (..lEu. ix. 61), after midnight. 

ii, Subter takes the Accusative, except sometimes in poetry. Thuv 

subter togam (Liv.), under his mantle. But, — 
subtei litore (Catull.), below the shore, 

e, Tenus (which follows its noun) regularly takes the Ablative, but 
sometimes the Genitive (§ 223. e). Thus, — 

Tauro ten us (Deiot. 36), as far as Taurus, 
capulo tenus (^^n. ii. 553), up to the hilt. 

Corcyrae tenus (Liv. xxv. 24), as far as Coreyra, 

Note.— T enus is frequently connected with the feminine of on adjective pro- 
noun, making an adverbial phrase: as,— 

hactenus, hitherto; quatenus, so far as, 

di hac re hactenus, so much for that (al>ottt this matter so far). 

261 . Many words may be construed cither as Preposi- 
tions or as Adverbs : thus, — 

nt. The adverbs prXdiS, postifdiS, propius, proidmi,’ tuque-- 
also (less frequently) the adjectives propior and proadmiu — may be 
followed by the Accusative (cf. 8§ 207. b, 234. e): as,— 

pridie Nonas lunias (Cic.), the day before the Nones of Jeme (June 4). 
postridic ludos (Att. xvi. 4), the day after the games, 
ipse propior montem suds collocat Qug. 4^), he statiotu his men tsem^ef 
the hilt. 

proxiine Pompeium sedebam (Att.!. 14), / sat nexiio [Of. 
mu Foo^niii sedShsm] 


Adpeope,! t|»* 
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pars tiMuIae quae e*t propius s5Us occasum (B. G. iv. 28), the fart of the 
isla^ which is nearer the west (sunset), 
terminos usque Libyae (Just.), to the bounds of Libya. 

Note. — Pridie and postridie take also the Genitive (§ 223. e. note 2). 
Propior, proplus, proxlmus, and prpxime, take also the Dative, or the 
Ablative with ab. Usque is commonly folloi^ed by ad. Thus, — 

propius Tiber! (Nep.), nearer the Tiber. 
propius ab urbe (Plin.), nearer the city. 
usque ad mare, to the sea. 

b. The adverbs palam, procul, simul, may be used as prepositions 
and take the ablative (so perhaps intus, § 153, note) : as, — 

rem creditori palam populo solvit (Liv. vi. iJj), he paid the debt in the 
presence of the peo/'lc. 

baud procul castris in modum municiph ex.strficta (I’ac. H. iv. 22), not 
far from the camp^ built up like a town. 

V simul nobis habitat harbarus (Ov. Tr. v. 10. 29), close among us dwells 
the barbarian. 

Note. — But simul regularly takes Cum ; procul is usually followed by ab 
In classic use ; and tiic use oi palam as a pieposition is comparatively late. 
Thus,— 

procul a mari,/rtr from the sen, 

nobiscum simul, at the same time with ourselves. 

c. The adverb clam is found with the Accusative or Ablative, 
rarely with the Genitive or Dative : as, — 

clam matrein suam (IMaut.), unkntnvn to his mother, 
clam mill) (id.), in set tet from me. 
clam patris (id.), without his fathers knowledge. 
clam vobis (11. C, ii. 32), without your knowledge. 

d. Prej)ositions often retain their original* meaning as adverbs. 
So especially - 

1. Ante and post in relations of time: as, — 

quae paulo ante praecepta dedimus (Cic ), a little ivhile ago, etc. 
post trilujs diebuH, three days after (cf. § 259. d), 

2. Adversus, contra, clrciter, props : as, — 

adversua resi.stere, to hold out in opposition. 

Aeolus haec contra, thus Aiolus tn reply. 
circiicir pars qu^rta, about the fourth part. 
props sxanimitiis, nearly lifeless. 

3. In general those ending in -i : as, — 

forts fuH iaxti tumulus, there kappested to be a mound close by. 

HoTB. — Clam and Tsrsus us by many excluded irom the list of preposiMosa, 
(For the use of Frepooltioiii in Coin|>osition^ see $ lyo.) 
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262. Some prepositions or adverbs which imply Com- 
parison are followed, like comparatives, by qnan, which 
may be separated by seveial words, or even clauses. 

neque auto dimuat ctun qnam fidem dedit (liv. xxxix. to), ntr 
kirn go until hi le^avi a pledge, 

post diem terdum qaam dixerat (Mil. 44)^ the third da;^ after he taid it 

Note i. — S uch words are ante, prius, post, pridi@, postridii; also 
magis and prae in compounds r as,— 

Cato ipse lain servire quam pugnare mf valt (.Vtt. vii. 15), Cato kimulf by 
this time would rather be a stave than fight. 

si iam principatum Galliae obtincre non po&sint, CriJlorum qaam Romano* 
rum imperia praeferre (B. G. i. 17), if they can no longer hold the chief 
rank in Gaul, [they] prefer the rule of Gauls to that of Romans. 

Note a. — Theld)lative of time (} 256) is sometimes followed by Quain in the 
same way: as,— ' 

octavo mense quam (Liv. xxi. 15), within eight months after, etc. 


263. For a or ab with the Ablative of Agent, sec 
§ 246. 

Note. — The following prepositions sometimes follow their nouns : ad, OltrC, 
circa, contra, d§. a (ex), inter, ittxta, penes, propter, Ultra, tenus 
(regularly), and occasionally others : as, — 

[usus] qaem penes arbitrium est ct ius ct norma loquendl (Hor. A. P. 72), 
custom^ under whose control is the choice^ right, and rule of speech, 
cuius a me corpus c.st crematum, quod contra dccuit ab illo meum (C. M. 
84), whose body I burned [on the funeral piic], while on the contrary 
(Ik. contrary to which) mine should have been burned by him. 
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Chapter III. — Syntax of the Verb. 

I. — MCXJUS AND TENSES. 

Note. -i- The Syntax of the Verb relates chiefly to the use of the Moods 
(expressing the manner in which the action is conceived) and the Tenses (express- 
ing the iime of the action). There is no difterence in origin between mood and 
tense. The moods, except the infinitive, are only specialized tenses ; and hence the 
uses of mood end tense frequently cross each other, 'i'hus the tenses sometimes 
have modal significations (compare indicative in apodosis, } 311* future .^br 
imperative, j aOp. /) ; and the moods sometimes express time (compare subjuno- 
tive in future conditions, { 307. and notice the want of a future subjunctfVe 
f tza a). 

ITie parent language, besides the Imperative mood, had two distinct forms with 
^ modal signification : the Subjunctive, expressing an action as w///ed or vhndljjf eon- 
mved; and the Optative, expressing an action as wished for or vaguefy conceived. 

Of these, the Subjunctive was dcvcloi>cd from a Present Tense, by which an 
action continued in present time was represented as future : compare in English, 
the am^ marches to-morrow. Such an action came to be conceived on the one ^ 
hand as command: compare the military ^fder, fhe regimenf wtll advance; and 
on the other as a possibility or a mere conception : compare anybody wtU tmder ^ ' 
siati'd th^t* 

The Optative has had a similar development. It jwas originally a tense-form 
compounded with YA,and probably denoted past time (cf. Eng. should BXid zoould) 
but like the subjunctive, it has acquired the two meanings of cdUception and com- 
mand. 

It must not be supposed, however, that in any given construction either the 
subjunctive or the optative was deliberately used because it denoted conception or 
possibility. On the contrary, each construction has had its own line of development 
from mom tangible and literal forms of thought to more vague and ideal ; and by 
this procein the mood used comes to have in each case a s))ecial meaning, which is 
afterwards habitually associated with it in that construction, llius in English the 
expression / would do this has become equivalent to a mild command; while by 
analysis it is seen to be the apodosis of a present condition contrary to fact 308) * 
4^/ mire yen, etc. By farther analysis, / would go is seen to have meant, originally, 
i shoM haue wiskod (or I did msh) to go. 

In Latin, the original lubjuncthre and the optative became confounded in form 

f il meaning, and were merged in the present subjunctive, Tlien new tense-forms 
the ttt^^lunctive were formed by composition ; ^ and to these the original as well 
as the derived meanings of both moods became attached (see { 065). All the 
indt^isulmiwm of the Latin subjunctive are thus to be accounted for. 

The dt^ossdmt uses of the subjunctii^ have arisen in every case from the employ- 
ment of eomn Ms^mdemt subjunctive construction in co-ordinatloii with a main 
•tamment In tiine the two dames have so grow n together as to form a single 

kimiimeigniftcatloootihnia l m mmrth^ 
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mm$ m m 4 JcwMi; «id llie sid]^clhre aMoiber is felt to hm OMoied subrnttoate 
lelationi toward the other clause. The original meaning of the mood has disap^ 
pearedi and a ne^ meaning has arisen by hnplicatioit. Tniis» misit quI 

dioeront, he tmi am^assadort t9 (i/. who wttidMiy in a sapp<^ji casc].i 
Similar processes may be ^en in the growUi of Apodoife. Thus. tdUo bekoo 
optoidnem. Idctum eustulerla (remove tlds notion, you wiU have done away 
with grief r iffw remove^ etc,). 

The infinitive is originally a verbal noun, modifying a verb Hke other nouns ; 
void Vlddre, liU.** i wish fbr-seeing ** ; compare English vihaU went ye out for to 
tee f But in Laun It has been sutprisiugly developed, so as to have forms for 
tense, and some proper modal characteristics, and to be used as a substitute for 
other moods. 

The other noun and adjective forms of the verb have been developed in various 
ways, which are treated under their respective heads below. 

The proper verbal constructions may be thus classified : 


I. Indicative t Direct Assertion or Question 264). 


r Independent : 


SltSJUNCTlVB: { 


h. Dependent 
(Chap.v.) : 


Imperative 


4 . IMFIMITIVS: 




Wish, Exhortation, Command, Question (§ 
065. a), 

1. Purpose (with Ut, nb) ($ 317). 

2. Result (with Ut. Ut ndn) ($ 319). 

3. Characteristic (Relative Clause) (§ 

4. Time <witb cum) 325). 


5. Conditions ] 


Future (less vivid) (§307, 
Contrary to P'act 308). 

6. Intermediate (Indirect Discourse) 341). 

7. Indirect Questions or Commands (§§ 334, 
339 >* 

X. Direct Commands (often subjunctive) ({ 269). 

2. Statutes. Laws, and Wills O )* 

3, Prohibitions (early or poetic use) (^ aOp. note), 
a. Subject of 6860 and Impersonal verbs 370). 

1 Obieedve f Complementary Infinitive ({ 271), 

- 2. Indirect Discourse (with subject-accusa- 
.C0DStrucUons:j 

I, Purpose (poetic or Greek use) ($ 273). 
c. Idiomatic a. Exclamation (with subject-accusative) (§ 
Uses; 274). 

.3. Historical Infinitive ({ 275), 


I.- MOODS. 

I. The Indicative. 

264 . The Indicative is the mood of direct assertions or 
questions when there is no modification of the verbal idea 
except that of time. 

a. The Tenses of the Indlcadve generally denote dme, Mpres$fti, 
pa^ ox with relerence to the speaker ({ 376 £)». 


I 
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Note. — Time thus denoted is often called absolute time. See uses of temporal 
clauses, § 323. 

h* The Indicative is sometimes used where the Englbh idiom would 
suggest the Subjunctive : as, — 

longom est, it ivould be tedious [if, etc.], 

satius erat, it would have been better [if, etc.]. 

persequi possum, / might follow up [in detail]. ^ 

c. llie Future Indicative is sometimes used for the Imperative 

(§ 269 -/)* 

'di The Indicative is used in some kinds of conditions (see §§ 306, 
308). 

e. The place of the indicative in narration is sometimes supplied by 
the Historical Infinitive (§ 275). 

f. In Indirect Discourse a narrative clause has its verb in the Infini* 
live (see §§ 272, 336). 

II. The Subjunxtive. 

265 * The Subjunctive in general expresses the verl^ 
idea with some modification ^ such as is expressed in Eiig* 
lish by auxiliaries, by the infinitive, or by the rare subjunc- 
tive (§ 1 1 2. b). 

The uses of the subjunctive are independent or depena- 
ent (cL head-note, p. 274). 

a. The Subjunctive is used independently to express — 

1. An Exhortation, Concession, or Command {Hortatory^ § 266). 

2. A Wish {Optative, § 267). 

3. A Question of Doubt or Deliberation {Deliberative, § 268). 

Note.— T liese const rm^ ttons (with the exception of some forms of Deliberative 
Subjunctive) are merely different phase«i of the same use. 

Remark.** In the conclusion {apodosis) of Conditional Sentences, thesubjunc- 
tive is grammatically indejKindcnt, though logically it depends on some condiUon 
•Xpressed or implied 304). 'fhe so-called Potential Subjunctive comes under 
tlm head (see ^ 31 1. u). 

A The subjunctive h used in dependent clauses to express 


t These modifications are of various kinds, each of which has bad Its ou*n 
Special detnslopment (compare introductory note, p, 274). Ibe subjunctive in 
Catin has also many idiomatic uses (see clauses of Result and Time), where the 
English does not modl^ die verbal idea at ail. but expresses it directly; bat in 
Iheie cases the Ladn ntefely takes a different view of the action, and has devek 
oped Ha oonstnictioa dlfferendj firmn the Em^iah, 
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1. Purpose {Final, § 317). 

2. Result {Consecutive^ § 319)* 

3. Characteristic (§ 320). 

4. Time {Temporal, § 325). 

5. Indirect question (§ 334), 

6 . Condition : future or contrary to fact (§§ 307. h, c, 308)* 

c. The subjunctive is also used with Particles of Comparison (§ 312), 
and in subordinate clauses in the Indirect Discourse (§ 336). 

^ 1. Hortatory Subjunctitre. 

266 . The Hortatory Subjunctive is used to express an 
exhortation^ a command, a concession^ or a condition. 

The Present tense refers to future or indefinite time; 
the Perfect, to past time or completed future time; the 
Imperfect, to present or past time; the Pluperfect, to com* 
pleted past time : as, — 

hos latrones int^rficiamus (B. G. vii. 58), let w kill these robbers, 
caveant intemperantiam, meminerint verecundiae (Of. i. 122), let them 
shun excess and cherish modesty. 

Epicurus hoc viderit (Ac. ii. 19), let Epicurus look to this. 

Note. — The simple subjunUivc of exhortation and command takes the pres* 
ent tense, less commonly the perfect. The Perfect represents an action as com- 
pleted in future time ; but in most cases is hardly lo be distinguished from the 
Present. Other tenses are used in some varieties of this construction (see e. 
note X and e). 

Remark. — T he negative particle used with the hortatory subjunctive is d8. 

a. The Second Person is used only of an indefinite subject, except In 
prohibition, in early Latin, and in poetry (cf. § 269. b)* Thus, — 

iniurias fortunae, quas ferre nequeas, defugiendo relinqu&s (Tus. v. 118) 
the wrongs of fortune, which you cannot bear, leave behind by 
exoriare aliquis ultor (w^n. iv. 625), rise, some avenger. 
isto bono ui&re dum adsit, cum absit ne requiras (Cat. Maj. 33), use this 
blessing while it is present; when it is wanting, do not regret it. 
ne cdnfer&s culpam in me (Ter. Eun. 388), donU lay the blame on me, 
nihil igndveris (Mur. 65), pardon nothing. 

doce&a iter et sacra ostia pandas (iEn. vi. 109), show us the way and tap 
open the sacred portals, 

b. In Prohibitions addressed to a definite person, |ho perfiKCt It aom 
eonimon than the present (cf. ( 269. a) : as,-*? 
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hSc f&cfil&i hoc ne floeris (Dlv.u. 127), AmskaHttci 

do ikat* 

to oe qtutoderia (Hor.)t ^ inquire. 

oec mibi lllod dlxerio (Fin. L 25), etnd do not say that to me. 

€. The hortatory subjunctive is especially used to express a Conces- 
sion, sometimes with ut, n6, quamvis, quamlibet, or similar words 
(cf, § 3 i><r)j as,— 

fherit alHsi tibi quando esse coepit (Ver. ii. i. 37)» suppose he was [so] to 
others^ wjkfn did he bepn to be to you? 
ut rationem Plato nullam afferret ^Tusc, i. 49), though Plato adduced no 
reasons. 

nemo it ttuquam fuit : Ii 5 fuerit (Or. loi), there never was such a one [you 
will tay] : granted (let there not have been). 

Vk sit sommum malum dolor, malum certe est (Tus. ii. 14), granted that 
pain is not the greatest emit at least it is an evil, 
quamvts scelerad ill! fuissent (De Or. i. 230), however guilty they might 
have been. 

quamvls comis in amicitus tuendis fuerit (Fin. ii. 80), amiable as he may 
have been in keeping his friendships (let him have been as amiabluas 
you please). * 

Note f«— > In this use the Present refers to fithtre or indepnite time, the 
feet to present or past time (the concession being impliedly untrue), the Perfect to 
pad or completed future time, the Plupertect to computed action in past time (the 
concession being usually untrue). 

Note a— The indicative is often used in concessions (see 43x3)* 

Remark.— C oncessions with al and its compounds belong lo Protasis (see 
4 3x3. ; those witii licet, to Substantive Clauses (see 4 313. b), 

4, The hortatory subjunctive may be used to denote a Proviso (see 

i 3»4)- 

0 . TI 1 C Imperfect and Pluperfect of the hortatory subjunctive denote 
an unfulfilled obligation in past time : as, — 

IttorerStur, inqul^ (Rab. Post. 29), he should have died, you will say. 
|K>tius dieeret (Off. iH. 88), he should rather have said, 
ne poposciaaSa (Att. it. t)»you skouid not have asked. 
saltern tllquid de pondere dSirtxiaset (Fin. iv. 57), at least he should have 
taken sotmething from the weight. 

Remark,— T his used the sobjonctive is carefully to be distinguished from its 
iMe in apodoMs {poteutiml. 4 The difference is indicated by the txaiislation« 

shouU or ongpd (not would or might). 

KofE.— tn ttdi list the Pluperfect differs from the Imperfect only to move 
etsath^rejnesciittog dm dmeferacaioa as em mfeik e y or as pnk 
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2« OptatiTO SubJniiotlTa. 

26 T# The Subjunctive is used to express a Wslt The 
present tense denotes the wish diSpossibi% the imperfect as 
unaccomplished in present time, the pluperfect as unaccom* 
plished in past time. Thus, — 

ita vlvam (Att. v, 15), so may I livo (as true as I Kve). 
tie vfvam si scio (id. iv. 16), i wish I may not live if I know* 
di te perduint (Del 21), the gods confound thee ! 
videant, valeant, dves mei; valeant, ain+ Incolumes (Mi!. 95), farttuU 
[he tays3, my fellow-citizens ; may they be set uf'e from harm, 
cli facerent sine patre forem (Ov. Met. viii. ^ would that the goekaUomd 
me io be without a father (but they do not) I 

a* The Perfect in this use Is antiquated : as» 

male di tibi faxint (Plaut. Cure. 131)* may the gods do thee a mhehief, 
quod omen di averterint (rhilip. xil. 14, in a religious formula), esnd 
may the gods avert this omen, 

b. The Optative Subjunctive is often preceded by the particles uti 
(ut), uUnam, 0 bX ; ast-* 

ut pereat posttum rol^lgine t 3 um (Hor. Sat it x), may the weapon Ufs* 
used perish with rust, 

faUus utinam vatha aim (Liv. xxt), / wish I may be a false prophet, 
atinam P. Qodius viveret (MU. 103), wotdd that Clodius were nowesUve, 
utinam me mortuum vidisses (Q. Fr. t 3), wotdd you had seen me dead, 

5 si angulus ille aceSdat (Hor. Sat It 6. 8), ok I if that corner might 
only be added. 

Note i.~-Tlie subjunctive with Uttetc^was orifs^mlly deliberative, meaning 
how may /, etc. ($ a68). The subjunctive with 0 ef {poetical) is a protasis {| 3xa, 
note) ; si alone is sometimes used to express a wish in the same way : as»— 

d nunc le nol^ iOe aureus ramus ostendat 187), if nm that 

golden brmsck would only shew itself to m t 

Note a.— The subjunctive of Wish without a pardcle is rarely found in the 
imperfect or pluperfect except by sequence of tenses in Indirect Discourse (f aB6): 
as,— 

4 c venetata Ceres ita culmo ailrgetei alto (Hor. Sat II. 124% and Ceree 
worshipped f with libationsj that eo she might rise wUh tali etaSk. [DI* ' 
red: itaBftrgis.] ^ 

€. Valiiii and Tenoxn, and thefa' compounds, with a subJuxKdva or 
infinitive^ are often equivalent to an optative aul^unctive : aa, 

di Menedemo vellaai verum foisset, di r%ina valin iiinm 

4 ), about Menedemm I wish it had been trmt dbent the feseen J 
.kepeume^ke- 
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9tSkm tooidluet %empv» (Fam. Hi. io>t fmisk tke iim fuvtr M 

Ccrberum metuerea (Tus. i. 12), / had rather have had you afraid 
Ctrberut (1 fhould have preferred that you feared C.). 

Hots. Vahtakt etc*, hi this use, are strict^ apodoses with the protasis omitted 
<} 5tx* h). The thini^ wished is really a substantive clause used as object of the 
verb of wishing ($ 331. h)» 

Ote Coooeasive Subjunctive, see ( 3x3; for Potential Subjunctive, see ^ 3tz<] 


3. Deliberative Subjunctive. 

268 * The Subjunctive is used in questions implying 
^^1) doubts indignation^ or (2) an impossibility of the thing's 
being done : as, — 

quid h 5 c bomine jflaci&s? quod supplicium chgtmm lihidini eiua invenl&s 
(VerSk tt. 40), what are you to do wtih this man f what fit penaity can 
you devise for his tuanionnessf 

an ego non venirem (Phil. ii. 3), what^ should T not have comef 
quid (Ucerem (Att. vi. 3), what was J to say t 

mihi umquam bonorum praesidium defuiurum pat&rem (MIL 94), eoutd 1 
fhink that the defeme of good men would ever fail me ^ 
quia etiim oSl&verit ignem (Ov. Her. xv. 7), wtSt couid coticeal (he flame f 

Remark.— “This use is apparently derived from the Hoitatory Subjunctive: 
quid faci&tuue? •« (aclftmus fallquid], quid? let us do^whatf Once estab- 
lished, it was readily transferred to the p.ist. quid laciaxn? what AU i to do f 
quid taoerem? u'^wai I to do f Questions implying impossibility, however, 

cannot be distingui‘>hcd from Apodosis (cf. § 3U./1). 

Note. — The Deliberative Mibjunctive is soinetinies called Dutitative. For 
tenses, see § 266. 

III. The Imperative. 

260 . The Imperative is used in Commands and En-^ 
treaties ; as, 

obnaoltta vobis, prospidte patriae, oQuaervEte vds (Cat. hr. 3), have a cart 
for yonrschrs, guard the country^ preserve yourselves, 
dlo Marce 'fuin eententiam. Marcus TuUius, state your opinion. 
li ipsum eoncute, examine yourself , 

vIve, valCque (I lor. Sat. ii. 5. 1 10), faresoeU^ biess you (live and be well) 1 
mhMarlre animi non digna ferentis (A^n. ii. 144), pity a soul bearish un* 
deserved toon. 

Note, — In Native Commands {prohibitions) the Present Imperative vHib 
is used by eariy witters and the poets as, 

lie thus (Baut. Cure. 520), do»*t be afraid 

nimium ne crude cdidii (Kdi. u, 17), trmt not too mueh to compteaim 
equo ne medltt (Mss, fL trem mot the horse. 
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a. Prohibition is r^larly es^ressed in clamor; prose:-^ 
I. By n8 with the second person d>e Perfect Subjunctive : as, 
tSk terratns fueris (Tac. il. i. 26), donU be alarmed. 
ai vdi quldem iudlcea ei qui me absol\dBti& mortem tiniiieriltis (I txsc. i 
98), Hmr must yau fear deaths you tkat^ etc. 

a. By ndlf with the infinitive: as»— 

noil pntare (Fam. xlv. 2)^ do not suffose (be unwilling to suppose). 
noUte c^ere socioi (Ver. ii. r . S2), do not compel the alliet. 

Note.— T he poets frequently use Instead of n 5 I] other words ol similar mean* 
ingipL^s^e); as,— 

paxce pias scelerare manus (iFn. iii. 42), forbear to defile your pious hands, 
cetera mitte loqui (Hor, Epod. 13. forbear to say the rest, 

Ihge quaerere (Hor. ()d. i< 9. 13), ^ not inquire 

3, By cave with or without n6 (colloquially fao ni) with the Present 
or Perfect Subjunctive ^ (§ 266. b)\ as, — 

cave putes (Att. vH. 20), dotpl think. 

cave dixeris, donU say so, 

cave faxMi (Ter. Heaut. 187), don't do it, 

lac ne quid alind cures <Fani. xvi. 11), see that you attend to nothing eise. 
Note. — Other negatives sometimes take the place of n 9 : as,— 
non dubitaveris (Sen. Q, N i. 3, S^you must not doubt. 
nihil ignoveris (Mur. grant no pardon (pardon nothing), 

b. General Prohibitions addressed to no definite person are regularly 
expressed by the Present Subjunctive with nfi (cf. below) : as,— 

deniqne isto bond htare dura adsit x cum ahsit nS reqo&fis (Cat. Maj. 33), 
in shorty use this good lokile present; when wanting^ do not regret it 

Note.— The poets and early writers sometimes use the Ptesent Subjunctive 
arith nfi in prohibitions not general ; as, — 

molestus ne sis (Plant, Most. 771 ), don't be troublesome, 

ne sis patruns mihi (Hor. Sat. ii. 3. 88), don't be a [harsh] uncle to me^ 

€, The third person of the Imperative is antiquated or poetic ; — 
tfifit salus populi suprema lex estb, the safety of the people thaM be their 
first law, 

filta fanperia snntd, cisque cives mo<lesie pftrentfi (Leg. HI. 6), let there 
be lawful authorities^ and let the citizens strictly obey them, 

KOTB^ln prose the Hortatory Subjunctive kcoittinoniy used instead (| a66): as, 
haec igitnr lex fai amicltia aanciainr (Lad, 40), IH this law then be laid 
down in ease tf friendship, 

1 Iftpiohibitioiisthe Subjunctive with XA Is hottalory; M wKh OSVW h an 
object ^uise (oi^puiany h^nrttttoiy, cl § 331,/ Rem. ^ 
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d* Tbe Folnre Inqperative Is i»ed in commands, etc*, where there Is 
s distinct reference to futun iim$t vhu,-*- 

1 . In connection with some form that marks a condition precedent 
(as zfuiuTi^ a futun^erfect^ or an imperative). Thus, -- 

FbylUds mitte miM, mens est nataiis, lolla; cum faciaid vitula pro frugibus 
ipse Tenltn (Eel. Hi. 76), send PkyllU to me^ it is my birthday ^ loUas; 
iohen I [shall] sacrifice a heifer for the harvest^ come yourself 
die qulbus in terris, etc., et Phyllida solus habeto (id. Hi. 107), edt in 
what lands^ etc., and Imve Phyllis for yourself ^ 

3. Wth adverbs or other expressions of Time : as, — 

eras petitn, dabitur (PI. Merc. 769), to-morrow [and] it shaU be given* 

3* In general directions^ as Precepts, Statutes, and Wills: as, — 

cum valetudini consulueris, turn cbnsuliib navigation! (Fam xvi. 4), when 
you have attended to your healthy then look to your sailing. 
is iuris civilis custos esid (I.<cg. tii. S), let him (the praetor) be the guardian 
of civil right, 

Borea flante, nc aratS, semen ne iacitd (Plin. 11 . N. xviii. 77), lohen the 
north wind blotvSf plough not nor soto your seed. 

e. The verbs acid, meminf, and habed (in the sense of consider)^ 
regularly use the Future Imperative instead of the Present: as, — 

nUolo me auctum 8 cii 5 (Att. i. 2), learn that I am blessed with a Hdte boy. 
sic habSta, mi 'firo (Fam. xvi. 4), so understand it^ my good 'Piro, 
dc palla mementd, amabo (PI. Asin.), pray^ dear, remember about the 
gown. 

f* The Future Indicative is sometimes used for the imperafive; and 
quin {yvhy notf) with the Present Indicative may have the force of a 
command: as, — 

II quid acciderit novi, faciSa ut sciam (Fam. xiv^ will lei sne know 

if anything new happens. 

quin accipis (Ter. Heaut. 832) ? here, take it (why not Uke it?), 

g. Instead of the simple Imperative, cHra, fae, or velim, followed 
by the subjunctive with or without ut (§ 331./. R.) isohen used, 
esj^dally In colloquial language ; as, — 

dM nt Komae tis (Att. I. s), take care to be at Ponte. 

cures nt dr^ (Ter. Eun. 500), do try to induce [him]. 

IlM nl valetudinem cures (Fam. xiv. 17}, see that you take eare 0/ yom 
keeUdk* [€X rus toA, amabo (Ter. Ena. 533), Pm goistg into Ae 
totmxy. De^ptease. 

ema snild Ydte vtH. it), £ wish yom wotddsmd it to me. 
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a. In ^ Indirect Dlecoiirse all Imperative forms^ of speech are rep^ 
resented by the Snbjunctive (see § 339). 

/. The Imperative sometimes has the force of a Conditional Cause 
(see § 310. 


IV* The Infinitive 

Note,— T he Infinitive is properly a noun denoting the action of the verb ab- 
stractly, It differs, however, from other abstract nouns in the following points ; 
(i) itadmiU in many cases of the distinction of tense; (a) it is modified by ad^ 
ver^s^ not by aJjechtfes; (3) it governs the lame case as its verb ; (4) it is limited 
to special constructions. 

The Latin Infinitive is the dative (or locative) case of such a noun and was 
originally used to denote Purpose ; but it has in many constructions developed into 
a substitute for a finite verb. Hence the variety of its use. 

In its use as a verb, the Infinitive may take a Subject-Accusative (} S40./), 
originally the object of another verb on which the Infinitive depended. Thus lube 5 
tQ valSre is literally, / command you for bein** voeti (of. substantive clauses, 4 

1. Infinitive ae Subject, etc. 

270 * The Infinitive, with or without a subjcct-accusa* 
tive, may be used with eet and similar verbs (i) as the 
Subject, (2) in Apposition with the subject, or (3) as a 
Predicate Nominative. Thus, — 

I* Subject: as, — 

dolfire malum est (Finib. v. 84), to suffer pain is an evil, 

bellum est sua vitia nfisse (Att. ii. 17), it*s a ftne thin^ to know on^Pi own 
faults, 

pulchrum est benefacere rci publicac (Sail. Cat. U is a noble iking to 
benefit the state, 

motos praestat componere fluctus (^En. i. 135), it is better to calm the 
troubled waves, 

hoc facere ilium mihi qnam prosit nescio (Alt. ii. i 6), I donU know how 
kis doing this benefits me, 

a. In Apposition with the Subject : as, — 

pcoinde quasi tniuriaxn fkcere id demum esset imperio uti (Sail Cat. 12), 
just as if this, — to commit injustice, were to use power, [Here fiacere 
ii in apposition with id.] 

Predicate Nominative ; as, — 

id est convententer natirae vivere (Finib. iv. 41), that k to Hvi in eon* 
fissmtiy with nature, [Cf. utl in the last example.] 

Note i.— A n infinitive may abo be used as Direct Object ill conneedon with 
a Predicate Accmalive^or as Appoeitive wHk such ObjectI af,-» 
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istie Iptiim nftn mm com fiiens miserrimmii pnto (Tus. i. 1 2), 
ihU very thing most wretched, not to he when one has been* 
mitericl, gesilre, laet&ri, haec omnia morbos Graed appellant 

(Tuscul. iii. 7), to feel pity, envy, desire, joy, — all these dsings the 
Creeks call diseases. 

NotS a.— An Appositive or Predicate noun used with an infinitive in any ol 
Ihese constructions is put in the Accusative, whether the infinitive has a subject ex- 
pressed or tioL Hms,— * 

non esse cupidnni pecunia (Parad. ^i), to be free from desires (not to be 
desirous) is money in hand. 

a* I. The infinitive as subject is not common except with eat and 
similar verbs. (See examples above.) 

No'I'E. — In this use the abstract idea expressed by the infinitive is represented 
as hamng some qualify or belonging to some things 

2. But occasionally, especially in less careful writers and in poetry, 
the infinitive is used as the subject of verbs which are apparently more 
active in meaning : as, — 

qu5s omnis cadem cupere, eacleni fidiase, eadem metnere in unum co^t 
30» *dl of whom the fact of desiring, hating, and fearing dse 
same things has UPtitcd into one. 

ingcnuas didicisse lidclilcr artes cmollit mores (Ov. ex P. IL 9. faith* 
fully lo harr learned liberal arts softens die manners* 
posse lofi«i eripilur (Ov. M. ii. the poiaer of speech is taken avfay, 
non cadit invidSre in sapientem (Tuscul. iii. 21), the sage is not liable to 
emy (to envy does not fall upon the sage), 
iftuc nihil dolere non sine magna mercede contingit (Tuscul. iii. 12), that 
apathy is not to be had ex cept at great cost (does not fall to one^S 
lot). 

A The infinitive is used wttl^ many impersonal verbs and expressions, 
partly as .subject and [ oily as coinplcmcnt.irv infinitive (§ 271). 

Such are libet, licet, oportet, decet, placet, Tlaum est, pudet, 
piget, necesse eat, opus est, etc. 

id primum in poetis eernl Kect (I>c < >r. iii, 27), this may be seen frsf in 
poets. 

repericlmt qxiid did opus esset (Hru. 215), he found what needed to be said* 
bsec praescripta servantem licet magnifice vivere (Off. i 92), met uvb* 
observes these precepts may live nobly. 

Cato itii esse qui miles non sit pftgn&re com hoste (Off. i 37), 

Calosetyssilustotr^htthatoneuihoisna a soldier should fight wiik 
the enemy* 

secesse est movl (Tsic ii. 2 ), it it necessary to die* 
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quid attinet gi^oiS loqiil nisi odnstanter toqatre (Finib, ii. 89), whaS 
gifod doei U to talk boast/uUy unless eomistiu^f 

^ non Ittbet enim mihl deplor&re vitam (C ato Major don noi 

please me to lament tny life. 

neqae me vixUse paenitet (id. 84), I do not feet sorry to kave lived 
iam pridem gubernare me taedebat (Att. li. 7, 4), Ikad tong been tired of 
being pilot. 

Note i . — These are not generally real cases of the infinitive used as subject, 
but afiproach that construction. 

Note a. — For the subject of such infinitives, and for predicate nouns or 
adjectives agreeing with the subject, see $$ 271. c, 272. u. 

c Rarely the infinitive is used exactly like the accusative of a 
noun , as, 

beate vivere ali! in alio, VOS in voluptate ponilis (Kinib. ii. 86), a Oafpy 
life different ^philosophers] base on different things^ you on pleasure, 
qoam multa . . . faciinus c.''Uha aimcorui.i, precarl ah ‘ndiguo, supplic&rd 
etc. (Laelius 57), hmo many things ice do for our friemld sake^ ask 
favors from an unworthy person, resort td entreaty, etc. 
nihil exploratum habeas, ne ainare quidem aut amart (Ltclius 9y),you 
have nothing assured, not even loznptg and being loved. 

Note. — Many complementary and other constructions approach a proper 
accusative use of the infinitive, but their development has btton different from 
that of the examples under c. Thus, — 

avaritia . . . superbiam, crudelitatein, decs neglegere, omnia venalia habere 
edocuit (Sail. f'at. 10), avarice taught pride, cruelty, to neglect the gods, 
and to hold ez>ery thing at a price. 

2 . Complementary Infinitive. 

271 . Verbs which imply another action of the same sub* 
ject to complete their meaning take the infinitive without 
a subject-accusative: as, — 

hoc queo dicere (Cat. Maj. 32), this I can say. 
mitto quaerere (Rose. Am.), I omit to ask, 

vereor laudare praesentem (N. D. i. 58), I fear to praise a man to kis 
face (one who is present). 

6rd ut matiir^ venire (Att. iv. i), / bog you wilt make haste to come, 
obHvisci non possum quae volo (Finib. ii. 104), I cannot forgd that 
which I wish. 

dethie inc Id doccrc (Tuscul. ii. 29), cecue to teach me that. 

attdefi diccre, I venture io say. 

loqtfi posse coepi (Clc.), / betgan to be abte to speak. 

Sudi are verbs denoting toheabU. dart, undertake, rementker^ far* 
get, be accustomed, begin, cotUinm, cease, hesitate, learn, kntmkmth 
fear, and the like* . 
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NOTB.«»The mark cf this oonstniotioii U that no Sabjsct of these infinitives is 
’iO general admissible or conceivable. Bnt some infinitives usually regarded as 
^j§cU can hiM^diy be distinguished from this construcdon when they have no 
subject expressed. Thus vol6 dioere and vol 5 m€ dicere mean the sam# 
I wish to j^eaJh; but the latter is object-infinitive, while the former is not 
apparently different in origin and construction from que6 dlcex*e {compUmenJtafy 
xnfinUive), and again TOlB eum dioere, / wish him to speak^ is essentially dif- 
ferent from either. 

a. Many verbs take either a subjunctive clause or a complementary 
mUnitive, without difference of meaning. Such are verbs signifying 
willingness^ necessity^ propriety^ resolve^ command^ prohibition^ effort^ 
and the like (cf. § 331) : as,— 

student excellere ((.if. i. 1 1<>), they aim to excel 

cum stataissem acribere ad te aliquid (Off 1. 4), when I had resolved to 
address something to you, 

istuni exhfirfidare in animo hab^iat (Rose. Am. 52), he had it in mind to 
deprive him of the inheritance. 

Note i,— W ith some of these verbs an infinitive with subject-accusative may 
be used as object^ taking the place of a complementary infinitive. In this use the 
subject of the infinitive and that of the main verii are of course the same. Thus,— 

cupio mfi esse clemcntem (Git. 1. 4) — cupio esse elemens, / desire to be 
merciful (cf. § 331. note). 

Note x— S ome verbs of these classes never take the subjunctive, but are 
identical in meaning with others which do. as, — 

quos tufirl d^icnt deserunt (Of. i. 28), they forsake diose whom they should 
protect, 

non lubet fugerc aveo pugnarc (Att ti. (8, 3), / have no destri 0 ru» 
away. Pm anxious to fight. * 

b* Some verbs of these classes — iubed and vet6 regularly — may 
take (as object) the infinitive with a subject * different from that of the 
main verb (see § 331. a) ; a.s, — 

tlgna luferri iubet (Uv. xlii. 59), he orders the standards to be advanced, 

Pbmpeius , . , rem ad arma dfiduci stud^uit (B. C 1. 4), Pompey was 
anxious to have matters come to open war 

g. A Predicate Noun or Adjective after a complementary infinitive 
takes the case of the subject of the main verb : as, — 

fieriqoe studebam Hus peudeufia doetior (Lmlius 1), I was eager to become 
snore wiu through his wisdom. 


^ Thb etmsirutXioil, tbougli in many cases different from the two preceding 
ihadet eflf kaperceptMy into them. In none of the uses under ) 271 is the frifini- 
five abrktfy Subject or Object; but ill meanhig is dcvdofned from the oHgteal ena 
aipmpoieiidL^ny$,a). 
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•do qaam toleii CMe oampttu (Fam. xvi. .31}. / Mum Mm tmv ym 
usually art (are wont to be), 

brevis esse bboro obscOms fio (Hor. A. P. 25 ), Isirt^ io Ar knef, I 
dectnu adseurt. ' 

Note,— I f the construction of the main verb is impersonal . predicate noun 
or adjective is in the accusative (but for licet, etc., see $ 272. a. 2). Thus, - 

peregrini offidum est niiuime in aliena esse repiiblica enriosum (Of. i. 1 25), 
itit tht duty of a stranger to be by no means curious in a foreign state, 

d. For the infinitive in poetiy instead of a substantive clause of 
purpose, see 8 331. 

3. Infinitive with Subject- Accusative* 

272. The Infinitive, with Subject- Accusative, ^is used 
with verbs and other expressions ot knovmtg, thinking, 
tellings and perceiving {Indirect Disconrscy § 336) as, — 

didt montem ab bostibus teneri (B. G. 1. 22), he r that the hilt is held 
by the enemy, [Direct: mbns ab hostU^iis tenetur.] 

Remark.— T he Infinitive Clause maybe — i. the Direct Object of the verb; 
as, CaecNBurem adeese nfinti&vit, he reported that Ctesar was present; a. li»c 
Subject of the same verb in the passive: as, Caesarom adesse nfintifttum 
eet, U was reported that Caesar was present; 3. the Predicate Nominative ('»r 
Appositive) with words like fama, rumor, etc. : a.s, rumor erat Caesarem 
adesso, there was a report that Caesar was present (cl. Ain. iii. 295). 

a, I, With certain impersonal verbs and expre.ssions that take the 
inhnitive as an apparent subject (§ 270. b), the ])er.sonal subject of the 
action may be expressed — 

1. By a dative, depending on the verb or verbal phrase : or, 

2. By an accu-satwe expressed as the .subject of the infinitive. Thus, 

rogant ut id sibi facere liceat (B. G. i. 7), they ash that it he allowed them 

to do this, 

si licet vivere eum quern Sex. Naevius non volt (Quinct 94), if it is allowed 
a man to live against the will of Sextus Nandus (whom S. N. docs not 
with). 

quid est tam secundum naturam quam tenibns cmorl (Cato Major 71), 
what is so much in auordance wtth nattne as for old men to die ? 

ezstinguf homini su 5 tempore optibile est it is desirable for a 

man to die at the appointed Hmo, 

2 . With licet regularly, and other verbs occasionally, a predicate 
noun or adjective following the infinitive may be In the ^dve : as, 


I The Infinitive may thus represent, Uk issdirect discourse y a fiiiite veib in d^oot 
Mseoursoy admitting afl tbs vaiiatkma of the verb e»cq;>t number aaji penoii. 
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Bcnit eM SUM llieniiitocB (Tuscul. i. 33), TUtmittedu 
been inactive (it was allowed to T. to be inacdve). 
mihi aeglageati esse non licet (Att L !;)» / must not he n^igent. [BtH 
also neglegeniem.] 

cur his esse l^rba non licet (Flacc. 7i)» why is it not allowed these men 
to be free / 

non est stantibus omnibus necesse dicere (Marc. 33), it is not necessary 
for ail to speak standing. 

expedit bon&s esse vobia (Ter. I leant. 388), it is for your advantage to 
be good. 

mediocribus esse poStis non homines non di concessere (Hor, A. P. 372), 
neither goeh nor men have granted to ordinary men to be foets. 

Note. — Wlien the subject is not expressed, as being indefinite {one^ anyboefy)^ 
a predicate noun or adjective mu.st be in the accusative (cf, § 271. c. note) : as,— 

vel pace vel bcllo cl&rum fieri licet (Sail. Cat. 3), one can become illustrious 
either in peace or in war. 

In poetry, by a Greek idiom, a Predicate Noun or Adjective in 
the indirect discourse sometimes agrees with the subject of the main 
verb ; as, — * 

vir bonus ct sapiens ait esse pariitus (Ilor. F.p. i. 7), a good and wise man 
says he is prepared^ etc. [In prose ; ait ^ esse paratum.] * 

sensit medids del&psus in hostcs (/Kn. ii. 377), he found himself fallen 
among the foe. [In proses sS esse dglapsum.] 

4 . Infinitive of Purpose. 

273. In a few cases the Infinitive retains its original 
meaning of Purpose. 

a. The infinitive is used after habefi, dfi, miniatrfi, in isolated 
|Wsages instead of a subjunctive clause : as, — < 

tantum habeo poIlioSri (Fam. i. 5), so much I have to promise, [Here 
the more formal construction would be quod polUcear.j 
ut lovi bibere ministraret (Tusc. 1 . 65), to serx*e y<n*e with wine (to drink) 
meridie bibere dato (Cato R. R. 8g),gn>e (to) drink at noonday, 

b, ParAtua, auitua and their compounds (used as adjectives) 
the infinitive, like the verbs from which they come ; as, — 

id quod pariti sunt faeere (Quin. 8), that which they are ready to do* 
adM^acfi Ittperiri (B. G. vt 24), stsedto being confuered, 
cam aacoidaft (i^ lit* 541), aoemtomed io being harnessed io bk 
ehariet. ^ 

€0^ ballira cSamkia (a Alir. 73),>rm used tejlghiing. 
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NOTEr<^TIiew words more commonly in prose take the gerund or gemndiee 
construction ($ ^96 jH) either in the Pative.the Genitive, or the Accusative with adL 
Thiia*^ 

alendis liberis sueti (Tac. Ann. xiv. 27), accustomed to supporting thildren. 
insuetus nav^andi (B. C. iii. 49), unused to making voyages, 
corpora insueta ad onera portanda (Id. i. 78), Mies una cusiomed to tarry 
htrdetts, 

c, la poetry and later writers almost any verb may have the infini- 
tive* after the analogy of verbs of more literal meaning that take it in 
orose as* — 

furit te reperire (Hor. Od. i. 15. 27), he rages to find thee. [A forcible 
way of saying cnpit (§ 271. a ). 2 

saevit exstinguere noinen (Ov. M. i. 200), he rages to Mot out the name. 
fuge quaerere (Hor. Od. i. 9. 1 j) forbear to ask (cf. § 269. a. 2. note), 
parce scelerare (Ai!n. iii. forbear to pollute. 

d. Many adjectives take the infinitive in poetry following a Greek 
idiom: as* — 

durus componere versus (I lor. Sat. 1 . 4. 8), harsh in composing verse. 

cantari dignus (Eel. v. 54), worthy to be sung. [In probc ; qui cantiiur.] 

forlis tractare serpentis (Hor. Od. i. 37. 26), brave to handle serpents, 

periti cantare (Eel. x. 32), skilled in song. 

fadles aurem praebere (Prop. ii. 15), ready to lend an ear, 

nescia vinci pectora (Ain. xii. 527), hearts not knowing how to yield, 

te videre aegroti (Plaut. Trin. 75), sick of seeing you. 

€. The poets and early writers often use the infinitive to express 
purpose when there is no analogy with any pro.se construction : as, — 

loricam donat habere viro (^.En. v. 262), he gives tht hero a breastplate to 
xvear, [In prose : hahendam.J 

filhis turn introiit videre quid agat (1 er. Hecyra 345), the son then went 
in to see what, etc. [In prose : the supine visum. J 
non ferro Libycos populare Penates veniinu.s (/En. i. 527), we have ndt 
come to lay waste with the sword the Libyan homes. 

Kctte. — S o rarely in prose writers of the classic peiiod. 

/. For the infinitive used instead of a substantive clause of purpose,. 
Bec§33i.tf-^. 

Note. —F or tempus est ablre, see $ 398, note. 

g. Rarely In poetry the infinitive is used to express result i as*— - 

fingit equnm tenera docilem cervice magister ire viam* e|c. (Hor. Ep. i. 

2. 64)* makes the horse gentle so as to go, etc. 
ide Iwvto . . . pauperem laboribus vodltas audit (Hor. IL 1& 5$), hi 
wkm catted, hears, so as to roliepe^ etc. ^ 
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Nots.-* These poetic constructicms (^) were no doubt orlgiiielty regular and 
belong to the Infinitive as a noun in the Dative or Locative case (p, 283, head-note); 
They had been supplanted, however, by other more formal constructions, and were 
afterwards restored through Greek induencob 

/r. In late or poetic usage the infinitive occasionally occurs as a pure 
noun limited by a possessive or other adjective ; as, — 
nostrum vivere (Pers. Sat. 1. 9), our life (to live), 
scare taum (id. zf^^your knowledge (to know). 


5. Exclamatory Infinitive. 


274. The Infinitive, with subject-accusative,^ may be 
used in. Exclamations (c£. § 240 . d) : as, — 

te in ^ntas aerumnas propter me incidisse (Fam. xiv. i ), alas ! that you 
should have fallen into such grief for me, 
mene incepto desistere victam (/En. i. 37), what I I beaten desist from my 
purpose? 

Note, — The Present and the Perfect Infinitive are used in this construction 
with their ordinary distinction of time. 


6. Historical Infinitive. 

2<75« The Infinitive is often used for the ImpC 
Indicative in narration, and takes a subject in the nomi- 
native : as, — 


turn Catilina pollieSri novas tabulas (Sail Cat. 2i), then Catiline promised 
abolition of debts (clean ledgers). 

ego instare ut niihi responderct (Ver. ii. 18S), / kept urging him to 
answer me, 

pars cedere, alii insequi; neque signa ncque ordines servfire; ubi 
qucmque periculum cepcrai, ibi xesistero ac propuUare; arma, tela, 
cqui, viri, hostes atque cives permixti; nihil consilio neque imperio 
agi; fors omnia regere (Jug. 51), o part give way ^ others press on; 
duy hold neither to standards nor ranks t where danger otfertook, diere 
eaek would stand and fig^; arms, weapons, horses, men, fm and 
friend, mingled in eon fusion; nothing went by counsel or command; 
chance t^d all . 

Nom--Tm wistruction Is not striedy *£rtbrif4/»but rather and 

is never utm la mm a mere historical fact. 


I This ecmstiuettoii is cUlptical; that b. the thought b quoted in Indirect Dis- 
course, though no verb of saymg, appears, or perhaps is thought of (compare 
mrtmick dire gmU Bmmtm like iMuactos ago ad ram usaom 
nil (Flsitt, Kud. xSg)? p oin t is Um origin of Um 


■t-Tmsts, 
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Nom— The number of possible Tenses » very great For {& each of the 
three tim«5, Present, Past, and Future, hn action may be represented as on, 

completed, or beginning; as habitual or isolated; as defined in time or indebiiite 
as determined with reference to the time of the speakc-, or as not itac^ 
so determined but as relati' e to some time which is determined ; and the part and 
future times may be near or remote. Thus a scheme of thirty or more tenses might 
be devised. ’ * , 

But, in the development of fonns, which always takes place gradually, no 
language finds occasion for more than a small part of these. The most obvious 
distinctions, according to our habits of thought, appear in the following scheme 

I. Definite (fixing the time of the action). 8. iNDEFirrTE, 

INCOMPLETE. COMPLETE. NARRATIVX. 

Present: I am writing, I have written, 17. /write. 

Past : fij J was writing. €. / had written. B. / wrote. 

Future : 7. / shall be writing, C I ^hall have wntten, 1. / shall write. 

Most languages disregard some of these distinctions, and some make other dis- 
tinctions not here given. T he Indo-European parent speech had a Present tense 
to express a and v, a Perfect to express 5 , an Aorist to express 0 , a Future to 
express 7 and 1, and an Imperfect to express 0 , The Latin, however, confounded 
the Perfect and Aorist in a single form (the Perfect scrlpsl), thus losing all distinc- 
tion of form between 5 and 0 and probably in a great degree the distinction of 
meaning. The nature of this confusion may be seen by comparing dixl, dlc&vl, 
and didicl (all Perfects derived from the same root, Uic), with Skr. ^ 

adiksham, deStixa^ Skr. dide(a. Latin also developed two new forms, those for 
€ (scrlpsercun) and C (sexipserd), and thus possessed six tenses, as in 
§ “ 5 . 

The lines between these six tenses in Latin are not hard and fast, nor are they 
precisely the same that we draw in English. Thus in many verbs the form corre- 
sponding Xo I have written ( 5 ) is used for those corre-sponding xo / am writing (e) 
and / write (t?) in a slightly different sense, and the form corresponding to / had 
written (e) is tised in like manner for that corresponding to / was writing {&), 
Again, the Latin often uses the form for I shall have written (C) instead of that for 
I shall write (1). Thus ndvl, I have learned, is used for / ht<nv; cdnstiterat, 
he had taken hii position, for he stood; edgnO verd, / shall have learned, for / skaU 
" be aware, 

I. Tenses of Incomplete Action. 

1. Present (General Use). 

2 T 6 . The Present Tense denotes an action or state 
(l) as flow taking place or existing; and so (2) tgjncomplete 
in present time, or (3) as indefinite, reteri m^ &gno p«- 
tictilar time, but denoting 2, general truth, 'nius,— ^ * "h 

•enSttts haec inidligit, consul Tidei, luc tamen vivit (Cat. i 2), /Ar 
SetsaU hems this, tonsut sees U, ya this man lives, 
nunc dll duccre istii dietti portolii (Ter. And. 644)1 ntem mm yam 
eure mpeeHs^^f etc. 
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Hbi e 5 iiie 8 d 5 mcis sedes {Divin^fii»i. 104), I give you my seat (an offer 
which may or may not be accepted). ^ 

ea^pMctd quid velis (Ter. And. 34), / await your pleasure (what you 
wish). 

tu actionem instituis, ille aciem instruit (Mur. 22)yyou arrange a case, 
ke arrays an army, [The present is here used of regular employ*^ 

r • 

minora di neglegnnt (Nat. D. iii. 86), the gods disrega^mlHjles, [Of a 
general truth, 

obsequium amicos, veritas odium parit (Ter. And. 68), flattery gains 
friends, truth hatred. [General truth.] 

a. The Pre.sent, with expressions of duration of time, especially lam 

dfldum, denotes an action continuing in the present, but 
i in the pa.st (cf. § 277. by. as, — 

^iam diu igndro quid agas (Fam. vii. ^,for a long time J have not known 
what you are doing. 
te iam dudum hortor (Catil. i. 12), I have long urged you. 
patimur iam multos annos (Verr. v. 126), we suffer now tkpse many yfcgrs. 

[The perfect would imply, we no longer suffer, 
anni sqnt octo cum ista causa versaiur (Clu. 82), it is now eight years 
that this case has been in hand, ^ 

annum iam audis Cratippum (Off. i. i'),for a year ffottve been a hearer of 
Cratippus, 

Note 1. — In fhi.s use the present is commonly to he rendered by the perfect 
in Engli.sh. I'he difference in the two idioms is tluit llie Engli.sh statc.s thejb!eg|&> 
ning and leaves the continuance to be inferred, while the Latin states 
Ifnuance and leaves the beginning to be inh-rred. Compare : he has long 
{and still suffers) with h • still suffers {and has suffered) long. 

Note 2. — Similarly the Present Imperative with iam dQdum indicates th|lt 
the action commanded ought to have been done or was wished for long ago (cf, the 
Perfect Imperative in Greek) ; as, — 

iam dudum samite poenas (i^ln.,ii. 103), exact the penalty long delayed. 

b. The Present sometinie.s denotes an action attempted or begun in 
present time, but never completed at all {Couative Present, cf. § 277. c) % 

M,— 

km iamque manu tenet (^n. it. 530), aiki now, even now, he attempts to 
^ gmstfhim^ 

^ densos iwB liy r in hostis (id.U. 511), he starts to rush into the thickest of the 

dicrum supplicationes (Phil. xiv. 29), / 

^ thank^xnHg. [Cf. senatua decr§vit, the senate 

c* The Present, especially 4a colloquial language and poetry, » oBatxs 
need for die Ftttnrt ; as, 

leenaiie wit s um (Utlth. shall we take a semif (mrii^we going to sit ?) 
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hMd niM (Ter. And. 4B^\I m$i wM M 4rfl m not 

4fying to change). 

qut^ si fit pereo funditus (id. 244), $/ ikis happens^ uUerip 
bodie uxorem ducis (id. 321), are you io be married Uhday? ^ 


abin hinc in malam rem (id. 317), wiU you be ogf ^ ^nd he ha^tgydt ^ 
St pered hominum manibus periisse iuvabit (^En. ii*. 606), if J perisJ^^^ 
will be ^asanl io perish at the hands of men (cf. § 307, a, note), 
ecquid m 3 H^vfis (Clu. 71), won*t you ^ve me a little kelp? 
in ius voco vS^ non e6. non is (PI. As. 480) ? J summon you to the courts 
I won't go. You won't? 


Note, — B6 and its compounds are especiaPy irequent in this use. {CL whern 
are you going tomorrow f and ilie Greek t/jut in a future s.'nse.) 

Remark. — For other uses of the Present in a future sense, see unde»* Condi- 
tions 307), cum (sS 328), antequam 327. a), dum (} 328), and the Po- 
Hberadve Sul^unctive 268). 


2. Historical Present. 

d. The Present in lively narrative is often used for the Historical 
Perfect {Historical Present) : , as, — 

aflTertnr nunfius Syracusas; curritur ad praetorium; Cleomencs, quamv 
quam nox erat, tanien in publico esse non audet; includit sc dono^ 
(Verr. v. 92), the news is brought to Syracuse; they run io headR 
quarters'^; Cleomenes^ though it was nighty does not venture to be abroad; 
he shuts himself up at home. 

Note. — This usage, common in all languages, comes from Imagining past 
events as going on before our eyes [reptaesentatw), 

3. Present with dum. 

e, Dum, while, regularly takes the Present Indicative in reference to 
past events. 

In translating, the English imperfect must generally be used. 
Thus, — 

hacc dum aguntur, inlerca Cleomenes iam ad Elori Htus pervenerat (Verr. 

V. 91), while this was ^oing on, Cleomenes meamvhile had come down 
to the coast at Klorum. ^ 

hoc dam narrat, forte audivi (Ter. Heaut. 272), / happe^o 0 to hear this <, 
while she was telling it. 

, A past tense with dum (usually so long as) malMlkl|#Vi enqijtotie 

bv eShttt. But a few irregular cases of dum with a past tense dbct#li^Si|be 
conti^ is intended. Thus, — . v 

' nee enim d onf eram vdbiscum animam *iiieitm videbithl (Cat 79)» 
Ttfhile /Wts with you, you coulebs't ue my soul. [Kelt the time 
be was alive is ooiitm«ted with that aft< |^y f 
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coarta eit pognt, |>» dnm o6ii8U\>aai ordines (Liv. xxH. 47)^ a 
well maiched as long as ihe ranks stood firm. 

Butt «~duni oculoft hostiam certimen averterat (id. xxxu. 24)1 whUe the 
struggle kept the eyes of the enemy turned aioay. 
dmn unttm adscendere gradum conatos est, venit in periculum (Mur. 55), 
whUe he attempted to climb one step [in rank] he fell into danger, 

/. The present Is regularly used in quoting writers wl^se works are 
extant: as,— 

Epicurus ver 5 ea dicit (Tus. ii. 17), but Epicurus says suck things, 
apad ilium Ulixes lamentatur in vulnere (id. 49), in him (Sophocles) 
Ulysses be^vails over his wound 

Polyphemum Homcrus cum arietc colloquentem facit (Tuscul. v. 115), 
Homer brings in (makes) Polyphemus talking with his ram, 

4. Imperfect. 

277. The Imperfect denotes an action or a state as 
continued or repeated in past time : as, — 

hunc audiebant antea (Man. 1 3), they used to hear of him before, 

Socrates ita censebat itaque disseruit (Tusc. i. 72), Socrates thouffiU so 
^ (habitually), (then). ’ 

prudens esse putabatur (Larlius 6), he %vas (generally) thought wise. 
[The perfect would refer to some particular ca«e, and not to a state of 
things.] 

iamquc rubescebat Aurora (.di!n. iii. 521), a?td now thedaivn was blushing, 
ara vetus stfibat (Ov. M. vii. i), an old altar stood there. 

Note.— The Imperfect is rt descnptnfe Xense and denotes an action conceived 
as in progress or a state of things as actually observed. Hence in many verbs it 
does not differ in meaning from the Perfect. Thus r§X erat and r§X fult may 
often be used indifferently ; but the former describes the condition while the latter 
only states it, Tlie English is less exact in distinguishing these two modes of 
statement. Hence the I Alin Imperfect is often translated by the English 4 *reterite. 
That:— 

Aedul graviter ferSbant, nc<jue l%atos ad Caesarem mittere audiSbant 
(B, G. V, 6), the ,Edui were displeased, and did not dare, etc. 
[Here the lin{>erfccts describe the state of things.] But,— 
kl iulit factum graviter Indutionmrus (id. v. 4), /ndutiomarus was dis- 
pteased, etc. [Here the Perfect merely stales the fact.] 
aedliicia vicos^ue habebant (id. iv. 4), they had bui/dings and villages. 

Imperfect represents a juesent tense transferred to past fftne. 
HsAoe aUNdbe Meanings which the present has derived from the continuance of the 
acticm, beloitg also to the imperfect in reference to past time (see details below). 

0, The Impeifect b used in discriptumss as, — 

arast oimiinS itlneca duo , . , mons alHssinitts impendSIsit (B. G. i 6)^ 
there mere in eiti two nagys « . . « very mountain overhut^. 
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k* With iam dltl, lam dUdum, and other expreii^na of duration 
of time, the Imperfect denotes an action continuing in the past but 
begun at some previous time (cf. § 115. /t. 2) : as, — 

iam dudum debam (Ov, M. ili. 656), I had hetn weeping for u httgiime. 
copias quas* diu comparsbaut (Fam. xi. 13), the forcet whi h tkiy had icng 
been getting ready. 

Note.— In this construction the Imperfect is rendered by the English Plu- 
perfect. Compwe the Present in similar phrases (§ 276. u), 

r* The Imperfect sometimes denotes an action as begun {Inceptive 
Imperfect)^ or as attempted or only ir tended {Conative Imperfect) 
(cf. § 276. b) ; as, — 

in exsilium eiciebam quern iam Ingressum esse in belimn videbam (Cat, 
ii. 14), was 1 Sending {i.e. trying to send) into ejcite one who I saw had 
already gone into war I 

hunc igitur diem sihi prdiioncns Milo, cruentis manibus ad ilia augusta 
centuriarum auspicia veniebat (Mil. was Milo coming {i.e, \i 
likely that he would come), etc.? 

si licitum esset veniSbant (Vcr. v. they were coming if it had been 
allowed (they were on the point of coming, ami would have done 
so if, etc,). 

Note.— To this head may be referred the imperfect with lam, denoting the 
beginning of an action or state ; as, — 

iamque arva tendbant ultima (/lui. vj. 477), and no 7 r they were just 
getting to the farthest fields. 

d. The Imperfect is sometimes used to express a surprise at the 
present discovery of a fact already existing: as, — 

O tu quoque hie aderaa (Ter. Ph. 858), oh ! yon are here too, 
ehem pater mi, tu hie eras (Plant.), what! you here, father? 
ah miser! quanta labSrabas Oiarybdi (Ilor. Od. i. 27. 19), unhappy boy^ 
what a whirlpool you are struggling in [and I never knew it] 1 

e. The Imperfect is often used in dialogue by the comic jX)ets where 
later writers would employ the Perfect : as, — 

ad amicum Calliclem quoi rem aibat mandassc hie suam (Plaut. Trin. 956), 
to his friend Callicles^ to whontf he said^ he had intrusted his property. 
praesSgibat animus frustra nle ire quoin ezlbam domo (Plaut. Aul. 222), 
my mind mistrusted when I went from home that I went in vain. 
N<yrE.— So also. In conversation, the imperfect of verbs sayings (ct as J 

was thieving) : as, — 

at medic! quoque, ita eniro dfeebas, saepe falluntur (Nat. t>- ift. 

that was what you were saying just now, 
liaoc mibi fere In mentem veniebani (Id. U. 67, 168), dUs is about what 
oceurr^ to mo, ato, Cln it straigl^orward narratioil this would be 
viuenmi.] 
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/. For 1^ Imperfect Indicative in apodosls amtrofy io fact^ see 

i 308 . d. 

g. The Imperfect with negative words often has the force of the 
English auxiliary could or would as, — 

itaque (Damocles) nec pulchros ill 5 s miiiistratores adspiciebat (Tuscul 
V. 63), therefore he could not look upon those beautiful staves. [In this 
case did not would not express the idea of continued prevention oi 
enjoyment by the overhanging sword.] 
nec enim dum eram vohiscura animum ineum videbatis (Cato Major 79), 
for^ you know, while / was with you, you could not see my soul. [Here 
the Perfect would refer only to one moment^ 

k. For the Epistolary Imperfect, see § 282. 

5. Future. 

278. The Future denotes an action or state that will 
occur hereafter. 

a. The Future sometimes has the force of an Imperative (see 

§ 269./). 

b. The Future is often required in a subordinate clause in L%tin 
where in English fuiarity is sufficiently expressed by the main 

as,— ♦ ’ 

cum aderii \idcbit, zohen he is there he zoill sec (cf. § 325. r). 
lanabimur si volemus (fuse. iii. 13), zve shaU be healed if we wish 
(cf. $ 307- a). 

II. The Tenses of Compusted Action. 

1. Perfect. 

279. The Perfect denotes an action either as now com- 
phtcii {Perfect Definite)^ or as having taken place at some 
undefined point of past {Historical ot AoHstic Pctfcct). 
Thus, — 

(1) ot ego fScl, qui Clraecas liUcras sencx didici (Cat. Maj. 26), as / have 
done, udto have learned Greek in my old age. 
diuturni silcnti finein hodkrnus dies attulit (Marc. i),x4w day has put an 
end to my long-continued silence. 

(a) tanttun helltim extrema hicmc apparavit, incunte vere susc^pit, media 
aeslate ebufScii (Man, 35), so great a uar he made ready for at the 
end of winter, undertook in eariy spring, and finished by midsummer. 

Note, — The disUnaion between these two uses of the perfect, which is repie* 
emted by two fennt hi most other lndo>Europcan langimges, was almost if not 
wholly lost to dm ndnda of the Romaiis^ U muR be noticed, tmweW. on account 
aidittiiiarlied d i iti n cti o ii In fingUsh t.aoe also § 1x5 . ey 
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a. The perfed is sometimes used emphatically to denote that a 
thing or oondidon of things that once eidsted no longer exists : as,— 

Mt ista quondam in hac re puhtici virtiis (Cat i. .3), tktn was mtet stuk 
j^tue in this commomvealtk, 
habuit, non hal>€t (Tusc* i 87), he had^ he has no lon^, 
filium habeo . . . immo habui; nunc habeam necne incertumsl (Ter 
Heaut. 92), / have a son^ tto^ I had one; whether I haje one now or 
not is uncertain, 

fiiimas Froes, fuit Ilium (Mtt, ii. 325), vfe have ceased to U Trojans, 
Troy is no more^ 

b. The Indeiinite Present, denoting a customary action or a general 
truth (§ 276), often has the Perfect in a suboidinate clause refer- 
ring to time antecedent to that of the mam clause as, — 

qui in compedibus corporis semper fuerunt, etiam cun' solQtl aunt 
tardius ingrediuntur (Tusc. i. 75), they who have always been in the 
fetters of the body, even when released men'e more slenvly. 
haec inorte efhigiuntur, etiam si non evenerunt, lamen quia possunt 
evenire (id. 86), these^ things are escaped by death ez>en if they ham 
not [yet] happened^ etc. 

simul ac mlhi collibitum est, pracsto est im%6 (N. I), i. (08), as soon as / 
have taken a fancy ^ the image is before my eyes. 

4n 

Note. — This use of the perfect is especially common in the protasis o* general 
conditions in present lime 309, c), 

c. The perfect is sometimes used of a general truths Cvspecially with 
negatives \finomic Perfect) : as, - 

qui studet contingere metam multa tuHt fScitque (Ilor. A. P. 412), Ar 
who aims to reach the goal^ first bears and does many things. 
non aeris acervus et auri deduxit corporc febres (id Kp. i. 2, 47), the piU 
of brass a 7 td gold removes not fever from the frame. 

Note.— T he gnomic perfect strictly refers to past time; but its use implies 
that something which never did happen in any known case, never does happen, and 
never will (cf. the English " Faint heart never won fair lady") ; or without a nega- 
tive that what has once liappened will always happen under similar circumstances. 

d. The Perfect is often used in expressions containing or implying a 
negyttion, where in affirmation the Imperfect would be preferred 1 as, 

dlc^bat melius quam scripsit Ilortensius (Or 1 32), Hortensim spohe better 
than he wrote. [Here the negative is implied tu the comparisoti: 
compare the use of quisquam, alias, etc. (§ 202. and the Freacb 
no after comparatives and superlatives.] 

The completed tenses of some verbs are equivalent to the incoflt 
plete tenses of verbs of kindred meaning* 
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Such are the preteritive verbs 6dl, I hate \ memini, i remember \ 
n 6 v% / knewi odnauSyl* lam accustomed^ with others used preteri- 
lively, as ySnerat (= aderat, he was at hand, etc.) (see § 143^ note). 
Thus,— * 

qoi dies aestus miximos efficere o 5 nBa§vit (B. G. iv. 29), which day genet' 
oily makes the highest tides (is accustomed to make), 
cuius splendor obsolevit (Quinct. 59), whose splendor is now all faded 
(has become old). 

Remark. — Many other verbs are occasionally so used : as,— 
dum oculos certamen averterat (Liv. xxxii. 24), while the contest had 
tsemed their eyes (kept them turned). [Here averterat = tenebat.] 

2 . Pluperfect. 

280 . The Pluperfect is used (i) to denote an action or 
state completed in past time ; or (2) sometimes to denote 
an action in indefinite time, but prior to some past time 
referred to : as, — 

(1) loci nitura crat hacc, quern locum nostri castris delegerant (B.G.ii. 18), 

this was the ttature of the ground which our men had chosen for a 
camp, ^ 

Viriclovix summam imperi tenebat earum omnium civitatum qu^ dfifSce* 
rant (iil. Hi. 17), Viridovix held the chief command of aU those 
tribes which had ra^olted. 

(2) ncque vCto cum ali({uid mandAverat confectum putabat(Cat. Hi. 16), but 

when he had given a thing in charge he dtd not look on it as done, 
quae si quando adepta est id quod ei fuerat concupitum, turn fert alacri* 
talcm (Tusc. iv. 35), if it (desire) ever has gained what it had [previ- 
ously] desired, then it produces Joy, 

a. For the Epistolary Pluperfect, see § 282. 

3 * Future Perfect. 

The P'uturc Perfect denotes an action as com- 
pleted in the future : as, — 

ut sementem teceris, ita metes (De Or. ii. 65), you senv (shall have 
sown), so shall you reap. 

ctmitna turn melius cum vSnerit ipse canemus (Eel ix. 67), then shall we 
nng our songs better, when he himself has come, 
si Itlias insidUe clarior^ hac luce fherint turn denique obsecrabo (Mil. 
6 ), when the plots of dust man have been showst to be as eiear as day* 
and not till then, shall 1 conjure you, 

1 Ct dUteator, remiaiBeor, aoiO, eoled. 
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ego certe meum oflficium prAe8tH6r6 (B. G. iv. 25), t at least wlU have 
done my duty (J.e, when the time comes to reckon np the matter, I will 
be found to have done it, whatever the event) 

Remark. — The Future Perfect is used with much greater exactness in Latin 
than in English, and may even be used instead of the Future, from the fondness of 
the Latins for representing an action as completed : as, — 

quid inventum sit paulo post viderS (Acad. ii. 76), wliaf has been found 
out I will see presently, 

qui Antonium oppresserit helium taeterrinium confecerit (Fam. x. 19), 
whoever crushes (shall have crushed) Antony will finish (will have 
finished) a most loathsome war, 

NOIE. — For the future perfect in future conditions, se»- § 307. c, 

III. Epistolary Tenses. 

282. In Letters, the Perfect Histoncal or the Imperfect 
may be used for the present, and the Pluperfect for any 
l)ast tense, as if the letter were dated at the time it is 
supposed to be received: as, — 

ueque tamcn, cum haec scribebam, eram nescius quanlis oneribuspremerere 
(Fam. V. 12), nor while I write this am I ignorant under what bur^ 
dens you are weighed down, 

ad tuas omnes [epistulaus] rescripseram pridie (Alt ix. 10), / [have] 
ansivered all your letters yesterday, 

cum quod scriberem ad te, nihil habcrcin, tamen hixs dedi litteras (Att. ix, 
16), though I hai>e nothing to write you, still I write this letter. 

Note.— In this use these tt'nscs arc called the E])isto]ary Impel feet and Pluper- 
fect The epistolar}' tenses are not used with any uniformity, but only when atten- 
tion is particularly directed to the tune of writing, (So especially scrfbdbam, 
dabam, etc.). 

IV. Tenses ok the SunjUNCTiVE. 

283. The tenses of the Subjunctive in Independent 

Clauses denote time in relation to the time of the spifeaker. 
The Present always refers to future (or indefinite) time, 
the Imperfect to either fast or present, the Perfect to either 
future or past, the Pluperfect always to past, * 

284. In Dependent Clauses the tenses of the Subjunc- 
tive were habitualljr used in certain fixed connections de- 
termined by the time of the main verb and the time of 
the dependent verb together. 
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Note.— T he tenses of the Subjtinctive were originally used in Dependent 
clauses (as in Independent), each with its own time in relation to the point of view 
of the speaker; but in consequence of the natural tendency of language to refer all 
the parts of a complex sentence to one time, — namely, tluxt of the speaker, — the 
connections in which these tenses were used became fixed. Hence the rules for the 
Sequence of T'enses, llxese are by no means rigid, but allow many varieties, as is 
natural from their origin. 

Sequence of Tenses. 

285. The tenses of the Subjunctive in Dependent 
clauses follow special rules for the sequence of tenses. 

With reference to these rules all tenses when used in 
Independent clauses arc divided into two classes, — primary 
and secondary. 

1. Primary. The primary tenses include all forms that express 
present or future lime. These are the Present, Future, and Future 
Perfect Indicative, the Present and Perfect Subjunctive, and the Present 
and Future Imperative. 

Note. — The Pcrloct Definite is sometimes trp.^tcd as primary, but see § 287. a. 

2. Secondary. The secondary tenses include .ill forms that refer to 
peist time. These are the Imperfect, Perfect, and Pluperfect Indicative, 

Imperfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive, anti the Historical Infinitive. 

Note i.— T o these may ho addtul certain forms less commonly iSsed in Inde> 
pendent Clauses. Such nre: (i) Primary. Present Infinitive in Exclamations; 
(2) Secondary: Perfect Infinitive in Exclamations (see ^ 287. a. note). 

Note 2. — For the Historical Present, see § 287. e; for the Imperfect Subjunc- 
tive in Apodosis, see 287.^. 

280. The following is the general rule for the sequence of tenses . 
In complex sentences a Primary tense in the main 
clause is followed by the Present or Perfect in the depend- 
ent clause, and a secondary tense by the Imperfect or 
Pluperfect: as, — 

ut nos moneat, writes to warn us, 
scribet ut nos moncat, Ae 701 It 7 vrite to warn us, 
scribe (scrihitd) ut nos nione^, wrtte that you may warn us, 
iPbcripsit ut nos moncret, ke 7 <frote to warn us, 

•cribit quasi ohlitus sit, Ae writes as tf he had for^tten, 
scripstt quasi ohlitus csset, ke wrote as if he had forgotten, 
quid facturus sis, / ash what you are going to do. 

Note.— The beginner must observe that the rule aAects only the tenses of the 
Subjunctive in dependent clauses. Tire lenses of the other moods and those of the 
Subjunctive in Indepcncletit constnictions (as in apodosis contrary to fiict, § 308) 
miiot affected by the sequence (But d H 338* notes. 339^ note 3.) 
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Remaek. — • III Applying^ nile for the sequence of tenses* observe (i) whethei 
the main verb is (e) primniy or (^) secondaryi (a) whether the dependent verb is 
to denote completed action (i>, past with reference to the main vero) or incom- 
plete (*>. present or future with reference to the main verb). Then— 

(a) If the leading verb \& primary, the dependent verb must be in the Present if 
it denotes incomplete action, in the Perfect if it denotes completed action, 

{b) If the leading verb is secondary, the dependent verb must be in the imper* 
fect)d it denotes incomplete action, in the Pluperfect if it denotes completed aUion, 
Thus,— 

he writes (primary) to warn (incomplete) scribit nt n 5 s moneat. 

I ask (primary) what you were doing (now past), rogo quid feceris. 

Notice that the Future Perfect denotes action completed (at the time referred 
to), and hence is represented in the Subjunctive by the Perfect or Pluperfect. 
Thus,— 

I ask what you will have accomplished, rogo quid perfeceris. 
he asked what he would have accomplished, rogavit quid perfccisset. 

287. In the Sequence of Tenses some special points 
are to be noted : — 

a. The Perfect Indicative is ordinarily a secondary tense, but 
allows the primary sequence when the present time is clearly in the’‘ 
writer's mind. Thus, — 

ut satis esset praesidi provisum est (Cat. ii. 26), provision has been made 
that there should be ample guards [Secondary sequence.] 

hominem in quo satisfacere exteris nationibus poasetis (Verr. i. 2), 
I have brought a man in whose person you can make satisfaction to 
foreign nations, [Secondary sequence.] 
esi enim res iam in eum locum adducta, ut quamquam muUum intersit 
inter eorum causas qul dimicant, tamen inter victorias non multum 
interfuturum putem (Fara. v. 21, 3),>V affairs have been brought tb 
such a pass that, though there is a great difference betxveen the causes of 
those who are fighting, still I do not think there will be much difference 
between their victories, [ftimary sequence.] 
ca adhibita doctrina est quae vel vitiosissimam naturaxn excolere possit 
(Q. Fr. i. I, 7), suck instruction has been given as can train the 
faultiest nature, [Primary sequence.] 

Note. — T he Perfect Infinitive in exclamations follows the same rule : us,— 
adeon rem redisse patrem ut extiinescam (Ter. Ph. 153), to think ^li|^ 
things have come to such a pass th<U I should dread my father. 

After a primary tense the Perfect Subjunctive is regularly used to 
denote any past action, . Thus the Perfect Subjunctive may represent— 
I. A Perfect Definite: as,— 

nfin dubito quin omnis tui scri^MSriiti (Fam. v. S), t do ihoi douH that oM 
yanrjnsnfithavewnttett, J'Dkect statement : aosfpsintiii*] 
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quare non Sgnoro quid accidat in SUitnis terns, cum audierim in Italia 
querelas civium (Q. Fr. i. i, 33), therefore I knmo well what happens 
at the ends oj the earthy when 1 have heard in Italy the complaints oj 
citizens, [In a direct statement^ au^vL] 

2, A Perfect Historical : as,— 

me autem hie laudat quod retulerim, non quod patefecerim (Att. xii. 21), 
me he praises because 1 brought the matter [before the senate], not 
because I brought it to light, [Direct statement : retulit.] 

3 * An Imperfect: as, — * 

si forte ccciderint turn intcllcgitur quam fuerint inopcs amicorum (Ltel. 
15, 53), if by chance they fall (have fallen), then one can see how poor 
they were in friends, [Direct question: quam inopea erant?] 
qqt status rerum fuerit cum has litteras dedi scire poteris ex C. Tidio 
j Strabone (Fam. xii. 6), what the condition of affairs was when I wrote 
y this letter t you can learn front Strabo, [Direct que stion : qui erat?] 
quam civitatl cat us fuerit niaerore fiincris indicatum cst (Laelius ii), how 
dear he was to the State has been shown by the grief at his funeral, 
[Direct question : quam carus erat?] 
ex cpistulis intcllegi licet quam frequens fiieril Plat unis auditor (Or. 15), 
it may be understood from his letters how constant a hearer ke was of 
Plato, [Direct question: quam frequens erat?] 

Note, — Thus the Perfect Subjunctive may represent, not only n Perfect Defin- 
ite or a perfect Historical of a direct statement or question, but an linpciiect as 
well. I bis comes fioni the want of any s(>ecia] tense of the subjunctive to express 
continued action after a piimary tense. Thus, miror quid fecerit may mean 
(1) / wonder what he has done, (a) / wonder what he did (hlst perf), or (3) / 
wonder what he loas doing, ^ 

C* In clauses of Result, the Perfect subjunctive is very often (the 
Present rarely) used after secondary tenses : as, — 

Hoclctisius ardebat dicendi cupiditate sic ut in nuUo unquam flagrantius 
studium viderim (Pru. 302), I/ortensius :oas so hot with desire of speak- 
ing that / have never seen a more burning ardor in any man, 

SkUiam Verres per trienniura ita vexavit ac perdidit, ut ea restitu! in 
ISatiquum statum nulld niodo poasit (Ver. i. \z),for three years Verres 
so racked and ruined Sicily, that she can in no 7 vay be testored to her 
former state. [Here the ^sent Is used in describing a state of things 
K actually existing.) 

videor ease ednssedtus ut non posaii Dolabella in Ttaliam pervemre 
(Fam. xii. 14), / seem to have brought it *about that Dolabella cannot 
came inio Italy, 

Remark.— T his construction emphasizes the result ; the regular construction 
•iiboidiftates it 

Note. —There is a special fondness for the Perfoci Subjunctive to represent a 
Pertect indKauva. Tluis^— 
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Thorius erat ita nSn superstitiosnt ii^ Ilia plSrima in •«£ patna et inc t i ft c i a 
et fana contemnetet; ita non ttmidus ad mortem ut in acie ait ob rem 
publicam interfeotaa (Finib. u. 63), Thorim wat $0 UttU $upersH* 
Horn that he despised [contemnebat] the many saerifices and shrines in 
his country ; so little timorous about death that he was killed [inter- 
fectos est] in battle, in defence of the State, 

Zeno nulld inodo is crat qui nervos virtutis incident (cf. § 279. </); sed 
contra qui omnia in una virtute poneret (Acad. i. 35), Zeno was by no 
means one to cut the sinews of virtue ; but one, on the contrary, who 
made everylpang defend on virtue alone, [incidit . . . pbnebat.1 

erant enim nobis periratl, quasi quicquam de nostra salute decrSvisE^mua 
quod non idem illis censuissemus aut quasi utilins rei publicae fuerit 
eos etiam ad bestiarum auxilium confugere quam vel emori vel cum spe 
vivere (Fam. ix. 6, i)ffor they were very angry with us, just as if we 
had voted for anything in regard to our own preservation which we 
had not advised them also, or as if it were more advantageous to the 
state for them to jly for help to brutes than either io die or to live in 
hope. [Without quasi, decreveramus and fuit would have been used.} 

d, A general truth after a past tense follows the sequence of tenses : 
os, — 

ex his quae tribuisset sibi quam mutal/ilis esset reputabat (Q. C Ui. 8), 
from what she (Fortune) had bestowed on him, he refected how incon^ 
siant she is,' [Direct: mutabilia eat.] 

ibi quantam vim ad stimulandos animos ira haberet apparuit (Liv. xxxiii. 
37), here it appeared what power anger has to goad the mind, [Direct: 
habet.] 

Note.— I n English the original tense is more commonly kept. 

e. The Historical Present (§ 276. d) is sometimes felt as a primary, 
sometimes as a secondary tense. Accordingly it is followed by either 
the primary or the secondary sequence, mote commonly by the second* 
ary. Thus, — 

rogat ut cfbret quod dixiiset (Quine. 18), he asks kirn to attend to the thing 
he had spoken oj, 

castella communit quo facilius prohibere poaaat (B. G. i. 8), he strengthens 
the forts that he might more easily keep them off, 

Note, ^ After the historical present, cum temporal with the subjunctive must 
follow the secondary .sequence. 

/. The Imperfect an4 Pluperfect in conditions contrary to iact 
{§ 3^) are not affected by the sequence of tenses : as, — 

quia tale sit, ut vel si igndr&rent homines, etc. (Finib. ii. 49), because it 
is such that e 0 n if men were ignorant, etc. 

g. The Imperfect Subjunctive in present conditions c^trary to fact 
(§ J08 ) is regularly followed by the secondary sequence : aSf— 
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H ilS Gonstdei etieiit» ad te fKitUmam, PauUe, nltterem, nt eos mihi 
quam ftmictssimoa redderSa (Faro, xv, 13), if there were other eonsuh^ 
I should send to you^ Paulus, in preference to all^ that you might make 
them as friendly to me as possible, 

Bi eoi dlcarla miseroa quibus moriendum asset, neminem excipcres (Tusc. 
1 , 9), if you called ^ose wretched who must die^ you would except no one, 

h* The Present Is sometimes followed by a secondary sequence, 
seemingly because the writer Is thinking of past time (JSynesis) ; as, — * 

sed si res coget, est quiddam tertium, quod neque Selicio nec mihi displi* 
. c^at; ut neque iacere rem pateremur, etc. (Fam. 5 . 5. «), but if the 
case shall demand^ there is a third [course] which neither Selicius nor 
myself dtsappriwed^ that we should not allow, etc. [Here Cicero is led 
by the time of displicebat.] 

ied tamen ut scires haec tibi scrib5 (Fam. xiii. 47), but yet that you may 
krnnv, / write thus. [As if he had used the common epistolary imper- 
fect Bcnbebam (§ 282).] 

cuius praecepti tanta vis est ut ea non homini cuipiam sed Delphico deo 
tribueretur (l^g. i. 58), is the force of this precept, that it was 
ascribed not to any man, but to the Delphic god. [The precept was an 
old one.] 

Note. — The rules for the sequence of tenses must not be regarded as inflexi- 
ble. They were often disregardtid by the Romans themselves, either from careless- 
ness or purposely for one reason or another. 

i. When a clause depends upon one already dependent, the sequence 
becomes secondary as soon as the time is thrown back into the past by 
any form that re])rc.sents past time : as, — ^ 

sed tamen qua re acciderit ut ex meis superioribus litteris id suSpicarire 
nescid (h'am. ii, i6), but yet how it happened that you suspected this 
from my prennous letter, I don't know, 
tantum prdfeeisse videmur ut a Cjraecis ne verborum quidem copia vinoe- 
rSmur (Nat. D, i. 8), ive seem to htwe aJimnced so far that even in 
fulness of words we ark nol surpassed by the Greeks, 

Butt — beSte vixisse videor quia cum Sciptdne vixerim (Laclius iC| I 
seem to have lived happily in that / have lived xvith Scipio (who nad 
just died). 

Note. — For the application of this rule to Indirect Discourse, see J 336, B. note. 

V. Tenses of the Infinitive. 

2SS* The tenses of the Infinitive denote present, past, 
ox future time, relatively to the time of the verb on which 
they depend : as, — 

aostfoi nSii <MMI iiifisfl 5 r£i hitellexlt (B. G« !B« 8), ke atterUsined Aai wur 
man were mdimfirior, [Directs tttai] 
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quam luno fertiir terris magis omnibus colmsae (/En. i. 15), vMeh June 
^ is said to ^ve cherished above alb lands. [Direct : coigbat ] 

spirant se maximum fructum esse capturos 79), they hope they skatl 
receive the greatest advantage. [Direct, capiemus] 

a. After past tenses of verbs of. necessity, propriety, and possibility 
(as potui, dSbuI, and oportuit) the present infinitive must be ren- 
dered by the Perfect infinitive in English: as, — 

scire potuit (MUo, 46), he might have knoion. 

qui videbatur omnino mori non debuisse (Arch. 17), who seemed [one 
that] ought not to have died at all. 

b* For the tenses of the infinitive in Indirect Discourse, see § 336. A* 

c. Except in indirect discourse, the Present is the only tense ol‘ the 
infinitive in common use. It has no dLstinct reference to time. Tints, — 

cst adulescentis maiores natu vereri (Of. i. 122), it is [the duty] 0/ a youth 
to reverence his eldet s. 

d. After verbs of wishing, necessity, and the like,* the Perfect Passive 
infinitive is often used instead of the Present: as, — 

nollem factum, I regret it (I could wish it not done), ['fhe Latin form of 
apology.'l 

domestica cura te levatum [esse] volo (Q. F. iii. 9), I wish you relieved 
of household care. 

quod iam pridem factum e^se oportuit (Cat. i, 5), which ought to have been 
done long . ^0 (cf. a, above). 

Note.-* T he participle in this case is rather in predicate a^jreement (with or 
without esse) than used to lorm a strict perfect infinitive though die .'uli form can 
hardly be distinguished from that construction ; cf. m&ttir&td opus est, there is 
need of haste 292, b) and I pi ay thee have me excused. 

Remark. — In early and late Latin, and in poetry, rarely in good prose, the 
Perfect Active infinitive is also used instead of the Present, and even after other 
verbs than those of wishing and the like : as, — . 

tSommisisse cavct (Hor. A. P. 168), he is cautious of doing. 

baud equidem prenaendo alium in -3 extulisae vciiin (Liv. xxii. 59), f would 
not by crushing another exalt myself. 

sunt qui nolint tetigisse (Hor. Sat. i. 2), there are (hose who would not 
touch. ^ 

statim vicisse debeo (Rose. Am. 73), I ought to win my case (I must b« 
regarded as having Won it). 

noUem dixisse (Ver. iv, 43), / would not say 

e. After verbs qf feeling the Perfect infinitive is used^ especi^ly hf 
the poets, to denote a completed action. 


^ Chiefly void. ndld. m&ld, opoftot, decet. ' 
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8 o «l80 with satis sst» satis habed, mslius est, oontentos sttm, 
and in a few other cases where the distinction of time is important^ 
Thus,— 

non paenitebat intercapSdinem scribendi fScisse (Fam. xvi. 21), / wai not 
sorry io have made a respite of writing, 
pttdet me non praesiitiase (id. xiv. 3), 1 am ashamed not to have shaum, 
sunt quos corriculo pttlverem Olympicum oollegiase iuvat (Hor. Od. u 1. 3), 
there are those who delight^ etc. 

qui§886 crit melius (Liv, iii. 48), it witi be better to have kept fttiet, 
nil ego si peccem possum nesefsse (C)v, 1 ler. xvii. 47), if I should go wrongs 
I cannot have done it in ig$torance (am not able not to have known). 

/• The Future iadnitive is often expressed by fore (or futCinim 
esse) nt with the .subjunctive ; so necessarily in verbs which have no 
supine stem (cf. §§ 302. Rem., 332. r). Thus, — 

spero fore ut contingat id nobi.s (Tus. i. 82), I hope that ivill he our happy lot. 


IL— NOUN AND ADJECTIVE FORMS. 


The several Noun and Adjective forms associated with the verb are employed 
at CoUowt: — 


1. Participles: 


a. Gerund or 
Gerundive: 

Supine# 


I I. Attiibutivc ($ 291 and a). 

2. Simple Predicate (f 291. #). 

3. Perjphr£istic Perfect (passive) 891. R), 

4. Predicate of Circumstance (( 993). 

5. Descriptiveflndirect Discotti^)(^a92.^). 

I f I. Periphrastic with ease Xi s). 

' A Future | a. Periphrastic with ftti («• pluperfect Sub- 
I junctive) ($ 893. c). 

{ I. As Descriptive Adiective (f 894. s). 
a. Periphrastic with esse (^ 894. #). 

3. 01 Impose with ccitatn ver^ ($ 394.^). 
’ I. Genitive as Objective Genitive ($ 898), 

X Dative, with Adjectives ( of Fitness); Nouns, Verbs (f S99). 
‘ 3. Accusative, wHh certain Prepositions (f 300). 

4. Ablative, of Meant, Comparisoii, or with Prepositions 

' (I 301). 

1 1. Former Sofdne (in •ami. whb Veitn of Motton joa). 
1 a. Letter Supine (in -Q), chiefly with Adieciieea {^ 3 ^} 


L-PARTtCIPLCS. 

880. Participle expresses the of the verb in 
the form of ao Ad|ective; but hu a partial distinction of 
tense, and may govern a case 
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NOTE. Thus the participle combines aU the functions of an adjective with some 
of the (unctions of a verb. As an adjective, it limits substantives, and agrees with 
them in gender, number, and case ($ z86). As a veih, it has distinctions o( time 
290), and often takes an object 

1. DistdnctioiiB of Tense. 

290. Participles denote time as present^ past, or future 
with respect to the time of the verb in their clause. 

Thus the Present Participle represents the action as />/ progress at 
the time indicated by the tense of the verb, the Perfect as completed ^ 
and the Future as still to take place. 

a. The Present Participle has several of the special uses of the 
Present Indicative. Thus it may denote : — 

1. An action continued in the present b”t begun in the past 
(§ 276. a) : as, — 

qtiaerenti mihi iamdiu certa res nulla veniebat in mentem (Fam. iv. 13), 
though I had long sought^ no certain thing came to my mind, 

2. Attempted action (§ 276. b)‘, as, — 

C. Flaminid restitit agrum Picentem dfvidentl (Cat. M. n), he resisted 
flominius when attempting to divide the Piccne territory. 

3. Futurity or Purpose (§ 276, c)\ as, — 

Eurypylum soitantem oracula mittimus ii. 114), we mid Kurypylus 
to consult the oracle. 

b. The Perifect Participle of a few deponent verbs in used nearly in 
the sense of a Present. 

Such are, regularly, ratns, solitus, veritus; commonly, flsuo, 
ausus, seciitua, and occasionally others, especially in later writers. 
Thus, — 

cohortatna militcs docuit (B. C. iii. 80), encouraging the men, he showed. 

iraiua dixisti (Mur. 62), you spoke in a passion. 

oblitns auspicia (Phil. i. 31), forgetting the auspices, 

insidias veritus (B. G. ii. 1 1), fearing ambuscade. 

imperio potitus (Liv. xxi. 2), holding the command. 

ad pugnam congresid (id. iv. 10), meeting in fight. , 

rem incredibilem rati (SalL Cat 48), thinking the thing incredible. 

c. The Latin has no Present Participle in the passive. The place of 
such a form Is supplied usually by a clause with dam or com, rarely 
by the participle in -dun (cf. p. 314, foot-note) : as, — 

nuUis evidentibus causis obtere dam ealeeaniar motutia^ duo Csesaiis 
(Pliii. N. H. vii. 181), w# obtnons cause two died mkUe 

having their shoes psd on in the morniag^ 
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irt&lie Itti dileetMit mm L«tfne dhmntitr (Academ. i. i8), (tsu Uiftp 
/ 4 fw ffn when are tpeken in Latin 
onicibiis adftxl ant flftininfciidf (Tac. Ann. xv. 44), crucified or set an firt 
(in fiamat). 

Non.—- Tlw oorntrnctioiia with dum and cum are often tised when a patdcl' 
pie might be empkqred : ai^— 

dicy hospeSy Spartae, noB te hie vidisse iacentes, dum banctis patriae legibtis 
obaeqilixntir, tell iV, stranger, at Sparta, t/iat you saw us lying here 
obedient to our country s sacred taws, [ Here dum obsequimur is a 
translation of the Greek present participle reiddfierou] 

* dum [mixes] sibi« dum sociis reditum parat (Hot. £p. i. 2. 21), Ulysses, 
while securing the return oj himself and his companions, [In Greek i 
h^rbysevQs^ 

d. The Latin has no Perfect Participle in the active voice. The 
deficiency is supplied — 

1 . In deponents by the perfect passive form with its regular active 
meaning: as, — 

nam singular [naves] nostri cdnsectaU expugnaverunt (B. G.iii. 15), for 
our men having overtaken them one by one, captured them by boarding* 

2 . In Other verbs, either by the ablative absolute with a change of voice 
(§ 255. d, note) or by a clause (especially with cum or dum): as, — 

itaque convocatis centundnibus milit^ ceitidr^ facit (B. G. id. 5), and 
so, having catted the centurions together, he informs the soldiers (the 
centurions having been called together), 
cum vfinisset animadvertit collem (id. vii. 44), having come (when he had 
come)» hr noUced a hill. ^ 

Note. -- The pertedt participle of several depoueui verbs may be either aedve 
or passive in meaning 135. b), 

2 . Adjective Use. 

291* The Present and Perfect participles are used 
sometimes as attributive, nearly like adjectives : as, — 

cam antiqaissimam fM^ntentiam turn comprob&tam (Div.l. 11), a view ai 
once most ancient and welt approved, 
aigna nunquam fere teentieniia (id. 15), signs harddy ever decHtfuL 
anspictts utuntur oohetls (id. 27), they use forced au^cet. 

n. Participles often become complete adjectives, and may be cckh- 
pared or used as nouns. Thus, 

quo mafiesi Met rm caniior (Ca:cina 11), that the matter might be more 
su^hrefisr die woman. 

In IBissMrtibui p gaast a a t^^ (Be Omt. L uy), prramsmemt its tkm 
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sibi iadttlgent^ et corpori deseryientes i. 39), tike self-inelm^nf^ 
and slaves to the body (indulging themselves and serving the body). 

recte facta paria esse debent (Paradox. 22), deeds (things rightly 
done) ought to be like in value (see § 207. r). 

male pajrta male dilabuntur (Phil, ii. 65), ill ^ot, Hi spent (things ill- 
acquired, etc.). 

consuetude valentis (De Or.ii. 186), the habit of a man in health. 

b. Participles are often used as Predicate Adjectives. As sucii they 
may be joined to the subject by esse or a copulative verb (see §§ i86. 

176. d)i as, — 

Gallia est divisa (B. G. i. i), Gaul is divided. 

locus qui nunc saeptus est (Liv. i. 8), the place which is nma enclosed. 

videtis ut senectus sit operosa et semper agena alicjuid et mdliens (C. M . 2(>), 
you see how busy old age is, always aiming and trying at something. 

nemo adhuc convenire voluit cui futrim occupatus (Cato Major 32), 
nobody hitherto has [everj wished to converse with me, to whom I have 
been ** engaged.^' 

Remark. — From this predicate use aiise the compound tons(‘s ot the passive, 
— the participle of completed action with the incomplete tenses of esse devfiloping 
the idea of past time ; as Interfectus est, he was (or has Ix'cn) killed, lit,, he ts 
having-heen-kUled {i.e. already slain). 

In the best writers (as Cicero), the perfect participle, when used with ful, etc., 
retains its proper force; but in later writers the two sets of tenses (as amfttus 
sum or ful) arc often used indiscriminately to form the tenses of the perfect sys- 
tem in the passive ; as, — 

[leges] cum quae latae sunt turn vero qu.ie promnlgatae fuerunt (.Scst. 
55), the laws, both those which were proposed, and those whith 7t/ere pteb- 
lished. [The proposal of the laws was a single act : hence latae sunt 
is a compound perfect. The publishing, or posting, was a continue*! 
state, which is indicated by the participle prdmulgatas, and fuerunt 
is the perfect of the copula.] 

arma quae fixa in parietihus fuerant, hum? inventa sunt (Div. i. 74), 
the arms which had been fastened on the walls were found upon the 
ground. [CT. occupati sunt et fuerunt (Off. i. 57), are and have 
been engaged. The difference between this and arma quae, etc., Is, 
that oocupatus in this sense is used only as an adjective.] 

3. Predicate Use. 

292 . The Present and Perfect participles are often used 
as a predicate, where in English a phrase or clause would 
be usual. 

In this use the participles express time^ cm^y aaosum^ 
conditioHy concessumy chatacteristic (or descfiptim^, mmmry 
meansy attendant cimmstamet. Thus, ~ 
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rolyeniSi hostllia cadavera amictiin reperiebant (Sail. Cat. 6i), v^ile roll- 
ing aver the corpses of the enemy they found a friends [Time.] 
pauliilum ooxomorattts, signa canere iubet (Sail. Cat. 59f i)> after delaying 
a little while, he orders to give the signal. [Time.] 
loaglus proaequi veritua, ad Ciceronem pervenit (B. G. v. 52), because he 
feared to follow further, he came to Cicero. TCause.] 
quo sdret laxas dare iussus ha])enas (yEn. i. 63), who might knowhow to 
give them loose rein ivhen bidden. [Occasion.] 
damn&tum pocnam sequi oportebat (B. G. i. 4), if condemned, punish- 
ment must overtake him. [(Condition.] 
saltttem insperantibus reddidisti (Marc. 21), you have restored a safety 
t>. which we did not hope. [C'oiicessitjn.] 

Dardanius caput ecce pucr delectus (.din. x. 133), the Trojan boy with 
^ his head uncovered. [Description.] 
nec trepides in usum poscentis aevi pauca (Hor. Od. ii. \\. ^,he not 
anxious for the needs of age that demands little. [Characteristic.] 
incitaii fuga iinnitcs altissinids petd)ant (B. C. iii. 93), in headlong flight 
they made for the highest mountains. [Manner.] 
milites sublevati alii aU aliis magnam partem itincris conficerent (B. C. i. 

68), the soldiers helped up by each other, ctC. [Means.] 
hoc laudans, I’oiupeius idem iuravit (B. C, iii. 87), approving this, Pom- 
pey took the same oath. [Attendant circumstance.] 
aut sedens aul ambulans disputabain ( ruscul. i. 7), / conducted the dis- 
cussion either sitting or walking. [Circumstance.] 

KkmakK.— I besc uses are especially frequent in the ablative absolute (f 2^5. d). 
A eo-otdinatc clau.se is sometimes compressed into a perfect participle: as, — 

instrdetbs drdines in locum aequum dedutnt (Sail. Cat. 59), he draws up 
ike lines, and leads them to level ground. 
ut hos transduetds nccaret (B, G. v. 5), that he might carry mem over and 
put them to death. 

Norr. I. — A participle with a negative often e;q>resses the same idea which in 
English is given by without and a vcibal noun: as,— 

miserum est nihil profieientem angi (N. D.hi. 14), it is wretched to vex 

oneself without effecting anything. 

Notk a, — Aoceptum and esepSnsum as predicates with ferre and 
r<iferre are book-keeping terms: as, — 

quas pevunias ferebai cis expenaaa (Verr. ii. 170), what sums he charged 
to them, 

a. A noun and a passive participle are often so united that the par- 
ticiple and not the noun contains the main idea : ' 3s, — 

ante eonddiam oondendamve urbem (Liv. Pref.), before the city was built 
or building, 

^ Compare the fmiticiple in Indirect ti^icouTse in Greek (Goodwin's Greek 
Grammar, § afto); and die English, '* Tvpas at die royal feast /Inr Persia worn* 
(Dr^den), /kr ike confmesi 0/ Persia, 
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itii Hbertatem civium Ramanorum imminutam non tuierunt; vm vitam 
ereptam neglegetis (Manil. ihe infringement 

of the citizens' liberty ; will you disr, jfard tlu' dedructhn of their life? 
post homines natos (Brutus, 224), since ihc ireafion of man, 
iam a condita urbc (Phil. Hi. 9), even from the founding of the city, 

b. The perfect participle with a noun in agrecMncnt, or in the neater 
as an abstract noun, is ased in the ablative with opus, nerd (cf. 
§ 243- e) \ as,— 

opus facto est viatic 5 (Plaut. Triu. 887), there ii need of laying in 
provision. 

maturato opus est (Liv. viii. 13), there is need of ha fe. 

Note, — The omission of the noun in ;igrcement gives rise to complex ton- 
structions: as,— ~ 

quid opus factost, what must be done? [A mixture of quid opus est fieri? 
and qu 5 facto opus est ?] 

c. The perfect participle with habe 5 (rarely with other verbs) has 
almost the same meaning as a perfect active, iuit denotes the continued 
effect of the action of the verb ; ^ as, — 

fidem quam habent spectatara inm et diu cognitam (Div. C. 11), my 
fidelity^ which they hate proved and long known. 
cohortes in acie Ixxx. constitiitas habebat (B. C. iii. 89), he had eighty 
cohorts stationed in line of battle. 

nefarios duces captSs iam et comprehensos tenetis (ratil. iii. 16), you 
have captured and hold in custody the infamous leaders., etc. 

d. A verb of effecting or the like may be used in combination with 
the perfect participle of a transitive verb to express the action of that 
verb more forcibly: as, — 

praefectos suos multi mlssSs feegrunt (Vei. iii. 134), many discharged 
their officers (made disinis'»e(l). 

hie transactum reddet omne (Plaut. Capt. 345)* he will get it all done 
(restore it finished). 

ademptum tibi iam fax 5 omnem metum (Ter. Haut. 34 * )» ^ tvill relieve 
you of all fear (make it taken away), 
illam tibi ineSnsam dabo (Ter. Ph. 974), / will make her angry with you. 
Note, — Similarly volO (with its compounds) ami cuplC, with a perfect 
participle without esse (cf. $ a88 d, note ) : as,— 

me excusatum volo (Ver. ii. i. 103)1 ^ wish to be excused (I wrant myself 
excused, cf. / pray thee have me excused). 
qui te conventum cupit (Plaut. Cure. 3 jH)» (wants 

you met). 

1 The perfect with Am, In modem languages of Latin stock, has grown out 
of this use of haljeS, 
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0. After verbs denoting an acUm ofiki senses the present participle 
in agreement with the object Is nearly equivalent to the indnitive of 
indirect dlaoonrae () 336), but expresses the action more vividly : as, — 

dt eom nano nnqaain in eqno sedentem viderit (Verr. v. 27), sc Aat no 
one ever saw him sitting on a horse* [Cf. Tusc. iii. 31.] 

NOTB, The same construction is used after taciO, indOcO, and the like, 
with the naiiae of an author as subject: as,— > 

Xenophon facit Socratem dispatantem (N. D. I. 31), Xenophon represents 
^raies diluting* 


4 . Future Partioii^e. 

SH&Si. The Future Participle (except futorus and ventorus) 
^is rarely used in simple agreement with a noun, except by 
later writers. 

n. The future participle is chiedy used with esse (which is often 
omitted) in the active periphrastic conjugation (see § 129) : as,— 

morere, Diagora, non enim in caelum adaeSnsums es (Tus. i. iii), die^ 
for you are not likt ly to rise to heaven* 

sperat adolescens diu ae victurum (Cat. Maj. 68), the young man hopes to 
live long (that he shall live long). 

neque petltfims unquam consulitum videretur (Off. iii. 79), and did not 
seem likely ever lobe a candidaie for ihe consulship, 

b* By later writers and the poets the future participle if also used In 
simple agreement widi a substantive to express : — 

t. likelihood or certainty : as,— 

ansos est rem plus famae habitCtram (Liv. ii. 10), he dared a Iking whiea 
. would have more repssle. 

% Purpose, inteudon, or readiness: as,— 

^.Oim leo legem iirrMrns incorrecet (Qi C vili. 1), when a lion rushed on 
to attack the king, 

lediit belli casum de integto tan t ftt ftn n (liv. xvU. 62), he returned to try 
the chances of war anew* 

dispeisos per agrds miUt^ equltibus invftsftris (id. xxxl. 36), vdkile the 
horse were reaefy to attack the soldiers scattered through the fields* (A 
i»e use of the Ablative Absolute.] 

ii parHflma tins (^En. it 6y$), if you are going asmy to perUk* 

3. Apodoibt # 

Mfit mill q u Mitaw mfobnam pohdt^daillras asqplhis n potuisset (FEa 
^g^gL^\ke gam me as mmehas he tomld^riady to give ma mme tjf 
\e herd ioen edde* 



293 , aft*.] Gerundive {Future Passive Partkiple). 'ill 

f . With past tenses of esse, the future participle is often equivalent 
to the pluperfect subjunctive (see § 308. //). 

5. Gerundive (Future Passive Participle). 

Note, — T he participle in-dus, commonly called the Gerundive, has two dis. 
tinctuses: — 

(1) Its predicate and attribute use as participle or adjective (\S '^*94). 

(a) Its use with the meaning of the gerund (J a96). Tliia may be called its 
gerundive use, 

294. The gerundive when used as a Participle or an 
Adjective is always passive, denoting necessity or propriety. 

In this use of the gerundive the following points are tOv 
be observed {a-d). 

a. The gerundive is sometimes used, like the present and perfect 
participles, in simple agreement with a noun : as, — 

fortem et conservandum virura (Mil. 104), a brave man, and itforthy to be 
preserved^ 

b. The most frequent use of this form is with esa© in the second 
{passive) periphrastic conjugation (sec § 129) : as, 

non agitaiida< res erit (Verr. v. 179), vutt not the thing have to be 
agitated? 

c. The neuter of the gerundive* is occasionally used impersonall) 
with an object. The object is in the ca.se regularly governed by the 
verb. Thus, — 

agiiandumsi vigilias (PI. Ti. 869), / have got to stand guard. 

via quam nobis ingrediendum sit (Cat. Maj. 6), die way we have to enter 

Note.— T his use is regular *vith verbs which Uike their object in the dative or 
ablative; as, — 

legibus piurendum est, the laws must be obeyed. 

exercitationibus modicis t^Cat. Maj. 36), %ve must use modetmtt 
exercise. 

d. After verbs signifying to gwe, deliver, agree for, have, receive, 
undertake, demand,^ st gerundive in agreement with the object Is used 
to express purpose : as, *— 

I Sometimes called Nominative of (he Gerund. Compare Gredtvctrbsl In -t*oi 
(G oodwin's Grammar, ^ 981). ^ 

3 Such verbs are acciptS, adnStd, aWbud, COUdUcO, p1lr6, dfeolHQ, 
ddposed. d5. dlvidd, d5nd, ddlod, ddocod, fexd, babe^ locd, mmM. 
obleid, permltlid, petd, pdpd, pfuobod, prdpdud, reUimild, mas 
eipl5, trftdd, voveft. 
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r^demptor qui columtiam iUam conduxerat faciendam (Oiv. ii. 47 )» the 
contractor who had undertaken to make that column. [The regulaf 
construction with this class of verbs.] 

aedem Castoris h^buit tuendam (Ver.ii. 1. 1 50), had the temple of Castor 


to take care of. 

naves atque oncra diligenter adservanda curabat (id. v. I46)» he took care 
that the ships and cargoes should be kept. 


ll.-QERUNO AND GERUNDIVE. 

295. The Gerund expresses an action of the verb in 
the form of a verbal noun. As a noun the gerund is itself 
governed by other words ; as a %wrb it may take an object 
in the proper case. Thus, — 

ars bene diaserenen et vera ac falsa dllddicandl (De Or. ii. the art 
of discoursing wcll^ and distingiiishing the true and false. 

Remark. — The nominative of the gerund is supplied by the infinitive. Thus 
in the example above, the verbal nouns discom ting and didtnguishtng^ if used 
in the nominative, would be expressed by the infinitives disserere and dliCt'* 
dic&re. 

200. When the (lerund would have an object in the 
accusative, the Gcnindive^ is generally used instead. The 
gerundive agrees with its noun, and takes the case which 
the gerund would have hatl : as, — ^ 

paratidres ad uninia pericula subeunda (B. G. 5 . 5), readier to undergo all 
dangers. [ I lerc subeunda agrees with pericula, which is itself gov- 
erned by ad. The construction with the gerund would be, ad subeun- 
dum pericula; ad governing the gerund, and the gerund governing 
the accns.it ive pericula ] 

exercendae mnnoriao gratia (C. M. 38), for the sake of training the 
memory. [Here the gerund construction w'ouid be memoriaun ezer- 
cendi gratia.] 

plSrisque in rebus gerendis tanlilas odidsa est (Phil. vi. 7), in the eon- 
ducting of most business^ .doth is odious. 

1 'Die gerundive construction is probably the original one. The participle Ui 
-dug seems to have hail a present passive force (as in ante condendam urbem 
($ 392. tf), rotundus, volvenda di®B (Virg.), daxnmandl (Tac.), ^ 390. c) from 
which the idea of necessity was developed through that of futurity, as in the develop- 
ment of the mhlunctive (see p. 374). CdnalUum urbls ddlendae would have 
a ptm o/a et^ hiitg deare^ ptwm&of destruction], then akomtto be de- 
fbett to be desbretiied. then a plm of dtOrpjddXtke dfyt the two words become 
inf ft»^ together as in at> urba oondttd. 
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NoTE.^ In this use the gerund and the gerundive are translated inthn same 
way, but have really a different construction. The Gerundive is a pastivt partici* 
pie, and agrees with its noun, though in tianslation we change the voice, just as 
we may translate vifiriliae agitandoe sunt {guard must be kept) by / must 
stand guard. l‘he Gerund is the neuter of the gerundive used impersonally, but 
retaining the verbal idea sufficiently to govern an object, as in agitaadumst 
vlglllRs (§ 294. c). It may therefore be consi»iered as a noun (of. opus est 
m&ttLrfttd, $ 292. b) with a verbal force (cf. hanc tftctid, p. 235, foot-note). See 
p. 314, foot-note. 


The following examples illustrate the parallel constructions of gerund 
and gerundive : — 

Gkn. consilium ■[ capiendi { ^ of taking the city. 

I urbis capiendac 1 " 

Dat. dat operaip '{ cult 11 do ) ^ tilling the fields. 

I agris ooleiidis 1 


Acc. veniunt ad 
Abl. terit 


I mihi parendum ) f to rhey me. 


• , / l/tl V I Uk/sc \ . 

pacem petendam i y to sc 'k faue. 

tempus { epislulas I he spends iifne in writing letters. 

I strilxMKlis cpistulis ) 


Remark. — In the gerundive construction the verbs Cltor, fruor, etc,, are 
treated like transitive verbs governing the accusative, as they do in early Uatin 
(5 249. //) : as,— 

expet uiitur divitiae ad perfruendas voluptates (Of. i. 25), riches are sought 
for the enjoyment of pleasures (for enjoying pleasures). 


207 . The Geruncl and the Gerundive are used, in the 
oblique cases, in many of the con .struct ions of nouns. 


1. GKenitive. 

298 . The Genitive of the Gerund and Gerundive is 
used after nouns or adjectives either as subjective or 
objective genitive : as, — 

neque consilii habendi neque arma capiendi spatio dato (B. G. iv. 14), 
time being given neither for forming plans nor for taking arms. 
[Objective.] 

ne oonaervandae quidem patriae causa (Of. i. r 59), not epen for the sake 
of saving the country. [< >riginally subjective genitive.] 

vfvendi finis est optimus (Cal. Maj. 72), H is the best end of living. [Sub- 
jective.] 

non tarn commutandamm reruro quam iverteiuyuram cupidos (Off. ii. 3), 
desirous not so much of changing as of destroying the stakf. [Objective.] 

Note.--* In a few phrases the Infiotthw Is used with nouns Srhieh ordhuud^ 
have the genitive of the Gerund or Gerundive. Thiti tempog ibt tMtm, U it 
time CO depart. 
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Remark. -—T he genitive of the gerund or gerundive is used (especially in 
early and late Latin) as a predicate genitive. When so used it often expresses 
purpose: as,— 

quae res verteadae reipublicae solent esse (Verr. ii. 132), things which 
generally tend to the overthronv of the commonwealth. 

St arborum trunci deicientH operis essent missae (H. G. iv. 17), in case 
trunks of trees should he sent dawn [with the object] of overthrowing 
the work, [Pred. gen. like quas sui commodi fecerat (v.j8).] 

Acgyptum proficiscitur cogndscendae antiquitatis (Tac. Ann. ii. 59), he 
sets out for Egypt to study old times. 

ne id aaaentandi magis quam quo habeam gratum facere existumes (Ter, 
Ad. 270), for ^ fear you should think that I do it more for the sake oj 
flattery than because^ etc. 

a. The genitive of the gerund is occasionally lijnited by a noun or 
pronoun (especially aul) in the ol)jective genitive instead of taking a 
direct object : as,— 

eins vidcndi cupidus (Ter. Hec. 372), eager to see her (eager for a seeing 
of her). 

reicicndi irium iudicum potestas(Ver. ii. Tt)ithe power of challenging three 
jurors (of the rejectuig of three jurors). 

BUI coUigcndi faculias (U. (f. iii. (>), the opportunity to recover themselves. 

Note. — This oon.strurtion undoubtedly arose fioin the fact that the gerund, 
with the noun (01 adjettivc) on which it dcjMMKl.s, was conceivrd as a compound 
noun (or adjective) govcj 111114 an objective genitive (cf, 217. b). Thus 8Ul COl- 
llgrondl facultfts wouKl be ht*'r.illv, a ihafne of a recovenng of tkeigs. This 
constructinn is easily distinguished from that of the gerundive by the &ct that the 
gerund does not agree with the substantive in gender and number. . p 

In genitive constructions the Gerund and Gerundive are about 
equally common. 

c. The genitive of the Gerund or Gerundive is used with oausft or 
grAtii to denote purpose (see 318). ^ 

Note. — This is merely a special use under tlie main head of ^ 298. 


2. Dative. 

299. The Dative of the Gerund and Gerundive is used 
after adjectives^ which take t^c dative and rarely after 
nouns (§ 234 . <?) : as, — 


* The dative of the gerund and gerundive occurs most commonly after the 
•4)Qctives iBOOOiniiiodAtuB, aptua, Ineptus, bonus, babllis, iddneus, pftr, 
AtRls, inllttlia, Bitt the accusative with Rd is common with most of these 
(ctf 834.4). 
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genos amonm afiiinn togencGb corporibaa (Liv. xxi^ le), « m* 9 
ortMt stated to the defence of the hody^ 
te flooiaa stadco scrfbendis veraibug esse (Lucr. i 25), I dents that 
thou (Venus) he my partner in writing verses, 
reliqtta tempoim demetendis frfiotibug et peroipiendfs accommodi^tg 
sunt. (Cat* Maj* 70)> ihe other seasons are fitted to reap and gadget in 
the harvest, 

perferendia militum mandatla idonena (Tac. Ann. t, 23), suitahk fm 
carrying out the instructiom of the soldiers, 

a. The dative is used in a few expressions after verbs * : as, 

diem praestitit operi faciendd(Ver.ii. 1.148 ^ day fur doing 

die work, 

praeesse agro oolendd (Rose. Am. 50, to take charge of cultwadng the 
land, 

esse aolvendb, to be able to pay (to be for paying). 

Note. — T his construction is a remnant of a more general use of the dative oi 
the gerund and gerundive. 

h The dative is also used in certain h^gal phrases after nouns mean- 
ing officers^ offices^ elections^ etc,, to indicate the function or scope of 
the office, etc. : as, — • 

comitia consulibus rogandis (Div. i. 33), elections for nominating consuls, 
triumvir coloniis deducundis (Jug. 42), a triumvir for planting colonies, 
trlumvin reipublicae constituendae (title of the "I'riumvirate), triumviri (a 
OomxniiBion of three) for settling the gewernmefU. 

3. Accusative. 

aOO, The Accusative of the Gerund and Gerundive if 
used after the prepositions ad, inter, circa, ob (and rarely 
In and ante) ; most frequently after ad, denoting Purpose 
(cf. § 318. by, as,— 

me vocas ad acribendum (Or. 34), you summon me to write, 
vtvis non ad deponendam sed ^ conflrmaudam andfieiam (Cat. i 4)1 
you live, not to put ojf, but to confirm you* daring 
nactm aditiig ad ea conanda (H. C i. 31), having Jound means to under 
take dtese things, 

intei agendum (Ed ix. 24), while driving 

Note >-Tbe Accusative of the gerund with a preposition never takes a diied 
object, fba Ablative of the gerund veiy rarely, Tbe Gerundive is used instead 

if 

1 I Mh are pga eeaae , opegaia dlaee, diem dtoare, locnn^ oapere 
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4 . AhUthrn. 

801 . The Ablative of the Gerund and Gerundive is 
used (i) to express Manner,* Means, Cause, etc.; and 
(2) after Comparatives ; and (3) after the prepositions ab, 
dS, Sx, in, and (rarely) pr5 and cum : as, — 

I ) multa polUcendS persuadct (Jug. 46), /le persuades by large promises. 
Inline loquendo cuivis par (Uru. 12S), equal to any man in speaking 
Ijatin. 

nttUis virtutii praeccptia iradeudis (Off. i 5), ivithout delivering any 
preeepis of virtue (by delivering no precepts?), 
hit ipsis legendis (Cat. M. 21), by reading ibeit i^ery things, 
obtcuraiu atcjue humilem conciendo ad se multiiudinem (l.iv. i. 8), calling 
io them a mean and obscure multitude, 

( 2 ) niillaiyi officium referenda gr&tia magis necessarium cst (Off. I. 47), no 

duty is more important than repaying favors. 

(3) i*i rS gerend& versari (Cat. M. 17), io be employed in conducting affairs 

Note.— T he Ablative of the Gerund and Gerundive is also very rarely used 
idth verbs and adjectives : as,- 

Appius non abstillt continuandb magislratum (T,iv. ix. 34), Appius did mi 
desist from continuing his magistracy. 

Remark.— 'D ie gerund is often found co-ordinated with nominal constructions 
and sometimes even in apposition with a noun : as,— 

(i) in foro, in curia, in amicorum periculia pulsandis (Phil, vii 7), in thi 
forum ^ in the senate-house^ in defending my friends in jeopardy. 

(3) ad res diversissimas, parendum atipic imperandum (Liv.^xi. the 

most widely different things^ obeying and commanding. 

IU.~SUPINE. 

Note,— T he supine is a verbal abstract of the fourth declension (f 71. «), having 
no distinction of tense or pereon, and limited to two uses, (i) ’I'lie form in ‘Uxu 
is the accusative of the end of motion ( J 358. b. Rem.), (a) The form in -tt is usually 
dative eA purpose 233), though probably the ablative has been confused with it. 

802 * The Former Supine (in -um) is used after verbs 
!of motioH to express purpose. It may take an object in 
the proper case. Thus, — 

* In this use the ablative of the gerund is, in later writers nearly, and in medireval 
writers entirely, equivalent to a present participle : as, cum Cln& digram FLENiK) 
Eidlmt, qiuSdam mBea gonerdaUs itlxtaeam Ei(^uitanix> w6nlt (Gesta 
Rmnanontitl, 66r one day sh* sat weepings a certain kntghd came riding 

ty (Compart f jot, RIRt mcample.) Trom the gerund tutesd as ablative of manoet 
mmn the ttaSat and Spanl^ forms oh the prasent paitidpte (as mandamdo. uM 
MMMfip*), Iba tma fsutklplai iMrm becoming an a^jloollvt bi Urmit tauntguagea. 
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quid est, imosne sSsaum? etsi momiimi venimut iS, non llagliitiiiiii (D« 
O. ill. 17), i&w now^ shall we bt seated f ihou^ we have come to remind^ 
not to entreat you it 

naptam dare (collocare), te give tn marriage, 

venerunt questiiis iniiirias (Ijv. iii. 25), they came to complain oj wrongs. 

Remark.— The supiM in -um it especially common with e6; and with the 
passive infinitive W formilhe future infinitive passive. Thus,— 

fueit cives qui renipublicam perditum irent (Sail. Cat. 36)^ there were 
citizens who joent about to ruin the republic (cf. § 258. h, Rem.) 
non Grais aeiVitum matribus ibo (yKn. ii. 786), / shall not go to be a slave 
to the Grecian dames. 

t$ scisset se trucidatum Irl (Di\.ii. 22), if he (Pomj)ey) had kno^vn that 
he was going to be murdered, [For the more usual form of the future 
infinitive, see § 147. c,"] 

303« The Latter Supine (in -ft)* is used only with a 
few adjectives, with the nouns ffta, nefas, and opus, and 
rarely with verbs, to denote an action in reference to which 
\he quality is asserted as, — 

O rem non modo viau foedani, sed ctiam audita (Phil. ii. 63), a thing not 
only shocking U see hut even to hear oJ. 
quaerunt quid optimum facta sit ( Ver. ii. 1 . 68), they a^k what is best to do. 
humanum facta aut inceptu (Ter. Andr. 236), a human iking to do or 
undertake. 

ti hoc fas est dietti n'usc. v 38), if this is lawful to say. 
videlia iiefaa esse dictu miserain fuisse talcm scnectutem (Cato. 13), 
you see it is a sin to say that such an old age urn tor etched 
pudet dictft (Agnc. 32), it ii shame to tell. 

Note, — The latter supine is thus in appearance an ablative of specification 
(J 253), but see J 302, head-note. 

Remark.— Tlie supine in -ft is found especially with such adjective! as indi- 
cate an effect on the senses or the feelings, and those which denote ease^ diJUutfy, 
and the like. But with facUls, diffleilis, iucundus, ad with the gerund it 
more common. Thus, - 

nec visft facilis ncc dicifi adfolnlis ulli (/En. iii. 621), is not pleasant 
for any man to look at or address. 

dtfficilis ad distinguendum similiiu<lo (Dc O. ii. 21 2), <9 Ukeness diffiesdt 9$ 
distinguish. 

With aB these adjectives the poets often use the Infinitive In the same sense: as,— 
fadles aurcro pracbere (Prop.), indulgent to lend an ear. 


* The only latter supines in common use are attditfl, dlotft, liilttft, luvwiiM, 
mwmorftiMI, nfttft, vtaft. fit classie use this supine is found* IH tirenQr 
four veihs. ft is never followed hy an object-case. ^ 
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Chapter IV. — Conditional Sentences. 

Note.— T he Conditional Sentence differs from other compound sentences la 
this, that the form of the main clause (apodosis) is determined in some degree 
by the nature of the subordinate clause (protasis), upon the truth of which the 
whole statement depends. Like all compound sentences, however, the Conditional 
Sentence has arisen from putting together two independent statements, wtiich in 
time became so closely united as to make one modified statement. 
tht wtri: my Sdtvmti ihall be healed is an earlier form of expression than If thou 
tpeak the word, etc. 

llie Conditional Particles were originally Independent pronouns : thus Sl, is 
A weak demonstrative of the same origin as Bic, so (sl-ce like hl-ce, see foot- 
notes at pp« 65, 67), and has the primitive meaning of in that way, or in some way. 

In its origin the Condition was of two kinds. Either it was assumed and stated 
as a feet, or it was expressed as a mild command. From the first have come all 
the uses of tlie Indicative in protasis; from the latter all the uses of the Subjunctive 
in prota;^ The Apodosis has either (i) the Indicative, expressing the conclusion 
as a fedt and the Present and Perfect Subjunctive, expressing it originally as 
and hence more or less doubtful— -ox (a) the Imperfect and Pluperfect Sub- 
junctive expressing it as fufurum in praetento^ and so unfulflled In the present or 
past. Thus rldfia, m&i 5 re cacblnn 5 concutltur, you laugh, he shakes with 
mare boisterous laughter, is the original form for the Indicative In protasis and 
apodosis; Bl xidSs originally means merely you laugh in some way or other, and 
SO, later, 1 V you laugh. So rogSs Arlstdnem, neget, ash Ansto, he would say no, 
is the original form of the subjunctive in protasis and apodosis; fii rogSs would 
ask in some way or other. In el rog&res, neg&ret, the Imperfect rogjl^^B 
transfers the command of rogds to past time,i>with the meaning 
asked, and bI would have the same meaning as before; while &egftreitran|^|iipthe 
future idea of neget to past time, and means 4 /toaf^Mg’tlb<f^>'.^Nowth$klating 
of this supposition at all gives rise to the implicadon that it is untrue in point affect, 
—because, if It were true, there would ordinarily be no need to state it as a sup- 
position ; for it would then be a simple fact, and as such would be put in the indic- 
ative.* Such a condition or conclusion— originally past, meaning suppose you had 
asked (yesterday], he was going to deny — came to express an unfulfilled condition In 
the prtssent ; suppose (or #/) you were now asking, he would [now] deny]\ssX as in Eng- 
lish ought, which orlj^nally meant owedP has come to express a present obligation. 

i The fits rum in praeteritb it a tense future relatively to a time absolutefy 
past. It denotes a future act transferred to the point of view of past time, and hence 
is namrally expressed by a past tense of the Subjunctive ; thus dlxlssBt, he would 
have said^diCtXXroM fult, he was about to say [but did not]. As that which 
; >^ks towards the future from some point in the past has a natural limit in present 
%ne, such a tense (the itnperfcct subjunctive) came naturally to be used to express 
afMresent condition purely ideal, that Is to say, contrary to fact 

i Compare fKitlua dtooret, should rather have said (^ a66. e), 

• There are, however, some cases in which this implication does not arise ; as, 
daoig&B omshBom daNdiaaea, n!l erat ia loculfts (Hor, Sat. i 3. 15), ifyddd 
fismhimasuiibtm,ihefemasuothuigmhisc^ers, 

* **Tkieia iMBi m aaitatkt tendem^Uk aiMI^ him five litiitilred pieoaa.' — 7)m 
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(Jcmditional ISentettces may be classifier) as follows : 

1. Simple Present or Past CoNrmoNs, nothing impHed a» 
(J 306). 

a. Future Conditions: \ ^ 

I <?. Less vivid ($ 307). 

3. Conditions Contrary f a. Present ({ 308). 

TO Fact; U. Past 308). 

4« GiiNERAL Conditions: \ ^ Subject ($ 309. a). 

I Repeated Action (|^ 309. S. c). 


5. IMPUED Conditions: 


a. Protasis Disguised 


Protasis Omitted 


I. in clause of Fact, Wish, 
Coinman '4 31a b, c), 
£. inParticipial^pression 
310.11L 

I. Potential Subjunctive 
3. Subjunctive of Modesty 


1. ProtasiB and Apodosis. 

304. A complete conditional sentence consists of two 
clauses, the Protasis and the Apodosis. 

The clause containing the condition is called the Prota- 
sis; the clause containing the coficlusion is called the 
Apodosis : as, — * 

si qui exire volunt [protasis], conivere possum [apodosis] (Cat U. 27), 
ij any wish /o depart, / can keep my t-yes shut. 

si est in exsilio [pro'Iasis], quid am]>lius postulatis [ai'odosls] (Ligaj), 
if he is in exile, what more do you ask ? 

FroTE.— It should be carefully noted tlial the Protasis is the dependent clamed 

a The Protasis is regularly introduced by the conditional particle 
•1 (if) or one of its compounds. 

Note. --T hese compounds are sin, nisi, etiamsi, etsl, tamatfll, tamenetal 
(see Conditional and Concessive Particles, } 155. r*,/'). An Indefinite Relative, or 
any relative or concessive word, may also serve to introduce a conditional clause 
(see ^ 316). 

h. The Apodosis is often introduced by some correlative word or 
phrase : 4is, bIc, ita, turn, ot condioidne, etc. Thus« - 

ita enim senectus hotiestt est si se ipsa defendit (Cat Mtj. 38), eit Ah 
tanditim is M age honor able, if it defends itself 

si me amaret twA ittuc pr^emet (Ter. Etta. 446>* 4 ^ he imdmi^ 
dim this wosdd be pttfikddo* 

-- In this IBM ilo mid wA cmdlol0B« 

:# 
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The Apodosis Is the principal clause of the conditional sentence, 
but may at the same time be subordinate^ to some other clause, and so 
be in the form of a Participle, an Infinitive, or a Phrase ^ as,— 

sepultura quoque prohibiturl, ni rex humari iussisset (Q. C. viii. 2), intend- 
ing aho to deprive him of burial^ unless the king had ordered him to be 
interred. 

quod si praeterea nemo sequatur, tamen se cum sula dccima legione iiurum 
[esse] (B, G. i. 40), but if no one else tvonld follow , he would go vnth the 
tenth legion alone. ^ ^ 

ti quos a<lvcrsum proclium commoverct, h6s reperire posse (id,)fif the loss 
of a battle alarmed any ^ they might find, etc. 

Note. — When the Apodosis itself is in Indirect Discourse, or in any dependent 
eonstruction, the verb of the Protasis is regularly in the Subjunctive (as in the first 
two of the abpvc examples, see J 337). 

d. Conditions are either (l) Particular or (2) General. 

I. A Particular Condition refers to a definite act or series of acts 
occurring at some definite time. 

3. A General Condition refers to any one of a class of acts which 
may occur (or may have occurred) at any time. 

2. Classifioatiou. 

tl05. Tlie principal or typical P'orms of conditional 
sentences may be exhibited as follows: — 

a, SiMPi.E Conditions, with nothing implied as to fulfilmenffif^ 

1. Present, nothing implied. Present Indicative in ISoth cku$i^. 

St adest,^ bene est, if he is [now] here, tr is welt, ^ 

2. Past, nothing implied. Some past ten.se of the Indicative in^both 
clauses. 

si adcrat, bene erat, if he 7 vas [then] here, it ivas welt, 
si adfuit, bene fuit, if he has been here, it has been well. 

i Future Conditions (necessarily as yet unfulfilled), 
l. More vivid. 

(tt) Future Indicative In both clauses. 

ft aderit, Ijenc cril, if he is (shall be) here, it will be well. 

(/5) Future Perfect Indicative in protasis, Future Indicative inapodo- 
iis (condition thought of as completed before conclusion begins). 

* Cf. the Creek format— a. i. tl Tpioom rovro, nakus l^ei. 

3 , «| huomtvn rawTf, mokih rovto^ Kukms tbmr. 

kuiho Mfdmwf ra^a, rokms 3 * *l wpdaom rtnhopmihmhir lj|p. 

e. U al ispnera Tavra, itoA^ tr dtxsr. a. at lrpft(a rovro, icok&s 
d t. rm M. d m ukirrm, imMCwro, 
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sk adfoerit, bene erit, if ke U (shall have been) here^ U wUt (theti] Jie wiB 
(but it will not begin to be well until he actually » here). 

2. Less vivid 

(a) Present Subjunctive in both clauses. 

si adsit, bene sit, if he should be {or were to be) hertt it Wa>uld be well, 

{fi) Perfect Subjunctive in protasis. Present Subjunctive in apoclosis 
(condition thought of as completed before conclusion begins). 

M Hfifuerit, bene sit, if he shot.ui be (should have been) kere^ it would 
[then] be well, * 

c. Conditions Contrary to Fact. 

1. Present, contrary to fact. Imperfect Subjunctive in both clauses. 

si adesset, bene esset, if he were [now] here, it would be well (but &e is 

NOT here). 

2. Past, contrary to fact. Pluperfect Subjunctive In both clauses. 

si adfuisset, bene fuisset, if he had [then] been here, it would have been 
well (but he was not here). 

d. General. Conditions, Usually not differing in form from Par- 
ticular Conditions {a, b, and t ) ; but sometimes distinguished in the 
cases following ; — 

1, Present General Condition (Indefinite Time). 

(a) Present Subjunctive second person singular in protasis. Present 
Indicative in apodosis. 

si hoc dicas, creclitur, if any one [ever] says this, it is [always] believed. 

{p) Perfect Indicative in {||otasis. Present in apodosis. 

si quid dixit, crcditur, ij he [ever] says anything, it is [always] believed, 

2 , Past General Condition (Repeated Action in Past Time). 

(a) Imperfect Subjunctive in protasis, Imperfect Indicative in apod* 
osis. 

al quid diccret, credebatur, if he [ever] said anything^ it was [always} 
believed (= whatever he said was always believed). ^ 

XP) Pluperfect Indicative in protasis. Imperfect in apodosis. 

st quid dixerat, credebatur, if he [ever] said anything, it wai [always} 
believed, 

RSKASK.— The use of tenses in Protasis is very loose hi Bngiish. Thtif 
is aUve mow is a present condition, to be expressed in La& by the Pri§M , 
Indicative; if he is alive next year U a nmiRK condition, express^ ill LdSthi^ 
the Future Indicative. Again, if he were here now is a PRfSBUT condidoii con* 
tiaiy Smlsct, and would be eiqiressed by the Imperfect Subjuacltire* ^fhe.were to 
see m thus is a nrruRB eondUkm less vivid to he expressed ht the Fresest Sdb* 
jniklive; sad waiiaa, if ym mmsei hm, he would attend 
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3 . FxwHmt and Put Oondltioiia— Sotliing Xmplted. 

300 . In the statement of present and past coiufitions 
whose falsity is not implied, the present and past tenses 
of the Indicative are used in both Protasis and Apodosis. 
Thus, — i; 

ti cxerdtusqoe valetis, bene ett (Fam. v. 2), if you and the army an 
jmBt it M weil. [l^resent Conditicn.] 
bate igitur, si Kdmae es; sin al>es, aut etiam si ades, haec negotia sId se 
habent (Att. v. 18), this, then^ if you are at * Rome ; but if you are 
away — or even if you are there — these matters are as follows, 
[Present.] 

ai qui magnis ingenils in eo genere exstiterunt, non satis Graecurum gloriae 
responderunt (Tuscul. i. 3), if any men have appeared of great 
in dust branchy diey have failed to eompetewith ^e glory of the Greeks 
[Past Condition.] 

acc^ Korna sine epistula tua fasciculum litterarum in quo si modo valnisti 
et Roniae fuisif Phibitimi ddco esse culpam non tuain (Att. v. 17), J 
have received from Rome a bundle of letters without any from you, 
which, provided you have been welt and at Rome, / take to be ttu fault 
of Philotimus, not yours, [Mixed: Past comlition and present con- 
clusion^] ^ ^ . 

quas litteras, si Romae es, videbls putesne reddendas (Att. to 

this letter, if you are at Rome, you will see whether in your opinhu it 
ought to be de/wered. [Mixed: Present and Future.] 

^ tl nemo impetravit adroganter rogo (Ligarius 30), if no one has 

ceeded in obtaining it, my request is presumptuous, [Past and Present.] 

a. In these conditions, the apodosis nied not always l>e in the Indica- 
tive ; but may assume any form, according to the sense. Thus, ^ 

si placet . . • vldeimua (Cato M. 15), if you please, let us see, [Hortatory.] 
fuerit hoc censorit, si iuvllc^at (I)iv. i. 29). suppose it was the censoRs 
, ■** duty, if he Judged it false, [Hortatory Subjunctive.] 

SI nomlttm satis cernitls, record&mini (Milon. 61), if you do not yet se^ 
,.4imrfy, recollect, [Inijicrativc.] 

hahes certius, velim scire (Att. iv. 10), if you have any trmb 
iyeirdiy information, i should like to knew it, [Subjunctive of Mod 
y;. ■ «r.S 3 U-*.] 

Note.-*- A lthough the firm of these conditions does not imply anything as te 
truth of the su{;^K»sltton, the seiuus or the context may of course tiave such 
hnptication: as,— , ^ 

ttoKte, at la nostro omnium fietu nuUam lacrlmam aspexistia Milonis, hoe 
nliiee d parcere (Milon, 92), do not, if amid the weeping of u$ oM 
ym hum soem m tour [in Hie cyea] sfMUo, spare him the im ^ 
that 
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petimusi a v5bi% i6dices» sf qua ^vina in tantla ingenHs commendatfn 
esse» at eum in vestram accipiatia Mem (Archiaa 3 i)» m 
)Mit Jn4giei» if ikert oughi ie he anyiking in suck genius to recommend 
Uto usasiya recommeudatim of tkegods^ that you receixu; him under 
four protocHm, 

In these two passages, the protasis really expresses uame: bul the cause fe put 
by the speaker in the form of a non-committal condition. Hig hearers are to 
draw the inference for themselves. In this way the desired impression is made 
on their minds more effectively than if an outspoken causal clause had been 
used. 


4. Future Conditions. 

S07* Future Conditions may be more or less vivid, 

f* In a more vivid future condition the protasis makes a 
distinct supposition of a future case, the apodosis express- 
ing what will be the result. 

2. In a less vivid future condition, the supposition is 
less distinct, the ai)odosis expressing what would be the 
result in the case supposed. 

a. In the more v^ivid future condition the Future Indicative is used 
in both protasis and apodosis ; as, — 

B&niibimur si volSmua {Tus. iti. 13), tev skaU he healed if we ivisk, 

quod si Icgere aut audire volStis . . . reperiefcis (Cafo M. 20 ), if you will 
(shall wish toj read or hear, you will fittd. 

^ Note. — In English the protasis is usually expressed l)y the Present Indicative^ 
l^grtly by the future with SHALI.. Often in I-Uin ihe iVesent Indicative is found 
^ the prot|tsb of a condition of this kind (cf. ^ a/b. <) . as, — 

in vinkmufl, omnia tiohis tuta erunt; sin metii cesserunns, eadetn ilia . 
advorsa ficnt (5Jall Cat. 58, 3), if u*e conquer^ all things will hehsa/ci^ 
for usi hut if we yield through fear^ those same things wi^hecom \ 
bostiie. - 

if pereb hominum manibus periisse iuvabit (Atn. iii. bob)* if u 

ttdff he pleasant to Aavo perished at the hands of men. 

K in the less f/mV/ future condition the Present Subjunctive Is used ^ 
in and apodosis: as» — 

haec si tecum patria loquitur, n^ne impetrare dSbeui (C«ti L iq)^ 
if your country should thus speak with thee^ ought she smf lb fre* 
vail? tidh , A . ’ 

fBod ri qniatdleii* mOd |Mgittwr . . . vilde raeflaaB {(% >fi|, 3 ,). Am: 
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Remark. The pre^t snbjunctive sometimes stands in protasis with the 
future in apodcuiis from a change in the point of view of the speaker.^ 

If the conditional act is regarded as completed before that of the 
apodosis begins, the Future Perfect is substituted for the Future Indic- 
ative in protasb, and the Perfect Subjunctive for the Present Subjunc- 
tive: as,— 

sin cum potucro, non venero, turn crit inimicus (Alt. ix. 2), btU if 1 do not 
come when / can^ he will be unfriendly. 

si non feceris ignoscam (Fam. v. 19), if you do not do it, / will excuse you. 

" Remark.— T he Future Perfect is very often used in the apodosis of a future 
condition: as,— 

vehementer railii gratum feceris, si hunc adolcsccntcm hiimanilate tua 
coinprchenderis (Fam. xiii. 1 $), you will do (will have done) me a 
great favor, if you receive this young man with your usual courtesf 

d. Any form denoting or implying future time may stand in the 
apodosis of a future condition. So the Imperative, the participles in 
•dua and -rus, and verbs Of necessity, possibility, and the like ; as, — 

alius finis chnstituendus est st prius ^uid maxi me rcprchendcre Scipio 
solitus sit dixero 59), another limit must be set if T first state 

what Scipio was wont most to find fault with. 

si me praeceperit faluni, vds mandiissc memento, if fate cuts me off too 
won, do you rememher that I ordered this ix. 6,. 26). 

nisi oculis videriti.'» insidias Miloni a Clddid facias, nec deprec&tuii samus 
nec postnlaiur! (Milon. 6), unless you see with your own etw the 
plots laid against Milo by Clodius, I shall heitker heg^nbr demand, etc. 

non possum islum acciisdre si cupiam (Vcr. iv. 87), I cannot accuse him 
if T should desire to. 

e* Rarely the Perfect Indicative is used in apodosis with a Present 
or even a Future in protasis, to represent the conclusion rhetorically as 
already accomplished t as,-— 

81 hoc bene fixum ii» animd cst, vicisUs (Liv. xxi. 44), if this is well fixed 
in your mi nds, you ha 7 >e cont/ucred. [ 1- or you soi It hair conquered.'^ 

u eundem [animum] habiieriiis, vicimus (id. 4j), if you shall have kept 
fke same spirit, we have conquered, 

f, A future condition is frequently thrown back into past lime, with- 
out implying that it is contrary to fact (§ 308). In such cases the. 
Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive may be used ; as, 

t It often depends entirely upon the view of the writer at the moment, and hot; 
Upon the iMMliire of the condition, whether it shall be stated vividly or not ; as in 
the proverbial **lf the sky falls, we shall celch larks,’* the impossible condition % 
kenlcally put in the vivid form, to dlustiaie the ahattrdtly of some other supposed 
oondftiott itated by some one else. 
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§§ 307 , 3oa] Conditions Contrary to Fact, 

non polerat nisi vellet (B. C. iii. 4^), was n»t abk unless he wished^ 
tumulus appajruit . . . n luce palam iretnr hostL praeventurua erat (Liv. 
xxii. 24), a hill appeared ^ . .if they should go openly by lights the enemy 
would prevent. [The first two appear like ind. disc., but are not. An 
observer de^ribing the situations as present ones would say |K>te0t si 
velit (etc., see d)^ and no ind. disc, would be thought of. The only 
difference between these and the third is that in theiu the forms in d 
are used instead of the subiunctive.] 

Caesar si peteret . . . non quicquam proficeret (Hor. Sat. i. 3. 4), if even 
Cofsar were to ask he would gain nothing. [Here the construction is 
not contrary to fact, but is siinp’y si peiat n5n prdficiat, thrown into 
past time.] 


5. Conditions Contrary to Fact. 

308. In the statement of a supposition known to be 
false^ the Imperfect and Plupericct Subjunctive are used 
in both Protasis and Apodosis.^ The imperfect refers to 
Present Time, the pluperfect to Past : as, — 

quae ai exsequi nequirem, tamen me lectulus obleotaret meus (Cat. Maj. 
38), if 1 lould not [now]yii//</7t7 this (an active life),^<'/ my conch would 
afford me pleasure. [Present.] 

nisi tu amisiases, numiuant recepiaaem (id. 1 1 ), unless you had lost it, I 
should not have recovered if, [P.'ist.] 

si meum cunsiliiun auctontus(]ue valuiaaet, tu hodie egerCa, nos liberi 
esaemua, rcspublica non tot duces et exercitus amisiaaet (Phil. ii. 37), 
if my Judgment and authority had prevailed [as they did not], you 
would this day be a beggar ^ we should be Jree, and the republic would 
not have lost so many Ituders and armies. [Ivlixed Present and Past.] 

qui nisi revertiaset, in ed condavi ei cubanduin fuiaaet, quod proxima 
noctc conruit : rum.a igilur oppreasus esaet; at id neque si fatum 
fuerat eftugiaset, ncc si non fuerat in cum casual incidiaaet (Div. ii. 
20) jif ii hud been decreed by fate^ he would not have escaped^ etc. [The 
apodosis of fuerat is not etfugiaaet, but the whole conditional sen- , 
tence of which eflugisset is the apodusis; the real protasis of eftugia- 
86i is revertiaset (of. §311. d')f\ 

a. In conditions contrary to fact the Imperfect often refers to past 
time, both in protasis and apodosis, especially when a repeated or con* f 
tinned action is denoted, or when the condition if .true would sldt 
exisls as, — 

1 The implication of falsity, in this construction, is not inherit in the Subjnne^ 
live; but comes from the transfer of a future emdUiem to past time* Thus the 
time for the happening of the condition has, at the time of writii^ atieady paeMsd; 
so that, if the condition remains a condiHon^ it most be eontia^ to foeh So past 
forms implying a future fretjuently take the place of the subjisociive hi apodosle hi 
this constrvctioa (see dfhdim^ and head-note, p. jao). 
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hie fi mentit esset siiie» ftusua esset educere exercitum (Pis. 50)1 if he were 
of iane mind^ would he have dared to lead out the army ? [Here e«set 
denotes a continued state, past as well as present.] 

non concidissent, nisi illud receptaculum classibus nostris pateret (Verr. ii. 
3), [the power of Carthage] would not have fallen^ unless that station 
had been open to our fleets, [Without the condition, patebat.] 

Remark. — This use necessarily arises from the fact that the pluperfect is 
equivalent to a future perfect in praeterito, and so represents the action as com- 
pleted and momentary t rather than as continuing. 

b. In the apodosis of a condition contrary to fact the Past tenses of 
the Indicative may be used to express wliat was intended ^ or likely ^ or 
already begun : as,*— 

si Heitum esset matres veniebant (Verr. v. 129), the mothers were coming 
if it had been alloived (see § 305. r. 2). 

in amplexus filiae ruebat, nisi lictores obstitissent (Tac. A. xvi. 32), he was 
about rmhing into his daughtei 's arms^ unless the lictors had opposed, 

iam tula teneham, ni gens crudelis ferro invasisset (.Kn. vi. 358), I was 
Just reaching a place if safety ^ had not the fierce people attacked me. 

Note. — In such cases the apodosis may be regarded as elliptical. Thus,— 

mitres veniebant (et venissent) si licitum esset, the matrons were coming 
(and Would have kept on) tf it had tfeen altowed. [So with paene. 
prope, etc.] 

Remark. — In this use, the im|H*rfecl indicative corre.sponds in time to the 
imperfect subjunctive, and the perfect or pluperfect indicative to the pluperfect 
subjunctive. 

* e. Verbs and expressions denoting necessity ^ propriety ^ possibility, 
dutyj^ when used in the Apodosis of a condition contrary to fact are 
regularly put in the Imperfect, Perfect, or Pluperfect Indicative iitstead 
of the Subjunctive : as, — 

St ita put^et certe opiabilius Milunl fait (Milon. 31), if he had thoughc 
so, surely it would hax»e been preferatde for Milo. 

si Roniae privatus esset hoc tempore, tamen is erai deligendus (Manil. 
50), if he (Ponipcy) were at this time a private citizen at Ptome, yet 
he or^t to be appointed. 

quod esse caput dSbdbat si probori posset (Fin. iv. 23), what ought to be 
the main point if it could be proved. 

nam daoSbat lugere (Tuscul. t 115), for it would beft us to mourn. * 


t Such are possum, decet, oportet, dSbso, and tlie Second Periphrastic 
Coi^Ugalton. Observe that alt thcM* expressions contain the idea of futurity (ct 
note above)« Thus, deost mfi [bodii] Ire erfts. means it is proper ^ me 
t«o4ay] to go ioaemromi and, dsodbsfe md [bsri]. Its hodid. if was proper 
prmo {yesterday] iogo usually widi the impli c a t i o n diat / have not gome at 
iwmbommdio. 
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NOTE 1.— In Itois construction it is only the (etc.) that is con« 

ditioned, and not the necessity itselt If the mces^ asei/ is rntMimed^ the . 
Subjunctive is used as with other verbs. The diHertoce is ohen imperceptible, but 
may be seen in the following example 

quid facere potaJasem titsi turn consul fuissem? consul autem esse qm 
potili nisi eum vitae cursum tenuissem a jmeritta (Rep. i lo), wjiai 
could / have done if 2 had not then ^en consid; and ham %ouid i 
have been consul if I had not follamd that course of life from boyhood 

Note 2 ,— This construction is sometimes carried still further In poetry: as,— 

si non ahum iactaret odorem, laurus erat (Georg, ii. 133), it were a laurel^ 
but for giving out a different odor, 

d. The participle in -Clrua with eram or fu! may take the place of 
an Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive in the Apodosis of a condition 
contrary to fact -• as, — 

quid enim futurum fuit [ - fuisset], si . . . (Liv. ii. i), what would have 
happened if etc. 

neque ainbigitur (imn ... id facturua fuerit, si . . . (id.), nor is (here any 
qiustion he would have done it if etc. [Direct : feeissoi j 

ex quo intcllegi potest (juam acuil natura sint, qui haec sine doclrinii crMi* 
tun fuerint ( Tusc. i. 48), hence it way be understood how keen they 
are by nature^ who^ without instruction^ would have beHe7>ed this, 
[Here the condition is contairietl in the words sine doctrma.] 

adeo parata seditio fuit, ut Othonern rapiuri fuerint, ni incerta noctis 
timuissent (Tac. H. i. 26), so far advanced was the conspiracy that 
they would have seized upon OthOf had they not feared the hazards of 
the night, [In a main clause: rapuisBOiit ni timuisaent.] 

Note.— T his constmetioo la regularly used when the apodosis Is itself a 
dependent clause requiring tlie subjunctive, and also in Indirect Discourse, In 
Indirect Di'^coume fuisae replaces 6ram or ful (see ^ 337), 

e. The Present and Perfect subjunctive are sometimes used in poetry 
tn the lirotasis and a|X>dosis of conditions contrary to z as, — 

m comes admoneat, inruat (.<1^. vi. 293), had not his eompanion warned 
himf he would have rushed on. 

ni faciat, maria ac terras ferant (id. I 58), unless hi did this^ they would 
bear away sea and land. 

Note.— This b probably a remnant of an old construction. Itt use puts the 
condition in a vivid form,— aa if possible at any moment fai the ftitort though net k 
nom true. 

& a«oeral CondlUoua. '' 

900. General Conditions ^ 304 . </) have usually the 
same forms as Particular Conditions. But 1 ^^ are s«n» 
times distinguished in the following three cam 
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« iMie Subjunctive is sometimes used in the secomi person singular ^ 
to denote the act of an Indefinite Subject {you = any one). Here the 
Indicative of ^general truth may stand in the apodosis : as, — 

mens prope uti ferrum est; st exerceas conteritur; nisi exerce&s, rSbi- 
ginem contrahit (Cato de Mor.), the mind is very like iron : if you 
use iU H wears away ; if you donU use iV, it gathers rust, 
virtutem necessario gloria, etiamsi tii id non agas, conseqaitar (Tusc. i, 
9^)tgiory necessarily follcnvs virtue^ even if that is not one's aim, 
il prohibita impune transcenderia, ncque met us ultra neque pudor est 
frac. A. iii. 54), if you once overstep the bounds with impunity^ there is 
no fear nor shame any more, 

St oSderSs placabilis (Tac. Ann,), [he 7oas] easily appeased ij one yielded. 
In later writers (not in Cicero), the Imperfect and Pluperfect 
Subjunctive are used in protasis, with the Imperfect Indicative in apod- 
osis, to state a repeated or customary ac tion in past time : as, — 

accusStorcs, si facultas incideret, poenis adtlciebantnr (Tac. A. vi. 30), the 
accusers, ^vhenever opportunity offered, xvere 7 d sited 7vith punishment, 

C. In a general condition in present time, the protasis often takes 
the Perfect, and the apodosis the Present Indicative, For past time, 
the Pluperfect is used in the protiisis, and the Imperfect in the apodosts. 
Thu.s, — 

ti quoi aliqua niembrdrum parte inutiles notaverunt, nccari iubent (Q. C, 
ix. 1,25), if they feverj mark any infirm in any part of their limbs, 
they [always] order them to be put to death. [Present.] 
si a perse({uciuld hostes rU:tcrrcre nequiverani al> tergo circamveniShani 
(Jug. 50), f/[cver] they ivere unable to prevent thCenemy from PSpr* 
suing, they [always] surrounded them in the rear. [Past,] 

d. In all other cases, general suppositions — including those intro- 
duced by Indefinite Relatives — arc not distinguished in form from 
Particular Conditions. 


7. Coiiditioti DUguiaed. 

310 . In many sentences properly conditional, the Prot- 
asis is not expressed by a conditional clause, but is stated 
in some other form of words or implied in the nature of 
the thought. Thus, — 

ou The condition may be implied In a Clause or in a Participle, 
Noun, Adverb, or some other word or phrase. Thus, — 

&dle me paterer ■— illo ip«6 iudtce quaerente — pro Sex. Roscio dicere 
(Rote, Amer* S5), / should readily allmo myself to speak for Roscim 
if that ptsyjmt^ were e 0 mdmii$^ the trioL [Present contrary to fact i 
ii etc,] 
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Condition. Disguised. 

non mihi, nisi admoiiit 5 , venisset in mentem (Dc O li. i8o), it wmld not 
have conu inttf my mind unless [I had heen] reminded. fPast con- 
trary to fact: niai admonitua essem.J 
nulla alia gens tanta mole cladis non obruta essct (l.W. xxii. 54), there is 
no other people that tvould not have been crushed by sueh a wet^ of 
disaster. [Past contrary to fact : si alia fuisset ] 
nemo unquam sine magna spe immortal itat is, se pro p itria offerret ad 
mortem ('fuse. i. 32), no one. wi thou* ^'eat hope of itnmortalUy^ would 
ever eapose himself to deatn for his country. [Present contrary to fact . 
nisi magnam spem haberot.] 

quid hunc pauedrum annorum accessi? iuvarc potuisset (Ucl. \ i\ywhat 
good could the addition of a few years have dene him ^if they had been 
added)? [Past ct)ntrary to tact: si accessiasent.J 
qui igitur mihi ferarurn laniatus oheril nihil sentient! (Tuscul. i. 104), 
what harm will the mangling by tvild beasts do me if / don*t feel any* 
thing (feeling nothing)? [Future more vi' id: si nihil sentiam.J 
incitata semel j)rt>clive lai untur (Tusc. iv. 42), if onot given a push, they 
slide doivn rapidly. [Present General : si incitata 8*iut.J 

h. The condition may be contained in a Wish {optativi sHhjmicfive)^ 
or expressed as an Exhortation or Command {liortatnry subjunMve} or 
imperative) : as, — 

utinam quidem fnisseml molcstus nobis non esset (I'am. xii. 3), / wish 
I had bem [chief] : he would not ntno be troubling us (^i.e. if I had 
been). [Optative Subjunctive.] 

riaturam expellas furca, tamen us(|ue recurret (1 for, Kp. i. 10. 24) drive out 
nature with a piUhJork, still she will ever return. [Hortatory.] 
roges enim Aristdnem, neget (Fin. iv. 69), for ask Ansto, he would deny. 
manent ingenia senil)us, modo permaneat studiurn ct industriafrato M. 22), 
old men keep their mental powers, only let them keep their zeal and dili- 
gence (§ 266. d). [Hortatory.] 

tolle banc opinidnem, liictum sustult*ris ('f'usc. i. 30), remove this notion, 
and you will have done away with grief. [Imperative.] 

Note. — T he so-called concessive subjunctive yN ’\v\\ ut and n 9 is really hortatory, 
and often has the force of protasis 313. a): as. — 

ut enim rationcm Plato nullam aflFerret, ipsa auctoritate m?? frangeret (Tusc. 
i. 49), even if Plato gave no reasons, [still] he would overpower me, 
etc. 

c. Rarely the condition takes the form of an independent clause, 
as,— 

ridSa: msuore cachinno concutitur (Juv. iii. lOo), you laugh; he shakes 
with louder laughter (= if you laugh, he shakes). 

t This usage is probably the origin of the use of the subjuu^ve iu Protasis; 
the subjunctive being used ftrst as m § a66. while the conditiofial pss^ein iu a kirn 
of an indefinite pronoun (see bead-n^ p. 390), 
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wamxrvh : senties (Tusc. iv. 54), $Hr him up [and] find, etc. 
de pauperilte agitnr : multi patientes pauperis commemorantur (Tusc, 
ui. 57), we speak of poverty ; many patient poor are mentioned, 

d* The condition is often contained in a Relative Clause (see § 516). 
Remark. •—For the use of a participle as Apodosis, see } 304. 

8. Condition Omitted. 

Sll. The Protasis is often wholly omitted, but may be 
inferred from the course of the argument. Thus, — 

potcrat Sextilius impunc negare : quis enim redargueret (Fin. ii. 55), Sex- 
tUius might have denied with impunity ; for who would prove htm 
wrong (if he had). 

Remark.— U nder this head belongs the so-called POTENTIAL SUBJUNCTIVE. 

I. POTENTIAL SUBJUNCTIVE. 

a. The Potential Subjunctive is used to denote an action not as 
actually performed, but as possible. 

In this use the Present and the Perfect refer without distinction to 
the immediate future \ the Imperfect to past time. The second person 
is common, indicating an Indefinite Subject (cf. § 309. a). Thus, — 

hie quaerat quispiam (N. D. ii. 1 33), here some one may asp, 
assimilarc freto possis (Ov. M. v. i^^you might compare. ' 

ut ali(]Uts fortassc dixerit {Of. iii. 97), as otte may perhaps say. 
forsitan haec illi mirentur (Verr. iv. 124), may perchance marvel ai 
these things. ^ 

turn in lecto quoque videres susurros (Hor. Sat. ii. 8, 77), ihenm eaek touch 
you might hear whisperings. 

Note i.— The Present is sometimes used for the Imperfect : as, — 
migrantts cernas (Mn. iv. 40J), you might have seen them moving. 

Note 3. — The PlUi>crfect is rare in this construction. Its place is supplied by 
the Imperfect, 

ptttimSft cius luctus aliqueip finem esse dcherc (Sen. Dial. 6, 13), you 
would have thought ihere ought to be some end to his grief. 

Note 3.— The subjunctive with forsitan does not differ in meaning from the 
Potential Subjunctive, but is really an Indirect Question ($ 334. g). 

Remark,— The potential subjunctive is Actly an apodosis with omitted 
protasis. Sometimes the protasis may be easily supplied, but often none is 
present to the mind of the speaker. So also the Subjunctive of Modes^r (^, 
below), 

11 . SUBJUNCTIVE OP MODBSTV, 

b. The $iib|iiiictive Is used In cautious, modest, or hypothetical 

statements snadesimt). This me is espedally emnmoE 

in a poUle wish, widi w«Um or voUom, Thus, — * 
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pace to£ (MO. 103), / ^ 4 / say by your teapi. 

hmudaotMIkan (Lsdius 51), I should indin. to 
tu velim wc existimes (Fam. xii, 6)^ i should like you U> think so. 
vix autim credere (Ov. M. vi. 56i)» / should hurdty dan Miet^. 

Tellem adesset M. An^onitis (Phil. 1 16) / could wish Antony wo^e here. 
[Here vaUem implies sn unfuUilled wish in present time* void w 
Ii 5 l 5 would express a peremptory wish ] 
baec erant fere quae tibi nota esse veliem (Fam. xii. 5)1 /Aii .t alumt what 
/ should like you to know. [Here veliem is simply velim transferred 
to past time on account of erat (epistolary), by sequence of lenses, 
and does not imply an impossible wi^^h. | 

III. VERBS OF NECESSIT/. 

C. The Indicative of verbs signifying necessity, propriety, and the 
like, may be used in the apodosis of implied conditions, either future 
or contrary to fact : as, — 

longnm eat ea dicere, sed . . . (Ses. 12), it would h tedious to tell, etc. 
[Future.] 

ilittd erat aptiua, aequunx cuique conccderc (Fin. iv. 2), it would be more 
Jitting to yield each one his rights, 

quanto meliua luerat (Oif. ui. 94), hoio touch better it would has»e 
been, 

quod contra decttit ab illo meum [corpus cremari] (Cat. Maj.), whereas 
on the other hand mine ought to have been burnt by him. 
ipsuni enim exspcctare magnum fuit (Phil. ii. \o^), would it have been a 
great matter to wait for the man himself? 
nain nos decebat dornum lugcre ubi esset nliquis in likeni editus ('Fuse. {. 
11 5),yi>r If were fitting to mourn the house where a tuan ha% been born 
(but wc do not). 

nunc est bil>endum . . . nunc Saliaribus ornurc pulvinar dedrum teropua 
erat dapibus sodaics (Ht>r. Od. i. 37. i), i,e. it would be time (if it 
were for us to do it, but it is a public act). 

Remark. — Notice that, in this construction, the Imperfect indicative refers tO' 
f resent time; the Pluperfect to simply yastxXme^ like the perfect. Thus OpOrtdtNUt 
means 1/ ought to be [now], but ts not; oportuerat means it ought to have been, 
but was not. , 

Note. — In many cases it is impossible to say whether a protasis was presei^ 
to the mind of the speaker or not^e third example above). 

9 . Complesc Conditioiui. 

d. Either the protasis or the apodosis may be a complex idea hi 
which the main statement is made with expressed or implied qiialitoh 
dona. In auefa casea the tme logical rdadoa of the jprta b aomelliiiee 
diagdaed: aa, — 
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si qtus homm dixisset . « « si verbtim de republics fedsset . . • multa pluta 
dixisse quasi dixisset putaretur (Rose. Am. 2), 1/ any of these had 
spoken in case he had said a word about politics^ he would he thought 
to have said muck more than he did say, fHere the apodosis of 
dixisset is the whole of the following statement (si . . . putaretur), 
which is itself conditioned by a protasis of its own: m verbum, etc.], 
quod si in hoc muud 5 fieri sine dec non potuit ne in sphacra quidem 
eosdem motus sine divino ingenio potuisset imitari (Tusc. i, 63), now 
if that cannot be done in this universe without divine agency^ no more 
could [Archimedes] in his orrery have imitated the same revolutions 
without divine genius, [Here s! potuit (a protasis with nothing im- 
plied) has for its apodosis the whole clause which follows, but potuisset 
has a contrary-to-fact protasis of its own implied in sine . . . ingenid.] 
peream male si non optimum erat (llor. Sat. ii. I. 6), confound me (may I 
perish wretchedly) if it wouldnU he belter, [Here peream is apodosis 
to the rest of the sentence, while the true protasis to optimum erat. 
contrary to fact, is omitted.] 

10. Particles of Comparison (Conclusion OmittedJ. 

312. The particles of Comparison — tamquam, tamquam 
al, quasi, Heal, utsi, velutaT, veluti, and poetic ceu (all meaning 
as ?/), and quam SI {than if) — lake the Present or Perfect 
Subjunctive, unless the sequence of tenses requir^ the 
Imperfect or Pluperfect. Thus, — 

tauujuam clausa sit Asia (Kam. xii. 9), as if Asia were closed, 
taiiiquam si claudus sim ( Tlaut. Asin. ii. 4, 21 ), jmt as if f were lame (iV. just 
as it w'ouhl be if 1 should be lame). 

ita hos [honores] petunt, quasi honestc vixerint (Jug. 85), they seek them 
(oftices) just as if they had lived honorably, 
quasi vero nun specie visa iudicentur (.Acad. ii. 58), as if forsooth visible 
things were not ju titled by their appearance, 
similiter facis ac si me roges (N. S. m/'3),,)^ do exactly as if you asked me, 
aeque ac si mca negutia essent (Tam. xKi. 43), as much as if it were my 
own budnsM. . 

velut si corain adesset (H. (*. 1. 32), as if he were present in person, 
ceu cetera nusquain bcHa forent (.-Kn. il 438), a# if there were tto fighting 
elsnohere. [But sometirae.s with indie, in poetry, as Ain. v. 88.] 
magis quam ai donii eaafia (Att. vil. 4), Mail if you were at home, 

RkmarK.— ‘I he Kngiish idiom would lead us to expect the Imperfect and 
Ruperfect Subjunctive with these particles; but the point of view is different in 
the two languages* ' Thus the second example above is translated just as if I were 
tame,^ as If It were a present condifioa contrary to fact; but it really means just 
m pt would bej ^ / skmtd [at some fhture time] be lame^ and so is a less vivid 
future condition requiting the present subjunctive. Similarly quasi bonestg 
Vlauiiint, as if they l^ tived homorahy. Is really as [they would do In the futurej 
rJbtdriT 4 m aud so requires 
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Note.— T hsse subfunctWe clauses are really future conditions with apodosl^ 
Implied in the particle itself. Thus in tamquiiin al claudun eim the protasis 
ii introduced by nl, and the apodosis implied in tftmquain. 

11 . Concennivo Claunoii. 

313, The particles of Concession (meaninir alihongk^ 
granting that) arc the following : quamquain, quamlibot, 
quamvfo, quantum vin, ut, n6» cum, licet, etei; tametai 
etiamnl 

Some of these take the Subjunctive, others th ^ Indica 
tive. Thus, — 

n. Quamvia, ut, and n6 take the Subjunctive (§ 266. c ) : as, — 

quamvia ipsi infantes sint, tamen , . . >r. 7t>l. hou^nrr imapabU nf 

speakiftg they themielvcs may he^yci^ etc. 
ut iieniincm alium vogasset (Mil. .jO), tf he had mked no other. 

ne 8^^ sane suminum dolor: inaluin certe est (1 »>•( ui. u i .0> suppose pain 
is not the greatest evil^ still it surely is an ernl. 

Note. — Quamvia means literally, as much os you will. Thus in the cxaniple 
above, let them he as incapable as you wtll, sttll, etc. 1 he subjunetjv^s with quarn- 
via and nS is hortatory ; that with ut is of uncertain origin. 

h. Xiioat (proj)erly a verb) takes a Substantive clause in the 
junctive {§ 331. c ) : as, — 

licet omnes in me terrores pcrirulaque impendeant (Rose. Am. 31 ), though 
all terrors and perils should menace me. 

Note. — The subjunctive with licet is by the r»equencc of tcn:;es necessarily 
limited to the Present and Perfect tenses. 

c. !^X, etiamsi, tametal, even take the same constructions as 

rt(§ 305)5 as,-- 

etsi aheai maturitas (Fain. vi. 18), (hough ripenest of age is wanting. 
ctsi nunquam dubtum fail (id. v. 19), although it has never been doubtful. 
ctsi staineram (id. v. 5), though / had determined. 
etsi nihil aliud abstuUsseiis (SuU. yo), even if you had taken away nothing 
else. 

etiamsi quod scril^iU non tcriliito tamen (Fam. xvi. 26), even if 

you [shall] have nothing to write, siiU write, 
sed ea tametsi vos porvi peiidebatia«(SaU. Cat. 52}, but although you ra* 
gar ded those things as of small account. 

d. Cum concessive takes the Subjunctive ($^ { 326) : as, ^ 

Ofnm mthi non omnino eacidiasei (Fam. v. 13), though it had nd 
[from iniiid]. 
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Note. —In early Latin cum (Quom) conceBsive usually takes tbe Indicai 
five: as,— 

nil quota eit nil dcfit tamen (Ter. Ban. 243)9 v 4 kile / hatfe noOUmg^ 9HU 
nothing u vtanting, [See also § 326, note 3.] 

#. Quamquam introduces an admitted fact and takes the Indica- 
^®vc: as,— 

omnibus— quamqaam ruii q^se suis cladihus — pestem denuntiat (Phil. xiv. 
8 ), diough hi is breaking down under his disasters^ still he threatens 
ait mth destruction, 

f, Quamquam more commonly means and yet^ introducing a new 
proposition in the indicative * as, — 

quamquam haec quidem tolcrahilia videbantur, etsi, etc. (Mil. 76), and 
yet these, in truth, seemed now bearable, though, etc. 

g The poets and later writets frequently use quamvls and quam* 
quam like etsI, connecting them with the Indq:alive or the Subjunctive, 
according to the nature of the condition. Thus, — 

quamquam moverSiur (l.iv. xxxvi. 34), although he tvas moved, ,, 

Pollio amat noslrain, quamvts est rustica, miisam (Eel. Hi. 

my m%se, though she is rusHe, ^ '■ 

quamvis pervliner&s (Liv. ii. 40), though you had tome, 

NoTR.— E ven Cicero occasionany uses quamqtiam with the ndfPPiif.iiii 
as,— 

quamquam ne id qutdem suspi cioncm coitidnis hahnerii (Plane. 53), thou^ 
not even that raised any susfdciopt oj a coalition, > 

h. The Relative pronoun qul is often used with the Subjunctive to 
express concession (see § 320. e), 

I. Concession is often expressed by the Hortatory Subjunctive with- 
out a particle (§ 266) : as, — 

•it darns .Scipid, dmitur eximia laude Africanus, Kabeator vir egregius 
Faullus . . . erit profeetd inter hdrum laudes aliquid loci nostrae gldriae 
(CatU. Iv. 21), let .SVi^r<J be renowned, tet Afriennus he honored with 
ospeeiai praise, let Taulus be regarded as a remarkable man, [stillj 
there will surely be some room for my glory amid the praises of these 
mem, 

12. Proviso. 

314 . Bum. modo, dummodo, or tantum, introducing a 
ProvisOi takes the Subjunctive: as, — 

odcrint dum mokuMit (CXT. I. 97)# let them hate, if only they fear, 
val&ttdd modo bona iH (Brut. ^4), promded the health is good* 
dummodo Inter me atque te murus iatvmt (Cati. to), presided emfy dk 
Md(ortliechy}r ‘ 
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«. in A n^oHm provbo nft is used, with orwithoui modo^ etc. t il« 

mode sit ex pecudum gcncre (Of. i. 105), prmndeii [in pleasure] he h 
not ef the herd ef eutde. 

id facial saepe, dem ae lassum fimi (Cato R. R. v, 4). tet him do this 
provided he does not^et tired, 

dummodo ea (severitas) n§ varietur (Q. Fr. i, i), prov ided o»iy it (Rtrid^' 
ness) he not attorved to swene. 
tanttttti aS noceat (Ov. M ix. 21), on/y Jet it do no hof m. 

Note.— The Subjunctive with modo is hortatory a66. d ) « iliat with duna and 
dummodo, a development ft om the use t Suujunctive with dum in tetn)>orat 
clauses, ^ 328 (compare the colloquial, jra !oh_^ ar my health isjg^ooJ, / dm'i care), 

b. The Hortatory Subjunctive without a particle sometimes ex- 
presses a proviso (see § 266, dY as. — 

siat Maecenates, non decrunt, Klaccc, Marones (Mart. \iii. 56, 5), so there 
he Maecenaset^ Mr^ih toi/i not i»f Jut king. 

Note. — For a clause of Result expressing proviso, see ^ 319. h, 

13 . Use of Si and ita Compounda. 

315. The uses of some of the more common Conditional 
Particles may be stated as follows : — 
d. t. ST Is used for affirmative, nial (ni) and al ii6n for negative 
conditions. With niai (generally un/ess) the apodosis is stated as uni^ 
Virsidly \xne except in the single case suppo.sed, in which case it is 
(impliedly) not true, TIius, — 

aist Conon adest maereo, unless Conan is hete^ 1 mourn (Le, I am always 
in a state of grief e .cept in the single case of Conou's presence, in 
which case I am not). „ 

With •! n6n (if not) the aiX)dosis is only stated as true in the (nega- 
tive) case supposed^ but as to othei cases no statement is made. Thus,— > 

m Conon aba adest maereo, if ( anon is not here, / mourn («>. 1 mourn in 
the single case of ('onon’s al>sence, nothing l>eing said as to other cases 
in which 1 may or may not mourn). 

Not'E. — It often, however, makes no difTerence in which form the statement 
Is made. 

2, m is an old form surviving in a few conventional phrases and 
reappearing in poets and later writers., 

Sometinies nial al, except iff unless^ occurs : as, — 
n^t patare me ad quemquam loiigiores epistulas scribere, nisi id quii ad 
me plura scripdt (Fam. xiv. 2), except in case one writes more to me. 

h* Wat yir6 and nial forto regularly mliodtice an objection or 
dcepdon iromcaUy^ and take the Indicalive: aa»— 
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Bill virft Li Cutar crndeltor Tbiu eBt(Cat.iv. i2;),ini/e$$ imIM L. Cmar 
uemtd io0 crud* 

nisi forte volnmoa Epicureorui^opinionem sequ! (De Feto^ 37), unUa to 
hi tun we choose to foUm the notion of the Epicureans^ 

Note. •«* This is the regular way of introducing a reducHo ad ahsurdum In Latia 
Kiel alone is sometimes used In this sense : as,— 

nisi iinum hoc fadam ut in puteo cenam coquant (Plaut. Aul 363), unless 
I do this one things [make them] cook dinner in the welL 

g, SIve (»eu) , • . nTve (aeu), whether » n, or ^ introduce a conditioo 
in to form of an cUer native* They may be used with any form of 
condition, or with didercnt forms in the two members. Often also they 
are used witliout a verb. Thus, — 

nara ilio loco tihentissimc soleo utl, sive quid mecum ipse cogit5, dve quid 
aut scriijo aut lego (lie Leg. ii. \)<t for I enjoy myself mo^t in that 
place, udiether I am thinking by myselj, or am either writing or 
reading. " 

N<iTE. — Sive . , . eeu and aeu . . . sive are late or poetic. , 

•p. 

d* Niftl is often used loosely by the comic poets hi the sense bl 
only: as,— ' 

ecce aulein de iritegro! lud quidquid est vclu scire ( I’cr. Ad. I53)# hut 
there it is again : only whatever it is J want to know it. 
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Chapter V. — Dependent Constructions. 

{.-RELATIVE CLAUSES. 

The Relative, being in origin a weak demonstrative (or possibly, in tome cates, 
an interrogative), may be used indifferently with cither the indicative or the sub* 
junctive, A simple relative, introducing a n.erely descriptive fact, takes the 
Indicative, as any demonstmtive would do. 'I'hus, tellClB quae fueri>t rudia. 
But many relative constructions take the subjunctive to indicate a closer logical 
connection between the relative claul* and the main clause. 

These constructions have grown up from the future meaning of the suiijunctive, 
each with its ow'ii '^X'dal development. In general (hey aie of two kinds, which 
are not, however, very distinct in meaning • i. clauses where the implied logical 
connection is that of Purpose; a. clauses which express more or Jess di.stinctly 
some Characteristic of the antecedent. Of these last the most l ommon is the 
ordinary clause of Result. Besitles these two classes, howt'ver, there are general 
relatives of Protasis, in which the indefinite relative.s whoever, whenever, etc., are 
regarded as conditional expressions, equivalent to, if my one, if at any time, clc.I 
Dependent Relative Clauses may be thus classified ; - 
t. Conditional Relative Clauses ({ 316), 

9. Clauses of PurwjsK {Final CVauies) (§ 317), 

3. Clauses of Charaoteri.stic, including- 

a. Simple Result ( Comecu/ive Ciautes) 319). 

t. Clauses of Cluiracteristic (including came and kindrance) 390, jai). 
c. Clauses of Time (} 32a ff.). 

1. Conditional Relative Clauaea. 

310 . A clause introduced by a Relative Pronoun or 
Relative Adverb may be treated as a conditional clause 
and take any of the constructions of Protasis* (§ 305): as, 

qai enim vitits modum appdnit, is partem suscipit vitiorum (Tusc. iv, 42), 
Jke who [only] sels a limit to JauUs, takes up the side of the faults. 
[r= n quia apphnit.] 

qnieqnid potuit, potuit ipsa per se (Agr. i, 20), whatever power she had^ 
she had by herself [- ii qaid potuit.] 
quod qtti faeiet, non aegritudine scilum vacabit, seil, etc* (*rnsc« Iv. 38), 
and he who does [shall do] will be free not onfyt etc, [« tS. qilia 
faeiet,] 

quiaqnia hue vinerit vapulabit (Plant. Am. I 53 )» whoever comes hero 
shaUppet a thrashing. « quia venerit.] 

t As in the Oieek %f IhR, etc. ; and in statutes ht Englhdi* wbere dia 
person shall sad wkeener shall are used ioiUlist«atl|y. 
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philoiophia, ctil <|iii pireftt, omne tempos aetitis sine molestii possit 
degere (Cat Maj. 2}, ^iloiophy^ which (F anyone should obey, he 
would be able to spend his whole life without vexation, £s= tt quis 
pirwt.] 

qaaeculnque causa v6s hue attulisset, laetarer (De O. ii. 1 5), / should be 
glad, whatever cause had brought you hete {Le, if any other, as weU as 
the one which did). [= si . • . attulisset.j 

Note.— T he relative in this construction is always Indefinite in meaning, and 
usually in form, 

a. The special constructions of General Conditions arc sometimes 
found in Conditional Relative Clauses: viz., — 

1. The Second Person Singular of the Subjunctive In the protois 
with the Indicative of a general truth in the apodosis (§ 309. a): as, — 

bonus segnior fit, ubi neglegaa (Jug. 31), a good man becomes less diligent 
when you don't watch him, 

2. In later writers the Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive in the 
protasis and the Imperfect Indicative in the apodosis (§ 309. b) ; as, — 

quficumque .se intulissei, victoriam secum trahebat (Liv. vi. 8), wkefiy^ 
he advanced, he carried victory with him, 

3. The Perfect or Pluperfect Indicative in the protaii|it.illMl the 
Present or Imperfect Indicative in the apodosis (§ 309. c): as, — 

cam ad villam venl, hoc ipsum nihil agere me delectai (De O. ii. 24), 
whenever I come to the villa, this very doing etbthing delights me (when- 
ever I have come, etc.). [Present General Condition.] 

eum rosam viderat, turn incipere ver arbitrabatur (Verr. v. 27), whenever 
he saw (had seen) a rose, then he thought spring was beginning, 
[Past General Condition.] 

2 . Claasefl of Purpose. 

Note. —The Subjunctive clause of Purpose has arisen either from the original 
fiitnre meaning of the subjunctive, or from its korfatoty use. Either affords a satis- 
factory analysis. If developed from the hortatory subjunctive, the Subjunctive of 
Purpose has come tlirough a kind oi indirect discourse construction (for which sec 
f 340)* Tims mluit lfrg&t 5 a qul dScorent means either he sent ambassadors 
who would say (future use), or, he sent ambassadors who should say, te. kt<Bim sey 
(cf, hortatory subjunctive in past tenses, 266. e, and nortatory clauses in Ili(!&rect 
Discourse, f 339)* 

As ttt (uU) is of relative origin, the construction with ut is the same as that 
of relatives. That with nfr is, no doubt, in origin, a hortatory subjunctive. 

3t^. A datise expressing purpose is calmf’a Fimai. 

Clause. 
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Final clauses take the Subjunctive introduced by nt 
(utl), negative its (ut as), or by a Relative pronoun or 
adverb* 

Final clauses may he divided into Pure, Relative, and 
Substantive. 

I. Pure Clauses of Purpose are fritrotiuced by ut (uti) or nS 
They express the purpose of the main verb in the form of a modifying 
daus« 

a. Relative Clauses of Purpose are introduced by the Relative pro- 
noun qul, or by the Relative adverbs ubi, unde, qu5, etc. The ante- 
cedent is expressed or implied in the main clause. 

3. Substantive Clauses of Purpose are introduced by ut (uti), negative 
nS. They differ from Pure final Clauses in f:aving the construction ei’^ 
a substantive. (For Substantive Causes of PurjWRe, see § 331.) 
Examples of Pure and Relative clauses of purjxise are : 

ab aratro abduxerant Cincinnatum, ui dictator easet (I* in ii. la), ik^ 
brought Cincin$uUui from ike plough that he might be dittator, 
ttH qua ^us sdventni procul significatid fmi (B. 0. vL 29), that no 
^ Aii mrrivai may be made at a distance, 
ui ni sit impane (Mil. 31), that it be not with impunity, 
sertb^t diatidnes quis alii dicereni (Bru. 206), he wrote speeches for other 
men to deliver. 

nihil hal>eo quod scribam, I have nothing to write. 

ed exstincid fore unde diacerem ncminem (('at. Misj. 12), that when 
he wa$ dead there would be nobody from whom (whence) / could 

Uarn, 

hiiic ne ubi ednsisierei quidem contra te locum reliquisti (Quinct 73), 
you have left him no ground even to snake a stand against you 
b&ebam qud ednfugerem (Fam. iv. 6), 1 had [a retreatj whither / might 
fiee. 


NortE. — ^I'hc Relative in thi.s construction is equivalent to Ut with tlte oorre- 
^ponding demonstrative. Thus quS ==; ut Is (etc.), Ubi ss Ut tbl, and so on 
<ci ^ 319. note). 

a. Sometimes the relative or conjunction has a correlative In the 
main danse: as,— • 

l^tn idcired omnes lervi sumus, ut libed esse ponitniis (Clu, 146, fir 
this reatm we are ail subject to the lam, that we may be free, 

€0 cdn^l^ . ut (regiilarly)f wfM this des^ that, etc. 

ei csusavPl ne^/tr dHt reason, lest, etc. 

hOs f dwwlim at adntlttni tcgerentiu altstudine (Nep. MSt s)i M 
fiapme, that might bejfrmeted fy the height t/ dblf a mmt aimu 
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b. The ablative qu5 ut ed) Is used as a conjunction in iinal 
daoses which contain a comparative : as, — 

libertate isQft est, qnS impunius dicax easei (Quine, ii)^ he took admniage 
of liberty^ that he might bluster with more impunity (by which the 
more easily). 

Note X.— So quOminus (=:ut eb minus) introduces a subjunctive clause 
after verbs of hindet ittg (see if 331. e), 

Ncn'E a. — Occa-sionally QU6 introduces final clauses which do not contain a 
comparative: as, — 

qu 5 sibi (exerritum) fidum faceret (Sail, Tat. ir), in order to make the 
army drooted to him^elj, 

c. The f’rincipal clause, on which a final clause depends, is often 
to be supplied from the context. Thus, - 

ac lie longum sit . , . iussinius (C.'at. iii. to), «//</, not to be tedious^ we ordered^ 
etc. [Strictly, in order not to be tediotis, I say ^ we ordered,'] 
sed ut ad Dionysium redcatiius ('fuse. v. 63), but to return to Dionysius. 
sed ut co<lem revertar, causa haec fuit tiinoris (Fam. vi. 7), but^ to return 
to (he same pointy this was (he cause of fear. 
satis incunsiderati fuit, nc dicam audacis (Phil, xiii, 1 2), it was the act of one 
rash enough^ not to say daring. 

k KM ARK, — By a sitnilar ellipsis the subjunctive is used with n||dlixii (some- 
times n€), still less, not to mention that, as,— 

nSduiti . . , salvi esse posalmus (Clu. 95), mueh less could •m'M' safe, 
nSdum isti . . . non statiin cunquisitiiri sint aliquid scelcris et flagiti (Leg. Ag. 

li, 35 )jfar more will they hunt up at once some sort of crime and scandal. 
nSdum in mari et via sit facile (Fam. xvi. 8), stilHe^s is it easy at sea, and 
on a journey, 

quippe sccundae res sapientium aninios fatiganl; ne ilH corruptis moribus 
victoriac temperarent (Sail, (at. for prosperity overmasters the 
soul n'en of the wise : much less did they ivith their corrupt morc^ put 
any cheek on victory. 

NoTK, — With niidum the verb itself is often omitted: as, — 
aptius humanitati tuac quani lota rdojKinnesus, nidum Palrac (Fam. vii. 
28, i), jitter for your refinement than all Peloponnesus, to say nothing 
of Patra, 

Remark. — Clauses of Puq>ose are sometimes rendered in English by that, or 
m order that, with nioy or might ; Imt more frequently by the Infinitive with TO. 
For negatives, see § 319, d. r. 

318. The Purpose of an action is expressed in Latin 
in various ways; but never (except rarely in jtoetry) by 
the Infinitive in English (§ 275 ). 

The sentence tkeyeamuUs$dt ptace, may be ren&xed — 
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(1) veninmt vt paoem petcrent. [Final chuse with (| 317).) 

(2) venerunt qui pacem petercnt [Final dkim with R«ktHc (§ 317).] 

(3) [venerunt ad petendum pacem.] (Not found with transitive vci bs (§ 300, 
note), but cf. ad p&rendum aenitui.) [Gerund with ad (§ 300).] 

(4) venerunt ad petendam pacem. [Gerundive with ad (} 300).] 

(5) venerunt pacem |>etendi causa (gratia). [Gen. of (*»erund wilh oauai 

(§298.00 

(6) venerunt pads petendae causa (gratia). [Gen. of Get undive with eauai 

(§ 29 «. 00 

(7) venerunt pacem petituri. [Future participle (§ 293. : not in Cicero-j 

(8) venerunt pacem petitum. [Formei supine (§ 302).] 

These forms arc not used indifferently, but — 

a. The usual way of expressing purj>ose is by nt (negatively nfi), 
unless the purpose is closely connected with some one 7 (H»'d, in which 
case a relative h more common. Thus, 

Arria gladiuin dedit marito ut se interhcercl, Arria her hmhand a 
sword to lilt himself (that he might kill himself). 

Arria glatliuin dedit marito qu 5 se lutcrficeret, Arria ^ave her hmfuinJ a 
sword to liU himself wmi (with which he might, t!tc.). 

A. The Gerund and Gerundive constructions of purpos<? are usually 
limited to short expressions, where the literal translation of the phrase, 
tljough not the English idiom, is nevertheless not harsh or strange. 

r. The Supine is used to expre.ss purpose only willi verbs of motion, 
and in a few idiomatic expressions (§ 302). 

d. The Future l*articiple used to express ])urpose. Is u late construe* 
tian of inferior authority (§ 293. A). 

3. Clauaea of Result. 

Note,— T he use of the Subjunctive to express Result comes from its use in 
Clauses of Characteristic, The clause of Charactkkistic is a development 
peculiar to Latin, and has its, origin in potential use of the subjunctive 311. a), 
A l^rotasis was, i>erhaps, originally implied, though this is not necessary to the 
analysis. Ti»e difference between the Subjunctive in such clauses and the Indica- 
tive of simple description is that the subjunctive expresses what imuid haypen in 
a supposed case, wliile the indicative states what does or did in fut take ptace. The 
most common and obvious use of this construction is to exprc^Si^ a quality or 
characteristic of an indefinite antecedent (either expressed or Implied), Thus, 1 » 
[Epicurus] QUl pOnat summnm honnm in vohtpiate would mean, literally, a wan 
who woutd (f« emp snpposdbte tase^ make the highest pood consist in pleasure, Tliti 
serves to express a characteristic of the indefinite person referrid to by is, making 
him one of a class; while la QuS pOnit would mean the mm (Epicurus) who an 
fact does, etc. $0, aew smn Iti^ hehes ut ita ditam woutd mei^ hterally, / am mof 
duff m the massner (degree) in which / should sap that, Stiiee in thm diarae 
•eristie elaum» ^ pman^ tOton appeati in the form ai a suppmd ren^ the con* 
itiiiction teadliiypaaaaaom Into ftimRetgit,wahim idea of as,— 
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tanttti terror onuies occupavit at etiam ipte rex ad flamen perlftgerlt^ m 
grmi panic mud all ^ai the king kimulf fied to the river, 

319* A clause that expresses Result is called a Con- 
secutive Clause. 

Consecutive Clauses take the Subjunctive introduced by 
at, $0 that (negative, ut n6n), or by a Relative (pronoun or 
adverb). 

Consecutive Clauses may be divided into Pure, Relative, 
and Substantive (cf. § 317 ). 

1 . Pure Causes of ResuU are Introduced by ut or ut nOn. Thej 
express the result of the main verb in the form of a modifying clause. 

2. Relative Clauses of Result are introduced by the Relative pro- 
noun qul, or by the Relative adverbs ubi, unde, qu6, etc. The 
antecedent is expressed or implied in the main clause > 

3. Substantive Clauses of Result are introduced by ut or ut n6n 
They differ from Pure consecutive clauses in having the construction oi 
a substantive. (For Substantive Clauses of Result, see | 333.) 

Examples ot Pure and Relative Clauses of Result are,— 

tanta vit probitatis est ut earn m hoste diligamus (Lxl. 29), to it 
the power of goodness that we love it ezten in an enesny, 

nam est innocentia affectio talis nninii, quae noceat nemiai (Tus. 16), 
for innocence is such a quahty op mind as to df^harm to no one. 

sunt aliae causae quae plane efficiant (Top, 59), there are other causes 
such as to bring to pass 

nulla est celeritas quae possit cum aniini celeritate contendere (Tuscul. 
I- 43)» there is no sroiftness which can compare, etc. 

No'rK.— The Relative in this construction ts equivalent to ut with the corre- 
sponding demonstrative. Tims, qui- ut la (etc.), ubl « ut Ibl, and so on (cf 
^ 317, note). 

R KM A KK.-— Clauses of Result are often introduced by such correlative words 
as tarn, taila, tantus, Ita, alo. aded, uaque ed. which belong to the main 
clause. 

a A negative result is regularly expressed by ut or qul with ndn. 
oimd and dmilar negatives (not n#). Thus, — 

mnldi gnivibusque vulneribos cdnfectus at iam se snsdnm n&a powei 
(E G. H. 25), used up with many uvere womnds to that he tanU m 
longer stand, 

nimd eit tom tenex qal se annum ii 5 a patet posse vivere (Cato Major 24), 
mhoityitmeidasmritthinhthathecan hvtaymr, 

Note.--“ WluHk die fesmlt Implies an egect intemdeet (not a fimpl fr pasnotaX ut 
ui or af Is loiMiimm used as beiiig kss positive than ut ate s 
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pibiw] itA con^ nd mihi noctat (Fam. vi. 7}, twr^t ikt Mk » ik«i 
it 

h. Frequently a datise of result is used in a r^sirkttvt sense, and so 
amounts to a Proviso (cf. § 314) : as, — 

boc est Ita utile ut ne plane illudimur ab accusatoribus (Rose. Am. 55), 
is s& far usefitt tkai we are not uttn ly moeked the acemers (*.«►. 

useful only on this condition, that, etc.), 
nihil autem molestum quod non desideres (Cato Major 47). hut nothing 
it iraubUsome which (= provided that) you do not miss, 

c. The subjunctive with the Relative qudminus (:r ut ed minus) 
may be used, to express a result, after words of hindering or refusiny* 
(cf. S 317. note i) : as, - 

ncc actas impedit qu 5 minus agri colendi f‘udia tene&muH fOit. Maj. 
60), nor does prevent its from retaining an interest in tilting the 

ground, 

d, A clause of lesult is intnxluced by quin after general negatives, 
where quin is equivalent to qul (quae, quod) n6n; so also after 
negative clauses of kindraftce^ resistance^ doubts hesitation^ and the 
like. Thus, — 

nihil cst illorum quin £~ quocl non) ego illi dixerim (Plant. Bac. iii. 9), 
(here is nothing of this that / have not told him, 
non duhito quin, f do not doubt that (cf. the Kng., / do not doubt but that), 
aegre (vix) ahstiniu quin . . I hardly refrained from^ etc. 
nihil impedit quin . . there is nothing to pre%'*>nf^ etc. 
abessc non potest quin (Or. 233), it cannot be but that. 

Remark. — It is to be observed that the constructions of Purpose and Result 
in Latin arc precisely alike in the afhtwattvc (Init see sm/Hencr, ^ 287. e), hut that 
in the negative Ihirposc takes n§, Result ut n 5 n, etc. Thus, — 

custoditus est nS efiugetet, he was guarded in order that he might not escape. 
cufttoilltus cst ut non effugerct, he was guarded so that he i>ii) not. 

So in Purpose clauses nS quia, xA quld» n6 tUlus, xA qud. nfifquandd, 
necubl, etc, are almost always used ; in Result clauses, ut nemd, ut nihil, ut 
nuUus, etc. Thus, — 

ita multi sunt imbecUli senes ut ntlluai oflici munus exsequi possint (Cst. 
Major 35), mai^ old men are so feeble that they easmot perform dkeir 
dtUies to society, 

qid summimi bonum sic instituit at nthil babeat cum virtute coniunctuin 
(Ofiic. i. 5)> uAo has so settled the highest good that it hat nothis^ in 
common with virtue, 

oemere ni quia eos nen qais contiiigere posset (wEeu i 413), js^ ono 
mi^ Sit them, no one tosnh tiem^ 
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nft qiiAiidid liberis proscriptorum bona patria reddantur (Rose Amer. 145), 
Ust at some time the patrimony of the proscribed should be restored to 
their children, 

ipse ne qnd inetderem reverti Formias (Att. viii. 3, 7), ^at I might n,>t 
come upon him anywhere, 

dispositis exploratoribus n^cubi Romani copias transducerent (B. G. vii. 35;, 
having stationed scouts here and there lest the Homans should lead their 
troops across anywhere 

tu tanfen eas epistolas concerpito nequandd quid emanet (Alt. x. 12, 3), 
lest anything ever leak out. 

The clause of Result is sometimes expressed in B’^nglish by the Infinitive with TO 
or SOAS-TO or an equivalent : as,— 

tarn longc aberam ut non viderem, / was too Jar away to see (so far that I 
did not see; cf. § 320. c), 

Notk. - Result is never expressed by the Infinitive in Latin except by the poets 
In a few passages 273. Rem.). 

4 . Clauses of Characteristic. 

320 , A relative clause with the Subjunctive is often 
used to indicate a characteristic of the antecedent, where 
there is no idea of Result (sec § 319. head-note) 

'Vhis construction is especially common where the antecedent is 
otluTwisc undi'fncd. I'hus, — 

ne(]i**! cnini tu is cs, qui nescias (Fam. v. 12)', fosi-you are not such a one, 
as not to know. 

mnlta dicunt quae vix iniellegant (Finib. iv. 2), they say many thing' 
which (such as) tluy hardly understand. 

pad qaae nihil babitura sit insidiaruni semper est consulenduin (Off. i. 35), 
loe must always aim at a peat “ which shall have no plots. 

unde agger comporliri posset, nihil crat reliquum (B. C. ii. 15), there was 
nothing left^ from wkUh an embankment could be got together, 

a, A relative clause of characteristic is used after general expres- 
sions of existence or nan-existcnce^ including questions implying a 
negative. 

So e»i>ecially with sunt quT, there are [some] whoi quls est qwl 
who is there who f Thus, — 

sunt quI discessum animi a corporc putent esse mortem (Tus. i. iS), there 
are some who think that the departure of soul from body constitutes death. 

ersnt quf Helvidiura miserarentur (Ann, xd. there were some who 
pitied ffetmekm {Cf. est cum (§ 322. Rem.),] 

quit ssiqiii Id non miodtais «0hrai Isudibw (l^l,24),iifAii udku^ihat 
does not extol it with the highest praise t 
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But cf. Ule consul cui . . . ftiit {Csit Iv. i. 2). 

Note.— T hese are sometimes called Relati/e Clauses WJth an Indefittlto Ante* 
cedent, but are to be carefully distinguislted from the Indehnite Relative in pftfiiasHt • 
A 3 *^>- 

A. A relative danse of characteristic may fbttow Untui and m6lktm 
as,— 

nil adniirari prope tc» est una solaque tjuae pontdi I'acerc et service bea- 
tuin (Hor, l!ip. 1. 6. i ), /<? wonder at nothing is ahnoit tfit sp/< and ofdy 
thing that can make and keep one happy. ^ 

a&lua es ciiuis in victoria ceciderit nemo nisi armatiir- (Deiotai . ^4), you 
are the only man at whoi< victoty no one has fatten uniesi arm>'d 

c. A clause of result or characleristir with quam ut, quara qui 
(rarely with quasi alone), may he used after comparatives : ns, — 

milihrea arborcs caedebant quam quia ferre miles poBHni (Iiiv. xxvHi. 5), 
they cut larger trees than what a sotJUr couid carry (too large for a 
soldier to carry). 

Canachi signa rigidiora suni quam ut imiientut ventatcin (Brut, 70), 
the statues of Canachus are too stiff to repfcunt nature (stiffer than 
that they should). 

Note. — T liis construction cor»-esj»ond:. to flic English too to 

d. A relative clause of charactciistic is used in expressions of Re- 
striction or f’roviso (cf. § 319. b)\ as, 

quod sciarn, so far as / kno.o, 

( atdnis oratidnes, qu^ quiden. invenerim (Brut. 65), the speeches of Cato, 
at least such as / have discovci ed. 

servuft cst nemo, qni inodo tokrabili condicidne sit servitutis (Catfiv. 16), 
there is not a sta^te, at least in any tolerable condition of slavery. 

e. A relative clause expressing cause or concession takes the sub* 
junctive (§§ 313. A, 331. b) : as, - 

virum simplicem qui nos nihil c 5 let (f »r. 230), oh / guileless man, whs 
hides nothing from us ! [t ausal.] ^ 

peccasse mihi viilcor qui a tc disccsscrim (Fam. xvi. i), / seem to myself la 
have done wrong because I hiwe left you. [tJausah] 
egomet qui serd Graccas littcras atligisscm tamcn complures Athenis diSt 
sum commoritus (I )e ( ». i, S2), / myself though / began Greek literature 
late, yet, etc. (lit. [a man] who, etc.). [Concessive.] 

Nctte I. — In this use the relative is equivalent to Cum is, etc. It b 
pntxded by Ut, utpota, or quippe : as,— 

nec consul, ut qui id ipsum quaedsaet, moram certimini fecit (Lfv. xlH. 7)^ 
nor did the consul delay the fight, since he had sought that very Mug 
(as [bciHflillc] who had sought, etc.) 

ea nos, utpoie qu! nihil contemnere soleimot, non pertimeseebiiiibl (Att . 
ii 24> 4)> 4 *^ ^ 41 ^^ ctccmetamed be dupm mMng, 
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convivta com patre non infbat, qtdppe qni ne in oppidum quid^ nisi 
perrato veniret (Rose. Am. 52), since he did not even comie^ etc. 

Note a.— The Relative of Cause or Concession is merely a variety of the 
Characterisdo construction. The quality expressed by the subjunctive is connected 
with the action of the main verb either as cause om account of which (SINCE) or as 
hindrance in spite of which (although). 

/. Dlgatui^ iitdXgnua, aptua, id6neua« take a clause of result with 
a relative (or^^jarcly with ut) : as, — 

digna in qnibua elabdrarent (Tuscul. i. i), (things) worth spending theif 
toil on (worthy on which they should, etc.), 
digna res est ubi tu nervos intendaa tuos (Ter. Eun. 312), the affair is 
worthy of your stretching your sinews (worthy wherein you should, 
etc.). 

indignus eras qui faeeres iniuriam, it was beneath you to do a vorong (you 
were unworthy who should, etc.), 
idoneus qui impetret (Manil. 57), fit to obtain. 
indigni ut redimeremur (Liv. xxii. 59), unworthy to be ransomed. 

Note. — With these words the poets often use the Infinitive : as,— 
dtgnum nhiari (Hor. Sat. i. 3, 24), worthy to be stigmatized. 
fons rivo dare nomen idoneus (Hor. Ep. L 16, 12), a source fit ^ gnuf tt 
name to a stream. > ■ 

metis mollis et apta regi (Ov.), a time of life soft and easy to be guided, 

5 . Caiual Clauaea. 

Nopt, — Causal clauses take either the Indicative or the Sul junctive, according 
to their construction , the idea of Cause being contained, ndt in the mood itsel( 
but in the form of the argument, or in Uie connecting particles. 

321* The Causal Particles quod, quia, and quoniam take 
the Indicative, when the reason is given on the authority 
of the writer ox speaker ; the Subjunctive, when the reason 
to given on the authority of another: as,— 

I, Indicative: — 

tibi agam gratiis quod me viverc eoSgistI (Alt. iiL 3), talea / may 
thank you that you have forced me to live. 
qnla potlrema aedifioSta eat (Ver. iv. 1 19), because it was huUt last, 
qpacm&Mtt de itUitite dtximus, de efRciendi ratione (Or. Part. 95), time we 
have spoken ef its advantage, tet us ^eah of the method of efecdug it. 

«. Silb}wicdve:-« 

iattii grmtiiQbire qnoi andiaaSa me meam prisdnam^S^titem obtinm 
(Fam. iv. 14, iX eangraVelated me keearne (as jrott said] yam hetd 
hemrd^nta^ 
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iiocfQ a in bu l fib&t Thianlstoclc j <|iiod soinnum capere non posset ([TIqsgv Iv* 
Themistifclei used to watk a^out at ni^ht beiiume [as he said] ^ 
souid not sie^, 

met mater ft|ta est qui* n6n redierim (Plant. Cistell. loi), mji metk§t 
is an^ Secause I dtdnU return. 

non quoniain hoc sit neccsse (Ver. ii. i. 24), not that this ts.^eessaf^. 

Note i.— T heSujbgunctive in this use depends von theprindpk of Intermediate 
Clauses (J 341. d). 

Note a. — Under this head what the speaker himself thought under other 
circumstances may have the Subjunctive ($ 341. d. Rem.) ' as.— 

ego laeta visa sum quia soror venisael (Plaul. Mil. 387), / seemed (in my 
dream) ^tad because niy sister had come. 

So with QUOd even a verb of saying may be in the Subjunctive ; as.— 

rediit quod .se oblitum nescio quid dfeeret i 40). he r eturf ted because 
he said he hud forgotten something. 

Note 3.— The Subjunctive with quia is rare. Th.‘ causal particle quandO 
takes the Indicative: as,— 

quandd Ita via, dl bene vortant (Plaut. Trin. 573), since you so wish, may 
the gods bless the undertaking. 

Remark. — Ndn quod, nOn quia, n 5 n quonlam, introduting a reason 
exfressfy to deny it, take the Subjtmctive. N6n quG and ndn quin introduce 
Result clause, but with nearly the* same meaning 341. d. Rem.). Thus,— 

pugiles ingenuscunt, non quod doleant, se<] quia oinne corpus intenditur 
(Tusc. ii. 56), boxers groan not because they are in fain, but because, etc. 

n 5 u quia philosophia percipi non posset (id. i. i), not that phihsophy 
cannot be acquired. 

ndn quonlam hoc sit necesse(Ver.ii. 1.24), not that this is necessary. 

non quin enitendum sit (Uc <>. ii. 295)1 pains must mt be taken^ 

a. Causal Clauses introduced by quod, etc., take the Subjunctive in 
Indirect Discourse, like any other dependent clause {.see 8 336). 

b. A Relative, when used to express cause, regularly takes the Sub* 
junctive (see § 320. /). 

c Cum causal takes the Subjunctive (see § 326). 

Note.— In early Latin oum causal takes the Indicative (} 306. note 3)* 

€. RelAtioiis of Tlnui. ^ 

Note.— Temporal clauses are introduced by particles which are almost all oi 
relative origin. They are construed like other relative clauses, except where tte 
have developed into iqjeciaJ Idiomatic constructions, (For list of Temporal Piard> 
cles, see p. 104.) .. 

322. The particles vbi, nt, oimi, qaaafld. either alone 
compounded '^th -onniqM, may be used a^ Indefinite Reis* 
tives, and have the constructions of pratasia {gL § 310. 
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com Id maHttm esse negfts (Tusc. B. 29), taken you (the individual dis- 
putant) iteny it to he an evil, [Present, nothing implied (cfc § 3 ^)*] 
quod profeetd cum me nulla vis cogeret, facere non auderem (Phil. v. 51), 
which / would surely not venture to do^ as long as no force compelled 
me, [Present, contrary to fact : cf. § 308.] 
cum videas e 5 s . . . dolore non frangi (Tus. I), ii. 66), when you see that 
those are not broken by paith etc. [General condition : cf. § 309. a.] 
id ubi dixisset, hastam in fines eorum emittehat (Liv. i. 32), ^ohen he had 
said this^ he used to cast the spear into their territories. [Repeated 
action: see § 309. ^.] 

cum rosam viderat, turn incipere ver arbitrabatur (Verr. v. 27), whenever 
he had seen a rose he thought spring had begun. [Past general con- 
dition ; cf. § 309, c.] 

Remark. — The phrases est cum, fuit cum, etc., are used in general expres- 
sions like est qui, sunt qui 320. a) : as, — 

ac foil quidem cum iiiihi tjuoque initium ref^uicscendi fore iustum arbitrarer 
(De Or. i. 1), and there was a time when / thought a beginning of rest 
would be justifiable on my part. 

323. Temporal clause.s have two uses — 

1* They lhem.selvcs define (with reference to the time of the%>eaker) 
the time of the clause on which they depend. 

2. They describe by its circumstances the time of the main clause, 
which is defined not Iry them, but by the main claui^e Itself. 

Tims, in : li 'he/t did the Rmperor Frederick die f He died while the people were 
still trnmi fling the death of hti father^ ihe time of the main clause, he died, is defi- 
nitely fixed by the t<‘mpor:il clause, white the people, etc., os isileen by the fact that 
the temporal clause answers the question. WHEN did he die f Hut in : The Emperor 
Frederick died white the people were still mourning the death of his father, the time 
of tire main clause is not defined by the tetu^mml clause, but is regarded as suffi- 
ciently definite in ilself (or from the context). The temporal clause Is added to 
describe that time by the circumstances of the people’s grief. 

The.se two sorts of lemjxrral clauses the Romans distinguished by 
fitcuns of the snood, invariably using the Indicative in the first and the 
Sub)uncUve in the second. They commonly also used the particles and 
the tenses in accordance witH this division. 

!• FCySTQUAM, UBI, ETC, 

324:* The particles poetquxm (posteSquam), ubi, ut (ut prl- 
muiii,itt Miiiel), aimul atque (simul fto, or aimul alone) take the 
Indicative (usually in the petfer/orthe historical present): as, 

n , — -1^ „ 

t The tomiS' AtoiOhite and Relative Time naturally applied to these two uses 
have been abAadoned la. this book because they have given rise to misapprehension 
and have often been used by ikramers as pigeon-hole expressions to conceal a want 
of knowledge ni the subject 
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miiites postquta victoriam adept! sant« nihil reliqui victia fecere (Si^ 
Cat, n), whin i/te armies Aael iv&tt fhc t ->Uory^ th^y kfi (a 

tHtn^uished. < 

poiteaqaam foram attig^isti (Fan), xv. f6), stme you camt ^ M# 
forum, 

libi onmes idem sentire intellexit (B. G. iii. 2j), whrtt he understood that 
ail agreed ( thoii>»ht the same thinfi;). 

CatiUna ubi cms convenisse videt .scccdit (Sail. Cat. when Cutdint 
srei they have come together ^ he rentes. 
quod (bc. agmen) ubi pergere videni (Q, C. v, 3, 18 ), and when they set 
that it is advam in^. 

Pompeius ut e((iiitatuin suum pulsum vidit, acie excessit (B. C. ni. 94), 
when Pompty saw his cttvalry lu'utcn^ he tiff the at my, 
simut ac persensil (/Kn. iv. 90), as soon as he peneived. 

Note. — Those piutiolos arc appropri.utd to time defoed, and rake fhe histori* 
cal tenses in accDidunco ihc di.>tjncMon st » loilh 111 3.1^. When they lake 

the descriptive tersca (set a, below), tluy do not desenb',. the time by its ciiTum- 
stances, but stiH detiru: it, rotening it to a tb*cri -existing state of things {Imperfect') or 
the then-existing result of a completed action {Plupctfat), 

a. These particles less commonly take the Imperfect or Pluperfect 
indicative. Tlie Impeifect in this case denotes a stale »)f things; the 
Pluperfect, an action conqdetcd in past time. 'Mius, — 

postquam in<.tructi ulrinKpie Btabani, iluccs in medium prdeedunt (Liv, 
i. 23), iki'y stood in at nty on both stdeSt the generals advanie into 
the midst. 

P. Africanus poste^uain bis consul et censor fuerat (Div. in Ca*c. 69), 
whai Africanus had been (i.e. had the dignify of having been) twict 
consul and censor. 

posiquam id difficilius visum est, nc»juc facultas perficiendi dahatur, 
ad Pomixlium transiwunt (lb C iii. fio), when this seemed too 
hard, and no means of ejecting it were idzten, they passed omr ta 
Pompey. 

post diem (juintum quam harl>ari Ucrum male pfigniveraui (~ vicid 
sunt), Icgati a Bocchd veniunt fjug. lio), (he fifth day afier the bar* 
barians were beaten the second time, envoys come from Pocehus, 
haec iuventutem, ubi famiHares opes dSf^erant, ad factnora incendebant 
(Sail. Cat. 13), when their inherited resources hetti given out. 
ubi pericula virtute prdpulerant (id. 6), when they had dispetled the dongas 
by their vator. 

b. Rarely some of these pardcles seem to take the sttbjunctkfti 
as,— 

posieiqnam maxtmis aedifleaswt (Hatifl 

bmU and equipped migh^ fleets (after be ba<|« itc.}. {Bst die nufte 
iqi^foved editions have peideft enan.} 
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It. CUM TEMPORAL. , 

, 925. Ctim (quoin), temporal, meaning wkent takes the 

Imperfect and Pluperfect in the Subjunctive, other tenses 
in the Indicative. Thus, — 

eum scrvili hello premeretur (Manil. 30), when she (Italy) was under 
the had of the Servile War. 

id nantiatum easel, maturat (B. Chi. 7), when this had been reported^ 
he made (makes) haste. 

cum occiditur Sex. Roscius, ibidem fuerunt servi (Rose. A. T2o), when 
Hoscius was siain^ the sUwes 7 vere on the spot. 

nempe to [litudj re|j;i<ines direxit turn cum urbem condidit (l)iv. i. 30), 
he traced wtth it the quarters [of the sky] at the time he founded the 
city. 

[For examples with the Future, sec c below.] 

Note. — Tlic Present lakes the Indicative, because present time is generally, 
from its very nature, defined in the mind ; and it is only when the circumstances 
art? de.scribed as causal or adversative (see below, \ 326), that the Subjunctive 
IS used. The Perfect takes the Indicative as the tense of narration, as with post- 
QUAtn, etc. I'he Imperfect and Pluperfect arc, from their nature, fitter Mo*describt 
than to define the time. ^ ^ 

V' 

Cum, temporal, sometimes takes the Imperfect and Pluperfect 
ta^icalive to indicate a definite fast time ; as, — 

res cum hacc scrlbebam erat in extremum adducta discrimen (Fam. . 
6), at the time I write (epistolary) the affair has been brought into 
great hazard, 

quern quidem cum cx urbe pellebam, hoc providehadi animo (Cat.iii.f6), 
when I was trying to force him (^conalive imperfect) from the city^ I 
looked fonoard to this. 

fulgentes gladids hostium videbant Dccii cum in aciem eorum inruebant 
ji^Tusc. ti. 59), the Decii sa 7 V the flashing s 7 tH>rds of the enemy when 
rushed upon their line. 

turn cum in Asia res magnas pcnnulti anuBerant (Man. 19), at that time ^ 
when many had lost great fortunes in Asia. 

Note.— 'T he distinction explained in § 323 is unknown to early Latin. In 
Plautus quom always has the Indicative unless the Subjunctive is required for 
aome other reason. 

b. When the clauses are inverted, so that the logical temporal clause 
becomes the main clause, and the main clause becomes the temporal 
djuuse, the Indicative must be used with cum : as, — 

dies nondutn decent intercesserant, cum itie alter filios infins necatur 
(C!u. bad not yet passed^ when the other infant son was 

hilled, (instead oC, lalcii ten days had not yet passed, etc.j 

faBique teas appit^tMd eam inrMdlt ad tuStlw (Q. C vii. 8, 3 ), assd 
was alreeufy dawsduig whew he appears hef ere the saU&ert. 
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lioc ficerc luiptt apparibtn^ earn mitr^ fttmUiae i^rnte in pnbliMi 
^bmrr%ami (B. G. vii. a6), /Aey wtre /^re^arii^ So do fki$ 

C 0H ttfomen suddinfy ran an/ into iha Ureen, 

^note future time cum takes the Future or Future 
Ix^odive: as,— 


non daintibo dwre operam ut te vidcam, onm id satis commode hxstxt 
poterd (Fam« xiii. O, / no/ hesiiate ia takt tains U soejyau^ seiAfsi 
Icon do is cmvenientiy^ 

longumillud tempus cum non er5 (Att xii. iS), //;<$/ /on^ vdtei t 
skaU bf no more. 

emu veneris, cognosces (Kain. v. 7 ), wAen you come (shali have come}, 
you will find out. 


III. CUM Causal or concessive. 

326. Cum CAUSAL or concessive takes the Subjunctive : 
as, — 

cum solitudo , , , insidiarum et mctus plena sit (Fin. 1. 66), since soSifdde' 
is full of treachery and fear, f I'avisaKJ 

cum initio non ampUus duobua inilihus babuiaset (Sail. Cat. 56), though 
at the start he had had not more than two thousand. [Concctaivc J 

earn primi drdin^ . . . concidiseent, tamen acerrimc rclir|ui rciistefaent 
(B. G. vii, 61), though the first ranks had fallen^ still the others resisted 
vigorously. [Concessive.] 

Note i. Cum in these uses is often emphasised by ut, utpote, qulppe, 
praeMrtlm: as,-> 

nec reprehendu; quippe cum ipse istani reprchensioncm nun fugerint 
(Att. X. 3), 1 find no fault: since J my:etf did not escape that blame* 

Note a. —These causal and concessive relation’s are merely variations of the 
idea of time. The attendant circumstances are regarded os tl»e came of th<|^ actioi^ 
Of as tending to hinder it (cf. qui cuu:>al and conc«*ssive, } 320. e). 

NarK 3. —In early Latin cum (quom) causal and concessive usually takei 
the Indicative; as,— 

quom tua res dUtrahitur, ulinam videam (Plaut. Trin. 573), since your 
property is torn in pieces^ oh : that I may see, etc. [See also J 313. 
note.] 

Remark* — C um causal may usually l»e translated by since; cum concessive 
by although or while ; ettiier* occasionally, by when, ' 

a. Cum in the sense of quod, ctn the grrund that, frequently tgli^ 
the Indicative ; as, — 

gratolor tibi cum tantum vMt apud Dolabellam {Ft^. ix. 14), feot^tu^ 
late you that you are so strong wi/k IMdabella. ^ 

Remark. — This us^ of the indicative aoOears to be i^coUciqiikt luBc oldie 
old Imtotive c onste ucu on uiiU cum yicc note 3 , above), \ 
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Cam • « * tum^ signifying Mk « • • and, usuaUy^kes the Indica^ 
live ; but when oum approaches the sense of wml^ of though, it may 
have the Subjunctive (J 326). Thus, — - 

earn multa non prob 5 , tom iltud in primTs (Fin. i. 18), wAttt 
many things I do not approve^ there is this in chief. But, — 
earn res tota ficta sit pueriliter, turn ne efficit cjuidem quod vult (fb.), 
white the whole thing is childishly got up, he does not even make his 
point (accomplish what he wishes'l.^i^ 

IV. ANTEQVAM AND PRlUSQVASi, 


327* Antequam and priusquam, before, have in narration 
the same construction as cum temporal (§ 325 ) : as, — 

antequam tuas legi litteras (Att. ii. 7), before 1 read your tetter. „ . 

neque ante dirnisit eum quani fidcm dedit adiilescens (l.iv. xxxix. \cs)f$he 
did not let the young man go till he pledged his faith. 

antequam homines nefaril de meo* adventu audire potuiasent, in Mace<* 
dotiiam perrexi (Plane. 98), before those evil men could learn of my 
ioming, I arrived tn Macedonia. ^ 

No'l’K. — The idea of puipose legularly requires the subjunctive: as, —4m 
quam prius discessil quain ad finein sermo rssi'f pridUttus, i,e. he waitPS 
eonverhotion to be finished. 

a. Antequam and priusquam. when referring to future tinq'^ake 
the Present or Future Terfect Indicative; rarely the Present Siibjuno 
tive; as, — 


priusquam de ceteris relius responde 5 , de amicitia j^uca dIcam (Phil. ii. 

3), before J reply to the rest, / 7 vilt say a little of friendship. 
non defatigabor antequam illorum aricipites vias percepero (De Or. iii 
145)1/ ihall not weary till / ka%*e traced out th^if doubtful ways. 
antequam veniat litteras mittet (Ag. ii. 53), before he comes, he will send 
a letter. 


b. In a few cases the Subjunctive of protasis is found with antequam 
and priuaquam (cf. § 309. a ) : as. - 

m omnibus negutiis priuaquam aggrediare, adhibenda est praeparatio 
dtligens (Othr. i. 73), in alt undertakings before you proceed U 
action, careful preparation must be used. 


V. PONEC, AND QUBAD, 

321^ Dam, ddnec, and quoad, implying purpose, doubts 
tst futurity, take the Subjunctive, otherwise the Indicative* 
I* Stibjuncdvet as,*^ 

aapectis Ibitafnie dam dlei4(Taa. a i^),yau art waiting perhaps for 
Alai # hft tay). 
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' frStii sobfiialieti^ ^ qucs impetam conantor facere dmo s$ iptf 
edUgaat (tw. tv. 78), Hit ih^ came to ^eir semes (collect ibem* 
‘ ). 


ando sttstinuit dum geidti»r proiectus abiret (- 42 n. jc. Soo). ke 
Smas in cAecA till his father ccuhi get aioay safety, 
ge cRlnPO curvata colrent inter st capita (id, xi. 860), end drew 
iij(the how) nntit the curved tips touched, 

Epazninondas eKercel^tur plurla||y|i luctandd; ad cum ftnem quoad stana 
^coroplecti posaet atque co^ndcre (Ncp. Kpain.^?), ffamlnondiU 
^trained himself ^.j^trestlin^ so fir as to he able to gf apple standing 
and fght (in that wsiy). 


2* Indicative (cf. below) .as, — 

Jj6c fcci dum licuii, intermisi quoad nun licuit (Phil. iii. 33), / did this so 
, iong^ as it svas allowed^ I discontinued it so long as it was not. . , 

datSis iunecte morandi dum pelairG UesaevH. hieir.ps (.i.n. iv. ^1), weave 
tfctmes, for delay until the storm tfon the sea hath pent it^ ra^^e. 
dOildO re^it silentium fuit (IJv. xxiii. 31), there 7 t*<ts silence titl he 
returned, ^ 

quoad potuit restitit (Cat. Major 11), he resisted as tong as he could. 
Note z.'-' QuamdiU takes the Indicative only : as. ~ 


se oppido tarn diu tenuit quamdiu in provincia Part hi fuSruni (Fam. xii. 

19), he hept himself within the town so long as the I*arthians were in 
^ the province, 

?%OTK a. — For dum and dummodo introducing a proviso, see } 314, 
a, Dum in the sense of while usually takes the Picsent Indicative 
to indicate a continued action in past time, if that tin^e is not contrasted 
with any other (§ 276 4 . and note) : as, 

dum haec geruntur (H. G, i. 46), 7 vhile this was going on, 

NoTr. — Dum, dduec, and quoad in later writers sometimes take the Sub* 
junctive when the classical usage would require the Indicative: as, — 

ntc z^bstitit fatsis ddnec tempore ac s;>atio vanSscerent (I'ac. Ann, il. 82), 
nor did he contradict die falsehoods until they died out from lapse of 
time. 

Aihit sane trepulabant elephanti donee cotjjtioenti velat ponte agereniur 
(Liv, xxi. 28), the elephants showed nS alarm whatever §a long a$ 
they went truer the continuous bridge^ as it were. 

Remark* — With all temporal particles the Subjunctive is often found depend 
ing on some other principle of construction. (See Intermediate Clauses below, 
p. 378.) 


Il.-8UB8TANTIV^ CLAU8ES. 


329 . A clause used as a no)||t is calied # Suhttiutttve 
Clfuue. 
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^ Substantive Clause^.jmay be usedWI the^ Subject 6r 
ject of a verb> as an 1n|iiOF)tr‘^' or as a Predicate Korn- 
inative or Accusative. 

T 

Note.-*- Many ideas which in English take the form of an abstr^ n^m may 
be rendered by a substantive clause in Latin. Thus, he demanded an ttevest^aiion, 
may be postul&bat ut quagitlQ habi||^ur. The common £ng]|il||i expres- 
sion FOR with llie infinlti: »|i j Ky *"correst)j|» 4 o a I^ilin substantive clause: as, 
if remains far me ta^eak piratic mJ^TOllquum est Ut dS belld 
plrBttoO. tf: 

M ' Remark. — When a Substantive Clause is usf*d at Subject, the verb to which 
subject is called impersona!^ and the sign of the construction in English is the 
So<called expletive IT. 

, Substantive Clauses are classified as follows ^ 


"Infinitive Ci^uses : 


f a. Infinitive clause as Subject (§ 
( b. Infinitive clause as Object ({ 


f a. Of Purpose (eomman^wsh, fear) ({ 33 |js). 
1 b. Of Result (happen, liinder) ($ 339). 


a. Subjunctive Clauses: 

(ut, nS, qu5, quin, 
quOmlnus). 

^3. Indicative Clause with quod : Fact, .Specification, Feeling. 
4. lNDlKF.tit| QUKS’liuNS: Subjunctive, Introduced by Interrogatii 



1 . Infinitive Clausen. 


330. A. The Infinitive with Subject-Accusative ma^ be 
used as the sttbjeit t)f sum and of nian)^ impersonal verbs 
(see § 270). 

B. The Infinitive with Subject-Accusative is used as the 
tbbject * — 

I, Of all verbs and expressions of knowing, thinking, telling, and 
perceiving {^In direct Discourse) (§ 272). 


mS spero Ulmraiuin [«#©] nietu ('fuse. il. 67), / trust I have been freed 
from fear, 

dlcit motttem ab hostibllPi^b 
held bp the enemy, 

.jAcgat uUBs pat&re portfis (Liv. xjnriii. 43), he says that no ports are open. 


eneri (B. G* i. 22), he says that the height is 


accusative with the infinitive is found with about 80 verbs and verbal 


iphrases, the most common being • 
tror, audifl, censed. c5git6,J 
liateor, latisitotfO, mominl. 

v«te,imtloir^od||5;atnS* 
mquu£ Mt. opore«j^,o 


{) acclpld, afflrmd. animadvertd, arbl- 
5, dlsputd, doced, exlstimd, fdma est. 
5, negd. putd, recorder, rtXmor est. 

est vided viddtur* lai lubed, 
S, void, ndld. m&ld ; (4) decet. limits 
, flto est. neffts eel^ interest. 
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*2. Of and and rarely ^o4her verbs of eammandingt 
requesting^ admonishing, and^^ Thm, -- 

vctuere fbona] reddi, vetuerc i)q||H|pnin redigi (l.iv. ii. 4), ikey for^ 
baiU the i eturn of the ^ood^ mey iw; relurnci! ), etc. 

LabiintUtt iugum mentis adacendere iab'jt (U- G. i. 11 ), he or den iMhenm^ 
to the riage of the hill, 

3. Sometimes of verbs of (§ 

mS ease non^^ctorem^lo (( )r. 1 n Judge, not 

^ teacher, 

Remark. — The Infinidve with Subject- Accusative, ♦hough not strictly a Clauju^ 
is equivalent to one, and may be trei„t^(t as such. 

a, l{Jj|be main verb is chaihujed to the Passive, cither — 

I. TjkWbject of the infinitive (like other o}»je('ts of active verl)«jk\ 
become»ri ^ g g f/<tff/VA and the infinitive is retained {Personal Const^uc-^ 
ttof^ 

xfiohs dicitur alj^liestibus tencri, the mountain is satJ to he held by the 
enemy, 

I^abienus iugum mt»nlia adscendcre mlwtur, IMcnus is ordered to ascend 
the ridge of the hill, 

\ 2. The pas.sive is used impersonally, and the clause retained as its 
fdbjcct {Itfipersonal Construition ) : — 

^ ‘ "^tlicitur montem ab hoslibus teneri, it is said that the mountain is held by 
' the enemy. 

nuntialur pirataruin naves esse in portu (Verr. v. 87)* it is told that the 
ships of the pirates are in port. 

h, I. Verbs cf saying, thinking, etc., may take in the Passive either , 
the Personal or the Impersonal construction. Put the Personal con^ 
struction is more common and is legularly used in the tenses of in- 
complete action. Tlius, — 

beate vixisse videor (Ladius 1 $), i seem lo haifc lived happily. 

Epaminondas hdibiis pracclare cccinisse dicil^ <'I'useuL i. 4), Epamtnon- 
das is said to hni e played excellently 

multi idem facluri esse dicuntur (Fam. xvi.^, many are said to he about 
to do the same thing, [Active : dirunt multos faciirds (esss).] 
primi triduntur arte quatiam verlwi l^inxissc (thr. 40), tkfy firti are rekged ' 
to have joined words with a certain skill. 
putatur is esse consHtutus ex roarmorc (Archias 22), he is thought wndf» 
been set up in marble ^ ^ 

Bibulus audiebatur esse in Syria (AttSp tS), it wut.Jheard that Bibu^ 
lus was in Syria (Bibulus was bemdi etc*). Bibolni 

ceterae IHyfici legioncs secutirae ft. 

^ the IggioHS of iiptruum were 
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videmur enim quiStin faisse nisi essemus lacessiti (De O. ii 230), 1/ seam 
^ that we should^%ave kept quiet if we had not been molested (we seem, 

' iWtc.). [Direct : qm^viacMito . . . nisi ess&muB lacessiti.] 

2. Iube 5 and vetd alv^si^ce the personal construction of the 
passive: as, — • 

iussus cs rcnuntiari consul (Phil. ii. 79), you were under orders to bt 
declared consul, 

Nolani muros portasque adire vetili s^t (Ijv. xxiii. 16), the men of Nola 
were forbidden to go to visit the walls and gates. 

In the com])ouiid tenses of verbs of sayings etc., the imper- 
^eonal construction is more common, and with the gerundive is regu- 
lar: as, — 

tradituin est ctiam Homerum caecum fuisse (Tus. v. 114), it is a tradition^ 
toOt that Homer was blind. 

ubi lyrannus est, ibi non vitiosam, sed dicendurn est plane nulla m esse 
renipublicam (Rep. iii. 43), where there is a tyrant^ it must he^said^ 
not that the Commomvealth is evil, but that it does not exist atd$d(f ' 

d. The poets and later writers extend the personal use of the'^pMlve 
to verbs which arc not j^roperly 7 'crha seniicndl, etc. as, — 

colliftor doininac placuisse (Ov, Am. ii. 6,61), it is gathered [from this 
memorial] that f pleased my mistress, 

e. 'Phe Infinitive with a subject may depend on any word impIying^ 
speec h or thought, though not .strictly a verb of saying, etc. (see § 336, 
note 2). 

f. Verbs of promising, hoping, expecting, threatening, swearing, 
and the like, regularly take the construction of Indirect Discourse, 

^ contrary to the PmgHsh idiom ; as, — 

minatuT sese abirc (Plaut. Asin. 604), he threatens to go away. [Direct: 
abed, / am gang an’ay.] 

ex quibus sperant se ma.ximum frurtum esse capturos (1^1. 79), from 
which they hope to gain the utmost adiutn/age. [Direct ; capiemus. j 
qaeiii inimicissitnum fbtojrum esse prdnntto ac spondco (Mur. 90), who 
/ promise and war^itsst will be the bitterest of enemies. [Direct; 
erit.] 

dolor fortitudinem s§ dehilitpatumin minatur (Tusc. v. 76), pain threatens 
to wear doum fortitude. [Direct: debilitahd.] 

Not*,— I bese verbs, however, often take a simple Complementaiy Infinitive 
'^1 871)1. So regularly in early Latin (except spfirO). Thus, — 

polUcefitur ofasid^ dare (B^ O. iv, 21), they promise to give kosUtges, 
[Cbiiipsire the Greek aorisi InfinHtvc after similar verbs]. 
pcSmiMI dfifiiini ^nt d»g% {iy|ik Cistel. 343b ^ promised io give m peso 
sfmim* 
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2. ClausM of Purpose. ^ 

Nom — Causes of Purpose may be used suNtani^^i (t”) ns the Old^ct of 
verbs of admomshing, etc. (§ 331) ; (a) as tbfe Subjectof fhese same verbs pas* 

sive ($ 33T. 4), as well as of ceilain impersoual verl>s apd verbal phrases ($ 3x1. ») ; 
(3) in apposition with another substantive, or a^^icate hbrninative, etc. 

331. Substantive Clauses of P^Pose with ut (ne^^ative 
a«) are used as the object of all verbs denoting an action 
directed toward the future^ 

Such are, verbs meaning to admonish, ask, bargain, command, decree, 
determine, permit, pers^tade, resolve, urge, anti wish. Thus, — 

rnonet ut omnes suspiciones vitet (id. 2p), /i. warns him to avotd att 
suspicion, 

te rogb at<jue oro ut cum iuves (Irnm. xiil. 66), / heg and pray you to 
aid him, 

his ut conqiiirerent im]K*ruvit (B. (\ i. 28), he orJe^edthem to search. 

persuatlet Castico ut regnum occuparet ( ir Ci. i. 3), he po vuades Cas/icus 
to usurp royal power. 

a. Iube 5 , order, and veXA, forbid , take the Infinitive with Subject 
Accusative (§ 330. H. 2) : as,— 

^ llberos ad se adduei iussit ( li (k h* 5)> he ordered the children to he brought 
to him. 

ab operc logatos diaoedere vetuerat (B. C. \. 20), he had por bidden the 
lieutenants to leave the umk. 

Note i, — Some other verbs of comrnandmg, etc., occasionally take the liilini* 
live: as, — 

haec facere imperatum est, orders 7 oere gh en to do this, 

res monet cavere ( Sail. t'al. 52), the omrsion warns us to b: on our guard. 

b. Verbs of wishing take either the .Subjunctive or the Infinitive. 
The Infinitive is more common when tl»c .subject lemains the same; 
the Subjunctive, when it changes Thus, -- 

1. Subject of depcndeiU verb same as that of main verl> : 

quos non tani aUuHci studeo <piam aanare (L'al. ii. 17), whom / do na 
care so much to punish as to i ure. 

2. Subject of deiHindent \ rr!> difierent from that of main verb *. 

cupio ut impetret (Haul. Capt. 102), / wish he may get it. 

mallem Ccrberimi metuerS* (Tus. i. 1 2), / 7 oou/d rather ym feared ^ 
Cerberus. 

I See p. 362, foot-note 1. 

s Such Verbs or verbal phrases arc id agd. ad Id vanld. caved (nd)^ 
ednead, edgd, ooneddd, ednstitud. efird. ddearnd^ ddlcd, ddflritd, 
hortOT, ixnpard, Instd, mandd. metud (nd), mcmad, oeddiStun dd. 
oparam dd, drd. parauftdad. patd, po^ld, pnmcii 0 i, praoor, prd* 
alliilild. auaard, rogd. adaod. timad., (od), vfded, V0ld« 
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NotE*-^ Vol(VgMll|||tol6, however, tettil to take the Accusative and Infinitive 
gather dMnyhe Suipllic^|||pifen when the subject change^ When it reaiains the 
same.lill roDiect«accusatH found. Thus,~* 

vim volumus ex8tinpii|:iSestiua- 92), we wish violence to he put down, 
te tua frui virtute ^imu|^|||fus 331 )» we wish vou to reap the fruits 
of your virtue, ^ 

ludicem me esse, Volo (Orat. 117), / wish to be a judge, 

not a teacher, % 

cupio mS ease clemcntem (Cat. i. desire to be merciful. [But regu* 
iavly, cupio ease clemens (see § 271. a).] 

C, Verbs o( fibrrmtting take either the Subjunctive or the Infinitive. 
Petior takes regularly the liij^itive with Subject Accusative; so often 
ala«. Thus,— ^ 

permuiit ut partes faceret (l.)ef). ii. 366), permitted him to make divisions. 
concedantlit honi viri fuerini (l.aeHus 18), let tk ^0 allow them to have 
been gooS men. 

nullo ae implicari negdtio passus e« 
entangled in no business. 
vinum importari nun sinunt (B. (h 
imported. 

d. Verbs of determining, decreeing, resolving, bargaining, take eitlfer 
the Subjunctive or the Infinitive : as, - 

constituerant ut 1 .. IVstia quereretur (Sail. Cat. 43), they had determined 
that Lucius liestut should complain. 
proelid supersedere staluit (Ii. li. ii. 8), he determined to refuse battle. 
de bunis regis <juae reddi censuernnt (I jv. ii. 5), dbout the king's goods, 

' whit h they had decreed should be restored. 

decernit ut cdnsules deiectum habeant (Sail. <^at. 34), decrees that the con- 
suls shall hold a leiy. 

edietd 11$ quis iniussu pugnaret (Liv. v. ly), having commanded that none 
should fight without orders. 

picto ttl vicldrein res sequerStur (id. xxviii. 21), having bargained that 
the property should belong to the victor. 

Note — Different verbs of these classes with the same meaning vary in their 
ironatruction. For verbs of bargaining with the Gerundive, see 294. d. 

Note a.— Verbs of decreeing voting often take the Infinitive of the Second 

Periphraatift conjugation : as, — 

Regulus captivGs reddendds [esse] ndn censuit (Off. i. 39), Regulm voted 
that die captives should not he returned. [He said, in giving his for- 
mal ofHuion : capUvi ndn roddendl aunt.] 

0, i, Vtihs of casstiim and effort take the Subjunctive with ut. But 
oducur, Ipy, commouly takes tkt complementary Infinitive. Thus, 

eiti «l quam pifimum iitieUe|^m (Fam. xiii. 10), let me know as soon m 
pmtM (take Cite that 1 «t^ uudectlatid). 


t Cpg- 3)» be suffered ^himself to be 
they do not allow ivine tir by 



fan.] 


SMbstantive Ckuats Ptajfiisg* 


Ik 


dant opeiara vi habeant (Sail. CaiU4i>><^/ <t<iM 

a||iMAdon that, 

impelUre ut Caesar nominaretur <id. 49), them to M 

(that Ca?sar should be named). 
si tr&nsire conarentur (B. G. i. 8), if "itk^ 

Note 1.— Cdnor 0I dlso occurs (as mlror si, eK, $ 333, 

♦.Rem.'). ' 

Note a. — ut ne occurs occasionayir *»iih verbs^^^j 
n*7):as.— 


4 

fsar:: 


xautjon and effort (cf 


cura ct provide ut nSquid ci desit (Atl. ii. 3), tahe eare on / see that he taUs 
nothings 


2. Verbs denoting an effort to hinder either (i) a aSubjunciivc 
clause with qudminua or n6, or (2) the infinitive: as, — 

non detenret sapientem mors quominns . . . ( ruse. i. 91), death does not 
prei>ent the loUliiioan from^ etc. ^ 

ne facerem iinpedivtt(I)c Fat. v)y pre 7 >entfd me ffom Uotng. 
obstitisti na transire copiac iio^ni (Verr. v. 5), you opposed the passage 
of the troops (opposed lro(»ps should cross), 

prohibet aceSdere (Cicc, 46),jBPvw/j: him from approaihing (to approach). 

Note. — For verbs of htnderwg negatived {not to hinder), see } 332. 

f. Verbs of fearing takt the Subjunctive,* with nB affirmative and 
ii§ ii6n or ut negative. I’hus, — 

timeo ne Verres fecerit (Veri. v. j), I fear that Ferres has done^ etc. 
ne animum offeiideret vcrchatur (B. G. i. 19), he feated that he should 
hurt the feelings, etc. 

orator ineluo ne languescat senectute (Cat. Major 28), / fear the orator 
grows feeble from old age. 

vereor at tibi pussini concedere (He G* i- 3,S)* ^ d cannot 

grant you. 

baud sane periculum esi ne non mortem optandam putei (Tus. v. 118), 
there is no danger that he will not think death desirable. 

Note. — In this use nS is commonly to be tramslated by ivto/ or / tj/, Ut 
u6n by that not. 

Kemark. — 'Fhe panicle ut is often omitted with some verbs of the above 
classes. So generally after verbs of wishing, necessity, permission; after dic, 
fao, and frequently in Indirect Discourse after verbs of eammandu^ and the 
like. Thus.— 

volo ames (Att. ii. 10). I xvish you to lave, etc. 
me ipsum am« oportet (Kin. ii. 85), you ought to low mo* 


t With verbs of Fearing the subjunctive with n§ is hortatory In origin ; tlxueOt^ 
aooldat is literally / frar, Ut it mot happen* Hie safa^uncUr# with Ut may have 
been either hortatory or deliberative,—/ fear, lei it Ifoar; km mcffi 

itke^emf ml ki^dWiU hempen, kdiftarU will mol. 
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dii%as (Att. 
die iell hm to 

MlAthea vocat, clissci|| apteiit socii {Mn. iv. 289), he calls Mnestheus 
[and orders that] his comrades should make ready the fleet (cf. 

* ’ A ' 

Note. — Similarly n&is omHKl after cave in Prohibitions (cf. $ 269. a). 

g. With any verbs of the above classes the poets may use the Infini- 
tive instead of an object clause : as. — 


horlaiimr fari (.Kn. ii. 74), we urge [him] to speak. 
nc quaere doceri (id. vi. 614), seek not to be told. 
temptat praevertere (id. i. 721), she attempts to turn, etc. 


h. A Substantive clause of Purpose used as the object of a verb be- 
comes the subject when that verb is put in the Passive. Thus, — 

iniperatum cst ut iter facerent, it 7 vas ordered that they should march, 
permissum est ut irent, permission was given that they should go. 
miht persuadetur ut exeam, I am persuaded to go out (it is persuaded to 
me). '■ 

I. The imp(‘rsonals licet and oportet take as subject either a 
Substantive clause of Purpose, or an Infinitive with or without subject* 
accusative. 'I'luis, — 

lu et me ire, it is allowed me to go. 

queramur licet ((\ec. 41), we are allowed to complain. 

aint cnim oportet (Tus. i. 12), they must exist. ^ 

Nf»TE I. — The Subjunctive with oportet omits ut, except m later writers 
(sec § 331. f. Kcni,). 

NfiTK a. — JLilcet may take the Subjunctive, usually without Ut, to denote con- 
cession (see 313. ^). 

Note 3. — Idcet may take (i) the Subjunctive; (2) the Simple Infinitive; 
(3) the Infinitive with Subject Accusative; or (4) the Dative and the Infinitive. 
Th^. / go is licet earn, licet Ire. licet m6 ire, or licet miht Ire. 


3. Clauses of Result. 

Note, — Clauses of Result may be used substantively (1) as the object of 
lacl5, etc. 333) ; (3) a.s the subject of these same verbs in the passive, as well 
as of other verbs and verbal phrases ({ 333. a, d ) ; (3) in apposition with another 
substantive, or as predicate nominative, etc. (see { 33a. /)• 


I In all these cases the clause is not strictly subject or object The mam verb 
origtnaHy conveyed a meaning complete in itself, and the result clause was morely 
appended. This is seen by the {mptent use of ita and the like with the main verb 
nocSiilt ut, etc.). In like manner purpose clauses are only apparenliy subject 
ar object of the verb with which they are ooniiecteci. 
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332. Substantive Clauses of Result with ut (negative 
ut n5n) are used as the object of.;?Perbs ienotiog the 
accomplishment of an effort} 

Such are especially fucid and its C 0 ttijia^ind 6 (effl' 3 i 6 ,c 6 iifici 5 ,etc.)* 
Thus, — 

efhciam ut inteilegMis (Cluent 7), / ivv'i m tkiyou t. mtrr stand (lit. effect 
that you, etc.), [So, faciam ut intellegatis (id. <>) ] 
commeatus ut portarf possent efficicbat (B. G. ii. 5), ruade tt possible that 
supplier could be broiij^/it. 

quae liberta" ut laetior esset regm supenna tererat (Tjv, it, l), the at^o- 
fiance 0/ the last hud made this liberty more n eleome. 
evincunt instando ut litterae darentur (id. ,|), by imisftni: they g-aiu their 
pointy — that letters should be si ut. [ I Icn* evinrutii -■ etHciunt.J 

a. Substantive Clauses of Result are used as the Subject of the 
following : — 

1 . Of passive verbs denoting the m tomplishttinti of an effort: as, — 

irapetratum cst ut in senatu reciiarentur (liUerat) (H » j. i), ihev sue- 
ceeded tn having the letter read in the senate pi was broa^ht about 
that, etc.). 

2 . Of Impersonals meaning // /tappens^ it remains^ it Jollowsy it is 
nen'ssary^ it is addett} and the like : a.s, - 

accidit ut e«set Inna plena (B. G. iv. 29), it happened to he full moon (it 
happiiied that it was, etc.). (Here ut rsaet is sul>jett of aceidit.] 
rcViqiium est quarla viitiis ut sit ipsa fiugalita.'t (fus. I), Hi. 17), a 
remains that the fourth viituc is thrift, (So al.so restat.] 
sequitur ut do<?eam {N, I). ii, 81), the next thin^ ts to show (it follows 
that I should .show). 

Note. — In pwtry the infinitive sometimes occurs. 

3. Of eat in the sense of if is ilu fact that^ etc. (mostly poetic): as, 
est ut vird vir latiu.'* ordinet arbusta (Hor. Od. Ui. i. 9), tt ts the Joit that 

one man plants kts inncyards in wider row.% than another, 

b, A result clatise, with or without ut, frequently follows quain, 
after a comparative (but sec § 336. r, note 2): as, — 

perpessus est omnia potiu-s qiiam indic&ret (Tu»c.ii. 52) he endured all 
rather than betray^ etc. 


1 Verbs and phrases takini? an ut*<-lawse of n^sult as subject or object ‘lit 
accddlt, accidit. additur, altera est rOe, commltto, consequor, con* 
tingit, efBcid, fevenlt, facio. fit, flen potest, fore, impetrd. 

est, mds est, mtizius est. necesse est. prope eet, rectum est, reUn* 
quitur, retiqutun est. restat, tanti est, tantuM^allsst, and a few ottea 

2 See the impersonal in the U»t above. 
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clause, with or without ut, is often used elliptically, in 
exciatiiltory questions. The question may be introduced by the inter- 
rogative -ne. Thus, — 

qaamquam quid loquor? te ut ulla res frangat (Cat. i. 22), yet why do 1 
speak ? [the idea] that anything should bend you / 

cgone ut te interp^lem (Tusc. ii. 42), 7 vhat, / interrupt you? 

ego te videre noluSirtm (Q. Fr. i. 3), / umvilling to see you? 

Rkmakk. — The Infinitive, in exclamations (§ 274), usually refers to something 
actually occurring ; the Subjunctive, to something contemplated. 

d. The phrase tantiim abeat, ii is so far [from being the case], 
regularly takes two clauses of result without: one is substantive^ 
subject of abest; the other is adverbial^ correlative with tantum. 
Thus,— 

tantum abest ut nostra miremur, ut usque eo difficiles ac morosi simus, ut 
nobis non satiafaclat ipse Demosthenes (Or. 104), so Jar from admir- 
ing my oivn works^ I am dijfuult and captious to that degree^ that not 
Demosthenes himself satisfies me. [Hero the first ut*clausc is the sub- 
ject of abeat (§ 332. //); the sec<uid, a result clau.se, after tantum 
(§ 3*9) J *hc third, after usq**^ eo.] 

e. The exj^rcssions facere ut, committere ut with the subjunctive, 

often form a periphrasis for the simiile verb; as, — 

« 

invitus feci ut Maminiuin e senatu eieerem (Cat. 'St a). 42), it was with 
reluctance that / CApellcd Fla mini us from the senate* 

Note, —W ith this may be compared fore ut for the future infinitive a88./). 

y*. Rarely, a thought or an idea is considered as a result, and is 
expressed by the subjunctive with ut instead of the accu.sative and in- 
finitive (§ 336. I ) . In this case a demonstrative usually precedes ; as, — 

praeclarum tllud cst, ut oo» . . . amemua (Tusc, iii. 73), this is a noble 
thing, that we should hwe, etc. 

verisimile non cst ut ille anteponerei (Verres iv. 1 1), it is not likely that 
he preferred* 

g, A Relative clause of Result with quin is used after verbs or other 
expressions of hindertHg and the like when these are negatived. Thus, 

facere non possum quin . . . (Att xii 27), / cannot azmd, etc. 

H^ihil praetermisi quin Bcribain . • • (Q. F. iii. 3), I have left nothing undom 
to write* 

ut nulla re impedlrer quin (Att hr. 2), that /might he hindered ly nothing 
from, ele. 

non humana ulfa neqne divina obstant quin (Sail. £p. Mith. 17)^ n$ 
human or divine taws prevent, hut tnat^ etc. 
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Note i. — The negative may be expressed (a& in the examples above) or mmAf 
implied (as in quia Impedit quia earn, nobody.^ Am 4 ers ftse 

goingf). 

Remark. — This usage is found espeoia’ly with the phrase n5n dubit5, / d» 
not doubts and similar expressions : as, — 

non dabitabat quin ei crederemna (Att. vi. 2), km did not doubt that m 
belitved him. 

illud cave dubites quin cgv) omnia faciam CFam. v. 70), do not doubt that 
I ivilt do all, 

quis ignorat quin (Flacc. 64), who r iptot &nt that, etc.? 
neque ambigitur quin Brutus pessimu publics id facturua fui^rit si prio- 
rum regum alicui rcgruAi extt>rsissi.t (Liv. li O, nor is there any t^un- 
Hen that Brutus, if he had 'top-esfed the kint^Jom from any one of tht 
.former hings^ would have done it with the wotsf results to the state. 
[Direct statement : fecisaet.] 

Note 2. — N6n dubitd, in the sense of I do not heutate, commonly takes the 
Infinitive, but sometimes quin with the subjun'-.tive. Thur., - 

ncc duhitare iilum appellare sapientem (Laelius i), and not to hesitate to 
call him a sage. 

dubitandum non existimnvit quin proftcisceretur (BO ii. 2), he did not 
think he ought to hesitate to set out, 

h. Some verbs and expressions may be used either as verbs of 
saying or as verbs of commanding^ effecting, and the like, 'These 
take as their object either a Substantive clause of Purpose or Result 
or an Infinitive with subject accusative, according to the sense. 
Thus, — 

sequitur ilicd esse cansas immutabil^ (Fat. 28), it foUoxvs directly that 
there are unalterable causes. [Result clause, the regular construction 
with sequor when used of a logical se({uencc.] 
laudem sapientiae statuu esse iruxirnam (Div. v. 13), / hold that the glory 
of wisdom is the greatest. 

statuunt ut decern milia hominum mitiantur (B. G. vii. 21), they resohe 
that loflcso men shall be sent. [ Purpose clause, cf. § 331. </ ] 
res ipsa monebat tern pus ease (Att. x. 8), the thing itself warned that it 
was time. [Cf. monere ut, warn to do something^] 
fac mihi ease persu&sum (N. I), h 75), suppose that T am persuaded af 
that. [Cf. iaoere ut, accomplish thati\ ^ 

hoc volunt persuadere, 11611 interire aiiimos (B, G. vi 13), khey wish ta 
convince that souls do not perish, " "||f 

huic persuadet uti ad hostes transeat (B. G. iii, 18), persuades ktnt to 
pass over to the enemy. 

KOTB.— The infinitive widi subject accusative in this eonstnieflou li Indheet 
Discourse, and is to be distinguished from the simple inWdve 
with these* veite instead of a 
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4. Xndioative with Quod, 

333. A peculiar form of Substantive Clause consists of 
quod^causal with the Indicative. 

The clause in the Indicative with quod is used when 
the statement is regarded as a fact: as, — 

alterum est vitium, quod quidam niniis magnum studium cdnferunt (Off. 
i. 19),»V ii another fault that some bestow too much zealy etc. [Here ut 
couferant could be used, meaning that some should bestow; or the 
accusative and infinitive, meaning to bestow (abstractly); quod makes 
it a fact Uiat men do bestow, etc.] ^ 

inter inaniinum et animal hoc maxime interest, quod animal agit aliquid 
(Ac. ii. 37), this is the chief difference^ etc., that an animal aims ai 
something. 

quod rediit no!)is mirabile videtur (Of. iii. in), that he (Regulus) returned 
seems wonderful to us. 

vetus illud Catdnis adniodutn scttum est, qui rairari se aiebat quod n5u 
rideret Imruspex haruspicein cum vidisset (J>iv. ii. 51), V/i an old 
and shrtiod saying of CatOy that he wondered a soothsayer did not laugh 
when he looked another in the fate. [Here rideret is in the subjunc* 
tive as being a subordinate clause of intlireid disct>urse: see § 336.] 

Note. — TJke other substantive clauses, the clause with quod may be used 
as subject, as object, as a{)]H)sitive, etc., but it is commonly either the subject or 
in apposition with the subject. 

a. In colloquial htnguage, the clause with quod sometimes appears 
as an accusative of specification^ corresponding to thte English whereas 
(cb § 326. a) T as, — 

quod de domo scrlbis (Fam. xiv. 2), as to what you write of the house. 

quod mihi dc nostro statu gratulans, minime nuramur te tuis praecliiris 
operUms iaetari (Alt. i, 5), as to your congratu/ati ng me on our con^ 
ditioHy no wonder you are pleased with your 07 vn nob/e ivorks. 

b. Verbs of ami the expression of feeling take either quod, 
quia (Causiil), or the accusative and infinitive (indirect Discourse) 
as. — 

quod aoribk . . . gaudeo ((). F. iii. 1 ), I am glad that you write. 

facto Ulientcr quod earn non possum praelerirc (I.eg. i. 63), I am glad that 
/ cannot pass it by. 

quae petfecta ease vehementer laetor (Rose. A. 136), / greatiy rejoice 
that this is finished. * 

Remark. MIror and similar expressions are sometimes followed by a clause 
with Thil is apparently substantive, but really protasis (cf. ^ 331. e. 1. note x)« 
Tbui,— 


I CC the Greek heatfUCm oL 
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miror «l qaemquam anuctuxi h’tbiKe poinii (Ladl. 54). / if At tmM 

tver have a friend, [Originally, IJ ikt$ L se, / ^ndrr at it,} 

5, Indiroct Qitestioii»» 

NOTii.— ‘An Indirect Question is any &€nt*.;nre or clause which is introduced 
by an Interrogative word (pronoun, adverb. eU..>, and which is itself th- subject or 
object of a verb, or dcfiends on any evjKcssior imply ing uncertainty or doulit. tn 
grammatical form, exciamaiory sentences are not distinguished fiom tnitrrognttm 
(see the third example below). 

334* An Indirect Question takes its verb in the Sub- 
junctive: as, — ^ 

quid ipse sentiam exponam (Div^ i. 10). / wiil explain what f think 
[Direct: quid sen tib?] j 

id posfieine fieri cbnsuluit (id. 32),//^' comulled 'wheth*r it could 6 t done-. 
[Direct: poiestno?] 

qoam ids audax onmos intellcgere p<»tuerunt (Rose. Am. 87). all could 
understand how hold you are. [Direct : quam ea audax !J 
doleam necne doleam nihil iutcicst (d'usc. ii. 2<)). it is of no account 
whether / suffer or not. [Doulde <iuc»tion.] 
rogat me quid sentiam, he asks me what / think, [Cf. rogai me senien- 
tiam. he asks me my opinion.} 

hoc dubium est, uter nostrum sit vcrecundior (Acadcni. ii. 126), this is 
doubtful^ which of us hvo is th* more modest. 
incerti quaienus Voleni exerceret victoiiain (Liv. ii. 55), uncertain how 
far Vedero would push victory, [As if, dubiianfces quaienus, etc.] 

Note. — An Indirect Question maybe the subject of a vnb (as in the fourth 
example), the direct object (as in the first), the .secondary object (as in the fifth), 
an apposUivc (as in the sixth). 

The use of lenses in Indirect Question is illustrated by 
the following examples : — 

dic5 quid faciam, / tell you what / am doing, 
dico quid facturus sim, / tell you what / will do, 

dico quid feccrim, I tell you what / did {have done^ was doing, had done), 
dixi quid faccrem, ! told you lohat / was doing. 
dixi quid fecissem, / told you what / had done. 

dixi quid facturus essem, / told you what / would do (waa going to do), 
dixi quid facturus fuerim, / told you what / would have done, ^ 

a. Indirect Questions referring to future time take the subjunedve of 
the First Periphrastic conjugation: a%— 

prospeto qui concursus foturi sint (Div. In Gee.), / foresee what throngs 
there soill he [Diregt : qni erunt?] 

quid sit futurum eras, fuge quaerere (Hor. Od. i 9), forbear to ask salol 
wiU he on (hi mfirrout, [Direct: quid erit or Mtoum 
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NOTB.— Thl» periphrastic future avoida the ambigui^ which would be caused 
by using the present subjunctive to refer to future time in such clauses. 

h. The Deliberative Subjunctive (see § 268 and examples) remains 
unchanged in an Indirect (Question, except sometimes in tense : as,— 
[quaeritur] utnun Carthago diruatur, ar Carthaginiensibus redd&tur 
(De Inv, i. 17), fthe question »] shah Carthage he destroyed, or re- 
stored to the Carthaginians. 

ncc qulsqoam satis certum habet, quid aut speret aut timeat (Liv xxii. 
7), nor is any one welt assured what he shall hope or fear. [Here the 
future participle with ait could not he used ] 
incerto quid peierent aut vltftrent (Liv. xxviii. 36), since it was doubtfu. 
(a -)( ahs.) what they should seek or shun. 

r In colloquial usage and In poetry the subject of an Indirect Ques- 
tion is often attracted inb/ the main clause as object {accusatwt of 
anticipation)', as,— 

nosti M&rcellum quam tardus sit (Fam. viii. 10), you know how slew 
Afarcellus is. [For n&sti quam tardus sit Marcellas. Cf. / know 
thee who thou art.) 

Cf. potestnc igitur e&rum rSrum quare futurae sint ulla cssc praesensio (Div. 
h. 1 5),rrt« there then, any foreknowledge as to those things, why they 
wiU occur f [A similar use of the objective genitive.] 

HlEMARK.— In some cases the Object of anticipation becomes Subject by a 
cUangt' ol x>oue, and an apiurcnl mixture of relative and interrogative construction 
la the result: as, — 

quidam saepe in parva pccunia perspiciuntur quam sint levcs (Lsel. 63);^ 
is open seen, in a trifling matter of money, hdw unprincipled some 
people are (some people are often seen through, how unprincipled they 
arc). 

quemadmodum rompeium oppugnarent a me indicati sunt (I/Cg. Ag, i. 5), 
it has been shoxon by me in what way they attacked Pompey (they have 
been shown by me, how they attack^). * 

d Indirect Questions often take the Indicative in early Latin and in 
poetry: as,— 

non reputat quid laboris eat ( Plaut. Am, 1 72), he does not consider what a 
task it is. 

vincam qub in agro conscrl oporiei sic observato (Cato R. R. 6), im 
what soii a vineyard skosdd be set you must observe thus. 

$. A few interrogative expressions arc used parenthetically In ah 
Indefinite sense and do not take a subjunctive. Such are — 

nescio quis (and kindred fom«), / know not vdio, someboefy or other, eto 
tnirum (ftlmiritm} quam, man/ellousfy (marvellous how), 
ttnrum qtii»ttkai» kremendousfy (marvdlous hovrinuch). 
immimtt quantom, mombrously (moastroQt how much). 
ii»i quam, immosssefy. viddi qaasn, essdrmous^. 
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£zany>le8arc:~ 

qiii IsUm Iie 8 d 5 qiuuEii Indolentlam mSguopere Undaiit (Tus. lii. t:&), wk^ 
greaify txtol ikai frtedam from pain^ wkAtgver tkai is* 
mimxD quantam profoit fUv. iL i), if keipifd proJipomfy. 

It* ueacift qu& contigi«e ftrfaitror (fatn xv. i ^ fkhik ii kappomd 
so iy somi fatality or other* 

nam snot valctt quam pauoos babet (Fam. xi. i he has umommonl^ 

feia of his non. 

aSne quam *'Um {javlsiis (id.), I was immemeh filatL 

vino ct lucernis Medus acinaces quu.uua* discrq'it (Har. CM i. 27. 

5), is monstromfy at variance* 

/• An indirect question is occasionally introduced by at in the sense 
of whether (like #/ln English, cf. § 333. h* Rem.) .• as, — 

circumfunduatur hostes si qucm adituni r^perire posseiit (B. (jl. vi. 37), 
the enemy four round [to see] tf they ean find tntrunte, 
visam sE donii esi (Ter. lleaut. 1 18), I mlt go see if he is at home^ 

No'l^—* Tltis is strictly a Protasis, but usually no Apodosis is thought of, and 
the clause is virtually an Indirect Question. 

g* Forslt, foraitan, forsan, fortssse, fortasae an, perhafs* are 
often followed by the Subjunctive: as,-~ 

forsitan qnaerAtis qui iste terror sit (Rose. Am. 2), you may perhaps in* 
quire what this alarm is* 

< NOT£.«— Hie Subjunctive Clause in this case was originally an Indirect Ques- 
tion. 'I'hus, tt would k* a chance whether* etc. Fortasse vc also followed by the 
Infinitive witit Subject Accusative in Piuutus. 


nt.-lNDIRECT DISCOURSE. 

Ji|CTl.«*The use of the Accusative and Infinitive in Indirect Discourse 
iyratto ohliqua) is a comparatively lute form of speech, developed in the Latin 
and Greek only, and perhaps sepaiatdy in each of them. It is wliolly wanting in 
Sanskrit and Zend, but some forms like It have grown up in English and German. 

The essential character of lndirc;ct Discourse is, that the language of some other 
person than Ute writer or speaker is compressed into a kind of Substantive Oause, 
the verb of the main clause becoming Infinitive, while modifying clauses, as well 
as all hortatory forms of speech, lake tbe ftiib|unctive. Tlie person of the verb is 
necessarily conformed to the new relation of persons. 

The QOttstrucdoii of the Indirea Discounie, however, it not limited to reports^ 
of the languafe of some person other than the iqieaker ; It may be used to express 
what any one--* whether the ^xsaker or some one else— 519X, thinks ^esis perceives* 
whenewtr that which is send* tkonghi* or perceived is capable of toeing expressed to 
the form ^ a complete sentence. For anything that can be said* etc., can also he 
indirectly as wett as^directly. 

The use of the Infinitive to the main danse undoubtooty oomet from Its use as 
a eauferm to complete w modify the action expressed hy dm verb of 
aadiuotoeettofeto. Tlds dbjod to time canm to tm iqpuded as, aad to lis^ 
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to all intents became, the subject of the infinitive. A transition state is found in 
Sanskrit, which, though it has no indirect discourse proper, yet allows an indirect 
predication after verbs of saying and the like, by means of a predicative apposition, 
in such expressions as, " The maids told the king [that] his daughter [was] bereft 
of her senses." 

The simple form of indirect statement with the accusative and infinitive was 
afterwards amplified by introducing dependent or modifying clauses ; and in Latin it 
became a common construction, and could be used to report whole speeches, etc., 
which in other languages would have the direct form. (Compare the style of 
reporting speeches in English, where only the person and tense are changed, as 
is also occasionally the case in Sanskrit.) 

The use of the Subjnnt'tive in dependent clauses in Indirect Discourse probably 
came from legaiding Iht; statiMiienls contained in them as not absolutely true, l)ut 
as touditumed upon the trustworthiness of the original speaker; that is, as Apodosis 
with an implied Protasis (// we may believe the speaker, ox the like). So the French 
conditional is often equivalent to “ it is said ’’ : as, ainsi il auratt h pen pris doubli, 
“it is said to have nearly doubled," lit. “would hava^^oubled," i.e. if we should 
believe the report. Cf. in Oerinan, Kr soil hank setn, " he is said to be sick," lit. 
** he ought to be sick, unless the story is false." ^ 

'I'he Subjunctive standing for hort.alory forms of speech in Indirect Discourse 
is simply the usual hortatory subjunctive, with only a change of person abd tense 
(if necessary), as in the reporters style, and in Sanskrit. 

335. A Direct Quotaticdi gives the exact words of the 
original speaker or writer. 

An Indirect Ouotation adapts the words of the speaker 
or writer to the construction of the sentence in which they 
are quoted. 

Kemark. — The term iNOiRKrT Discourse {oratid obCiqua) is used in two 
senses. In the wider sense it includes all clauses — of whatever kind — which 
express the words or thought of any |>erson tndtreitly ; that is, in a form different 
from that in which the person sai<l the words or conceived the thought. In the 
narrower sense tlie team Indirect Discourse is restricted to those cases in \mich 
some complete propontion i', cite«l m the form of an Indirect Quotation, which may 
be extended to a narrative or an address of any lengtti, as in the speeches reported 
by Coesar and Livy. In this book the term is used in the restricted senseT. 


I. Formal Inoirect Discourse. 

336. I. Verbs and other expressions of knowing, think- 
ing, telling, perceiving} govern the Indir^^Discourse. 


1 Such are: (t) knowing, aciO, c^gnOsed, compertum habed, etc.; 
(a) thmkisnr^ putA, axlsUmfl, arbitror, etc.; (3) died, nantSd, 

rafarb. polbeaor. cartl5rem faolO, etc.; ( 4 ) perctMm^, aan- 

m, eompari5, andlA, etc. So In general any word that denotes 

fhoiM^ or mental and vtsant jwiceplioa or dmir cmreiskm may mem the 
latHnat iJHiiBaitiiau 
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2. In the Indirect Discourse the main ciause of a De- 
claratory Sentence is put in the Infinitive with Subject 
Accusative. All Subordinate clauses take the SubjutiC'^ 
live. Thus, — 

mS liber&tam [mm] de metu (Tusc. ii. / trmt / hnn htm 
freed frem fea*-, 

[dteit] ewe n&unull 5 £> quorum auctorit^ plurimutr valoui (i, i. 17), 
ke says there are s&me^ itdtose influence most /?<** ,///>. [In direct dis- 
course: suni i]i 5 iinuIH . . . valet.] 
aisi iftrasset, scclus ae faeturiim [esse] arl>itra 1 > 5 tur (V*ri.ii. 1 

iheu^ht he should incur twless he sh mid tuhe the oath, [Direct : 

nisi ifirftver5« faciam.] 

Stoici negant qoidquam [esse] iKmuni, ni^i qiiorl honestutn sit (Kin. ii» 
6S), the SUncs usse0 that nothing n (nd t>ut whot is rij*ht, [ rhe verb 
negd is used in prefereujje to dico with a 

Note i. — In the statement of all specv h or thought, thi- Roman’i tended to use 
the Indirect Discourse, etc., with verbs of the clusst s m* uOuned, but; inquam, 
.satd/ (etc.), is appropriated to the Direit Discoiin.e ex> a'pt in poetry. 

Note a. — The verb of stij'iny, etc., is often not expiessed, but implied in some 
word or in the general diift of the seiitenco: as, — 

ednsulis alterius n 5 nieri in visum civitiili fuit: nimium Tartjuinios regno 
adau^se; initiurn S Prisco factum; leguasse dcin Ser. 'I'liUium, etc. 
(Liv. ii 2), the name v/ the other consul was haleful to the state i the 
Tarquins (tliey thought) had become too muih aicusiomed to royal 
power t etc. [Here invisum implies a thought, and this thought is 
added in the Indirect UUvroiuse.] 

orantes ut orhibua saltern — iaiu eniiu akgros deplor&ioH esse — opem 
senatus ferret (I Jv. xvi, spraying that the senate would at least bring 

aid to the cities — for the fietJs [they saidl were already given up as 
lost. 

^OTfi 3.— Verbs of promising, hoping, expecting, threatening, swearing, and 
the like* regularly take the construction of indirect Discourse (see ^ 33a/ and 
note). 

1 . Bubject AocunaUve. 

0. f. The Subject of the Infinitive in Indirect Dlncoursc must regu- 
larly be expressed, even if it is wanting in the direct : as, — ^ 

orator sum, /jpi an os ator ; dkit emt uratorem, d/ ruryr he is an orator. 
Note. subject is often omitted, if easily understood ; as,-— 
fgndaoera hnprndentiae dixit (B. G. iv. 27), he said he pardoned tkoie 
rashness, 

fo^vi pervcfibicntnc Agrigentum: ^It |MKrfilpm (Very. K «7>, / 
isshed whether they (the cartaitit) had coma 0 Agiigmtumf ha aiph 
marad that ^ had. 
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RekaU-* After a i«Iative, or quam </^), if the verb would be the same 
as that of the main clause, it is usually omitted, and its subject is attracted into 
the accusative: as,-- 

te suspicor dsdem lebus quibus mftipsnm commoveii (Cat. Maj. i), / tm* 
peci that you are disturbed fy the same things as /. 

2 . When the verb of sayings etc., becomes passive^ the construction 
may be cither Personal or Impersonal. 

Note t.— For rules in regard to the choice between these constructions, and 
for examples, see § 330. a-rf. 

Note a. — An Indirect Narrative begun in the personal construction may be 
continued with the Infinitive and Accusative. 

2. Subordinate Clauaes. 

b, A subordinate clause merely explanatory or containing statements 
which arc regarded as true independently of the quotation, takes the 
Indicative: as,— 

quis neget haec omnia quae vidimus deorum potestate administrari (Cit 
iii. 21 ), who can deny that aU these things we see are rtded by the pawef^ 
of die gods? ^ 

cuius ingenio putabat ea quae gesserat posse celebran(Arch. 2o\hy whose 
genius he thought that those deeds which he had done could be celebrated, 
[Here the fact expressed by quae gesserat, though not explanatory, is 
to be true without regard to the quotation: quae gessisset would 
mean, w'hat Marius ilaimedXo have done.] 

Note. — It often depends merely upon the feeling of the writer wliether he shall 
use the Indicative or Subjunctive in such clauses (cf. §§ 34o~342). 

c. Clauses introduced by a relative which is equivalent to a demon- 
strative with a conjunction are not properly subordinate, and hence 
take the Accusative and Infinitive in Indirect Discourse (see § 180./*) ; 
-W,— 

Marcellus requistvisse dicitur Archimedem ilium, quern cum audisset inter* 
factum permoleste tulisse (Ver. iv. 131), Marcellus is saiebto have 
sought for Archimedes, and when he heard that he was slain^ to have 
been greatly distressed. 

tmuinquenique nostiuni cciisent philcMophi mundi esse partem, ex quO 
et ex eil] illud natura ednsequi (Fin. iii. 64), the phiiowphers say 
that each one of us is a fart oj the universe, front which this natudalfy 
foUtym* 

Nonm I*— Really subordinate clauses occasionally take this construcdoii : 

quemadniO^Rm si non dedatur obses pro rupto a§ foedus habituraia, sic 
deditam tnviolatam ad suds remissurmn (l.iv. ii. 13), [he says] as in 
ease the hostage is mt given up he shall consider the trea^ as brokem^ to 
ifgb&m itp hi wilt return her unharmed to her friends. 
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Note a*— » Tti® infinitive construction is reguiariy ctmtinue^ ofier a 
with quam ; 

addit sc priu# occtsam iri ah co qnain me iriotatuai ir? (Att, ii. 30 >, k$ 
adds ihiit ke kimstif mii de kUUJ hy kim^ f skali be nyursd. 

Notk 3. — The Subjunctive with or without ut ^dso occurs with quam tsett«r^» 

d. A subordinate clause in the Indirect Discourse oecasiunally takes 
the Indicative when the /aJ is emphasized ; as, — 

iactam cius hustis ficriculnm . . . cum, ('imhri? ef Tei;t^>im . * . pulsis, non 
mindrem laudem exercilur^ ^juum ip^e iinjH'rator merit us videb&tnr 
(B. G, i. 40), fkat a trial oj tkt% tntmy had been mad%. when, 

Ike army seemed^ etc. 

3. Tenses of the Infinitive. 

830* A. The Present, the Perfect, or the Future In 
finitive is used in Indirect Discourse, accordinj; as the 
time indicated is present, past, or future with reference to 
the verb of saying, etc., by which the Indirect Discourse 
is introduced. Th us, — 

cdo. Jam fatting.- ^ 3 1 {:<!} 

\ K cecidissej *' { *' -n-a^ fatting, 

f I ke said > Jett, had f alien, 

cecidero, I shall ] dicit ^orc ul ccciderit frarc J. he wy$ he shall have fallen, 
have fallen > dixit fore ut cctidissct [rare j, <0- laid he should hav^ fallen. 

Note i. — All varieties of past time .ire usually cxprrssed in Indirect Diseouraw 
by the F^srfect Infinitive, which m^y *tand for the Imperfect, the IVrleet, oi the 
Pluperfect Indicative of the Direct. Bui sometimes continued or repeated action 
in past time is expressed by the Present Infinitive, which in such cases stands for 
the Imperfi^ Indicative of the Direct Discourse, and is often called the imperfeet S' 
Infnittve (so regularly aftcrmeminfl: nuts,— 

tc metnini dicere, / remember that you said. [ I lire ct : dicfibl«. ] 

Note a.— For various ways of expressing the Future Infinitive, see 1 147. ^ 

4. Tenses of the Subjunctive. 

336. B. The tenses of the Subjunctive in Indirect Dis- 
course follow the rule for the Sequence of Tenses (§ 28(5)* 
They depend for their sequence on the ytati of sayii^, : 
by which the Indirect Discourse is introduced. 


cecidi, I fdl > 

ccciderain, I had fallen > ° 
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Thus in the sentence, dZzit aS Rdmam itilrum ut qdnaulem 
vidSret, he said he should go to Rome in order that he might see the 
consul, vlderet follows the sequence of dixit without regard to the 
Future Infinitive, itdrum [esse], on which it directly depends. 

Note t. — This rule applies not only to the subjunctive in subordinate clauses 
in indirect discourse, but also to that which stands tor the imperative, etc, (see ex- 
amples in } 339), and to that in questions ($ 338). 

Note 2, — A subjunctive depending on a Perfect Infinitive is commonly in 
the Imfierfcct or Pluperfect, even if the verb of saying, etc,^ is in a primary tense 
(cf. §2871), Thus,— 

Tarquinium dixissc ferunt turn exsulantem se intcllcxisse quos fidos amicos 
habuisset (Lad. 53)* tdl us that Tar quin said that then in his exile 

he had found out what faithful friends he had had, [Here the mam 
verb of saying, ferunt, \s primary, but the time is carried back by 
dixisse and intellexisse, and the sequence then becomes secondary.] 

tantum prdfccissc vidcinur ut a (Iraecis nc verhorum quidem copia vince- 
remua (Nat. I), i. 8), we seem to have advanced so far that even in 
fulness of xvords we are not surpassed by the Greeks. 

a. The Pre.sent and Perfect Subjunctive are often used in dependent 
clauses of the Iiulircct I )iscourse even when the verb of saying, etc., is 
in a secondary tense : as, — 

dicchant . . . totidem Nervios (polliccri) qui longissime absint (B. G. H. 4 ), 
they said that the Ncrmi, who live farthest ojf, promised as many. 

Note i. — This cfinslrurtion comes from the tendency of langua^ lo refer all 
time in nanation to the lime of the sjK'akcr (flepraesentatid). In tne course of 
a long passage in the Indiirct Di.scoursc the tenses df the subjunctive often vary, 
sometimes following the i icqurnce, and sometimes affected by Repraesentatio. 
Pxiimplcs may be seen in 13. (1. i. 13, vii. a>, etc. 

Note a, — Cettain constructions are never affected by Kepraesentatio. Such 
arc the Imperfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive with cum temporal, antequam, 
and pxiusquam. 


5 . Conditions in Indirect Discourse. 

337. Conditional sentences in Indirect Discourse are 
expressed as follows : — 

1 . The Prota.sis, being a subordinate clause, is always in the Sub- 
junctive. 

2. The A|xxiosis, if independent and not hortatory or optative, is 
always in some lorm of the luhoitive. 

a. The Present Subjunctive in the apodosis 6 f less vivid future con- 
ditions ($ 307* h) becomes the Future Infinitive. Thus there is no dis- 
tinction betweoi more or less vivid future conditions in the Indirect 
Disoouias. 
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Examples of conditional sentences in indirect Discourse are : ^ 

1 * Simple Present Condition (§ yoS). 

(dixit) fti ipse popnlc Rom^o non praescriberi^t quemadmodtitn sii5 Ibt 
uteretuf» non opcri^re sese a populo Kdmaiio in sud iu»e iinpedtci 
(B. G. i. 36), Af said that tfht did n^n diciaie to tkt pfopte 

they shotdd u$e their ri^ts^ he fud to he interfered with hy the 

Roman people in the exerehe of kit r ights. [I >ircct : id ti6n prae- 
icrib 5 . . . ndn oporiet.] 

praedicavit ... si pace tiii velini. iniquum esse, etc. (B. ( ». i. 44), he os 
serted thad if they 7vished *0 enjoy pe^te, it u>as unfair^ etc. [ Direct; 
si Yoltini . . • est. i*rr‘sent tense kept l)y RepraesentnHo (§ 336. B a, 
note i).J 

2. Simple Past Condition (§ 306). 

non dicam tie illud quidem, si mdxime in u’pfi fuerit Apollonius, tarnrn in 
homineni honesthsimae ctvitalis hoiiestissiinuui tam giaviier aiitmad* 
verti causa indicia non oportuisMe (Verics v .*0), / Wiii not 
this eifher^ihatt etfen if A poltoni us jvos grmtlv /« f^tinlt. sttit an honor- 
aide matt ought not to have heen punished so seiferei}\ etc, ^Direct: 
si fait . . . nou oportuit.] 

3. Future Conditions (§ 307). 

Aeduia se ohsides reddituruni ndti esse, ncque cis . . . helium ill&tiirum, st 
in ed manereni, (juod convJnisset, slit^endi unique (tuotannis pende> 
rent: si id non fecissent. longe cis fraternum ndnien popult Kumdiii 
abfutdrum (H. (». i. Jh), he said that he 7oou/d up the hostages 

to (he ^ Kdui^ hut 7vould not male tvar upon them if they observed the 
agreement f etc., and patd tribute yea* ; hut if they should not do this, 
the name of brothers (0 the Roman people would be far from aiding 
them. [Direct: reddam . . . inferam ... si nianSbunt . . . pendent: 
si non fecerint . . . aberit ] 

(dixit) quo<l si praelerea nemo sequatur, tamcn se cum sola decimi legidne 
itilnim (B. G. i. 40), but tf nobody ehe should follow, stilt he would go 
with the tenth legion alone. [I )irect ; si seqnetiir . . . ibo. Present 
tense by Repraesentatio.^ 

id Datames ut audivit, sensit, si in turbam exisset ab bomine tam necessa* 
rio se relictum, futdrum [essej ut cctcn ednsitium sequaniur (Nep. 
Dat. 6), if it should get ah oad that he had been abandoned by a man 
so elosefy connected with him, everybody ehe utould foHow his exam/dc* 
[Direct: si exierii . • • sequentur ] 

(dixerant) nisi me civitate expulissenl, obtinere te non posse Ucentiam 
cupiditatum soarum (.Alt. x. 4), they said that unless they drove me otd 
of the state, they could not have free play for their desires. [ Direct i itisl 
(deerdnem) expulerisaua, obiinire n5n poteitous.] 

k. In dianging % Conditiou contrary U fact (| yffh) Into tbe Indir^t 
Discourse, tbc foUowing pt^ti reqidre notice. 
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1 . The Protasis always remains unchanged in tense. 

2. The ApodosiS) if actiz/e, takes a peculiar infinitive fonn^ made by 
combining the Participle in -tirua with fuiaae. 

3. If the verb of the Apodosis impassive or has no supine stem, the 
periphrasis futtbrum fuiaae ut (with the Imperfect Subjunctive) must 
be used. 

4. An Indicative in the Apodosis becomes Perfect Infinitive. 

Examples are : — 

nec se superstitem Hliae fut&mm fnisse, nisi spem ulciscendae mortis eius 
ip auxilid commilitdnum habuisset (Liv. iii. 50), and that he ikould 
not now he a suyviifor^ etc.^ unless he had had hope^ etc, f Direct * ndn 
8«|||arsies essem, nisi habuissem.] 

illud Asia cogilet, nuUam a se neque belli externi neque discordiarum 
domesticarum calainitatem abfuturam fuisse, si hoc imperio non tenere- 
tur (Q. Fr. i. l, 34). Ut Asia (personified) thinh of this<^ that no disaster 
etc., would not be hers^ if she were not held by this government. 
[Direct: abessem, si non tenerer.] 

quid iniinicitiarum creditis axceptnrum fuisse, si insontes lacesstssem 
(Q. C. vi. 10, 18), what enmities do you thinh J should have incurred 
if / had wantonly assailed the innocent, [excopissem . . . ai laces- » 
sissem.] 

invitum se dicere, nec dicturum fuisse, ni caritaf rei publicae vinceret 
(l.iv. ii. 2), that he spohe unwillingly and should not have spoken (at 
all), did not love for the commonwealth prevail? [Direct: nec dixis* 
aem . , , m vinceret ] 

quorum si aetus potuisset esse longinquior, futurum fuisse ut omnibus 
perfectis artilms honiinum vita erudiretur (Tuscul. iii. 69), if life 
could have been longer, human existence ivoutd have been embellished by 
every art in its perfection. [Direct : erudiia esset.] 

si C'n. Ponipeius privatus esset, tamen erat deligendus (Manil. 50), if 
•were a private citizen, still he ou^t to be chosen, would become deli- 
gendom fuisse. 

Note i.-— in indirect Discourse Present Conditions contrary to £sct are not 
distinguished in the apodosis from Past, but the protasis may keep them distinct. 

Note a The periphrasis futtlrum fuiBSo ut is sometimes used from 
choice when there is no necessity for resorting to it. 

NOTR3, — Very rarely the Future Infinitive is used in the Indirect Discouise 
to express the Apodosis of a Present Condition contrary to fact. Only four or five 
examples of this use occur in classic authors ; as, 

Titadus damibat si Caesar adesset ueque Camitt^ etc., neque Bburo- 
nes tanta cm contemptione nostra ad castra venifixte eeae (B. G. v. 
29), Titmrim cried out that if Otsar were present, neither would the 
nor would the Kburones be coming to our cmnp wUh 

mehconlm^* [IHrect; ..vinirmrt.] 
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€. QuMtlo^M In Zn4ireot 

S3II« A Question in the Indirect Dir course may be 
either in the Sufijunctivc or in the Infinitive with Subject 
Accusative. 

A real question^ asking for an answer, is generally put 
in the Subjunctive ; a thctcrical question, asked for effect 
and implying its own answer, in the Infinitive. Thus, ~ 

quid sihi vellet? cur in sua'% voniret (B. U. i. 44), did 

hd want? why did ki^ come into hii ftrritories f [Real question, “*! 
Direct: quid via? cur vem8?j ^ 

num reccntium inifiriarum memoriain fscj depdaere pouia^^id. i. 14), 
could ke lay aside the memory 0/ recent wrongs / | Rltet<»ricdi Qwe** 
tion. Direct: num poiteum 7 ] 

quern signum daturum fiigientibas ? quem aiisurum Alexandro succedere 
(Q. C. iH. 5), who wiU gi 7 *e the signal on (he retreat? who will dare 
succeed Alexander? [Rhet»>rical, Dtrcjct : qui* da>)ii . . . aiidSbii.] 

Note I.- No Bl>arp line can Ik; dt,iwn between the Subjunctive am! the InfinI 
tivc in questions in the Intliiect Discoiirsf. VVhctlter the question is to be n^garded 
as rhetorical or real often depends merely on the writer’s point of view. Hms,— 

Qtrnin partem regni petitdrum esse, an totum erepturum (IJv. xlv. 19), 
nail you ask part of the regal power (he said), or seize the whole? 

quid tandem praetdri faciendum fuiase (id. xxxi. 48}, what, pray, ought 
a preetor to have done ? 

quid repentc factum [esso] cur, etc. (id. xxxiv. 54), what had suddenfy 
happened, that, etc.? 

Note x — Questions coming immedfatcly after a verb ot asking are treated as 
Indirect Questions and lake the Subjunctive (see ^ 35.1). 1 ‘his i.s true even w'hoii 
the verb ol asking serves also to introduce a pas^.igc in the Indirect Discourse* 
The question may be either teal or rhetorical. See quaealvit, etc.. (I Jv. xxxvii. 15). 

Note 3.— For the use of tenses, sec ^ 336. B, note t. 

a. K Deliberative Subjunctive in the Direct Discourse b always 
retained in the Indirect: as,— 

oir altqudft ex suis imitbsrei (fi. Ck 72), why (thoughl he) tkoM he 
lose some o/his men / [Direct: eftr amitiainT] 

7. Commaadn in Indirect DlnoonxM 
SBfh All Imperative forms of speech take the Subjunc- 
tive in Indirect Discourse: as, — 

xmtidaeerliiirveterii Hicosiiiioa (B. G. L 1^, rmemherimhi he) dk 
uncieni diuuder. [Dir^: xmilliseere.} 

tinimU/eM{ih* 9 ai),iethimntnhenmm^ [linfecis Ihe.] 
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ferrent opem, ftdiuTftrent (Liv. ii. 6), let them bring aid^ let them help. 

Remark. — This rule applies not only to the Imperative of the direct discourse, 
but to the hortatory and the optative subjunctive as well. * 

Note i. — Though these subjunctives stand for independent clauses of the 
direct discourse, they follow the rule for the sequence of tenses, being in fact 
dependent on the verb oisaying.^ etc. (cf. 286, 336. B, note i). 

Note 2. — A Prohibition in the Indirect Discourse is regularly expressed by n6 
.'’Jtvith the Subjunctive, even when n51i with the Infinitive would t>e used in the 
^'0irect; as,— 

ne perturbarcnlur (K (1. vii, 29), do not (he said) be troubled. [Direct: 
noUte perturbari. But sometimes nollet is found in Ind. Disi;.] 

The followinjij example illustrates some of the foregoing principles in 
a connected address : — 


INDIRECT DISCOURSE. 

Si pacem populus Kdiminuh cum 
Helvetiis faceret, in earn partem itu- 
roa atque ibi futuroa Helvetica, ubi 
eob Caesar conatituiaset atque esse 
volaiaaet: sin belld pcrsc(tui perse- 
verarei, reminisceretur ct vcieris 
incommodi p<'puli Rdmatu, ct piisti- 
nae virtutis Ilelvetioruni. Quud im- 
prdvibd uiium pagum adortus essei, 
cum ci (|ui (lumen translsaent suis 
auxilium ferie non posseiit, ne ol> 
earn rem aut suae inagnd opere vir- 
tuli tribueret, aut ipsoa despiceret: 
86 ita a patribus maiuribus({uc suis 
didicisse, ut magis virlute (]uam dol6 
contenderent. aut insidiis niteren- 
iar. Quare tie committeret, ut is 
locus ubi oonsiitisseni cx calamitatc 
popuii Komani ct intcrnccionc excrci- 
tus nomen caperet, aut memoriam 
vrdderai'^ B. G. i. 13. 


DIRECT DISCOURSE. 

Si pacem populus Romanus cum 
Helvetiis faciet, in earn partem Ibunt 
atque ibi erunt Helvetii, ubi eos tii 
conslitueris atque esse volueris ; sin 
bcllu persequi perse verabis, remini- 
scere [inquitj et veteris incommodi 
popuh Romani, et prislinae virtutis 
Ilclvetidrum, ()uod improviso unuro 
p%um adortus es, cum ei qui Hufben 
iransierant suis auxilium ferre non 
possent, ne ob cam rem smt tuae 
magnd opere virtiiti f^ibaeris, aut 
nos despex^ris: nos ita a patribus 
maidribusfiuc iiostris didicimus, ut 
magis virtulc quani dold conienda- 
inus, aut insidiis nilamur. Quare 
noli eommltiere, ut hic locus ubi 
conatitimus ex calamitate popuU Ro- 
mani et internccione exercitus nomcn 
capiat, aut memoriam prodat. 


11. Intermediate Clauses. 

340* A Subordinate clause takes the Subjunctive, (i) 
when it expresses the thought of some other person than 
the speaker or writer {fnfonnal Indirect Discourse)^ or 
( 2 ) when it is an integral part of a Subjunctive clause or 
equivalent Infinitive^ (Atlractwn). 


r See note «t heed of indirect Disoottise, p. 369. 
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X. liifom4J Xndireot Dlsoovrs#. 
a41. A subordinate clause takes the subjunctive when 
it expresses the thought of some other j>erson than the 
writer or speaker. Thus : — 

a. In siibofdinatc clauses in forma! indiiect discourse (§ 336) ; httt 
also in Informal Indirect Discourse in the following rases {b^Y — 
b* When the clause depends upon another containing a wish^ a 
mandy or a guesimt expressed indirectly, though not strictly in the 
form of Indirect . Discourse : a.'*, — 

animal sentit quid sit quod ^eoeat (Of. i. 14), an animal feth what it is 
that is Jit. 

hanc sibi ex aninio scrupulum, c|ui se dies noctesque siimttlet ac pungat, ut 
evdlitis postulat (Rose. Am. 6), he y^'u t<* flue k from his heart 
this iiouht that and s/in^^s him day and night. [Here the rela- 
tive clause Is not a part f«f the Purpose express^'d in evellXtia, but it 
an assertion made by the subject of pottulat.] 

c. When the main clause of a quotation is merged in the verb of 
Mayings or some modifier of it : as, — 

si quid dr his rebus dicerc vellet, fed ixdeslatcm (Calil. iii. ir), if he 
wished tc say anything about these matfersy I gave him a chance, 
tulil de caede quae in Appla via facta csset (Milon. 15), he passed n taw 
concerning the murder which (in the language of the bill) took place 
in ike Appian li'ay. 

nisi resiituisHent statuis, vchcmcntcr els ininiilui (V* err. ii. 162), he threatens 
them violently unless they should resa I c the statues. [Here the main 
clause, “that he will inflict punishment,” is contained in minftiur.] 
cis auxilium suum pollicitus si ah Suevis premerentur (K. G. iv. 19), he 
promised them his aid if they should be molested by the Suevi* poh 
licituB se auxilium laiurum, etc.] 

prohibitio tollcndi, nisi pactus asset, vtm adhihebat pactiont (Ver. iii. 37 b 
the forbidding to take aunty unless he came to terms gave force to the 
bargain. 

d. When a reason or an explanatory fact is introduced by a relative 
or by quod (rarely quia) (see 8 321).^ Thus,— 

Paetus omn^ libros qu 5 s pater suus rellquissei mlhi donivlt(Att. ii. i. ia)t 
Peetus presented me all the books which (he said) his father had left* 

Remark. Under this head even what the speaker himself thought undet 
other circumstances may have the Subjunctive. So also with quod even die vetb 
saying may be in the Subjunctive. Here belong also uidu qula, Ii 5 n quod, 
introducing a reason express^ to deny U, (See f 321. Renii and note a*) 

^ This usage probably origiiiates in Apodosis, the oondteon bdng dm iniipQiid 
mnh of the speaker, the main siil^ect (See Indirect Diseousi^ Note, p. 
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2. StibjunotlTa of Integral Part (Attraction). 

34SS* A clause depending upon a Subjunctive clause or 
an equivalent Infinitive will itself take the Subjunctive if 
regarded as an integral part qf that clause : ^ as, — 

imperat, dum res adiudicetur, hominem ut adservent : cum iudicatum sit, 
ad se adducant (Vcrr. iii. 55), he orders them^ till the affair should be 
decided^ to keep the man; when he is judgeiiy to bring him to him. 

etenim quis tarn dissoliito animd est, qui haec cum videat, tacere ac negle- 
gerc possit (Rose. Am. 32), for who is so reckless of spirit^ that^ when 
he sees these things^ he can keep silent and pass them by ? 

mos est Athenis laudari in contione cos qui sint in proeliis interfecti 
(Or. 151), it is the custom at Athens for those to be publicly eulogized 
who have been slain in battle. [Here laudari is equivalent to ut 
landentur.] 

a. But a dependent clause may be closely grammatically 

with a Subjunctive or Infinitive clause, and still take the Indicative, if 
it is not regarded as a necessary logical part of lliat clause : as, — 

quodam modd postulat ut, quemadmodum est, sic etiam appelletur, tyran- 
nus (Att. X. 4), in a manner he demands that as he iSt so he may he 
called^ a tyrant. 

si mea in te cssent officia solum tanta (quanta magis a te ipso prai&dican' 
quam a me ponderari solent, verecundius a te . . . peterem (Faitt, ii. 6), 
if > 9 iy good services to you were only so great as they are wont rather to ‘ 
be called by you than to be estimated by me^ I should ^ etc. 

natura fert ut eis faveainus qui eadem pericula quibus nos perfuacti sumua 
ingrediuntur (Muren. 4), nature prompts us to feel friendly torvardt those 
who are entering on the same dapsgers which we have passed through, 

ne hostes, quod tantum multitudinc poterant, suds circumveuire possent 
(B. G. ii. 8), lest the enemy , because they were so strong in numbers, 
should be able to surround his men. 

Note. — The use of the Indicative in such clauses sometimes serves to empha- 
sise the fact, as true independently of the statement contained in the subjunctive 
or infiniftve clause. But in many cases no such distinction between the Indicative 
and Subjunctive is perceptible. 

I TTms Subjunctive in this use is in a manner of the same nature as the Sub- 
junctive in the main clause. A dependent clause in a clause of Purpose is really a 
part of the purpose, as is seen from the use of should and other auxiliaries in, Eng- 
lish. In a Result clause this is less clear, but the result c^struction is a branch of 
the charactenscic, to which category the dependent clause in this case evidently 
belongs, when It takes the Subjunctive. 

It is ollen dhllctilt to distinguish between tnlormal Indirect Discourse and the 
integral Bart Thus in impnxgvlt ut en flnmsit quae opus eaaent, eaqent 
may stand gUliit and then will be Indirect Discourse, being a part of the 
dmughl; bm not a part of the order; or II may stand for eruut, and then wHl be 
Intq^ Part, being a part of the ovder itseH 
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IMPORTANT RULES 01- SYNTAX. 

1. A noun used to describe Another, and deiiutitif the same {>erson or thiniEi 

agrees with it in Case (§ tSj). 

2. Adjectives, adjective pronouns, and participle agree with their nowiS ia 

gender^ number ^ and eau (§ i86). 

3. A Relative pronoun agrees with its Antecedent in gender and number, 

but its case depends on the construction of the clause in which it 
stands (§ 198). 

4. A Finite Verb agrees with its Sni ject. in number and fersm (§ 204), 

5. Su])erlatives (more rarely comparatives) dcr.ottng order anu successujti-^ 

also inedius, caierua, reliqnua — usuail}* designate not tK>bat ebjeit, 
but ^hat part of if, is meant ( § 193). 

6. The Personal Pronouns have two forno; for the genitive plural, that in 

-um lieing used partitiveh, and that in *i oftencst t^hjeefivefy (§ 194. h), 

7. The Reflexive pronoun (ae), and usually the corresponding pt»sses8ive 

(anna), are used in some part of the predicate to refer to the subject ol 
the sentence or clause (§ 196). 

8 . The Possessive Pronouns are used instead of the genitive of a personal'* 

pronoun: (l) always instead of the possessive genitive, (2) rarely in- 
stead of an ohjeitive genitive (§ 197. aV 

9. A Possess!' e representing a genitive may have a genitive in apposition 

(§ 197 - ')• 

10. Adverljs are used to mwlify verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs (§ 207), 

11. A question of simple fact, re<|uiring the answer i^KS or NO, is formed by 

adding the enclitic -ne to the emphatic word (§ 210. tf). 

12. When the enclitic -ne is aiftled to a negative word, — as in n6iiiie,--« 

an affirmative answer is expected, 'Phe particle uum suggests a ne^* 
five answer (§ 210, <), 

13. The subject of a finite verb is in the N<^minative (§ 173. a). 

14. A nonii used to limit or define another, and not meaning the same person 

or thing, is put in the CIenitivk (§ 213). 

15. The Subjective (ienitive is used with a noun to denote (i) the Author or 

Owner, (2) the Source or the Material, (3) the Quality (§ 214). 

16. Words denoting a Part are followed by the genitive of the Whole to 

which the part l^elongs (Partitive Cenitive, f 2l6), 

17. Nouns of action^ *f£y»cy, and fee/ing’ govern the genitive of the object 

(Objective Oenftive, §217). 

1 8. Adjectives denoting desire, knowtei^, memory, fulness, pmer, 

gniit, and their opposites; verbals in aad participles ia ^lUi when 
used as adjectives, govern the Genitive fj 2fS^ 

19. Verbs of remembering, forgetting, take the Genf^e of 

Uiey are used of a con^uedUtUe of mind, hut' the Ammd&m 
aaed of a ttimie act ({ 219), 
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20. Verbs of accusing, condemningt and acquitting take the Genitive of the 

Charge or Penalty (§ 220). 

21. The Dative is used of the object indirectly affected by an action (Jndi^ 

red Object^ $ 224). 

22. Most verbs meaning to favor ^ helpy please^ trusty and their contraries; also, 

to believe^ persuade^ command^ obey^ serve ^ resist ^ envy^ threaten^ pardon^ 
and sparcy take the Dative (§ 227). 

^3. Most verbs compounded with ad, ante, con, in, inter, ob, post, prae, 
pr5, sub, super, and some w'ith circum, are followed by the Dative 
of the indirect object (§ 228). 

24. Many verbs of taking aivay, and the like, take the Dative (especially of a 

person) instead of the Ablative of Separation (§ 229). 

25. I'he Dative is used with esse and similar words to denote Possession 

(§ 231). 

26. The Dative of the Agent is used with the Gerundive, to denote the per- 

son on whom the necessity rests (§ 232). 

27. The Dative is used to denote the Purpose or Knd, often with another 

Dative of the person or thing affectetl (§ 233. a). ^ 

28. The Dative is used with adjectives (and a few adverbs) of fitnessy near' 

ness^ serviift inclinatioHy and their opposites (§ 234. «). 

29. The Dative is often recpiired, not by any particular word,* but by the gen- 

eral meaning of the sentence ( Dative of A*e/erence, $ 235). 

30. The Direct Object of a transitive verb is put in the ACCUSATIVE (§ 

237)- 

31. A l|piter verb often takes an accusative of kindred meaning (§ 238), 

32. Verbs of naming, choosing, appointing, making, esteeming, showing, and 

the like, may take a Predicate Accusative along with the direct object 
0 f39- a). 

33. Transitive verbs compounded wdth prepositions sometimes take (in addi- 

tion to the <lircct object) a Secondary ( >bject, originally governed by 
the preposition (§ 239. b). 

34. Verbs of aski/^ and teaching may take two Accusatives, one of the per- 

son, and the other of the thing (§ 239. c). 

35. The subject of an Infinitive is in the Accusative (§ 173. 2). 

36. Duration of Time and Kxtent of Sjiace are expressed by the Accusative 

(J 240. e), 

37. The V<m:ativk is the case of direct address (§ 541). 

38. Words signifying separation or prhmtion are followed by the Ablattve, 

with or without a preposition {Ablative of Separation, § 243). 

39. ^ signifying need, are followed by the Ablative (§ 243. /). 

40* The ablativei, with or without a prepcMtition, Is used to denote the sourct 

hrom which iiiythiiig is derived or the material of which it consisli 
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41. The Ablative, wHh or without « prrpoiilioii, is toed to expieM eauu 

<§ 245)- 

42. Oigiuu and indigruns, oontentns, laetua, praeditna, etc., tidce tlw Ab^ ‘ 

lativc (§ 245. a). 

4J. ITic Voluntary Agent after a passive verb is put in the Ablative with i or 
ab (§ 24t)). 

44. The f'omparative tkgree is followed by the Abiativc (signifying than > 

(S 247)- 

45. niie Coinparalive may be followed by quam^ than When quam is used. 

the two thing.! c<*m|>ared a^e put in tin same case (§ 247. a). 

46. Ibc manner t>f an action is denoted by the Ablative^ usually witn ottm. 

unless a Hruiting adjective is used with the noun (§ 248), 

47. AiCompuninuHt is denoted by the Ablative, regularly vith cum (§ 

248. <>). 

48. 'I'hc Ablative is used to denote the mtam or tmirurntni an action (§ 

248. r. i). 

49. The dcpon*-nts, iiior, fruor, fungor, potior, and vescor, with several of 

their compounds, g<jvern the Ablative ' § 240). 

50. With comparatives and woids implying comparison the Ablative is used 

to (l.-note the dfc^ree of liifftrtnie (§ 25<i). 

51. The iju 'iity of a thing is denoted by the Ablative will) a modifier, usually 

an adjt ctive or limihug ge nitive (§ 251). 

52. The / a/V/ of a thing is put ir the Ablative 252). 

53. I'hc Ablative of Specification denotes that /« re<^pnt to which anything is 

or h done 253). 

54. A noun or pronoun, with a participle, may be* put in the Ablatii^t to de- 

fine the /itne or arcumstnnfcs tif an action (Ah/atirr Absolute) 

An adjective, or a second noun, may Uikt* ilie pbe^f* <>f the partic^lu in the 
ablative ab&c.rlut« 4.,on.st ruction 235 and a). 4 

55. Time when, or within ivhhh, is pul in the Aldativej lime hmv long in the 

Accusative (§ 25b). 

56. The place from wkith is <lenoted by the Ablative with ab, dS, or ex; the 

plate to whit k (the end of motion), by the Accusative with ad or in 
(§ 25»- O- 

The names of (owns or small blunts from whkh, as also donsus and rfla, 
arc put in the Ablative, without a prefKisition (§ 358. a). ^ 

The names of towns or small islands to wkuh, as also domuaand rlla,are 
put in the Accusative without a preposition 358. b). 

57. The place when is denoted by the Aldaiivt with the prepoaitiem ill 

Hve Ablative ) ; but namc^ of towns and «n^ iilamk axe put 
Locative Case (§ 25S. e). 

The Locative Case h also preservied in donH^r tmlU, IHlHltilaa, tMOtflOl, 

lozia, sUH, tarrft i»t«rhqtia <| el}. 
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58. The InBnitiTe, with or without a subject accusative* may be usc^ with #ji 

and similar verbs (1) as the subject, (a) as in appositum with the sub- 
ject, or (3) as a predicate nominative (§ 2jo), 

59. The Infinitive, without a subject accusative, is used with verbs which im- 

ply another action of the same subject to complete their meaning; 
( Complementary Infinitive, § 271 y. 

60. The Infinitive, with subject accusative, is used with verbs and other ex- 

pressions of knowing, thinking, telling, and perceiving {^Indirect Dis* 
course, see § 272). 

61 . The Infinitive is often used in narrative for the Imperfect Indicative, and 

takes a subject in the Nominative (^Historical Infinitive, § 275), 

62. Seqijknce of Tenses. In complex sentences, a primary tense in the 

main clause is followed by the Present or Perfect Subjunctive; a ucon>- 
Ibury tense by the Imperfect or Pluperfect (§ 286). 

63*' iPlie tenses of the Infinitive denote time as present, past, or future with 
respect to the time of the verb on which they depend (§ 288). 

64. Participles denote time as present, past, or future with respect to the 

time of the verb in their clause (§ 290). 

65. The Geruno and the Gerundive arc used, in the oblique cases, i||^any 

of the constructions of nouns (§ 297), 

For particulars see 298-301. 

it 

The Former Supine (in -um) is used after vcrl>s of motion to express 
Purpose (§ 302). 

67. The Latter StrriNK (in -u) is used only with a few adjectives, with the 

nouns faa, nefas, and opus, and rarely with v(,*rbs, to denote an action 
in ref ere me to which the quality is asserted (§ 303). 

68. The Hortatory StTBjUNCiiVE is used to express an exhortation, a command^ 

a concession, or a condition (§ 266). 

69. The Subjunctive is used to express a vfish. The present tense denotes the 

wish as possible, the imperfect as unaccomplished in present time, the 
pluperfect as unaccomplished \w past time ( Optative Subjunctive, § 267). 

70. The Subjunctive is used in questions implying doubt, indignation, or 

an impossibility of the thing being done (Deliberative Suljunctivc, 
§ 268). 

71. IVohihition i| regularly expressed in classic prose (i) by nS with the 

lecond person of the Perfect Subjunctive, (2) by noli with the Infini- 
tive, (3) by oave with the Present or Perfect Subjunctive (§ 269, <jr>. 
ya. Hie Potential Subjunctive is used to denote an action not as actually per* 
firmed, but ms possible (§ 31 1. a). 

73. ijpttin, modo^ dbsmiiiodc^ and tantmn, introducing a Proviso, take the 
Suhjuiictifee (| 314)- 

74 - yiPMJL tlaneet tldi;e tlm Subjunctive Inlioduced by ni (iltil), negative lie 
(mi ml), or by a Relative (pronoim or adverb) (| 317), 
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75. CbimsamVE dames take the Snbjiuictive inttodace^I by u% $o ikai (nitg** 

stive, lit Bbii}, or by a Hetstive (pronuun ot adverb) (} Si 9). 

76. I^gniu, indigiiuB, aptua, and idb&eaa, take a dame of result with a 

relative (rarely with ut) ( j 320. /). 

77. The Causal Pa^ides quia, and qnonlaia take the Indicative 

when the reason is given on the authority of tlie speaker or P»ri4fr; 
the Subjunctive when the reason is giveii on the authority of amih^r 

(S 3 ^* 0 * 

78. Cum TEMJ'ORAi^ meaning wk^n^ takes the Imperfect and Pluperted in 

the Subjunctive, other tenses in the Indicative (§ 335). 

79. Cum CAUSAL or conccssp'e takes the Subjunctive (} 336} 

For other concessive particles, see § 313. 

80. In the iNDiREcr Discourse the main rktuse of a Declaratory Sentence 

is put in the Infinitive with Subject Accusative. All subordinate clauses 
take the Subjunctive (§ 336. 2j. 

81. In the Indirect Discourse a real quettion is generally put in the Subjunc> 

live; a rheiorital question in thelntinitive (§ 338). 

82. All Imperative forms of speech take the Sul>junctive in Indirect Dit* 

course (§ 339). 

83. A Subordinate clause takes the Sulijunctive when it expresses Ihe thought 

of some <»ther person than the writer or speaker (^Informal Indirect 
Discourse^ § 341). « 

84. A clause <lcpending on a Subjunctive clause or an equivalent Infinitive 

will itself take the Subjunctive if regarded as an integral part of that 
clause {Attraction^ § 342), 

For Prepusitiuns and their cases, see §$ 152, 153. 

For Conditional .sentences, sec § 304^ *1 (Scheme in f 305.) 

^iTor W'ays of expressing PuRPobE, see {318. 
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Chapter VI. — Order of Words. 

No'fE. — Latin differs from English in having more freedom in the arrange- 
ment of words for the purpose of showing the relative imi)ortance of the ideas in a 
sentence. 


348. As in other languages, the Subject tends to stand 
first, the Predicate last. Thus, — 

Pattsaniai Laced aemoni us magnus homo sed varius in onini genere vitae 
fhit. 


Note. — This happens because from the speaker'.s ordinary point of view the 
subject of his discourse is (he most important thing in it, as singled out from all 
other things to be spoken of. ^ r , 

There is in Latin, however, a special tendency IftSSfee 
the verb itself last of all aiter all its modifiers, 
writers purposely avoid the monotony of this arratlllment 
by putting the verb last but one, followed by some single 
word of the predicate. 


344* In conmcted discourse the word most prominent 
in the speaker’s mind comes first, and so on in order of 
prominence. 

This relative prominence corresponds to that indicated 
in English by a graduated stress of voice (usually called 
emphasis). 

Note. — riiis stress or emphasis, however, in English does not necessarily sboir 
any violent contrast to the rest of the words in the sentence, but is infinitely varied, 
constantly increasing and diminishing, and often so subtle as to be unnoticed ex- 
cept in careful study. So, as a general rule, the precedence of words in a I^tin 
ientetice is not mechanical, but corresponds to the prominence which a good 
speaker would mark by skilfully managed stress of voice. A Latin written sen- 
tence, therefore, has all the clearness and expression which could be given to a 
tpekm disoottite by the best actor in English. 

RlMAttlL^SBune exoeptians to this rule will be treated later. 

Tlidii the cbafder of C«sar'$ Callic War rendered so as to bring 
out so finr as poirilde the shades of emphasis, woold inn tbits : ^ 
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GAUL»^ in isi# mdesi sense, » dU- 
yided ^ into three pnris^ which are 
inhabited^ (as follows) : oae^ by the 
Belgians* anoiber^ by the Aquitani, 
the third by a people caUed in their 
mt/n * langitage Ceks, in <nirs Ganls. 
Tir&SE,^ ill their Language,'^ mstitn- 
Uons* and laws are aii of th«*ra dif- 
ferent The GAULS (proper) are 
separated from the Aquitani by 
the river Garonne, from the Belgians 
by the Afarne and Seine. Of Tlf Ei>E ** 
Belgians, for the reason that they live 


Gallia est otnnis divIsa In pulil 
tr^ quarum nnan. incolunt Belgae# 
aliani Aquitani, tertiaiu qui ipsdrum 
lingua Ccltae, nostra OM ap^iellan^ 
tur. Hi otnueN Hngu^ instiiatis* Icgi- 
bus inter se ditlerunt. Gallos ab 
Aqaitanis Garumna diimen, a Bcigii 
Matrona et Sequana dividit. ilbrura 
omnium fortissinn sunt Belgae, prop- 
tcrea quod a cuUu atque humanitiite 

(tribes) ihc bravest of are the 
farthest^'*' awa^^ from the CIVIUZA- 


1 GAUL : emphatic as the subject of discourse, ns with u title or the like. 

** Divided: opposed to the false con»'eption (inipiiec* in the use <*f omuls) that 
the country called GalUa by the Romans is one. Tlds appears more clearly from 
the hict that Caesar later speaks of the Galli in the narrower sense as distinct from 
the other two tribes, who with them inhabit Gallia in the wiilei s^.nse. 

* Barts : continuing the emphasis begun in divlsa. Not three parts as opposed 
to any other number, but into parts at all. 

* Inhabited : emphatic as the next subject, ” The inhabitants of tliese parts are, etc.** 

S One ; given more prominence than it otherwise would have on account of its 

close connection with qu&rum. 

Another, etc. : opposed to one, 

t 7'heir own, ours: .strongly opposed to each other. 

8 ThesK (trills) ; the main subject of discourse again, collecting under one head 
the names previously mentioned. 

^ Ijanguage, etc.: these are tlie most prominent ideas as giving the striking 
points whicli distinguish the tribes. Tlie emphasis liecomes natural in English if 
we say " these have a different language, different institutions, different laws." 

1® All of them ; the emphasis on all marks the distributive character of the 
adjective, as if it were “ every one has its own, etc.” 

GAUi-S : emphatic as referring to the Gauls proper in distinction from the 
other tribes. 

^ Separated : though this word contains an indispensable idea in the connection, 
yet it has a subordinate position. It is not emphatic in l.atin, as is seen from the fact 
that it cannot be made emphatic in English. Ibe sense is; The Gauls lie between 
the Agnitam on the one side, and the Jfelga on Uic other. 

w Of these : the subject of discourse. 

R All : emphasising the superlative idea in bravest ; they, as Gauls, are asiumed 
to be warlike, but the most so of all of them are the Btlgsans. % 

^ Farthest away : one might expect absuat (are away) to have a more em- 
phatie place, but it is dwarfed in importance by the predominance of the main 
idea, the efeminaiing tnJLufntes from which the Belffse are smd to be free. It if 
not that they live farthest of that is insisted on, but that the cMlmatien of the 
province, etc., which would eoftem them, comes less in their w^y. It is to be nothsed 
also that abannt has already been anticipated by etmOmOiou of avMk and 
sfflJ more by SonirMbiii, so that when it ootnes H aincwfil^only looltHittalpar^ 
ol the sentence* Tbns because the oim ima Hm, etc., oi the |i«ovliace (telilch woold 
fTj ift e i i them) Is /keikest from 
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TXON and REFINEMENT of the PtoV' provinciae longissime absunt^ miniiue- 
ilieef and because they are least que ad eos mercatdr^ saepe coiii< 
of aU ol them subject to the visits of meant atque ea quae ad effeminanddb 

trader$f^ and to the (consequent) im- animos pertinent, important, proximi- 

portation of mch thinga as tend to que sunt Germanis, qm trans Rhenum 

sofitn^^ their warlike spirit; and are incolunt, quibuscum conthienter bel* 

also nearest^'* to the Germans t who lum gerunt. Qua de causa Ilelvetii 

live across the Rhine^^’^ and with quoque reliquos Gallos virtute praece- 

. whom they are incessantly '^^ at war. dunt, quod fere cotidianis proeliis 

For the same reason the Helvehi, cum Germanis contendunt, cum aut 

as well, are superior to all the other suis finibus eos prohibent, aut ipsi in 

Gauls in valor, because they arc en- eorum finibus bellum gerunt, Eorum 

gaged in almost daily battles with the una pars, quam Gallos obtinere dic- 

Germans, either defending their own turn est, initium capit a flumine Rho- 

boundarics from them^ or themselves dano ; continentur Garumna duminc, 

making war on those of the Germans, Oceano, finibus Belgarum; attingit 

Of ALL THIS country, one part, the etiam ab Sequanis et Helvetiis flumen 

one which as has been said the Rhenum; vergit ad septentriones. 

(proper) occupy, bbxiins at the river Belgae ab extremis fialliae finibb> 

Rhone. Its boundaries are the river oriuntur : pertinent ad inferiorem par* 

Garonne^ the ocean^ and the confines tern fluininis Kheni ; spectant in sep* 

of the Belgians. It even ri-:aches on tentriunem et oricntem*sdloi^^%i|^^ 

the side of the Sequani and Ifelvc’ tania a Garumna 

tians the river Rhine. 1 Is general naeds monies ct earn 

pHrection is towards the north. The quae est ad flispaniam, ' pHi'iHnet; 

^ Belgians begin at the extreme lim^ spectat inter occasum solis et septen* 

its of Gaul; they reach (on this side) trionis. 

as far as the lower part of the Rhine. 

They spread to the northward and eastward. 

AQUITANIA extends from the Garonne to the Pyrenees, and that 
part of the ocean that lies towards Spain. It runs off westward and 
northward. 


^ Least: made emphatic here by a common l^tin order, — the chiasmus (see 
p. 390)- 

IT traders : the fourth member of the chiasmus opposed to culttl and bCl- 
itttattftte. 

Suoli tfaiags aa * the importance of the nature oi the importations 
overshadoMTs the fiurt that they are imported, which fact is anticipated in 
** traders,'* 

Sofien : dU what is said in note 1$. They are brave because they have 
less to soften them, their native barbarity being assumed. 

98 NuuynMM; ; the same idiomatic prominence as in i6. but varied t»y a spe- 
dal mage (aee/[jL 390) combining chiasmus and anaphora, 

Atrassihh ml^t be. and so are perfect savages. 

itm coatmuance ol the warfare becomes die aU-important 
idea, is if It wei% **asd not a day pastes in whkdi they are not at wai 
wIdillMmir 
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Hemaek* — The more im^iortant word is never placed last for 
emphasis. The apparent cases of this usage (when the etnphasfo M 
not misconceived) are cases where a word h added as an ai^erthooght) 
cither real or affected, and so has its position not in the sentenoe to 
which It is appended, but, as it were, in a new one. 

a. In any phrase Uie determining and moat significant w<*rd comes 
first: as,-^ 

1 . Adjective and Noun : — 

omnes homimes rlewt, i vr.RV «<?/* (opposed to some who do not). 
LuciiB Cattlina nobili genere natus tuit inagn& vi et anim! et corporis sed 
ingenid maid pravdque (Sail. (.'at. 5), /.uc 7 us Catiline uwti horn aj a 
NOIU.E famil\\ zvith (JRKAT/J>rc/' of mind and hody^ but with a NATURE 
that was etdl and depraved* [ I lere the acljt ct *! ves in the first part are the 
emphatic and important words, no antithesis i.iTwee.i the nouns Ij^ing as 
yet thought of; but in the secon*^ branch the nonn is meant to l>c opposed 
to those before mentiiuicd, and immediately takes the prominent place, 
as is seen by the natural ICngUbh emphasis, thus making a ehiasmm^l 

2. Word with modifying case : — 

Ctti rel magib ICpaminondam, Thehanorum iinperaturein, quara victfirlae 
Thebandrum cdnsulcrc decuit (fnv. i. 69), what should P'.paminondas* 
commander of the I'hkbans, have aimed at more than the vicroRV of 
the 'fhebans? * 

lacrima nihd citius arescit (id. I. 109), nothing dries quicker than a TRAia 
nemo fere laudis cupidus (Dc ()r.i. hardly any one desirous ef 
(cf. Manil. 7, avidi laudis, eaoer for glory). 

h. Numeral adjectives, adjectives of quantity, demonstrative, relative 
and interrogative j)ron('uns and adverbs, tend to precede the word or 
words to which they belong : as, 

cum aliqua jicrturbat’bne (Of. i. 137), tvith some disturbance. 
hoc uno pracstamus (Ue Or. i. 32), in Tins one thing we excel* 
ceterae fere artes, the otiikk arts. 

Note. — 'rhis hapi>ens because such words arc usually emphatic; but often the 
words connected with them are mote so, and in such cases the pronouns, etc., yield 
the emphatic place : as. — 

causa aliqua (Dc Or, i, 250), some case. 

sUliis ille tuus (id.t 257),Mtf/ s ryi.K of yours (in an antithesb; tee pat* 
»gc)- 

Mmam quae asportata sunt (Ver. iv. 121), what were carried io Rome (in 
contrast to what remained at Syracuse). 
c* When simi is u.sed as the Substantive verb (f 172, note), it 
lariy stands first, or at any rate before its subject 

Mi vm iniipu punire tonlea (OflL 8s), U i$ gnai ^ 

ptmish the 
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The verb may come first, or have a prominent position eithei 

(1) because the t(tea in it is emphatic : as, — 

dicSbat idem Cotta (Off. ii. 59), C^aa used io say ike same thing (opposed 
to others’ boasting^, 

idem fecit atiulescens M. Antdnius (id. ii. 49), Ike same thing was donb 
by M, Antanius in his youth, [Opposed to dixi just before.*] 

facia benigne (L0el.),^i?« act kindly. [Cf. benfgne faci8,^^7» are very 
KIND (you act KINDLY).] 

(2) or because the predication of the whole statement is emphatic : as, — 

propensior beuignit^ esse debel>it in calamitosos nisi forte erunt digni 
calamitate (Off. ii. 62), unless perchance they REALLY DESERVE their 
misfortune. 

praesertim cum acribat (Panaetius) (id. iii. 8), especially when he does 
SAY (in his books). [Opposed to something omitted by him.} 

(3) or the tense only may be emphatic : as, — 

foimua Trdes, fuit Ilium {Ain. ii. 325), we have ceased to be Trojans^ Troy 
is now no more. 

loquor autem de communibus amicitils (Off. iii. 45), hut I am speaking 
nowt etc. 

e. Often the connection of two emphatic phrases is brought^bjput 
by giving the precedence to the most prominent part of 

i^g the less prominent parts to follow in inconspicuous placea^vjjp^-- * 

plures solent esse causae (Of. i. 28), there are USUALLY several rfase^, 

quos amisimus civis cos Marti.s vis perculit (Marc. 17), WHAT fell(yw*citi%ens 
we have I.OST, have been stricken dawn by de violence of war. 

maxiinas tibi omn^ gratias agimus (Marc. 33), we all render you the 
WARMEST thanks. 

hacc res uni us cst propria Caesaris (Marc, ii), this exploit belongs to Casar 
ALONE. 

obiurgationes etiara nonnunquam incidunt necessiriae (Of. i. 136), occa- 
sions FUR REBUKE also soMETLMES occur whxch are unavoidable, 

f. Antithesis between two pairs of ideas is indicated either (i) by 
placing the pairs in the same order {anaphera) or (2) in exactly the 
opposite order {chiasmus'^), 

(i) return copia verborum copiam glgnit (De Orat. iii. 125), abitndance ^ 
MATTER produces COPIOUSNESS of EXPRESSION. 

(a) leges sopplicio iniprohos alHciunt^ defendant ic tuentur bonos (Fin. fli. 5), 
iam VISIT PUNISHMENTS the wicked, but the good they defend 

hjmTfrotbct. 

) S<MMlled ipOjRA the Greek letter X (<40, on account of the crisi 
meat Thus f x^. 
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Note# — Chiasintts is very coinmon in Lrttin, and seems in Ikct the nioroi 
inartificial construction. In an artless narrtiti««* one mi^ht hcai , 1 he women Wtm 
all drowned^ they sawd the men,** # 

non igitttt utilitatem amicitia sed utilita* amicitiarn consecuU ifsl 14)* 
#V is not ikon that friendship has foliewed upon dvanta^Oy hut adtmn^ 
ta^A, upon friendship. [Uv'tc the cLj.vsmus is oidy gram.aatkal, the 
ideas being in the paraUcl order] (See also ai tin* example from 
Oeaar, p. 38S : longissime, minimS, proximi.) 

g, A modifier of a phnise or some part of it Is often embodied withiu 
the phrase (cf. «) ; «is, — 

de commiini hominum memoria (Tust. i. 59;, in regafd to ih ONIVKHSaj, 
meinory of man, 

h, A favorite order witli the poets is the interlocked, by which the attri- 
bute of one piair comes between the parts oi the other {synchysis ') : as, — 

ct supericcto pavulae natarunt aeqvutc daniac (II >r. Od. i. ?. n). 

Note. — This is often joined with chiasmus: .is,— 
arma nondum expiatis uncta crudrihus (id. ii. 1.5). 

#. Frequently unimportant words follow in the trrir. of more 
empliatic ones with which they are giamina»ically connccletl, and so 
acquire a prominence out of proportion to their importance: as, — 
dictitabat se tortulos aliquvls cmcre vclle (f )fiic. iii. 5S), ^^ave out that he 
wanted to buy some gardens. [Here aliquds is less emphatic thq^i 
emere, but precedes it on account of the emphasis on hortolos.] 

j. The copula is generally felt to be of so little importance that it 
may come in anywhere where it sounds \\ell ; but usually under cover 
of more emphatic words ; as, — 

cSnsul ego rjua*‘8ivi, cum vos mihi essetis in tonsilio tKepuh, iii. a8), as 
consul / heid an investigation in which you attended me in council, 
falsum est id tdtum (id. ii. 28), that ts all false, 

k. Many expressions have acquired an invariable order; as, — 
publica; pojiulus Kdrnanus; htmoris causa; pace tanti viri. 

Note. These had, no doubt, origimlly an emphasis which required such an 
arrangement, but in the course of time have changed their shade of meaning. 
Thus, sen&tua populuaque B 5 m&n\ui originally staled with emphasis the 

official bodies, but became fixed so as to be the only permUfible form of expression* 

% 

/. The Romans had a fondness for emphasizing persons, so that a 
name or a pronoun often stands in an emphatic place : as, — 

[dixit] venalis quidem ae hortm non habere (Offic. iii. 58), [said] that he 
didnU have any gardens for sale^ to he sure, 
m. Kindred words, as in figUra etymologica, ctfteii come together: 

Sta sensini %\nt msu metis senisett (C M* 3S), ii# graduM^, witkoiU 
being perceived^ snanU lifis grows M 
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Special Rules. 

» 345. The following are special rules of arrangement : — 

a. I. Prepositions (except tenus and versus) regularly precede 
their nouns ; 2. but a monosyllabic preposition is often placed between 
a noun'' and its adjective or limiting genitive : as, — 

qaem ad modum; quaixi ob rem; magno cum metu; omnibus cum copiis; 
nulla in re (cf. § 344. i). 

b. Itaque regularly comes first in its sentence or clause; enim, 
autem, vfird, quoque, never first, but usually second, sometimes third 
if the second word is emphatic; quidem never first, but after the 
emphatic word ; n6 . . . quidem include the emphatic word or words. 

c. Inquam, in quit, are always used parenthetically, following one or 
more words. So often cr 6 d 5 , oplnor, and in poetry sometimes precor. 

negative precedes the word it especially affects ; but if it be- 
iSlPTb no one word in particular, it generally precedes the verb ; if it is 
especially emphatic, it begins the sentence. (See example, 344. /, note.) 

e. In the arrangement of clauses, the Relative clau.se more often comes 
first in Latin, and u.sually contains the antecedent noun : as, — 

quhs imisimus civia, cos Martis perculit (Marc. 17), iho5£ 
we have etc. 


Structure of the Period. 

NO'FE. — Latin, unlike modern languages, expresses tlie relation erf words to 
each other by tnfieition rather than by position. Hence its structure not only 
admits of great variety in the arrangement of wordsf but is especially favorable to 
that form of sentence which is called a Penod. In a period, the sense is expressed 
by the sentence as a whole^ and is held in suspense till the delivery of the last word. 

An English sentence does not often exhibit this form of structure. It was imi- 
tated, sometimes with great skill and beauty, by many of the earlier writers of English 
prose ; but its effect is better seen in poetry, in such a passage as the following : — 

** High on a throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, 

Or where the gorgeous Hast with richest hand 
Showers on i>er kings barbaric pearl and gold, 

Satan exalted sat.” — Paradise Lost., Book II. 1-5. 

But in argtunent or narrative, the best English writers more commonly give 
short clear sentences, each distinct from the rest, and saying one thing by itself. 
In Latin, on the conlrary, the story or argument is viewed as a whole ; and the 
logical relation among all its parts is carefully indicated. Hence — 

346. In the structure o£ the Period, the following rules 
arc to be observed : — 

41 . In gesend the main subject m object is put in the main datise, 
not in a subordinate one (according to $ 344) : as, — 
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Hannibal cnm tecenauinet amilia Gid«i profectw eit, wkm JOamOat 

had reviewed^ etc. 

Volsci exiguam sf^em in armis, alii undique abscissa, ciun tcntiiieiit;, pttm* 
ter cetera adverta^ loco quoque Unquo ad pugnam congresfliy 
ad fugam, cum ab omm parte caederentur. mI precis a ceriattune vetft 
dedito imperatore traditisque armis, sub iugum misai, cum aitigul^ 
mentis, ignominiae cladisque pleni dimitiantur (Uv. iv. to). [Her^ 
the main fact is return &/ the Vohciant. But the striking circnm* ' 
stances of the surrender, etc., which iu English would lie detailed in a 
number of brief indepe ndent sentences, arc put in the several suborcU* 
nate clauses within the main clause, so that the passage gives a com- 
plete picture in one sentence.] 

b. Clauses are usually arranged in the oider of prominence la the 
mind of the speaker ; so, usually, caitse before resuU ,* pur^ose^ maM» 
Her, and the like, before the ati. 

c. In co-ordinate clauses, the copulative conjunctions are frequently 
omitted {asyndeton). In such cases the connection is made clear by 
some antithesis indicated by the position of words. 

d. A change of subject, when required, is marked by the introduc- 
tion of a pronoun, if the new subject has already been mentioned. But 
such change is often purposely avoided by a change in structure, — the 

^%ss important being merged in the more important by the aid of parti- 
ciples or of subordinate phrases : as, — 

quern ut barhari incejulium < flugisse viderunt, tcU» cminus emissis inter- 
fecerunt, when the bartnirians saw that he had escaped^ THEY threw 
darts at him and killed HIM. 

ccleritcr confccto negoiio, in hiljeroa Icgiones reverterunt, the matter was 
soon finished^ ANH the tendons, etc. 

e. So the repetition of a noun, or the su]>stitution of a prrmoun for 
it, is avoided unless a different case Is required : as, — 

duldrcm si non poterd frangerc occultahu, if ! cannot conquer the pain, / 
wilt hide IT. [Cf. if I cannot conquer / will hide the /tftn.] 

/. The Romans were careful to close a i>eriod with an agreeable 
succession of long and short syllables. Thus, — 

quod acts nihil prd<icst, quod nccis multum obc»t(Or. i(£), what you hnm 
is of no use, tahai you do not know does ^cat harm. 



PART THIRD.— PROSODY (RULES OF 
VERSE). 


Chapter I. — Quantity. 

Note. —The poetry of the Indo-European people seems originally to have 
been somewhat like our own, depending on accent for its metre and disregarding 
the natural quantity of syllables. The Greeks, however, developed a form of poetry 
which, like music, pays close attention to the natural quantity of syllables ; and the 
Romans borrowed their metrical forms in classical times from the Greeks. Hence 
Latin poetry does not depend, like ours, upon accent and rhyme; but is measured, 
like musical strains, by the length of syllables. Especially does it differ from our 
verse in not regarding the prose accent of the words, but substituting for that an 
entirely different system of metrical accent or Ictus (see } 358. a). This depends upon 
the character of the measure used, falling regularly on certain long syllables* B^ch 
syllable is counted as either long or short in Quantity and a long syllable is gen- ' 
crally reckoned equal in length to two short ones (for exceptions, see § 335. ^). 

The quantity of radical or stem-syllables— as of short a in p&terorof long 
a in zoEtor— can be learned only by observation and practice, unless determined 
by the general rules of quantity. Most of the rules of Prosody are only arbitrary 
rules devised to assist the memory; the syllables being long or short i^ause 
ancittUs pronounced them so, Tlie actual practice of the Romans in regard to the 
quantity of syllables is ascertained chiefly from the usage of the poets; but the 
ancient grammarians give some assistance, and in some inscriptions the long 
vowels are distinguished in various ways,— by marks over the letters, for Instance, 
or by doubling* 

Since Roman poets borrowed very largely from the poetry and mythology ot 
the Greeks, numerous Greek word.s, especially proper names, make an important 
part of Latin poetry. These words are generily employed in accordance with the 
Greek, and not the Latin, laws of quantity. Where these laws vary in any impor- 
tant point, the variations will be noticed in the rules below. 

I, General Rolee. 

347* The following arc General Rules of Quantity (cf. 
§■ 8 ):- 

a. VoWKLi A vowel before another vowel or h is short: as, via, 

trUid. 


1 The terms and libvf, when used of Latin sounds, to their ptmiUpi 
nrlien used of English sounds, to thefr fmktyf. 
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ExcEPmm. I. In the genitive forai 4 tti, I U long, except mdtlly 
in altertns. Thus, utrlue, aOUtos. It it, however, sometimes msde 
short in verse (§ 83. b). 

2. In the genitive and dative singular of the fifth declenjdoii« • ts long 
between two vowels : as, difit ; but it is short in lldfil, H«, apfil 

Nom-- It was once long in nteie also ; as, pIAnu* MAI (Enniuu, at sod of 
hexameter), 

A is also longbefore 1 in the oid gemt^ ve of the first declension : aa,midlil. 

3. In the conjugation of Hd, i Is long except when followed by ar. 
Thus, Hd, flAbam, flam, but fieri, fleram ; so also fit, by § 354. tu 3. 

4. In many (ireek words the vowel in Latin represents a long vowel 
or diphthong, and retains its original long quantity; as, Trdea (Tp^v), 
Thalia ( 0 aA.cia), hfirdaa (ijpoias), &Br (Arfp)* 

Nom — Dut many Greek words are more or less Laiinized In this respect : ai, 

AeadAmla, chorda. MalAa, platAo, 

5. In Ahea and dlus, and sometimes in Dlina and Sho the first 
vowel is long. 

b. Diphthong. A Diphthong is long : as, fdhdon, ofK, dflndt. 

Excei*tion. The preposition prae in comi>ounds is generally 

shortened before a vowel : as, pr&o>fUtdte (A^n. vii. 524), prfiA-oimt* 

(id* V. 186). 

Noth, — T7 following q. e. or jg. does not make a diphthong with n following 
vowel (see { 4- n. 3). 

c. Contraction. A voweS formed by contraction (jrasts) is long: 
as, nil, from nihil ; currils, genitive for ourruls. 

But often two syllables ara united \yy Synseresis without contraction: si when 
p&rlAtlbfiB is pronounced paryin^tu. 

</. Position. A vowel, though short, followed by two consonatiti 
or a doufde consonant, makes a long syllable : as, adwegtun, cortg^. 

But if the two consonants are a mute followed by I or r the syllable 
may be either long or short {common) ; as, nlaoris or alAorla ; patnUi 
or pAtxia, 

Note i. ~ Any vo^'cl before I consonant makes a long syllable (except ill 
h&UirlB, quodrllnirlB), 

But it is probable that in all such cases the vowel was long by nature* So also 
rAicid. etc. (from rA-lacid), cC note a. 

Note 3,— The oompottods of iacSd, though written with one l,ooinmonlf 
retain the long vowel of the prepositions with which they are compounded, as H 
before a consonant, and lengthen the short as if by Position* (Bttt how dMI 
•yllables were pronounced it uncertain.) Thus,— 

obteto hoBtf (at the end of a hexameter, Mn, iv. , 

^cit ot aaltd (at die beginning of a hesameter, ix. 552)* 

prdico tAla niAPd (at the heg^a^ of a hesainetdl; iEiL ^ 
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**The later poets somethnes shorten the preposition in tri^Uabie forms, and the 
prepositioni ending in a vowel are sometimes contracted as if the verb b^;an with 
s vowel Thus : — 

{%) torpe pajtSs fibl|d (Ov. Pont it 3, 37). ' 

cfir an|nos 5 bl(cis (Claud. Cons. Hon. iv. 364). 

(9) i€!od di}peU8s (Ect iit 96, at end). 

Remark. — The y or w sound resulting from interests has the effect 6f a con- 
sonant in making position ; as, abletls (abyetis), fluvlSrum {JlwydrutfC^ Con- 
versely, when the semivowel becomes a vowel, position is lost: as, Edlitoo, for Bttyae. 

e. In early Latin, n at the end of words was not sounded, and hence 
does not make position with another consonant. 

Remark. ~ A syllable made long by the rule in d, but containing a short vowels 
is said to be long by Position : as in doc Stne . The rules of Position do not, in 
general, apply to final vowels. 


2. Final Syllables. 

34(1^ The Quantity of Final Syllables is determined by 
the following Rules : — 

1. Words of one syllable ending in a vowel are long : as, mS, til, 

hi, n«. 

The attached particles -n8, -qnS, -v8, -08, -pt6, and rS- (r8d-) are 
short ; afi* is long. Tlius, sGcSdit, exercittimquS rSdtlcit. But re- 
Is often long in rSligio (relligid), rStuU (rettull), rfipuH (reppulH. 

2 . Nouns and adjectives of one syllable are long: as, sdl, 6s (diis>;^ 
bds, pSx, vis. 

Exceptions, odr (sometimes long), f 81 , l&o, mSl, ds (ossis), 
vlr, t 5 t, qndt. « 

3 Most monosyllabic Particles are short : as, &n, In, els, n8o. But 
fto, orfts, etbr, 8n, n6n, quin, sin — with adverbs in oi^^as, hic, hflo, 
aXo — are long. 

4 . Final a in words declined by cases is short, except in the ablative ' 
singular of the first declension ; in all other words final a b long. Thus, 
•R stallR (nom.), cum sA stellR (abl.) ; frtlstxa, woot (imperat), 
posts!, 

Exceptions. «i!, it!, qui!, put! {suppose)', and, in late use, 
Isigl&t!, etc. 

5. Final e b short, as in nfib!, d!cit8, saepR. Except--^ 

U In nouns of the fifth declension: as, 6d! (also fam!), I(odi0 
^ol ddi), quit! (qu! r!). 

2a In Gmk neuters plural of the second declension : as, dti. 

3 . In Rdverbs ftirmed ftom adjectives of the first and second deden* 
•ion, vMk others of hke form : as, alt!, misar!, apart!, aa^^laaim! 
So imr!, farm!, probably of same origin. 
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4, la the imperative singular of the aecond c«mjiigatioii : 


Exceptioks. To 3: beai, malK; lalmritilt eepenil^. To 4: some * 
times, oatH, habU, taoH, toIB, viail (cL § 3;r5« ^). 

6 . Float i is long; as in tont, andl 

But it Is common In mihl, tibi, sibl, Ibi, nbi ; and short in aW, 
quasi, OttI (when making two syllables), and in Greek vocatives* as 

▲le:^ 


7 . Final o is common ^ but long in datives and ablatives, also, 
almost invariably, in verbs, and in nouns of the third declension. 

Exceptions, oitd, mod 6 , lUcb, profeotd, dummodb, immd, 
egd, dud, ootd. 

8 . Final u is long. Final 7 Is short. 

9 . Final as, es, os, are long; final Is, us, jrs, are short; as, nafls, 
rflpds, servds (acc.), bonds ; hostls, nmlcbs, Tsthf s. 

Exceptions, as is short In Greek plur;il aicnsatives, as lampadXs; 
and in an&s. 

es is short in nouns of the third declension (lingual) having a short 
vowel in the stem^i as, muds (-Itis), obads (-IdU),— * except abids, 
axids, parids, pda ; in the present of esse (ds, adds) ; in the prepo- 
sition pends, and in the plural of Greek nouns, as birdds, 
padds. 

08 is short in compds, impds ; in the Greek nominative ending, aa 
baxbitds ; also, in the old nominadve ending of the second declensbn, 
as serrds (later senrus). 

is tn plural cases is long, as in bonfs. ndblS, vdblii, omnfii 
(accusadve plural)# 

is is long m lb, sis, vU (with qulwls, etc.), veils, sniUd, ndbto; 
in the second person singuW of the fourth conjugation, as audls 
(where it is the stem-vowel) ; and sometimes in the fiorms in -wris 
(perf^ subjunctive), where it was originally long. 

us is long (by contraction) In the genitive singular and nominative, 
aenusative, and vocative plural of the fourth dedenslon ; and in nouns 
of 0 ie third dedenslon having fl (long) In the stem: as, virttb (^dtld), 
laoils (-fidis) . But peotls, ^Idis. 

10 . Gf other final syfiabies, those endlog in « consonant, twtsept^-c, 
ate short. Thus, amftt, umitfir ; but, Istfio, Ittfio. 

ExaepnaNS ddado,lio,]ido,iiOiried]iieslilp; Air,asl^ 

Bin, spun. ^ > 



the quAStitr d the lasiu^viowel fSi^ h« 
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3. Penvltimata 8 jllabUM. 

849 * A noun or adjective is said to increase^ when in 
any case it has more syllables than in the nominative sin 
gular. 

A verb is said to increase, when in any part it has more 
syllables than in the stem. Thus, ama-tls (stem, amft-), 
tegi-tla (stem, tege-), oapi-tmt (stem, oapi-). 

In such words as BteU&rum, corp6ri8, amStlB, teg^tlB, the penul- 
timate syllable is called the increment^ In ItlnSrlbus, amav|rltiB, 
the syllables marked are called the first, second, and third increments 
of the noun or verb. 

such words as lOppiter. lOvis ; senex, sSnlB, the syllables whose 
is marked are called increments. These forms must be referred to 
lost'nominatives from the same stems (cf. §§ 6o, 6x, foot-note). So ItinerlbUB has 
' really only two increments as from fltlnuB. 

350* In increments of Nouns and Adjectives, a and o 
are generally long; e, i, u, y, generally short: as, — 

aet&a, aetatlB ; honor, hondriB ; servos, aervSmm ; opus, op6- 
ris; oarmen, oarmluis; murmur, murmUris; pecus, pecildisf 
chlamys, chlamj^dls. Exceptions are : ^ " 

a: short in baooar (-ariB), hdpar (-fttis), iubar (-ftris), ISx (4id8), 
mfis (mftriB), nectar (-Sris), pftr (pftris), sil (slUiii), van (vl^ii), 
daps (dftpis), fax (f&cis), anthrax (-&c 1 b). 

o : short Ui neuters of the third declension (except 5b, 5ria) x as, 
corpus (-driB) ; also in arbor (-dds), acrobs (BcrdbiB), ops (dpie), 
bds (bdvia), memor (-dris), Zfilppiter (Idvis), Hector (-drls), 
and compounds of >pd8 (as, txfptlB, -pddis). 

6 : long in increments of fifth declension : as, dids, diSI ; also in hdrds 
(-ddis), l§x (ligis), loouplds (-dtis), merode (-ddie), pldba (pldbis), 
quiia <<8tia), rdx (rd|d«}» (vdris), critdr (-dris). But see § 347, au 

It tong In most noims and adjectives in ix: as, fdllois, rftdlMi 
mix, nix, atrix) ; also in did (dltis), gUs (gUtis), Us (l«^, 
vSi (vUrdB), Quhrftes, Bamnftds. 

q: long in fimns from nouns In -ds: as,pal1lB, palddis; talldf,tel^ 
Idriai vtrttta, vtrtiIttB; also in Ida^dcia; [fiilx3, fr dgiB; fOr, khta 

1 The ndes dt tlicrement are purdy atbitrary, as the syllables ore long or short 
Booofdlag to Be If^rquantity of the Stem or of the formative terminatloiii. The 
qeaiitt^of pe ai| i irta tti a|4»ca^ the sdiedule of the third declec^on (see f 67); 

the qiiBiilily of laisedoii-endiiigs Is seen under the various infiectfotis, where 
khhillirielcaamll* Per qratidea of Cheek steins, see $63. 
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a5i. In the increment of Verbs the chamctevistile 
vowels are as follows :~ 

t. In the first conjugatloQ S: as, amlre, atnatnr, 

2. In the second conjugation 6 : as, monSre, monStnr. 

3. la the third conjugation S, 1 : as, tegSre, tegltur, 

4. In the fourth conjugation t: as, andlre, eudttur. 

Exception, dfi and Its compounds have ft ; as, dSre, €»troitiiidilMit 
tf. In other verbal increments (not stem-vowels) — 

a is always long : as, mone&ris, tegftmu«v 
• b long : as, tegSbam, audiSbar. 

Notk. — But e is short before -mm, -lim, -rO in (he future persona! endings 
•bSris, -bSre ; and sometimes in the perfect -drunt stStSruntque eotnaa, 
vEn. ii. mh 

I is long in forms which follow the* analogy of the fouith conjugation s 
as, petXvX, lacesaltiia (in others shor. ; as, monltus) ; also in the 
subjunctive present of esse and velle (sTmus, vellmus) ; and (rarely) 
in the endings -rlmus, •ritis. It is short in the future forms am&bUla, 
etc. 

o is found only in imperatives, and is always long ; as, monStfi, etc. 

II h short in sfiinus, voltlmus, quaesttmus ; in the Supine and its 
derivatives it b long : as, soldttlrxis. 

h* Perfects and Supines of two syllables lengthen the first syllable t 
as, ifivi, liltiim (Iftvd), vidl, rlsum (vided) ; fftgl (fttgid). 

Exceptions, bibl, dUdf, fldf, soldi, stgtl, stltf, tttlf; — oltum, 
dfttum, Itum, litum. quitum, r&tum, rfitum, sfttmn, sXtum, stfitma. 
In some compounds of std, stfttum b found (long), as prdatfttiuiL 
" c. In reduplicated perfects the vowel of the redupHcatlon Is short; 
the following syllable is, also, usually short : as, odoXdX (oidd), dldXcX 
(dlsod* pilpiigX (pnngd), oiloiirrX (ourrd), tdtendX (tendd), ' 
mdmordl (morded). But odoXdX from oaedd, pepidX from pidd. 

352* The following termination? are preceded by a long 
vowel 

1, *«r: as, veotSlipa, palvfnar. 

Exceptions, animal, oftpital, ilibar. 

a. 4>raiii, »orojn, *tnuii as, Iftrdorum, diUbnun, wMferoaa.^ 

3. -dd, -ga, .gd ; as, fon^d, |||tXga, imilid. 

£xcei*tions. oftdd, dXvldd, mddo, adUdd, spldd, tardpidd ; 
oalXga, fdga, tdga, pUga; figd, tigd, iidgd, 1^, baxpigd, 2 |A 
»gd. Sodgd f 

4, 4 e. 4 es f Ids), *lia ; antdldi idUd i i ovidilid, 
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ExcEFnoMS* milil ; AUbdldi \ gr&cdlis, slmnis, 

«UfrXU» \ and verbal adj^ves in -Uia : as, ddoXlia, fSoXUs, tenfbl^ 
lie, ftnUbllia. 

5. •ma, -men, -mentum : as, po6ma, flilmen, ifbnentnm 

Exceptions, minima, lacrlma, victima; t&men, ooXtUnen; with 

iSglman and the like from verb-stems in e-. 

6 . -mua, -nuB, •rua, -bub, -tua, -neuB, -riua : as, extrSmua, Biipl- 
nuB, ootdnl, BSvfirua, famdsua, pgrituB, Bgnftriua, extrftneua. 

Ex^ptions. (a.) 1 before -mas : as, flnltXmuB, mgrltlmua (except 
blbtUB, trimus, quadrimus, opfmus, mimua, llmus) ; and in super- 
latives (except Imus, primus) : also, ddmua, hUmaa, nSmua, oSlft 
muB, thglgmua. 

(b>) I before rnus ; as in crastlnus, fraxrlnus, etc. (except dlvtnus^ 
milgpl^UB, vesper^us, rgpentinus); Xcinua, gslnus, odmXnuB, 
odphtiiuB, gminuB, ddmXnua, f&cInuB, frazXnus, prdtinus, terml- 
nuB, vSlticlnua ; also, manua, doeSnuB, plgtgnua ; ggnua, Vgnua. 
So 5 in bdnuB, dnua, adnus, tdnua. 

(r.) 8 before -rus (-ra, -rum) : as, mSruB, hSdfira (except prdod- 
rua, ainodruB, afiverus). In like manner, barbSrus, chdrus, nibrui^ 
plrua; a&tlra, amphdra, ancdra, Ij^ra, pj^ra, purptira; 
BuppSrum, gdrum, p&rum. 

(</.) l&tus, rndtua, vgtus, anhdUtus, digitus, servltlla, i^illituB ; 
qudtUB, tdtuB ; arbdtus, hgbitua, and the like. 

7. -na, -ne, -nis : as, oarlua, mSne, inXnia. 

Exceptions, advdna, angina, ddmina, fdmina. mSohlna, 
mXna, gdna, p&gina, p&tina, sarcina, triitina, and compounds wi^ 
-gena; bdne, sine; c&nis, cinia, itivSnia.* ^ 

g. .re, -rla, -ta, -tia : as, altftre, agint&ria, mdndta, immXtla. 

Exceptions, m&re, hil&ria, rdta, ndta, afttia, aXtia, pdtia, and 
most nouns in -Ita. 

9* «tim. -turn, and syllables beginning with v: as, 4;>rXvfttlm, 
queroitum, dUva. 

Exceptions. aH&tim, atdtim ; nivia (nix) ; brdvia, grgvia, 
Idvia (%A/); ndvua, adTetn; and several verb roots (as, liwd, 
fftvod) ; also, dvis, bdvia, Idvia. 

to. "dox, •^lox, -max, -rex, -dlx. -nix : and the numeral qniings 
-fiiltt, X as, lildex, Hex, rl^lx, vlgiiitl. trlgUitft. 

EXOBraoHS. otQex, aXlex, Htmex. 

8ES» The foUowing termiMtioii^ ere preceded by a short 

voei^: — 
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f. 4m, 4iw^ Ml, ftstSoiui iiilldiMi. glMIdltti. 

ExciMnnOiMS^ 6p4oun, ILnSotui ; «iittcu% ftpfloiit* llo«i8» 
ci»* pcHitXoiiSy |»liaXoiui; fiauB, nlduA, %S 4 m\ ai-d tt before ^mt * 
as, ciUdtia, aftdtis 4 # befot^ 4iaa, as pliiMlus (except glflu*, soilag) ; 
&slliis^ lltoua. ^ 

2. ^a6, ^nor, -ror, la veibs; as, asatSad, ozftalnor, gMl 
qa^ror. 

Exceptions, dfiriaa, festSnd, prdplao, sttglaO, Spinor, laoHad \ 
d§ciard, sp§r6, »ptr6, 6r5, diir5, mXror. 

3. 4>a, •bd, •pa, -p5 : as, fabii, bibb, Itlpa, crdpd, 

Exc^TIONS. gl6ba, scrfba ; baud, tiObO, aorlbd ; pApa, pApa, 

jr^a, acdpa, atflpa; cApd, rSpO, 9tXp5> 

4. •tis (ia aouns). -ter and -tna (in adverbs) : as, oMtia, lorti- 
tar, pAnltna, 

5. -oultia, «celliu, -lantus, -tiidd : as, faaclcolua, deallas, IdoAe 
lantos, mSgnltadd. 

354* Rules for the quantity of DcriVittives are : — 

a. Forms from the same Stem have the same quantity: as. Kind, 
Amft'vistf ; gAnus, gAneris. 

Excefiions. I. bds. lAr, mAa, pftr pSs, sU, vAs^—also surbba 
— have a long vowel In the nomimitive, though the stem-vowel is short 
(cf. genitive bd^ia, etc.). 

2. Nouns In -or, genitive -dria, have the vowel shortened before the 
final r: as, bonSr. (But this shortening Is comparatively late, so that 
in Plautus and inscriptions these nominatives ar** often found long.) 

3. Many verb-forms with vowel originally long shorten it before -r 
or -t : as, amSr, dIeexAr, amAt (compiirc amAmns ), dfoerAt, audit, Hi. 

Note. — Tlic final syllable in -t of the perfect seem?* to have been originally 
long, but to have been shortened under this rule. 

4. A few long stem-syllables are shortened, apparently under tba 
infittence of accent : as, Acer, Acerbiui. So dA-iird and pA4Ar6, weak* 
ened from librd. 

Forms from the same Root often show Inherited variations ol 
quantity (see § 10) : as, ^cd (cf. maledlciui), dftoO (dltoin)^ Udd 
(peilldus), vdols (vded), lAgto (Idgd). 

r. COHFOUKDS retain the quantity of the words which conqiese 
them: as, oo-ofdd (oidd), oo-olid (oaedd), In-Iquua (neqnua), 

d. Greek words compounded widi 9^6 have 0 short: as, prQ|if|llt, 
prdidgiui. Some Latin compounds of prd havep short: as, pfdfUAiih 
oor, prdfitoor. Compounds with nl taiy t as,liiMbi, odfd, sViqpdSr 
ttSquift, niqiuuttt 
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' Chapter II. — Rhythm. 

Note.— T he essence of Rhythm in poetry is the regular recurrence of syllables 
pronounced with more stress than those intervening. To produce this effect in its 
perfection, precisely equal times should occur between the recurrences of the stress. 
But, in the application of rhythm to words, the exactness of these intervals is sacri- 
ficed somewhat to the necessary length of the words ; and, on the other hand, the 
words are forced somewhat in their pronunciation, to produce more nearly the 
proper intervals of time. In different languages these adaptations take place in 
different degrees; one language disregarding more the intervals of time, another 
the of the words. 

IChii 'Greek language early developed a very strict rhythmical form of poetry, 
ia whkb the intervals of time were all-important. The earliest Latin, on the other 
hand, — as in the Saturnian and Fescenninc verse, — was not so restricted. But 
the purely metrical forms were afterwards adopted from the Greek, and supplanted 
the native forms of verse. Thus the Latin poetry with which we have to do fol- 
lows for the most part Greek rules, which require the formal division of words 
(like music) into measures of equal times, technically called Feet. I'he strict 
rhythm was doubtless more closely followed in poetry that was sung^ than in fiiat 
which was declaimed or intoned. In neither language, however, is the time peiv 
fectly jweserved, even in single measures ; and there are some cases in which the 
regularity of the time between the ictuses is disturbed. 

Tlie Greeks and Romans distinguished syllables of two kinds in regard tblhetiJiK^ 
required for their pronunciation, a long syllable having twice the metrical value of a 
short one. But it must not be supposed that all long syllables were of equal length, 
or even that in a given passage each long had just twicc^the length of the contiguous 
shorts. The ratio was only approximate at best, tbdugh necessarily more exact in 
lunging than in recitation. Nor are longs and shorts the only forms of syllables 
that Sfe found. . In some cases a long syllable was protracted, so as to have the 
time of three or even of four shorts, and often one long or two shorts were pronounced 
In less than their proper time, tliough doubtless always distinguishable in time from 
one short (see $ 355. r, d). Sometimes a syllable naturally short seems to have 
been slightly prolonged, so as to represent a long, though in most (not all) cases 
the apparent irregularity can be otherwise explained. In a few cases, also, a pause 
takes place of one or more syllables to fill out the required length of the meas- 
ure. This could, of course, take place only at the end of a word : hence the impor- 
tanoe of Caesura and Diaeresis in prosody (see § 358). 

1. Mmumreo. 

SSS. Rhythm consists of the division of musical ioui^ 
into MEASURES or feet. 

The most natural division of musical time is into meas- 
ures uondatiag ul either two or three equal parts. But the 
UK^hixta also distinguished measures of five equal parts. 
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Remakx.— tlw diiHWons of uusioal dnr me lawtod by « dn» of voice <» 

one or the other part of the nieasT-jre. This stress is calicd the IctUft or 

metrical accent (see } 358), 

<s. The unit of length In Prosody is ^nt shn^t syflakk. Thfe h 
called a Mora* It is represented by the sign or in musical netft^ 
tion by the qtueuer if). 

b. A long syllable is regularly equal to two and Is represented 
by the sign or by llie crotchet (•). 

€. A long syllable may be protracted^ so as to occupy the time of 
three or four marce. Such a syllable, if equal to thive Murrr, is repre- 
sented by the sign u-. (or ^ •) ; if equal to fear, by lj (or 

d. A long syllable may be contracted, so as to take practically the time 
of a short one. Such a syllabic is sometimes represented by the sign >. 

e, A short syllable may be contracted so as to occupy less than one 
mora. 

f, A paasc sometimes occurs at the end of a verse or a series ot 
verses, to fill up the time. A pause of one tuma in a measure is indi- 
cated by the sign A » one of two morce by the sign "K . 

g. One or more syllables are sometimes placed before the proper 
beginning ot the measure. Such syllables are called an AnacrDsis or 
preluded 

The anacrusis is regularly ^ual to the unaccented part of the 
measure. 

356 . The measures most frequently employed in Latin 
verse, together with their musical notation, are the follow* 
— 

n, TiufIaE or Unequal Measures (|).* 

I. TrOCUBB « ^0): as. rigis. 

z Iambus (w ^ = JJ ^): am,deas. 

3 . Tribrach* 

I The same thing occurs in modem poetry, and ia modem nmsie any imao* 
cented syllables at the beginning are treated as an askacrusis, L#« they make an 
incomplete measure before the first bar. This was not the case in andent musia 
Theancientsseem to have treated any unaccented syllable althe beginning as heloftg* 
ing to the following accented ones, so as to make whh Ihem a foot or nmmtk 
Thus it would seem that the ori|^^ form of Indo-Burdpeaa poetry was k^ttilbh 
In Itt structure, m at lead accented the second lyUable miller than the ftisl# 

t Cktted the mo parM (TbeMs and AmM) hate In dm 

> Mot fmmA as a kimlaw a nMl iset,imimfi»mdm f ai p ii H e « 
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h. Double or Equal Measures (|). 

1, Dactyl = P C/) : as, consults, 

2. Anapaest ^ -=Lrp : as, rndnitos, 

'3. Spondee (-£ _ - ^ p) : as, regis, / 


c. Six-timed Measures (J). 

K Ionic d mdiore ( sj as, confecSriU, 

* 2. Ionic d mindre (v^ w =Lrrr> : as, rHulissmt, 

Choriambus . =rirn : as, contulirant. 


d Quinary or Hemioi k ^ Measures (|). 

1. Crettc (— w,.. =rcr> : as, cdnsUlis, 

2 , Paon primus («. w w cdnsHUbUs * 

3, P«ON qudrtus \j \j p J as, ittnirf, 

4. BacchIus “crr> : as, dmicSs , 


€, Several compound measures are mentioned by the grammarians, 

vi^„ Antibacchius ( v^), Proceleusmatic (v^ w v>), the 2d and 

3d Foton^ having a long syllable in the 2d and 3d places, with three 
short ones ; 1st, 2d, 3d, and 4th Epitritus^ having a short syllable in 
the 1st, 2d, 3d, and 4th places, with three long ones. None of them, 
however, are needed to explain rhythmically all the forms of ancient 
verse. ^ 

Jf, Feet with these apparent quantities do not always occupy the 
same time in the measure, but may be contracted or prolonged to suit 
the series In which they occur. They are then called irrational^ 
because the diesis and arsis do not have integral ratios. Such — 


Irrational Spondee: 
Cvcuc Daictyl: 


— > 
— v/w 


“J/.' 

8 


^ Callid pans being in the miio o£ z to i|, or of 3 to a. 




Mtimam. 


m 


Cyclic Axukvmsti s tbe aune levened. 

li^TioNAL Tkochsb: ^ > = j/; 

Note. ~~ Of feet and combititttkin« of feet (sometimes exteiiding to an t f U i t 
verse» aiid cuntroUed by s. sii^le leading ac^cent)^ th<” fbUowing are rect^pdWKf^ 
assuming | to lie the unit of musical time : 

S, 5, * P, L« »P, i# 

it n » H H s* »' s »* « «' i 

Narrative poetry was written for rhythmical recitation, or Chant, with insttti* 
mental accompaniment; and Lyri<*al poetry for rhythmical m:.lody, or singing. It 
must be borne in mind that in ancient music— %». Wich in this differs widely fijum 
modem — the rhythm of the melody was identical with the rhythm of the Ksjct, 
The lyric poetry was to be sung ; the poet was musician and composer, as well as 
author. To this day a poet is said conventionally to “ »ing.'’ 

Thus a correct understanding of the rhythmn-al structure of the Verse gives us 
the exact time, though not the tune, to which it was actually sung. 'I'he exact time, 
however, as indicated by the succession of long and .short syllables, was varied 
according to certain laws of so-callcd ** Rhythmic," as will Ikj explained below, tn 
reading ancient verse it is necessary to bear in mind not otily the variations in the 
relative length of syllables, but the occasional pause n«fces.sary u> fill out the meas> 
urc; and to remcmlier that the rhythmic.il accent is the only one of importance, 
though the words should be distinguished carefully, and the sense preserved. Do 
not sean, but read metrically. 

367. In many cases measures of the same time may be 
substituted for each other, a long syllable taking the place 
of two short ones, or two short ones the place of one long 
one. 

In the former case the measure is said to be contracted; 
in the latter, to be resolved. Thus : — 

a. A Spondee ( ) may take the place of a dactyl v/ w) or an 

ivj and a Tribrach may take the place of a 

(_o) or an Iambus (v^ )• The optional substitution of 

one long syllable for two short ones is represented by the sign va/. 

d. Another form of dactyl when substituted for a trochee Is nfve* 
seated thus, _ 

A spondee, stxmiarly substituted for a trochee, is represented 
thus, _ ' 

e. When a long syllabic having die Ictus (f 558. a) is resdhM^ file 
Ictus properly belongs to both the resulting $ 1 ^ syilaldes; for 
eonveniem the mark of accent is fdaced im thefbit : as,**** , , 

nditc «ip8rimr | ikn* iceto l tfhi edr Icwfa ( Btuek. 40$. 
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8. Tba Mosioal Accent. 

358 * That part of the measure which receives the stress 
of (the musical accent) is called the Thesis; the 
unaccented part is called the Arsis.^ 

a. The stress of voice laid upon the Thesis is called the Icrtrs 
{beat). It is marked thus \ jLkj 

b* The ending of a word within a measure is called CjesOra, 

. When this coincides with a rhetorical pause, it is called ^ke Caesura of 
the verse, and is of main importance as affecting the melody or rhythm. 

r. The coincidence of the end of a word with that of a measure in 
Prosody is called DiiERESis. 


J The Thesis signifies properly, the putting down {Biffis, from of the foot 

ill beating time, in the march or dance (“downward beat"), and the Arsis, the 
raising {^ptriSt fro"™ atlpm) of the foot (" upw'ard beat "). By the Latin grammarians 
these terms were made to mean, respectively, the ending and beginning of a meas- 
ure. By a misunderstanding which has prevailed till recently, since the time of 
Bentley, their true signification has been reversed. They will here be used Ih 
accordance with their ancient meaning, as has now become more commbiu This 
metrical accent, recurring at regular intervals of time, is what constitutes the essence 
of the rhytlim of poetry as distinguished from prose, and should be cons^ntly kept 
in mind. ^ 

The error mentioned arose from applying to trochaic and dacQrlio Veise a 
definition which was true only of iambic or anapaestic. 




n* Vtm, 
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• Chapter HI. — Versificafum^ 

1. The Vetee. 

350* A single line of poetry — that is, a series of meas* 
ures set in a recognized order — is called a Verse.^ 

Note. — Most of the nomnion verses orij7inall> consisted of tvri» scries 
stichs), but the joint between them is often obscured. It is marked in iambic verse 
by the I/tartsis, in Dactylic Hexameter by the C^sjtra, 

a. A verse lacking a syllable at the end. Is allied CATAbECTIcr, 
that is, having a pause to hit the measure; when the end syllabic 
is not lacking, the verse is called Acatalectic, and has no such 
pause. 

To divide the verse into its appropriate measures, according to 
the rules of quantity and versiheadoa, is called scanning or scansion 
(sefinsid, from soandd, a climbing or advance by steps). 

Remark. '-In reading verse rhythmically, care should be taken to preserve 
the measure or time of the syllables, but at the same time not to destroy or confuse 
the words themselves, as is often done in scanning, 

A. In scanning, a vowel or diphthong at the end of a word (unless 
an interjection) is partially suppressed when the next word begins with 
a vowel or with This is called Eusion (bruising),* 

In reading it is usual entirely to suppress elided syllables. Strictly, 
however, they should be sounded lightly. 

Remark. — Elision is sometimes called by the Greek name Synaloepha 
(smearing), 

H^rely a syllable Is elided at the end of a verse when the next verse begins with 
m v^i * this is called Synapheia (Sinding), 

t The word Verse (versus) signiftes a iurmtt^ hack, Le. to begin a^n in like 
manner, as opposed to Prose (prkrtm or grdversus), which means straigki ahead, 

* The practice of Elision is followed in lUlUtn and French poetiy, and U some* 
times adopted in English, partictilaily in die older poets: as,— 

T inveigle and Invite Ih* unwary sense.-* Cmmsf, 5|8L 

la eady Latin poetry a final syllable ending in i often dsR letter 
amsonant <cf. { 13. h ) ; as,— ^ 

sc 3 s 5 d&akteksg gpiieR— JMar (C. lii'S4)* 
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d. A final with the preceding vowel, is suppressed in like man* 
ner when the next word begins with a vowel or li:^ this Is called 
£CTHtiFSi$ {sqmezing ouf ) : as, — 

monstr^fM horrend^^r, infonn^, ingens, cm lumen ademptum. 

— JBn, iii. 658. 

Final -m has a feeble nasal sound, so that its partial suppression 
before the initial vowel of the following word was easy. 

Remark. T he monosyllables d5, dem, spS, spem, aim, stO, stem, qid 
(plmral) are iwrer elided ; nor is an iambic word elided in dactylic verse. BUision 
is often skilful collocation of words. 

is sometimes omitted when a word ending in a vowel has 
a special emphasis, or is succeeded by a pause. This omission is 
called Hiatus (gaping). 

The final vowel is sometimes shortened in such cases. 

f, A final syllabic, regularly short, is sometimes lengthened before a 
pause : * it is then said to be long by Diastolit as, — 

nostror«»* obruimur, — oriturque misertima caedes. 

g. The last syllable of any verse may be Indifferently long or short 
(syltaba anceps). 

Forms of Verse. 

aOO. A verse receives its name frofn its dominant or 
fundamental measure : as, Dactylic^ Iambic^ Trochaic^ Ana- 
pmtic ; and from the number of measures (single or 
double) which it contains: as, Hexameter^ Tetrameter^ 
Trimeter^ Dimeter. 

Remark. —T rochaie, lambic, and Anapaestic verses are measured not by 
single feet, but by pairs so tliat six Iambi make a Trimeter. 

861. A Stanza, or Strophe, consists of a definite num- 
ber of verses ranged in a fixed order. 

Many stanzas are named after some eminent popt : as, 
SappAic (from Sappho), AUaie (from Alcaeus), Archilocfnan 
(from Archilochus), Horatian (from Horace), and so on. 

1. Bactylio Bezameter. 

868« The Dactylic Hexameter, or Heroic Verse, consists 
theoretically of six dactyls. It may be represented thus : — 

^ Haacn a fiaat syllable in -m is said tp have no quantity ol its own — its vowdL 
la any ease, balag sdfiier elided or else nmde long by Posidon. 

* thii asage id t$x% most cases where It appears to be femid 

befei caused by die teteadOB of aa origiaany kiag qaaati^ 


f Mlt.1 


Daei^Hc Himautmt. , 

or in musical notation as follows : — 

ifc;ircnfiD’irii''rcrirf-i 

a. For awy one of the feet, except the filth; a spondee may be 
sdtut^/and must he for the last. 

Rarely a spondee is found in the fifth place ; the verse Is then Called 
spondaic^ Thus in Ed. iv. 49 the s^erse ends with Inorimentuni. 

HoTE» — I n reality the last foot is a trochee standing for a dactyl, hut the final 
syllable is not measured, and the foot is itsualiy said to be a S|>oude^ 

h. The hexameter has always otu principal cctsura — sometimes 
two -^almost always accomrianied by a paust. in tlie sense. 

The principal caesura is usually after the thesis (less commonly in 
the arsis) of the third foot^ dividing the verse into two parts in sense 
and rhytlim. 

It may also be after the thesL (less commor^ly in the arsis) of the 
foiurtk foot. In this case there is often another cicsura in the second 
foot, so that the verse is divided into three parts ; as« — 

partti f 5 1 rdx II ar | densqu^* ocu | Hs I! ct } Hiblla | colla. — v. 277. 
RkMAKK. — Often the only indication of ihc pp-incipal among a number ol 
caesuras is the btc^dc in the sense. 

A ca*sura occurring alter tlie first syllable of a foot is cwUed masculine^ A 
caesura occurring after the second syllable of u foot is called feminine (as in the 
fifth fool of the 3d and 4th verses in r). A ca»ura may also he found in any foot 
of the verse, but a proper atsural pause could hardly occur in the first or sixth. 
When the fourth foot ends a word, ihe break (properly a diteresis) is sometimes 
improperly called bucolie casura^ from its fr<»quency in (x^storal poetiy, 

c, Tlie introductory verses of the /Eneid, divided according to the 
foregoing rules, will ap[>ear as follows. The principal caesura in each 
verse Is marked by double lines : — 

Anni vilnimque cSliio l{ Trd|iae qui [ primus ab | oris 
Ttafi|am fa] to profujgus II U|viiifaqu 5 | venit 
litSra, I iJU | ct icrlris li iacjiatua It | alto 

» vi sapl|rum sac | vac fl mlmdjrem Iu|nonis lb | trim; 

multa quojqu^ ct tx;t|i6 pas|sos if dum | condSrlt ( iirb 4 ^ 
inferjretqul dlfds II ginus | ondl lii)tliittt% 

Alhafniqul pattrea, (I atjqu^ altae j moenla ] Romatt. 

The femtmne msura is seen in the following : — 

Dis glni{ti pdtulcrl: ^ teinent mldil^ omma | dlvae. — Mn* vi. l|l. ' 
Nont.*>-The Heaumeter is thus fllttStnUed in English verse : — 

*Over the sea, past Crete, on the Syrian shoes I0 Ihe southward, 

Dwells in the well-tilled lowland a dark^haiied d^top peopkt, 

SldUol srith needle and loom, and the arts of thedyer and esmr, 
Pkfiftd,tnitfwhleofhesxt; ftxr th^ Imnw not tin loi^ 



m 




Prasad^: VernfiacHon. 

Loven of m ^; ndther broad-browed Zeus, not Pallas Athene, 
Teacher of wisdom to heroes, bestower of might in the battle ; 

Share not the cunning of Hermes, nor list to the songs of Apollo, 
Fearing the stars of the Mky, and the roll of the blue salt water." 

— * Kin^sl^s Andromeda 


2. BLegiac Stanza. 

363 . The Elegiac Stanza consists of two lines, — an 
hexameter followed by a pentameter.^ 

The Pentameter verse is the same as the hexameter, 
.^except that it omits the last half of the third foot and 
of the sixth foot. Thus, — 

S \ jCcxy \ W ^ ^ \ ^ \ 

ftslcislr "IrL'Iftrlf 

a. The Pentameter verse is thus to be scanned as two half -verses. 
the second of which always consists of two dactyls followed by a .single 
syllable. 

b. The Pentameter has no regular Caesura ; but the first half-vense 
must always end with a word, which is followed by a pause to complete 
the measure.^ 

c. The following verses will illustrate the forms of the Elegiac 
Stanza : — 

cum subit I ill! I us trls|tisslml | noetTs i|mag6 

qua xnlhi | sapre|mum 'K 11 tempus in | urbS fu)!t, 
cum rSpS|to noc|tem qua | tot mihi | cara re|liqui, 
labitur | ex ^cu|lis Js, ]| nuiic quoque | gutta mejis. 
iam pr5p£ | lux ^S|rat qua | me disjeedt^rej Caesar 
finilms | extrc|mae X li iuss^rat | Ausdnijae. 

—Ovid, Trist i. 3. 

NOTFni — Elegiac Stanza differs widely In character from hexameter verse 
(of which it is a mere mwiification) by its division into Distichs, each of which 
must have its own sense complete. It is employed m a great variety of contposi- 
tions,— epistolary, amatory, and mournful,— and was especially a favorite of the 
poet Ovid. It haa been illustrated in Ei^lish verse, imitated from the German : — 

** In the Hexlametcr | rises the | fountain's | silvery { column ; 

In the Penjtameter { aye ( lalling in ) melody ) bade." 

* Called ^emiameier by the old grammarians, who divided it, formally, into five 
feet (two dadyls or ^ndees, a spoffediei mod two anapaests), as follows 

* Tbe tatm Ibii pause, however, may be filled by the frgiracHm of the pie< 
oedhi^i syltible, Ihtii: — 

v^t X 




n Mi. 3i5.] 
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3. OtiiNr Dactjllo Tmmm. 

304« Other dactylic verses or half-verses are occasion* 
ally used by the lyric poets* Thus • — 

a. The Dactylic Tetrameter alternates with the hexs-ineter, fomiiig 
the Akmanian Strophe^ as follows : — 

O tor lies petidra<jtt^ | 

* mecum I taejie vijn jj nufic j vino j j ciim; 

craft inl^ens Itetrabimus | aoquor. 

— Hoil. Od i. 7 (so aS; £/, la), 

Note, — T his vorsc is a single meiiS 4 ,*'^, *ts tiini-' bring rep.rsenlad by *i|' (f 3 Si; 

note). 

d. The Dactylic Penthemim (five half-feet) consists of half a 
tameter verse. It is used in combination with Hexameter to form 
the First Archihehian Strophe : as, — 

difTulj^ere nllves jj redel’inl iam I gramma | c.amplft, 
arbori \ buscjui? k u j mat* ; 

mutat 1 terra vilces 1{ ci | deercslecntui i ripas 

fliiniTna ! praetcrel unt. — lloK. (hf. iv. 7. 

[For the Fourth ArchikKhian Strophe (Archilocbian lieptautetcr, alternating 
with Lambic trimeter catalectic), see 37a. xi,] 

f. lambic Trimeter. 

305* The lambic 'I rimeter is the ordinary verse of 
dramatic dialogue. It consists of three measures, each 
containing a double iambus {iambic dipody), Thu.s, — 

I ^ ^ ^ ^ 

It is seen in the following : — 

iam ffiicajci do maitus | sdentiae 
supplex et d!rd regna per j rpinae, 
f)cr ct Dialnae nun movenjila numma, 
per st<iue U|brdft carminum I valenttuni 
deftxa carllo devocalre sidcra, 

Canuba {>ar|cc vdcibuft j tandem ftacrit, 

citumquc re|tf6 retro ftoljve turlnneifi. — • HOR. Spod. 17. 

The last two lines may be thus translated, to show the 
movement in English : — 

** Oh ! ftUy* CanidUu tUy thy right* of ftorcet^. 

Thy charm anbindtng backward let thy ftWHSt wheel fly ! ** 

a. The lambic Trimeter is often used fn lyife poetry, attemaHlig 
with the Dimeter to form the /amine ^rophif as ijtoliowa j 
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dass. 

triStSt A|K qai prieol | 

it prisci gens | mortaSmn, 
piternl ni|T& bnbos ex|ercet s^ 
t^itis om|m (enM; 
tUSqa^ exdtaltur dissSco | milet trod, 

niqti' horrit i|ritmn mSri.— H or. S. 

3 . In the lambic Trimeter an irratioiial spondee (> or its equiv 
alent (a cyclic anapaest ^ or an apparent dactyl > ^ 3S^*/)) 

may be regularly substituted for the firet iambus of any dipody. A Tri- 
brach (v^ Cf V/) niay stand for an Iambus anywhere except in the last 
place* 

i In the comic poets any of these substitutions may be made in any 
foot except the last : as, — 

5 lucis al|m2 rectSr i) et | caeli dScus! 

qui alterna cur|ru spatia (I flam|mifSrS ambiens, 

illlistrjS laejtis I1 ^xsSris | terris caput. 

— Seneca, Here. Fur. 592-94* 

quid quaetis? an | nos tl s6xagin|ta natus es. 

— Terence, Heaitt^ 62. 

hSmo s»»*: humajm 11 nthCl a wSf ali|endm puto* 
vd mt mone|r# hoc fl vdl percon|tart puta. 

^Heaut. 77, 78. 

c. The Choliamric {lame lambic) substitutes a trochee for the last 
Iambus: as, — 

— I ^ A I 

aequ« dst bealtus &c p5e|ma edm scribits 
tarn gadd^t in | se, tdmqud s' ip|s^ mirator. 

— Catull. xxii. 15, 16. 

d* The lambtc Trimeter Catalectic h represented as follows: — 

11^ ^ — 1 

It Is used in comblnadon with other measures (see J 372. 11), and is 
shown in the following: — 

Vulcanus Sr] dens uxit ofjncinas. — Hor. Oti.i. 4 . 
or in English : — 

** On purple peaks a deeper shade desoending.*— SceA 

H0TB.*-”T3 mi liable Trimeter may be regarded, metrically, as ^ a single loot* 
(its time bdng represented by V). consisting of three dipodies, and bairi]^ its 
prindpal accent, probably, on the second syllable of the verse, though this is a 
mattar of dfaqpttipi The spondee la th^ verse, being a subsdt^ for an lambiia, k 
ier e Hmat ^wad arast ba ahoiteaed io gt the measure of the iambns (isproseated 
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5. Oibar iMttbio 

9Mm Other forms of Iambic verse are the following : -- 

a. The lambk Tetraiietbr Catalecdc (S^fnarius)* This cem* 
sists of seven iambic feet, with the same suK^titatioiis as lu iambic 
Trimeter, It Is tised in lively dialogue : as, — ► 

»«*« idefreS arce&|sor, n^lptias 1 quod ta* idpSrairi sItiaSt 
quii^ qafdem quain i^ijlu ^nkuSrat \ qulesci si hk | qui^ssetl 

•~-Tbr. Amiria^ 690, 691* 

Tlie rhythm of the Iambic Septenarius may be thus represented 
according lo our musical notaiion (sve p. 403, foot-note i): — 

^ w it .«AS 

it\rtrt\rurt\ftrt\rr-\ 

Its movement is like the following : — 

“ In godd king Chirlrs’s gdldcn d4ys, i^hon idyalty no hArm meant,” etc, 

— rVt'rfr 0/ limy, 

B. The Iambic Tetrameter Acatalcctic (0.'/d«<7r/V/.t). This consists 
of eight full lambic feet with the same sul)stitiitk)ns a:* in lambic Tri- 
meter. It is also used in lively dialogue : as. — 

hdein^st huma|num fact* .tut mjeepts? hdclncst ofifiddm patris? 

quid filttd est? pro | dc&m fidem, | quid est, k 1 hoc nOn conitum^liast? 

— Andria^ 236, 237. 

c. The lambic Dimeter. This may be cithe r acatalectic or cata- 
lectic. 

I. The lambic Dimeter Acatalectic consists of four iambic feet. It 
Is used in combination with some longer verse (.see § 365. a). 

The lambic Dimeter Catalectic consists of three and a half iamiric 
teet. It is used only in choiaiscs : as, — 

qndnini cruen|Ui Ma^nis, 
praecdps imol rd aaev6» 
ra{nUlr quod im | {>atf nti 

parat | BrorB ? — SeM. Mtdm^ Sso-dgg. 

Trodiaio Terao. 

867. The most common form of Trochaic verse is tlie 
Tetrameter catalectic {Septlnitrius), consisting of foiir 
dipodies. the last of which lacks a syll^le. It is 
seated metrically thus. — ■ ' 
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i ' V/ _ > I vy - > I V/ *. > I A I 

or in musical notation. 


ircrfircfciffrcifsf-'i^ 

Id t? advenio, spem, salutem, II c6nsiU«*« adxrli«*« ^xpetens. 

— Ter. il 18. 

la English verse : — 

"Tell me not in mournfal numbers life is hut an empty dream.** 


a* The spondee and its resolutions can be substituted only in the 
even places ; except in comic poetry, which allows the substitution in 
any foot but the last ; as, — 

fthVw habct peta|s«»* ftc vestitum: ( t&m consimilist I ItqiK ego. 
sftra, pes, sta | tflra, tonsus, | 6cuU, nasum, | v 61 labra, 
mllae, men turn, | barba, collus; | t6lus’ quid verlbts opust? 
st tergum ci|cltncosum, | nihCl hoc similist | similius. 

— Pl.Airr. Amphitr,. 443-446. 

Some other forms of trochaic verse are found in the lypc poet% 
in combination with other feet, either as whole lines or parts h( Unel :. 


n6n ebur ne|qu^ adreum. [Dimeter Catalectic.] 

mel rem | det (n doin6| la ednar. [lambic Trimeter Catalectic.] 

— Hor. Od, ii. 18. 


7. HUzed MeaswreB. 

Note. — Different measures may be combined in the same verse in two different 
ways. Eitlicr (i) a series of one kind is simply joined to a series ol another kind 
(compare the changes of rhythm not uncommon in modem music) ; or (a) single 
feet of other measures are combined with the prevailing measures, in which case 
these odd feet are adapted by changing their quantity so that they become irrational 
(see § 356, Note). 

A^en enough measures of one kind occur to form a series, we may suppose a 
change of rhythm ; when they are isolated, we must suppose adaptation. Of the 
indefinite number of possible combinations but few are found in Latin poetry. 

d6S» The following verses, combining diflferent rhyth- 
mical series, are found in Latin lyrical poetry : — 

I, Greater Archilochian (Dactylic"* Tetrameter; Trochaic 

Tr^Kjdy):— 

|-.>I 

f ivitfir I iciii {liemt gra|ta vic€ ll veris | ct Faj voni.— • Hor. Od. i 4. 

OTE.— It is possible that the dacqrls were qyclk; but the change of measure 
seems more probable. - 
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a. Verse cagahti a g of Dac^lic Trimeter catakcOc (PtcfyUc A«- 

I lambic Dimeter 

•cdbifi I veciic6|ldi ft imdHI pertcttUeir. id* ii, 

z' * 8 l £rf>fiiiCBdio ITerse* 

369« Trochaic verses contairainj^ in regular presaibed 
positions, irrational measures or irrational feet, arc called 
Logacedic. The principal logaoedic forms are : — 

I. Logamdic Tetrapody (four feet) i Glycovic. 
a. Logaoedic Tripody {iitree feet) : Pherk ciiatic. 

3 * Logaoedic Dlpody (two feei)x this may be regarded as a ek&rt 
Pherecratic* ^ 

No'fE, — Irrational measures are those in witich the syUables do not correspond 
strictly to the normal ratio of leni^th (see ^ 355). Such are the Irratitmal Spmiet and 
the Cyclic Dactyl. This mixture of various latios of length g?ves an effect approach* 
jng that of prose: hence the name Logaoedic (Afiyos, 'Hiese measures 

onginated in the Greek lyric poetry, and were adftptcd Ijy the Romans* All the 
Roman lyric metres not bcK>ngmg to the regular iaiuhic, trochaic, dactylic, or Ionic 
systetns, were constructed on the basis of the three forms given above : vis., Logaos* 
die systems consisting respectively of four* tliree, and two feet. l*he so-called 
Logaoedic Peniapody consists of hve feet, but is to be regarded as composed of two 
of the others. 


370. Each logaoedic form contains a single dactyl,* 
which may be either in the first, seconti, or third place. 
The verse may be catalectic or acatalcctic. Thus, — 

G^ycemk. PhrrecraHe, 

t “V/ %.> t I <— w I.M. (w) B v*’ I •«. I ( w) B 
ib — V/ I «i.(w)ll V/ (w}B 

ffi* ^ w/ I — . |— vwl — .(v/)ll-v/ w |•*(v^)ll 

Note. ^ The shorter Pherecratic {dipaefy), If catalectic, appears to be a simpio 

C^horiambus ( w w I — A) ; and* In general, the effect of the logaoedic forms is 

Choriambic* In fact, they were to regarded by the later Greek and Latin metrL 
and dicse metres have obtained the general name of CKORlAllStC* But 
they aie not true choriambic, thougli they may very likely have been felt to bn ittdi 
by the composer* who imitated the forms without much thought of their mlgfi^ 
Tbi^ may be lead (scanned), therefore, on that principle. But U Is better to 
< hem as kgaetdU measures; and that course is followed here. In accordance laftk 
Ibe flsoft sqpproved opinion on the subipet. 


I Difterent Greek poets adopted fixed types in regard IpHie place of 
nad so a faige number ol verses arose, each foltonriof n idlec law, which wnnsim* 
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871 . The verses coiutructed upon tiie sevecsl Logaoedic 
forms or models are the following : — 
t. Glycomk (Seamd Gfyeome, catalectic) 

Romae | prindpis | nrbiltim. 

||| English: — 

* * Fonns more real than living man.” — SkelUy, 

Note.— In this and most of the succeeding forms the first foot it always 
irratfonal in Horace, consisting of an apparent spondee ( >)• 


2 . Aristophanic (jFirst Fherecratic ) : — 

■-'''-“'-'’"rscircifci 

temperat | &a | firenis. — Ifor^ 

Note. — It is very likely that this was made equal in time to the preceding by 
protracting the last two syllables : thus,— 

3 . Adonic {First Mfrecraik^ shortened) : — 

fsfirci 

Temiit 1 urbem. — Hor, 

Or perhaps : — ^ 

ir^ 

4 i ^Fherecratic {Second Pherecratic) 

;/ crfts dontberis ha6do. — Hor, 


</ f . Lesser Asclepudic {Second and First Pherecratic^ both cat» 
lecdc): — 

8— .> Vj» I _ lb/ I ^ a 8 

Maficenis atavts 8dite rSgibds.— 

A Greater Asclepiaoic (the same, with a Logacedic Dipocfy inter* 

I w I u. II --V w I i^8-->b/iM^ I V/ 1 u A I v 

tft nc ^naiderfs — scire nefis — qudm mihi qufim tibt. — Hor^ 

7 * Uesiiibi^'Sapphic {Logacedic Pentapody^ with dactyl hi the ddrd 
place):— v,?r\‘ 

|.i». I .... > t I — 1^ li..] o Al 
foteglr ntad sodMiqiie pims.— • 



Jfitaar ^ ffluiiMrir 


0Mta9t.] 





8. J^si 

i^w f — > l-wvli—l-v^u ( ^ o Al 
ll de(k M Sji'birftt I dir ptt)p€rli am£nda 

9. Lbssbs Aix^aic (JL^jotmdk TWa^otif. tm dactvU, two 
chees) 

I— wv/ f V/ 1 ^ w I O I 

vfrginibdft puertHque dbta-^.^Air« 

In Engiish (nearly) : ^ 

** Blowom h}f blossom the Spring begins.**— ^^M/run/e in Cafydim. 

to. GxtBATBR Alcaic {Logaaidic PefUapady, catalectic» with Ana* 
dusist and dactyl in the third place, — compare Lessw Sappkk!)i^ 

wioAl 

tast»M tenicem pr6pcHitt! virdra. — 7/cv, 

NoTB.— Only the above Logaouitc forms are employed by Horace, 
tl« Phaiascian (Jjtgactdic PnUapody^ w 2 |b dactyl In the second 
Blacc): — 

A w> I *-%/w f )L«i«.AI 

quadnam d mala mAns, misdlli Rlsf^dl, 

Igit priecipitv^* in mcdn Co/W/T. xL 

In English • 

** Gorgeous flowerets in the sunlight shining.** — /.^ngfeUm* |^V 
12 . Glyconic Pherecratic {Mitrum Satyricum) i — ' ^ ; 

A — • w 1 w I V-/ 1 1— fl — I 1 1— I — A I 

0 CoUlnis qu&e copb A p^nte Ifldere Idngo. — t'aimIL xffl, 

9* Motran of Horaoo. 

378. The Odes of Horace include nineteen varieties of 
stanza ; these are : — 

I. Alcaic, comisting of two Greater Alcaics (lo), one Trochak 
Dimeter with anacrusis, and one Lesser Alcaic (9) *’ ne.*~ 
lttst««* dt teaflcem prflpoiitf virdm 
tiOB e!vi»«» irdor t^vs ial>^ntidiit ^ 

non vdltus fnstantls tyrdnni 

mdnte qiuath soUdi neqtit Aflilic,— ML g, 

(Foond In Od. L 9, 161, 17, 16 , 37. 39, 31. 34. SfojJTi S *. SS>1b#9l. 
*3. ‘4. «J. «7, »! H- ». A3. 4I.S.<»«?.*«.O.f^»8>l 

'~t Tlw %MS lifer IS AefwUiriaglaMHjrid* 




Pfmttfyv Vtrt^aOim. 

¥iPil^:1nMAIcateB(n>|tewaiaqieckilavotiiewith Homoc^W^rii^MOdei 
thlrty>seveii ate in this hvm^ It t$ aoinettmes called ffaroHim l*he 

verses were formerly described as, i, a. spondee, bacchitis^ two dactyls j 3, spondee, 
bacchios, two trochees; 4. two dactyls, two trochees, 

2. Sapphic Qminor)^ consisting of three Lesser Sapphics (7) and 
one Adonic (3) : as, 

ttm satfs tenti ntvis dtque dlrse 
gr&ndinfs niisft pater it nib^nte 
ddxterd sacris ^culfitus drees 
terruit drbem.— - Od, L 2. 

(Found in Od. i. 2, 10, 12, 20^ 22, 25, 30, 32, 3S; it 2, 4, 6^ 8^ lOb 16; 
iii. S, II, 14, 18, 20, 22, 27; iv. 2, 6b 11. Carm. Sac,) 


Note.— 'The Sapphic Stanza is named after the poetess Sappho of Lesbos, 
and was a great favorite with the ancients. It is used by Horace in twenty*five 
Odes — more frequently than any other except tlte Alcaic. The Lesser Sa^Aic 
verse was formerly described as consisting of a Choriambus preceded by a trochaic 
dipody and followed by a bacchius. 


3. Sapphic {major)^ consisting of one Aristophanic (2) and one 

Greater Sapphic f 8) ; — 

Lydia dtciiisr dmnes 

it de6s ord, Sybsrin eftr propeids amanda — Od, 1 8 . 

4. Asclepiadean *^ 1 . {mmor)y consisting of Lesser 

(5): as,— .-m ■■■*■ 

6 xegi hionument»M a^re perdnnids „ 

idgaltque sitft — pyramidwM iUids. — Od, Mfk 30. 


(Found in Od, 1 1; iit 30; iv. *•) > 

5. Asclepiadean II., consisting of one Glyconic (i) nad one 

Les^ Asclepia^ ( 5) • ast * 

Ndvis quad tibi criditdm 
d€bes VIrgiiMiii,*- finibus Attkii 
edddis Inootumdin, pree6r, 
dt tervdt snimad — dtmididm mead.— Ok£ t 3. 


(Found in Od. t 3, 13, 19, 36; iit 9, 15, 19, 24, 25, 28; iv. 1, 3.) 


6, Asclepiadean III., consbting of three Lesser Asdepiadics (5) 
and one Glyconic (1) : as, — 

Qufs desiderid sft podor sdt modds 
Urn cart capitis?— praddpe Ittgubids 
udntns, Md^mend, — cot hqnlddm pat^ 

'* v6cem edm cythard dedh,— Od, t 24, 
hi 08,16^15, 24,331 E laj JE lOb i6| 


t Sm Em lata htdtir Ipps 4M). 
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ft AKumu mm IV.. oouisdQg of MO Umr Aad^Mdtoi (j). 
mt and cma Glycoaic (i) : 

d (OM Blndusiftii sptdndkB^ 
ddH digtie mefd» ndti %\m flftribd*^ 

« cr^ dontberifi ha^dc 

caf fionn tdrgida c6rn«bdt.-- C^</. ill 13, 

(Fomid In Od. 1 5, 14, 21, 23} ii 75 itt, 7, 13; Iv. 13.) 

8L Ascxsfiabsan V. (mqfor)^ onnsbdng of Cri!;ater Aaclepiadici 

(6): a*,— 

td ne qua^erfs — fdkt nefis ! — qucn^ mihi, qadm tihf 
fluem dt dederfnt — LedconoS — ndc Kabyldnidt 
tdntSHii itomeids. -* Od. L 1 1. 

(Found in Od* 1 . 1 1, 18; iv. la) 

9. Alcmanian^ consisting of Dactylic Hexameter (§ 362) alternating 
with Tetrameter (j 364. a). (Od. i. 7, j 8 ; Eijod. 12.) 

10, Archilochiak I., consisting of Dactylic Hexamt^ter alternat- 
ing with Trimeter Catalec^ re$akemim^ see 5 364. d). 

7 ') ^ 

If. Archilochian IV.. consisting of a Greater Aixdiilochian 
(hepiawei^^ § 368. I), followed by Catalectic 

(§ 3^5‘ stanza cousista of two pahill^ verses: aSf-» 

sdlvitqr Icrts hiems griti vice (| VIris ht Favdni, 
trahdntque siccis michinac carinas; 
ftc neque Uun stabults gaud^t pecua. II adt ardtor %iii. 

Dec prita cEnis ilbioant prutnis. — Oii. I. 4. 

12. lambic Trimeter alone (see § 365). (Ep. 17.) 

13. lambic Strophe (sec f 365. a). (Ep. i-io.) 

14. Dactylic Hexameter alternating with lambic Dimeter: as. 

ndx erst, U cael6 fulgdbat Idna terdno 
intdr minora atdera. 

edm tu, nJigndrdm numdn laesdra de$rum« 
tn v^ba iuriQjIa mea. — 15. (So in Ep. 14.) 

15. Dactylic Hexameter with lambic Trimeter (} 365) ; «io ^ 

iUera idm teritdr bellhi civtlibui adtai, 
sids ct Ipsa Rdma vizibds ruit.-^ ifk 

. l 4 Verse of Four Lesser Ionics : as.— 
iniMrii««eitliieqn^ 

msktii$|lmiesiit«s|fid^ SMtaenili*— ta 
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17. Iambic Trimeter (§ 365); Dactylic Penthemim (§ 364. b)\ 
I lambic Dimeter : as, — 

*'»>" * 

Pectt nihil me ^cut ante& iuvat 
scrtbere versiculos — amSre perculsiim gravi. — Epcd* II. #' 

' « 

18. Dactylic Hexameter; lambic Dimeter; Dactylic Penthemim 

"(§364-^): as.— 

^ horrida tempestSs caelfim contrdxit, et fmbres 

nivSsque dcducfint lovcm: ndnc mare, ndnc sildae. ... 

^ —Epod.n. 

19. Trochaic Dimeter, lambic Trimeter, each catalectic (see § 

INDEX TO THE METRES OF HORACE. 


Lib. I. 


X. Maecenas atavis : 4. 

20. 

Vile potabis ; 2. 

a. lam satis terris : a. 

21. 

Diana m tenerae: 7* 

3. Sic te diva : 5, 

4. Solvitur acris hieins: xx. 

JMmintcger vitac: a. 
“J^^VitasHbnmlco: 7. 

5. Quis multa : ^ 

6. Scriberis v||ro: 4 ^^ 


Quis d«iderio : 4 
Parcius iunctas : |U 

8 

9. Vides ut alta : 

36. 

27. 

38 . 

Musis amicus: 

Natis in usum : 

Te maris: 9. 

xo. Mercuri facunde nepos: 

39. 

Icci beatis : x. 

II. Tu ne quaesieris: 8. 

3a 

0 Venus : a. 

13 . Quern virum ; a. 

31 - 

Quid dedicatum: x. 

13. Cum tu Lydia ; 5. ^ 

32. 

Po.scjmur; 2. 

14. 0 navis : 7. 

33 - 

Albi ne doleas : 4 

15. Pastor cum traheret : 4 

34 - 

Parcus deorum : z. 

x6. 0 matre pulcra: i. 

35 * 

0 diva: x. 

17. Velox amoenum ; i. 

34 

Et thure : 5. 

18. NullamVare: 8. 

37 - 

Nunc est bibendum : x. 

19. Mater saeva: 5. 

38. Persicos odi : 2, 


U& 11. 


It Motum ex MeteHo : x. 

11. 

Quid bellicosixs ; t* 

, 8 . Nuilus argento; 3. 

12. 

Nolis ionga: 6. 

3, Aequam memento: x. 

13 - 

Hie et nctasto: i. 

4, jNc sit ancUlae: a; 

14. 

Eheu fugaces : x. 

5. Nonditm subacta ; x« 

IS- 

lam pauca : x. 

4 SeptlisM Cades; a. 

i 4 

Otium divos: l. 

7. Otiiili^ inecuin: x. 

X 7 . 

Cur me querelis: s. 

4 UBaift htris: a. 

x8. 

Nonebtir: 19. 

9. Noil SHiiper 

19 - 

Bacchiim in remotiti z, 

ifiw ReeiitHi ifivet! 

«0b 

Hon nsitam? x. 



^ Mftrrs ^ Mmtet. ' r^jMt 

^ r' ^ ' ', ■> 

^ Lm. Hi* 


t. Odi proliuiaixi : x. 


x6. 

Indtisam Danato: 4 

a. Angustatn amice : z. 


Z 7 . 

Aeli vefusti# ; i. 

3. lustum et tenacem : x. 


18. 

Kaune nympluirum : a 

4* rXHeacendn caclo : x. 


19. 

Quantum distet : 5. 

lonantem . 1. 


au. 

Now vif’es: a. 

6. Deiicta nmionim ; x« 


ax. 

0 nata mecum: x 

7. Quid flics : 7, 


aa. 

Mondur* custos: a* 

a Msurtiis caelebs : a. 



Caelo ^iupiwas ; i. 

9, Donee gratus : 5. 


34. 

Intactis opulentior: 5. 

10. Ext.-emura lanam ; d 


as. 

Quo me B^cche: 5* 

XI. Mercixri nam te : a. 


36. 

Vixipueliisr i. 

la. Miserarum est : 16. 

.. 

* 7 * 

I mpios ptirrae : a. 

13. 0 fons Bandusiac: 7. 


a8. 

r'i'sto quid: 5, 

14. HercuUs ritu : a. 


39. 

'1 yrrliena regum * i. 

15. Uxor pauperis ! 5. 


30. 

Exegi monumentum : 4. 


Lib. IV. 


I. Intermissa Venus : 5 . 

а. Pindarum quisquis : 3 . 

3 . Quern tu MeJpoinene: $• 

4 . Qualem ministrura : 

5 . Divis orte (loiias: 

б , Dive qqem plolcs : a. 

7 , Difftigere nives: 10 , 

8 . Donarem pateras: 4 . 


9. 

10. 




Ne i«vrte credas: I. 

O crud'*lis arihuc*. 8. 

11 . Est inihi uonum ! a. 

12 . lasn veris cumites: 6 . 
Audivere Lycc: y. 
(^oa aira patmm : i. 


13. 


*4. 


15 . l^olentcm: i. 


Efodes. 

I, Ibfs Libumis : 13 . 

X Beatusiile: 13 . 

3 . Parentis olim ; 13 . 

4 . Lupis et agnis : 13 . 

5 . At O deorum : . 3 . 

6 . Quid iminerentcs : 13 . 

7 . Quo quo scelesti-: 13 - 

8 . Rogare longo : 13 . 

9 . Quando repostum : 13 . 


10. Malasoluta; 13. 

IX, Fectl nihil : 17. 
la. Q.ikliibivis: 9. 

13. iiorrida temiiestas : 18. ' ‘sf 

14. MoUts inertia : 14. 

15. Noxcfiit: 14. 

16. Alfera mm ; 25. 

17. lam iam efficad : xs. 


373* Other lyric poets use other combinations of the 
above-mentioned verses. Thus, — 


a. Gfyconics with one Pherecratic (both imperfect) ; as,— 

Oti| nae lumra | in (idi ^ 

et pair! | intigri: 

Diilnam, po^H f intSgri 

puel itaeqiiS caj na| mat.— C atull. 34 . 

k. Safipktesp in a series of single Hn|^ dkMfiiii| ^th an Adpniei i%,«« 

An in&ls^ M\n ttinilfm | Mineif 

Herca|V«w? el Ti|stixB dMili | inmillriixii 
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fBgJt I flbrapidt l9|{4|di2S c&lteals? 
falliimurt keltevSnU I eco^ [ volto, 
qaem ta|Ut Poelis; hmn^irisqu^ I tila 
gest&t I et noltis popu|lis phafretras 

Hercolis | hires. — Sen. Here. (Ei, 1600-^ 

^ €0 Sapphici followed by Glycanics^ of indefinite number (& Here 
Fur * 850^74* 875-894). 


10 . Miaoellaneons. 

374. Other measures occur in various styles of poetry : 
viz., — 

a. ANAFJBiYXC verses of various lengths are found in dramatic 
poetry. The spondee, dactyl, or proceleusmatic may be substituted 
for the anapaest ; as, — • 

hic homost ) omni^Mi homTlnum praelcipuoa 

v 51 upta ) tibus gau | dtisqu^ an I tipotens. 

ftl com t mdda quae | cupi^ i | viniunt, 

qii6d ago | subit, adisec^J ji^iutur: - 

iti ga^jyjium sup|piditat.-j^^ TV/#. 1115-19^ ,** ' 

b* Bacchiac verses «(five- timed) occur In the dramatic very 

rarely in Terence,|hojrtJ w in Plautus, — either in verses of 

two feet (Dimeter) ot of four (Tetrameter). They are treated very 
freely, as are all measures in early Latin. The long syllables may be 
resolved, or the molossiss (three longs) substituted : as, — 

muUat res iMraitA in 1 mSo corldS vors 5 , 
mult*** in colgftandd | dolors** inldipiscor 
^gSmet me 1 cog 9 et ma|cSr 9 et delfatigo; 
mlgister 1 mih^ exertdtor finilmus nunc ett 

— Plaut. TWif. 223-226, 

Cretic measures occur In the same manner as the Bacchiac, with 
the same substitutions. The last foot is usually incomplete : as, 

imdr amllcus mfht I ne fuas 1 unquam. 
his ^gd } d? artlbus | gratlam | ficio. 
nil isltos mdror | faec8^ I raor«. — id. 267, 293, 297. 

d* Satuekian Verse. In early Latin is found a rude form of verse, 
not borrowed from the Greek like the others. The rhythm is lambic 
Tetrameter (or ^ochaic with Anacrusis), but the Arsis is often synoo* 
pated, espe<^l]r'hi die middle and at the end of the verse: 

dididnt I tmikhn | M<tWi-*|Ni6ril5pol8te 





Emrty Pros«4tF> ' ^ 

IX Burly Brottodjr, 

875« The prosody of the earlier poets differs in several 
respects from that of the later^ 

a. the end of rrords s was only feebly sounded, so th?t It does 
not make posUw^t with a following consonant, and is soniedmes cut od 
befoie a vowel. Tliia usage continued in all poets till Cicero’^ lime 
(8 347 - ^)* 

b. The last syllable of any word of two syllables may be made short 
if the first is short (This effect »*eiTiaintd in a few words like puts, 
cmv«, wal», vid» ; cf. § 348.) Thus, — 

ib&t (^CiU, IL I. 12); apud test (^Trin. 196); siSr 5 r du-rast {Enn. 15;*! ; 
h^nas {SiUk. 99); domi dSacque (^Eseud 37); domi (/)/#/. 194). 

r. In the same way a long syllable^ may be r-hortened when preceded 
by a short monosyllable : as, — 

Id &t profecto {Aferc, 372); Wt et tlb^ 4 xoptitum {MU. lOil); ti quidrw 
h^rcle (^Asin. 414); quid 5 sl si hoc {AndHa, 237 

d. In a few Isolated words position is often disregarded.*^ Such are 
Ule, late, Inde, dnde, ufimpe. ^ae (?). Thmjii 
i^cquis hit in aedibust {Batch. 581). 

«. In some cases the accent seems to shorten alJjklable preceding it 
in a word of more than three .syllables, as in senSotOtl, SyrftotUae. 

/• At the beginning of a verse many syllables !ong by position stand 
for short ones : as, — 

idn 2 tu {Pseud. 442); i?stnc cdnsimilis*(/?/iV. v. r 18), 

g. The original long quantity of many final syllables Is retained. 
Thus : — 

1. Final -a of the first declension is often long : a.s, — ^ 

n^ eplstuli quid'** filla sit in a^dihus {Assn. 762). 

2 . Final -a of the neuter plural is sometimes long (though there 
seems no etymological reason for it) ; as, — 

ndne ct amico 1 prd»pcrab> et 1 gdrio med mul | ta fiona faciam (/Vi, 263), 

1 Before the Latin language was used in literature, it had become much cluingi^ 
by the lost of final consonants and the shortening of final syllables under the 
hifiuence of accent (which was originally bee in Hs positfon, but in Latin became 
fimited to the penuit and antepentili). This tendency waa arrested by the Study Of 
gnunmar and by liteiature, but shows itself again hi #iie pomanoe hutguagsa, In 
many enset this change was still in progima hi dm thne otfibe early poets. 

• SdM^amaienmymaginadiipnttllmpfhMtdanrdmwaencof dtfo hrespM 
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5. The ending <ii h retained loiv in nouiui with lopg stem-vowel 
(original rstems or original n-stems) : as, 

m6d,o quom dict« in al ingerebes ddinm non nsftr eram (Adm. 927}* 

fta ml in pector« Itqne oorde, f 4 dt am&r inc^ndiom {Merc* 500). 

In{ne qnantS ndx fahti lAngi&r hie prdxnma {Ampk* 548), 

4^ The termination «es (-XtiB) is sometimes retained long, as in 
muss, snperstis. 

5* AH verb-endings in •tf and -t may be retained long where the 
^(OW^ is elsewhere long in inflection : as, — 

r6gredidr audfsse me (Cap:. 1023); dtqu^ ut qui fuens et qu! nunc (id. 

248)} me ndminat haec (Epid* iv* i. 8); faciat ut semper (Poen. ii. 

42); infuscabat, amabo (Cretics, Cist. L 2i); qui amet (Merc* 1021); 

ttt ik in bello capitur ^ter filius (Capi. 25); tibi sit ad me revt^ 

(rfwr.ii.4.79). 

A The ^iedus is allowed veiy freely, especially at a pause in the 
sense, or when there is a change of the speaker.* 

* The extent of this license is still a question among scholars ; but in the present 
state of texts k must sometimes be allowed. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 


1. Reokoning of tCinie. 

NOTB.— The konmii Year was dcsigiiatrd, in earlier timei;* by the names of the 
Cmsuls; bat was afterwards reckoned tht building of the City 
cmdU&t mm9 mrbis €ottdti€u), the date of which was assigned by Varro to a period 
cornsqpondinf With B,C. 753. In order, therefore, to reduce Roman dates to those 
of the Christian era. thtytar of Vu cUy itio^ tmltraeMt 754: e^;. >UJ.C. 691 
(the year of Cicero*# consulship) - B.C. 6#. 

Beidre Csssslt'b reform of the Calcndar»<B.c. 46). the Roman year consisted of 
355 days: March. May. Quintitis (July), and Octob^ having each 31 days; Feb* 
ruary having a8. and each of the remainder 09, As this Calendar year was too short 
for the solar year, the Romans. In alternate years, at the discretion of tlte Footitices. 
hiserted a month of varying length {miasts ttttercalarts) atier February 83. and 
omitted the rest of February. The ** Julian year.** by Ca»urr*s reformed Calendar, 
bad 365 dayf. divided into months as at present. Evei^ fourth year the 84th of 
February (vi. kal. MSrt.) was counted twice, giving 99 emys to that month : hence 
the year vf^s called Bissexfi/is, 'The month Quintilis received the name JfUlmt 
(July), in honor of Julius Cn^ar; and Sextilis was called Auj^sttts (August), in 
honor of his successor. The Julian year (see below) remainerj unchanged till the 
adoption of the Gregorian Calendar (a. 1::^ 1583). which omits leap-year three times 
in every four hundred years. 

376 . Dates, according to the Roman Calendar, are 
reckoned as follows : — 

eT. The ^rst day of the month was called Kalendae (Calends), 

Note. — Kalenduo is derived from cal&re, (0 ra/f.— the Calends being the 
day on which the poutifFs publicly announced the New Moon in the Comt^ Oi/Siki. 
which they did, originally, from actual observation, 

A* On the fifteenth day of March, May, J uly, and October, but the 
teenth of the other months, were the Idtts (Ides), the day of Full Moofi. 

e. On the seventh day of March, May, July, and October, but the 
fi/lh of the other months, were the Kdnaa (Noms or nifUksy ^ 

d. From the three points thus determined, the days of the tnoiiib 
were reckoned backwards as so many days befm the Nesus, die idbii 
or the Calends, The point of departure was, by Romaa custOKb 
inthefe<dcomng.the daybdi^fiir(Sgday»b^^ Thlri^Nm 

die following ruk fodetermiidi^f 
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U the given date be Calends, add /wa to the number of days in the 
month preceding,— if Nones or Ides, add cue to that«of the day on 
which they fall, — and from the number thus ascertained subtract the 
given dates thus,— 

^ viu. Kal. Feb. (33~8)»Jan. 9S> 

iv. N6n. Mar. (8~4)-.Mar. 4. 
iv. Id. Sept (14— 4) « Sept la 


For peculiar constructions in dates, see § 259. e. 
e. The days of the Roman month by the Julian Calendar, as thus 
ascertained, are given in the following Table: — 


January, 

February, 

March, 

eiprib. 

u Kau Ian. 

Kau Fxa 

Kau Martias 

Kau AprIUSs 

a. IV. Non. lan. 

IV. N5n. Feb. 

VI. Non. Mart 

IV. Non. Apr. 

“ " 

m. " “ 

Y M M 


III. *• 

prId, “ * 

Non. Feb. 

IV. - ♦* 

III. “ ** 


prid. - “ 

Non. APRiLfis 

Td. I 5 n. 

vni. Id. Fdx 

prid. " 


VIII. Td. Apr. 

% VIU ^ “ 

VII. “ - 

N5n. Martiae 

VII. “ “ 

^ 8. VI. •• “ 

VI. “ • 

VIII. Id. Mart. 

vu ** *• 

9» V. •* - 

V. •* ** 

vtu •• 


yum 

la IV. 

IV. “ * 

vu - * 


IV. « “ 

1*. III. * “ 

lU. •* “ 

V. “ - 


>“• •* H 

sa. prid. « “ 

prid. “ - 

IV. “ 


prid. “ " A 

TdOs Apr1l8%^ 

13. U)C» Ian. 

InOs Kkii. 

III. " 


14, XIX. Kal. Feb, 

XVI. Kal. MSrtiSs 

prid. ** •* 


xviu. Kal. MMm 

15. xvui. " •• 

XV. « •• 

Inus Martiae 

XVII. « •• 

ftk XVII. •* « 

XIV. *• 

XVII. Kal. AprTKa. 

XSU' ^ ^ 

ry. XVI. « « 

Xlli, “ 

XVI. “ 


XV. “ % 

18. XV. •• « 

XII. *• * 

XV. - 

N 

XIV. *• 

19. xiv. •» 

XI. •• 

XIV. " 

w 

XIII. - 

aa xni. * ** 

X, " 

Xlll, “ 

*• 

XII. •• 

«, Xll. « •* 

IX. « - 

XII. - 

m 

XL • • 

ta. XI. - " 

VIU, *• •• 

XI. C 

X. ^ 

M 

X. • • 

fl 3 . X. “ 

vn. " 

M 

IX. •• • 

•♦.IX. - •* 

VL « 

tX. 

M 

VUL * *• 

SIS. VlH, •* •* 

V. * •* 

VIU. “ 

m 

VII. •* •* 

vil. « - 

IV. - •• 

VII. " 

m 

VJ, « - 

ay. VI. •* * 

lU. 

VI. 

•1 

V, - *• 

it. V. •* •* 

pricL * 

V, 

M 

IV. « - 

ii. IV. “ - 

[prid. Kai Milrt 

IV, 

M 

III. « 

fx III. - - 

in leap-Wir, the 

in. 

N 

prid. “ •• 

IX. prtd. • - 

vi. Kat (a4th) being prid. ** 

M 

(So June, Sept., 

(So Aug*. Dee.) 

counted ice.] 

(So May. July. Oct) 

Nov.) 


Notc.— O bserve that a date before the Julian Reform (B.C, 46) is to be found 
notfaythstbove but by talcinf the earlier reckoning of the number ol days 
latbatnoadL 
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377 * The money of the Romans was In early times wHe% of top- 
per. The unit was the is, whidi was nominally a pound In weightt hjiit 
actually somewhat less. It was divided into twelve unoiae {pumes^^ 

In the third century B.C« the is was grad^ially reduced to one^half 
of its onginal mdiie* In the same century silver coins were introduced, 
— the Denarius and the Sestertius. The Denarius == lo asses; the 
Sestertius ~ 2 }i asses. 

378 # The Sestertius was probably introduced at a time when the 
is had been so far reduced that the v.nlue of the new coin (2>4 asses) 
was equivalent to the uriginal value of the is. Hence, the Sestertius 
(usually abbreviated to IIS or HS) came to be used as the unit of value, 
and nummua, coin^ often means simply sestertius. As the reduction of 
the standard went on, the sestertius became equivalent to 4 asses. 
Gold was introduced iater, the aureus being equal to loo sesterces. 
The value of these coins is seen In the following table : — 

asses -- I scstcruus or numraus (hs), value nearly 5 cents. 

10 asses or 4 sestertii ~ i denarius . • • ** 20 •* 

1000 sestertii = i sestertium ** ^ $50.00. 

Note.— “The word s^etartlue Is a shortened form of sBrnis-tertlus, fkt 
third one^ a half. The abbreviation IIS or HS duo et snmltt, aVIk endu 
half. 

370 . The SSstertium (probably originally the gehfihm iplumi^ 
sSstertius) was a sum of money* not a coin: the word is inllectw^ 
regularly as a neuter noun : thus, tria sSstertia » $150.00. 

When sestertium is combined with a numeral adverb, centem 
hundreds of thousands^ is to be understood ; thus 'deciens sistertium 
(deciins hs) = $5o,ooa 

In the statement of large suras sestertium Is often omitted : thus 
sexagiens (Rose. Am. 2) signifies, sexagiens Icmtina milia] sestertium 
(6,000,000 sesterces) = $300,000 (nearly). 

380 . In the statement of sums of money In cipher, a line above 
the number indicates thousands; lines above and at the sides also, 
hundred-thousands. Thus hs# DC. 600 sestertii i HS. DC « 600,000 
sestertii, or 600 sistertia , H.s. |DCi = 60,000,000 sestertii. 

SSI0 The Roman Measures of Length are the following i — 

12 inches (unaae) = i Roman Foot (fes/ (1.65 EngMi lodm% 

i}i Feet = I CuWt ^euhitumy^ 2)i Feet « Degree Of Step (jj^duiy. 

5 Feet s 1 Fsoe OhuMo)#— m# Faces {n^fassmum) m | Mile. 
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The Roman mile was equal to 4B50 English feet 
The lUg^rumy or unit of measure of land, was an area of 240 (Roman) 
feet long and 120 broad; a little less than | of an English acre^ 

BS 2 . The Measures of Weight are — 

12 ttnciae (ounces) = one pound (Hdra, about f lb. avoirdupois) 
Fractional parts (weight or coin) are — 

1. uneia. 5, (1^2), quincunx^ 9. (}), dodrans 

% (1)9 JfcxCans. 6. (Dtsemissis, io» (1), dexSans. 

3. (\), quadrans. 7. (^{)^ septunx, II. (\l), deunx, 

4, (1), Iriens, 8. (j), Hessis. 12. fts. 

The Talent {talentum') was a Greek weight (raXavrov) = 60 

Ms. The Measures of Capacity are — 

12 cyathi = 1 sextdrius (nearly a pint). 
l6sextaru-= i modius (peck). 

6 sextorii ~ i congius (3 quarts, liquid measure). 

8 congii = 1 amphora (6 gallons). 


384 « The following are some of the commonest abbreviations found 
In Latin inscri ml ons and sometimes in editions of the classic authors. 

V A., P. C., Pat res conscnpti. 


,k- u., 

A. U.C., ab urbe condUa. 

C« eondemm^ comitiaJis, 
coi., cbnsmi (ebnsu/e), 
com,, dbmu&s (€onsuiibm), 
D., dtvus, 

B. T)., dbnb dedit, 

O. D. D.» dai^ dScat, didkat, 
des.9 d^signS/us, 

D. M., da manis, 

eq. Rom.» eques /Cbmanut, 

T^/Uiu»t/asius, 

smnsimtuitm, 

imp.* 

1 . 0 . 11 * Hm sfpdmB miximb. 


P. C., patres conscrtpii. 

pont. max., ponHfex maximus, 
pop., popuius. 

P. popuius Rbnwnus. 

^•.praetor, 

proc., proconsul 

Q. B. r. F, Q. s., quod bonum feltx 
fausiumque sit, 

Quir., Quirstes, 

retp., rbspubHcUy respondet. 

S., saiikem, sacrum, senatus, 

6. c., sendtus ebmuUum, 

8 . D. p., saluiem dicU plurUnanS, 

S. P. Q. R.* Sendtus Popuiusque ^ 
minus, 

8. V. B. £. K. V.* li waJh bene at, qf« 
palm. 


N.L^ i Om H/rn tt. *' C. (O. K.), aft' 



GLOSSARY 

or mats used m grammak, rhetoric, and trosodv 


Note. Many of these terms are pedantic names given by early grammaiiant 
to forms of speech used naturally by writers who were not conscious that they were 
using figures at all — as, indeed, they were not. Thus when one says, *' It gave me 
no little pleasure,” he is unconsciously using Litotes \ when he says, “John went 
up the street, James down," Antithesis; when he says, ** High as the sky," Hyper^ 
bole* Many were given under a mistaken notion of the natuic of the usage referred 
to. Thus XQdd and tSd (§ 98. c) were supposed to owe their d to Paragoge^ 
BtlmpBl its p to Epenthesis, Such a sentence as “ See iny coat, how well it ^ 1 ” 
was supposed to be an irregularity to be accounted for by Prolepsis. 

Many of these, however, are convenient designations for phenomena which often 
occur; and most of them have a historic interest, of one kind or another. 

385 . L Grammatical Terms. 

Anacoluthm : sl' change of construction in the same sentence, leaving 
the first part broken or unfinished, 

Anastrophes inversion of the usual order of words. 

Apodosis: the conclusion of a conditional sentence (see Protasis)* 
Archaism : an adoption of old or obsolete forms. 

Asyndeton: omission of conjunctions (§ 208. h). 

Barbarism: adoption of foreign or unauthorized forma. 

Brachylogy : brevity of expression. 

Crasis: contraction of two vowels into one (§ 10. c)* 

Ellipsis : omission of a word or words necessary to complete the sense 
(§ 177. note). 

EnaUage: substitution of one word or form for another. 

Epenthesis: insertion of a letter or syllable (§ ii. ^). 

Hellenism : use of Greek forms or constructions. 

Hendiadys (ty dih 9vcty): the use of two nouns, with a dbtyunction, 
instead of a single modified noon. 

Hypallage: interchange of constructions. 

Hysteron prottron : a reversing of the natural order of ideas. 

This term was applied to cases where the natum^ sequence of eve^ Is vio^ed 
to language because the later event is of more impotf^ee 4 han the earM and so 
comes first to the mind. This was supposed to h# an artificial emhOlHsliment 
in Greek, and so was imitated in Lathi^ It b still lound in artless namtive: 

** Bred and Born in a Brier Bush ** (Uncle Remus). 
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Mitaihtski transposition of letters in a word (§ ii. ^0* 

Paragoge : addition of a letter or letters to the end of a word 
pBtrenihesii : insertion of a phrase interrupting the constructioa 
Periphrasis i a roundabout way of expression {circumlocution). 

Pleonasm s the use of needless words. • 

Polysyndeton i the use of an unnecessar)» number of copulative con 
junctions. 

Prolepsis: the use of a word !n the clause preceding the one where it 
wotfld naturally appear (anticipation). 

Protasis i a clause Introduced by a conditional expression (ifs wken^ 
mhoever\ leading to a conclusion called the Apodosis (§ 304). 
Syncopes omission of a letter or syllable from the middle of a word 
(§11.^). 

Synesis (construct id ad sSnsum)t agreement of words according to the 
sense, and not the grammatical form (§ 182). 

Tmesis i the separation of the two parts of a compound word by other » 
words {cutting). 

This term came from the earlier separation of pp positions (originally adverbsj 
from the verbs with which they were alh rwards joined ; so in per ecastor scitus 
puer, it iffry pna boy, egad t As this was sapp<)!»»‘d to be intentional, it wjis ignorantly 
imitated in iMtIn; as in oommlnuit -brum (Ennius). 

Zeugma s the use of a verb with two different words, to only one of 
which it strictly applies {yoking). 

386 , II. Rhetorical Figures. 

AHcgoy a narrative in which abstract ideas figure as circumstances, 
events, or persoas, in order to enforce some moral truth. 
Alliterations the use of several words that begin with the same sound. 
Analogy s argument from resemblances. 

Anaphoras the repetition of a w'ord at the beginning of successive 
clauses (§ 344 -/)' 

Antithesis s opposidon, or contrast of parts (for emphasis: § 344). 
Antonomasia : use of a proper for a common noun, or the reverse : as,«-» 
sint If aMSn&tis nSn deerant Flaooe Mardnfs, $0 there he patrons (like 
Maecenas),/*;/^ (like Virgil) will not he lacking, 
lUa fruria et peetls, Jury and phgne (1,#. Clodius); Homeromastix, 
scourge of JToimer (i.e, Zoilas). 

Aposiopesiee m abrupt pause for rhetorical effect. 

Caiachresisi a hmk inetaphor (stHsUf misuse of words). 

Chidsnmsi a reveisleg of the order of words in corresponding pairs oi 
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Climax: a gradual increase of em{^hasi% or enlargement of meanlogv 
Euphemism : the mild expression of a oalnful Oi' repulsive idea. 
Euphony: the choice^f words for their agreeable sound. 

Hyperbatm: violation of the usual order of words. 

HyperMe: exaggeration for rhetorical effect. 
irony: the use of words which naturally convey a sense contrary to 
what b meant. 

IMoies: the affirming of a thing by denying its contrary (§ 209. r). 
Metaphor: the figurative use of words, indicatiiig an object by sonw 
resemblance. 

Metonymy: the use of the name of one thing to indicate some kindred 
thing. 

Onomatopoeia: a fitting of sound to sense in the use of words* 
Oxymoron : the use of contradictory words in the same phrase : ae, — 
ina&niens aapientia, foolish wisdom, 

Paraleipsis (Praeieritio): artful emphasis by pretended omission. 
Paronomasia : the use of words of like sound. 

Prosopopoeia: personification. 

Synchysis: the interlocked order (§ 344. ^). 

Synecdoche: the use of the name of a part for the whole, or the reverse. 

387 . III. Terms op Prosody. 

Acatalectic: complete, as a verse or a series of feet (§ 359. <r). 
Anaclasis : breaking up of rhythm by substituting different measures. 
Anacrusis: the unaccented syllable or syllables preceding a verse 
(§ 355 - ^)* 

Antistrophe: a series of verses corresponding to one which lias gone 
before (cf. strophe). 

Arsis : the unaccented part of a foot (§ 35 ^)* 

Basis : a single foot preceding the regular movement of a verse. 
Qesura: the ending of a word within a metrical foot (§ 358. b)* 
Catalexis: loss of a final syllable (or syllables) making the series 
catalectic (incomplete, § 359. a). 

Contraction: the use of one long syllable for two short (§ 35^)* 
Correption : shortening of a long syllable, for metrical reasons. ^ 
Diceresis: the coincidence of the end of a foot with the end of a word 
(§ 35S- 0* 

Dialysis: the use of i (consonant) and v as vo^th^isilUavms^va 
§ 347. d, Rem.). 

Diastole: tlie lengthening of a short syllable en^^b (§ 359./). 
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Dirndl consbtiiig of two Hke ineamires 
Diptkfy ; cooMsting of two like feet. 

DisMks a system or series of two verses. 

EUhUpmi ^e suppression of a final syllable in •m before a word 
be^nning with a vowd (§ 359. d). , 

Elision: the cutting off of a final before a following inifial vowel 
(f 359 - 0 - 

Hsptasnetsr: oonsisdng of seven feet. 

Msxamsier: consisting of six measures. 
sHexapody: consisting of six feet. 

Hiatus : the meeting of two vowels without contraction or elision (§ 359. s)» 
fetus: the metrical accent (§ 358. a). 

Irrational: not conforming strictly to the unit of time (§ 356. note). 
Logaoedic: varying in rhythm, making the effect resemble prose (§ 369). 
Monometer: consisting of a single measure. 

Mora : the unit of time « one short syllable (§ 355. a). 

Pentameter* consisting of five measures. 

Pentapody : consisting of five feet. 

Pmthemimeris : consisting of five kalffeet. 

Protraction : extension of a syllable beyond its normal length (§ 355. e). 
Resolution: the use of two short syllables for one long (§ 357V 
Stropke: a series of verses making a recognized metri^ whole (stansa), 
which may be indefinitely repeated. 

Synceresis : i (vowel) and u becoming consonants before a vowd. 
Synalapha: the same as elision (§ 359. c. Rem^. 

Synapkeia : elision between two verses (§ 359. ?, Rem.). 

Synisesis: the combining of two vowels in one syllable (§ 347. c). 
Syncope: loss of a short vowel. 

Systole: shortening of a syllable regularly long. 

Tetrameter: consisting of four measures. 

Tetrapody: consisting of four feet. 

Tetrastich : a system of four verses. 

Thesis: the accented part of a foot (§ 358). 

IHmeier: consisting of three measures. 

THpo^s ^nsisdngof three feet. 

JVistick: a system of three verses. 
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Latin was originally the language of the plain of Latium, Jyiag 
south of the Tiber* the first territory occupied and governed by the 
Romans. Thb language* and* together with It* Greek* Sanskrit* Zend 
(Old Persian), the Sclavonic and Teutonic families, and the Celtic, ane 
shown by comparative philology to be offshoots of a common stock* 
a language once spoken by a people somewhere in the interior of Asia* 
whence the different branche^s by successive migrations, passed Into 
Europe and Southern Asia. 

This Parent Speech is called the lndo-Euroj>eaii, and the languages 
descended from it are known collectively as the Indo-Etiropean Family. 
By an extended comparison of the corresponding roots, stems* and 
forms* as they appear in the different languages of the famUy* the 
original Indo-European root* stem, or form can in very many cases be 
detenmned. A few of these forms are given in the grammar for com- 
parison (see* especially* p. 83). Others are here added for further 
illustration: — 

I. Case Forms (Stem vak, voice). 



Indo-Eur. 

Sanskrit. 

Grbbk. 

Latin. 

Sing. Norn. 

vaks^ 

vaks 


vox 

Gen. 

vakis 

vachis 

Mt 

vocis 

Dat. 

vak&i 

vache 

M 

voci 

Acc. 

vakam 

v&cham 

Ihta 

vocem 

Abl. 

vak at 

vachas 

(gen. or dat.) 

voce(d) 

Loc. 

vak{ 

vachf 

(dat) 

(dat) 

Instr. 

vak& 

vach& 

(dat) 

(aW.) 

PLUiuNom. 

vakas 

vtchas 

(ht€f 

voces 

Gen. 

vakam 

vachlm 

Miff 

vocnm 

Dat 

vakbhyams 

vagbhyfri 

Hi 

vodbt^ 

Acc. 

vakams 

- vachb 

imat 

vocei 

AbL 

vakbhyams 

(as dat) 

(gen. or dat.) 

vocibne 

Loc. 

vaksvaa 

vaksd 


(dat) 

1^. 

vakbhis 

vagbhis 

caat.) 

(aw.5 




1 To av<fid unsettled questions of Componitfre 'ptmtnmiw* fbe li 

here i^ven as A* tkougb the vowel andotdatedly approad^ o before the 
•epeiafion of the various Indo-European lanipiages from the parent speedi. 
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d. Cardinal Numbers. 




SAtmtaar. 

Grbbic. 

Latuk. 

1 

? 

[ekaj 

[«&] 

[unus] 

2 

dva 

dva 


duo 

3 

tri 

tri 


tr^ , 

4 

kvatvar 

chatur 

r4TTaptt 

quattuor 

5 

kvankva 

panchan 

irivr§ 

quinque 

6 

? 

fihash 

H 

sex 

7 

•eptip 

•aptan 

iirrd 

septem 

8 

aktam 

ashtun 


octd 

9 

navam 

navan 

hv4a 

novem 

Ito 

dekm 

dasan 


decern 

rt 

dvadekm 

dva-dasan 


dttodecUs 

*3 

tridekm 

trayo-daaan 

TpurxatdfKa 

tredecim 

20 

dvidektita 

vinaati 

«fKo<n 

viginti jf 

30 

tridek^ta 

trinsati 

TpuUoKTa 

trigkit3« 

100 

kntom 

^atam 

ifcardv 

centiUditf''^ 


3* Familiar and Household Words. 



InikvEur. 

Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Fa/kfK 

p&tar- 

pitri- 

trar^p 

pater 

MethtTn 

luatar* 

matri- 

fihrijp 

mater 

Faiher»m*law, 

svakura* 

^va^ura- 

inupds 

socer 

Daughter 4 n-iaw. 

snutha* 

snusha* 

rv6$ 

nurus 

Broiher. 

bhratar- 

bhratri- 

ippdrtjp ^ 

frater 

Sister, 

svasar- (?) 

svasar- 


soror 

Master, 

pati« 

pati- 

ird^rts 

potis 

I/imu. 

dama* 

dama- 

hipoi 

domos 

SetU, 

sadas- 

sadas* 


sedcs 

Year. 

vatas* 

vatsa- 

iros 

vetus 

Field, 

agra- 

ajra- 

kyp6s 

ager 

Osc^ CWf, 

gatt- 

go. 

Ms 

bos 

Sheep [Ewe), 

avi- 

avi. 

6i$ 

ovis 

Swim (5!(nv). 

tu* 

so* 

ts, enlfs 

sus 

Yoke, 

yuga- 

yoga. 

firydr 

iugum 

tVetgm, 

lata* 

rata- 


rota {wheei) 

Mum, 

madhya- 

madhya- 

p4en$ 

medios 

Sweal 

svadn- 

tvidit* 


•oivis 


Tbe en^graiits who peopled the Italian peninsula also divkled into 
•eveial brandies* and the language of each branch had its own develop- 
ment until all the rest were crowded out by the dominaiit Ladn. 
Tbm dblecti bdTe Jdt no literature* but fragments of some of them 
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have iNseii preseived, la la^lptions, or as cited by RoMiaa snilqiiar 
riam; and other fragments leere probably incorporated in that pop* 
uiar or mslic dialect nvluch formed the of the modern ItalUni* 
The most important of these ancient languages of Italy were the 
Oscan of Campania, and the Umbrian of the northern distrkti#; 
To these should be added the Etruscan, which is of uncertain ortgiiL 
Some of their forms, as compared with the Latin, may be seen in the 
following ; — 


Latw. 

Oscan. 

Umbrian. 

1 UATiir. 

Oscan. 

Umbrian 

accinere 


arkane 

Aiegue 

nep 

♦ 

alteri (loc.) aittrei 


per 

perum 


argento 

aragetad 


portet 


portaia 

avfous 


aveis 

quadrupedihus 

peturptirsos 

censoi^' 

censtur 


quaiiuur 

p-iora 

petar 

censem 

censazet 


quinque 

pomtis 


contrl^F. 

contrttd, N. 


qui, quis 

pis 

pis 

cornleem 


curnaco 

quid 

pid 


dextra 


deslru 

quod 

pod 

pod 

dicerc 

deicum (cf. venumdo) 

cui 

pisi 


dixerit 

dfciist 


quom 


pone, punc 

duodecim 


deicndiif 

reclori 

regaturei 


extra 

ehtrad 


Slquis 


svepis 

facito 

factud 


stet 

.stain (staPct) 

fecerit 

fefacust 


subvoco 


subocau 

fertote 


fertuta 

sum 

sum 


fratribus 


fratrus 

est 

Pst 


ibi 

ip 


sit 

set 


imperitor 

cmbratur 


fucrit 

fust 

fttSt 

inter 

anter 

antei 

fuerunt 

fufans 


liceto 

licitud 


fuat 

fuid 

fuia 

magistrd 


mestru 

(ertium 


tertim 

mcdius 


mefa 

ubi 

puf 


mugiator 


mugatu 

uterque 


puturus pid 

multare 

moltaam 


i utriqoe 

puterei* 

putrespe 


Fragments ot ^arly Latin are preserved in inscriptions dating l)ack 
to the third century before the Christian era; and some Laws are 
attributed to a much earlier date, — to Komtdus {b.c. 750), to Numa 
(B*c. 700) ; and especially to the Decemvirs (Twelve Tables, 450) ; 
bat in their present form no authendt dates cal be assigned to them. 
SpedmeBS of these are usually given in a siip|ilement to the 
(See also Cic.i>4rZ4riliwr,especk^ , 

Aa isstmcthm coltectmn of them is 



Af^endi^. 


IMa did not ewt at a Ultfary hagnage andl aboitt B«c« aoo. 
The laagoagie was tim strao^y influenced by the writingi of the 
Gieek% which were the chief objects of litetary study and a^nhation. 
The most popular plays» those of Plautus and Terence, were simply 
, translations from the Greek, introducing freely, however, the popular 
dialect and the slang of the Roman streets. As illustrations of life and 
jnannera they beloi^ as much to Athens as to Rome. Thus the 
natural growth of a genuine Roman literature was very considerably 
diecked. Orations, rhetorical works, letters, and histories, — dealing 
with practical affairs and the passions of politics, — seem to be nearly 
ali tl:^ sprang direct from the native soil. The Latin poets of the 
£^ire were mostly court-poets, writing for a cultivated and luxi^loas 
fllsst satires and epistles alone keep the flavor of Roman y 
and exhibit the familiar features of Italian life. 

In its use since the classic period, Latin is known 
language of the Qvfl Code, which gave the law to a 
Europe ; as language of historians, diplomatists, and j^P^q^hers 
during Ae Middle Ages, and In some countries to a much later|>eriod ; 
as the official language of the Church and Court of Rome, down to the 
present day ; as, until recently, the common language of scholars, so 
as still to be the ordinary channel of communication among many 
learned classes and societies ; and as the universal language of Science, 
especially of the descriptive sciences, so that many hundreds of Latin 
terms, or derivative forms, must be known familiarly to any one who 
' would have a clear knowledge of the facts of the natural world, or be 
able to recount them intelligibly to men of science. In some of these 
uses it may still be regJirded as a living language; while, conven- 
tkmaily, it retains its place as the foundation of a liberal education. 

During the classical period of the language, Latin existed not only- 
fit its literary or urban form, but in local dialects, known by the col- 
lective name of /tngua far simpler in their forms of inflection 

than the classic Latin. These dialects, it Is probable, were the basis 
of modem Italian, whidi has preserved many of the andent words 
without asjflrate or case-inflection; as, {hartus), genii (geniim). 
In the colonies longest occupied by the Romans, Latin, in its ruder and 
more popular ferm, came to be the language of the common pet^le. 

Hence the modem languages called** Romance'* or Romanic*'; via., 

Itaflan, S parfsli , Portuguese, and French, together with the 
Hi Hortheasfrfii %nun, the Provencal or Troubadour la]^i%e of the 
South Hi Ffi&e, dte Rouman** or Walladuan of the lower jDantibe 
(R oum a n iii ^ » and the ** Rou m a ue e h ^ of some districts of Svdtsedand 



’ AffttuSx. ’ l 

A «(Hnpari8on of midB bi wvenl of fheoe tong a w wMi LriHiiib 
sem to iihBtmta diat process of phorotic dewy to which ro&iaioe 
has heed nade in the body of this Giamtaar (§ 8. a), as well 
degree in which the substance of the language has renamed itndiaitgii^ 
Thus,, In, the verb io ^ the Romance languages have preserved from, 
the Latin the general t^e-system* tpgelher witii both the stems on 
vdddi the vetb is builts The personal endings are somewhat abcadedy t 
but can be traced throughout. The following table shows the forms 
assumed by sum in five of the Romance languages. In the others^ the 
alterations are more marked. 



Italian. 

Sk\nish. 

PORTUGtESU. 

French. 

FttovaNfAjU 

slitii 

sono 

soy 

Sdu 

suis 

son (siti) 

es . 

sei 

eras 

£s 

es 

tea (est) 


k 

es 

h6 

est 

es (ez) 

sitmtis 

siamo 

somos 

sdmos 

somines 

sem (cm) 

cstis 

Siete 

sois 

sdis 

gtes 

ete (es) 

sunf 

,Ui' 

tono 

son 

sa5 

sont 

sont (son) 

eram 

era 

era 

era 

dtais (V sta) era 

eras 

eri 

eras 

eras 

etais 

erat 

erat 

era 

era 

&a 

dtait 

era 

erimits 

eravaino 

dramos 

draroos 

etions 

eram 

eratis 

eravate 

eraia 

dreis 

etiez 

eratz 

erant 

6rano 

eran 

drao 

dtaient 

eran 

fill 

fui 

fui 

fill 

fus 

fui 

fuisti 

fosti 

fuxste 

fSste 

fus 

fust 

fuit 

fo 

fu^ 

m 

fttt 

fo (fob) 

futmus 

fiimmo 

fuimos 

fomos 

fomes 

fom 

faisns 

foste 

fuisteis 

fostos 

fates 

fotz 

fuenint 

fdrono 

fueron 

ISra5 

fiirent 

foren 

aim 

tia 

sea 

seja 

sois 

•hi 

sis 

sfi 

seas 

sejas 

sois 

sias 

sit 

sia 

sea 

seja 

•oit 

sia 

tiiniis 

siamo 

se^os 

sejdmos 

soyons 

slam 

sitis 

state 

seais 

sejatt 

soyez 

slats 

tiiit 

siaoo 

« 

scan 

adjao 

aoient 

shut ^ 

fidsMsn 

fomi 

fitese 

fome 

fosse 

foe 

fiiisies 

§cmA 

fueaes 

fosses 

fosses 

fosses 

fnlgirf* 

fosse 

fuese 

fosse 

fot 



fiSadmo 

fafoemos 

fossemoi 
fosieis ' 

A * 

fSSQons 

' , 

sePwroK 

fawm 


foiicfo 

focsen 


lisseiif 

fiMSMMS" 



AffmtUx . 


m 

ill 

it 

efto 

fill 

fit 

eite. 

idate 

sed 

iUlltO 

siano 

sean 


^ssere 

ter 

[ten.] 

essendo 

siendo 


il 

•fidt 

liai 

teja 

•ait 

tii 

s$de 

•oyes 

siiti 

t^jao 

toieut 

siau 

sSr 

8tre 

es^er ‘ 

s6ndo 

dtant 

essent 


PRINCIPAL ROMAN WRITERS. 

Republican Writers. 

Plautus, Comedies 

^ 'Ennius, AnnalSt Satires^ etc. (Fragments) 

M, Porcius Cato, Husbandry^ Antiquities, etc. . 

M. Pacuvius, Tragedies (Fragments) .... 

P. TerentiusAfer (Terence), 

C Lttcllius, Satires (Fragments) . . • • 

L. Attius (or Acifcius), Tragedies (Fragments) . 

M. Tcrentius VAtto, Husbandry, Antiquities, etc, 

M, TttUius Cicero, Orations, Letters, Dialogues . , 

C, Julius Caesar, Commentaries . . . , . 

T. Lucretius Carus, Poem “ De Return Natura ” . 

C, Valerius Catullus, Miscellaneous Poems . 

C Sallustius Crispus (Sallust), Histories . 

Cornelius Nepos, Lives of Famous Commanders . 

* Writers of the Aucustan Age. 

?• Vcrgilius Maro (Virgil), Eclogues, Georgies, AEneid 

Q. Horatius Flaccus (Horace), Satires, Odes, Epistles 

All^us Tibullus, Elegies 

Sextus Propertius, El^es 

T. livitts Patavinus (Livy), Poman History 

P. Ovidttui Naso (Ovii>), Metamorphoses, Fasti, etc. . 

M. Valerius Maximus, Anecdotes, etc 

C Velleius Paterculus, Homan History 
B3lll{KmillS Mela, Husbandry and Geography 


254-184 



116-28 

106-43 

100-44 

95-52 

87-47 

86-34 

? 


70-19 

65-8 

54-18 

SI-15 

S9-A.D. 17 
43 -A.D. 18 

- 3 * 

*9~3i 

-50 


Writers of Silver Aot. 

A» Perxiuf Flieeoi» SaHres a,d. 54*^2 

Aniiim Si«ieca » Tragedies . . ,.65 

M* Anuaeui Umm (UJCMt), HisbArknl Pmn «< Pharsalia’’ . 39.^5 

Ciirtiut p 

C Plii^Qs StCEUito (PUIIV)» 
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C Valerius Flaccus, Heroic Poem ** Argonautica * 

P. Papinius Statius, Heroic l oems “ Thebais/* etc. 

C. Silius Italicus, Heroic Poem “ Pmiica 

D. Junius Juvenalis Quvenal), Satires ..... 

L, Anujeus Floras, Historical Abridgment , , . , . 

M- Valerius Martialis (MarI'Ial), P.pigrams .... 

M Fabius Qaiutilianus (Quintilian), Rhetoric .... 

C. Cornelius Tacitus, Annals^ History^ etc 

C. Pliiiius Caecilius Secundus (Pliny Junior), Letters . 

C. Suetonius Tranquillns, The Twelve Oesan .... 
Appuleius^ Philosophical IVritings. Metamorphoses 

A. GeUius, *• Noctes AUicat ” . . . 

Writers of Christian Period. 

t Q. Septimius Plorens Tertullianus (Tek i » i,i i -vn), Apologist 
t M. Minucius Felixj Apologetic Pialog/ie ..... 
t Firniianus Lactantius, Theology 

D. Magnus Ausonius, Miscellaneous Poems ..... 

Ammianus Marcellinus, Roman History . . . * , 

Claudiiis Claudianus (Claudian), IWms. Patu -^yrus^ etc. . 

t Aurelius Prudentius Clemens, Christian Poems .... 
t Aurelius Augustinus (St. Auuiistine), i'onfessions, Discourses^ etc. 
t Hieronymus (.St. Jerome), Homilies^ Dialogue:, Ppist/eSf etc. 
Anicius Manlius Boiithius, Philosophical Dialogue 
Maximianus, Elegies 


61-96 

25-100 

40-1^ 

-120 

40-118 

6o~ii8 

61-115 

70- 

no- 

about 180 


160-240 
about 250 

-380 

-408 

34H-410 

354-4.P 
-420 
470-520 
about 500 


t Christian writers. 



INDEX OF VERBS, 


Ilf index are given alt the simple irregular verbs that the student will in Ills '.V) 
Gnnpounds are to be looked for under simple verbs. If the simple l^bNHl^ 

uHHElii AO mention pf compounds* the compounds are conjugated like the simple vectiii If ,'to 
the tjfimple verb a compound form is added (as **aiatu5 [cSnatltuQ] *D|| the compounds 
vary in>m the simple verb* as may be seen under the particular compound mentioned. If 
difierent compound of the same verba present different irregularities, several specimena];^ , 
am appended to the simple verb (see e>g. Full*face figures (thus* 81} designate theti||r 

most important among several references. References are to sections, unless ** p.*’ is usedT . 


ab-dd* 3* -didi*-ditum, 130. N. 
ab-eo* see eo. 

ab<nud, 3, -nul, -nultum (-nutum) [onuo]. 

ab-oled, 2, -evi (-til), -itura, 131. 

ab«oIescd. 3, -evi. — [aboleo], 

abs-coodo, 3, -di (-didi),-ditum [condS], 

accerso, see arcesso. 

acddit (impers.), 145 , 146. 

ao-cio*4. reg. [-cio], 

ac-col 5 . 3, -ul, — [oolo], 

ac-crido, see credo. 

ac-cumbd, 3, -cubui, -itum, 13a. «* 

acuo, 3, -uI, -utum, p. 86, 123. 

ad>eo, see ed. 

ad’igS, 3, -egi, -Sctum [ago] . 
ad«imd, 3, -emi, -emptum [enio], 
ad-ipiscor, -i, -eptus, 135, A, 
ad-nu&, 3. >nui* -nutum [-nu 5 ]. 
ad-o!e6, a, -evi (-ui), -ultum* 131. 
ad-olesco, 3, -evi, -ultum [adolcS]. 
ad-sentior. -irl« -sensus, 135. A. 
ad-spergo, 3* -«perd, -spersurn [spargS], 
ad-stiS* i, -slitf, — , X3a N. 

•d^m, -esse, -lu!, x 1. / 3. k. 
aed|^, X* reg.* 166. a. a. 

X. r^.* d, x66. a. 3. 
dIftrT* afifVtus, X44. r. 
al 4 efd« -lerre, attuii* allitum, 170. <1^ 
a^digd* 3* *3d, -ctum [-fiigS]. 
ag-gredior* 4 * ^xassxts, 135. A 
•gitd, X. reg.* x^. 4 * K* 

IgBMce, s - 60 ,^ 110110 , 13 ». A 

•■S, 3. SgS. telafeB, » A 1*4. A tSS. A 


regular comps., see ad-igo ; for otheis, 
see cogo, circum-, per-, sat-jSigd';!] ^ 

Ko, 18./ N. 144 . a. 
albeo, 2, -ui, — , x66. A, 
albo, I* r^., x66. a. 2, A» 
alesc 5 , 3, -ui, —, 167. a, 
algeo, a, alsi. — , 181, 166. 4. 
al-iego, 3, -egi, -ectum [lego], 
al-Ucio, 3, -lex], -Icctuni [-licio], 

. aid, 3, alui, altum (alituiu}, 123. 4 * 182 . c. 
'ambio, -ire, -il (-itd), -itum (aoifattkt}* 
141 . c. 170. A. ; ' 

amicid,4, nmixi (•'Cui), amictuj^ 
arod, pp. 92 . 95 ; §§ 122. c, 1^x5. 

A ^^r* 127 (synopsis), p. xao,*;p. 
(amSt, 9. e, 375. g. 5; amardt, ta Ai 
amSns, 113.^; amirim, amasse* amSs- 
sem, 128. a, i; amassis,^^. 5; 
amfiturus sum, amandus suin*XM, p. 
157* foot-n.), 

anto-capio, 3 -cepT, -captum 

“•‘-‘-‘eHo.S.— . — 

ante-fero, like fero, XTord, 
ante-sto. i, -stefi, — . 13a N, 
anti-sto, . 13a N. 

apcriQ, 4, apcrui, apertura, 133, 
apiscor, -I, aptus [ad-lpiscor] , XI55. A 
ap-plaudd, 3, -plausi,-plausum [plaud^ 
arced, a, -ui, — [co-erceb], 131. u. 
arcesso (accersd), 3, -lyf, 

13SLA 

irdeo* a, irsi, irsum, X3t. 
arguS, 3, -m, -utum* 130./ 

I anno* z, reg., tgow 
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ar 5 , X, reg., pp. 1x9. xaa 
ar-dg 5 « 3, -tectum [reg 5 ]. 
aspicio, 3, -exi, -ectum [-spiciq. 
assum, late lom of adsum, iz. f, K 
at< 4 oUo, 3, — , — [U> 11 < 5 ]. 
attde 5 ,, aud^, ausua, 136 (ausim, ia8. 
A 3; aot%iZ3; $}. 

audio. 4. awvl,i audSliun. pp. 104 - 6 . 
$§ zaa. c, ^ za6. d, p. lao 

(contracted xaB. a. 2). 
aufero. *ferre, abatdB* 4 d> 13 tum. 170. a, 
augeo. a. auid. auctum, 131. 
ave (have), avete, aveto, 144. yC 
aveo, a, — , — , 131. N. 

bene-dl^. 3. -dictum. 169. k 

3, -fecT, -feictum, 19. d, X. 
b»bl, bibitum, 132. / 
bullio. 4, reg., z 56 . d. 

cado, 3. cecldl, cisum foc-cldo], 182 . 6. 

XI. a. 2. 124. 125. b. 

caecd. i, reg., 130. 
caecutio, 4, -ivi, — , 133. 
caedo, 3, cecTdl, caesuin [oc-cldo], zo. a. 

X23. A 7 . 132 . b* 
cale-facio. like facio. 169. a, 
calcfactd. i, — , — , 169. a. 
caled. 2. -uf, caliturus, 131 , 167. a. N. 
calescd. 3, -m, — , 131 , 167. a, N., 169. a, 
calleo. 2, -ui, — , 181 . N. 
cined, 2, -ui, 131 N., 166. b. 
cano, 3, cecinT, fcantum [con-cind] , 132. b, 
cantillo, i, reg., 767. d. 
capessd, 3. capessM, -Itum, 132 . d, 167. c, 
in-cipissu, 3, — , — 

capio, 3, cepT, captum [ac-cipio, etc.; 

also ante-capid], 125. b, 126. c, 133.^. 

- p. 100 (capiet. p. 89. foot-n. 3). 
cared, 2. -uI, -iturus, 131. N. 
carpd. 3. -p^, -ptura {de-cerpoj, 124, b, 
132 . 0 . 

caved. 2. divf, cautum. Z3X. 
cavillor, -Sft, -Ctus. 167. d. 
cedo (Imperative), cedite (cette), 144</ 
oBdd, 3. cessT, ix. / x, cessuin. xx. a. 3. 132 . 
o; ac-cedd, ix./ 3. 

-odld, X32, a (only hi comp., see per* 
celld, mr-ceOd. ante-celld, prac-ceU 5 ), 
•oendd, 3,' cendi, -censum (onlf in ootnp., 
as in-cendo). X33. / 
oensed, a, -tti, censom. 131. 
csfiid, 3, crevi^cretiim, f^a. a 


certom «tt (impers.), X4d. 
ct «5 (-cid), dere (-dre), cM, 

131 [ac-dd, ex ci^. 

3 * cinad. cinctum, 132. a, 

-cid, see cted. 

circum-agd, a, -dgl, -Setum [ag^. 
circum- do. -dare, -dedi, •datum, 130. 
oircum-munid. 4, reg., 170. a, 
circum-std, i, -steti (-siiti), — , 130. N, 
clangd, 3, clanxi, - , 13a. a. 
clauded, a, — , — , see claudd 
claudd (limp), 3, — , — , 132. / N. 
rlaudo (close), 3. clauid, clausum {«» 
cliidd], 132. a. 

clepo, 3, clepsi, cleptum, 132, a. 
dueo, 2, — , — , 131. N. 
co-eird, 3, -end, -cmplum, 13a, «. 
coepi, -isse, -pturu.s, 143. a. 
co-erceo, 2, -ui, -itum [arced] . 
c6-gnosco, 3, -grovi, -gnitum, 13a. a. 
cogo, 3, co-Trgi, co-.actuni, 10. d [ago], 
coUigd, 3, -legi, -lectum, 132. a. 
col-locd, I, reg., 170. a. 
cold, 3, colui, cultum (ex-, ao-, iu-], 
132. 

combuto, 3, -ussT, -ustum [ur^, 
com-miniscor, -i, -rnentus, 135. A, 
edmd, 3, compsi, comptum, 132. «. 
comperio, 4, -peri, compertum, 133. 
comperior, -Iri, compertus, 135. b, N, 
com-pesed, 3, -cul, — , 132. c, 
tom-pled, 2, -evl, -etum, 131. 
com-pungo, 3, -nxl, -nctum [pungd], 
con-cind, 3, -ul, f-centum [cand]« 
con-cupised, 3, -cupivi, -cupitum, X67. a, 
con-cutio, 3, -cussT, -cussum, X32. a* 
coiidid,’'4, reg., 166. d. 
con-dd, 3, -didl. -ditum, 130. N. 
c 5 -nect 6 , 3, -nexui, -nexum, ii, / It. 
edn-fero, -ferre, -tuH, coMStum, r7a a. 
con-ficid, 3, -IScI, -fectum, 170. a. N. 
cdn-fitcor, -«rf, -fessus [httedt]. 
con-gruo, 3, -id, — [-gru^. 
con-icid, 3, 4 dc!, -iectum padO), Xti^. m 
c6-nItor [nttor], xi./ M. ^ ^ 

cd-nIveS xt./ K. 

edn-stat, -Stilrum, 143 , X4d. c* 
edn-stitud, 3, *ul, -sdtQtum (staftt8]« 
edn-std, t, 4 lh!, -stitum (-statuml^X^Okll, 
c 5 iHiu 3 -&d 3 , Ifte &cid, 169^ ^. 
cdn-sa 88 fii 5 b 5 ‘ 3 , •evi,* 4 ttuii (dBmidktbt 
XS 3 . A. a)i;flM 3 . 4 . «•, 169. «. 





oon-dii^, 3, 43 ctum [Hunc^ (ooa^ 
impeiB*, 24$. c). 
coquo, 3, co3d, coctum, 139. 0, 
cor-ripio, 3, -jfipuT, upturn [mpi^. 

COT- ruo, 3, -ul, — [ruo] , 11,/, 3. 

credo, 3, ^dl, dilma [-do] , 

crepd, 2, -tu, -itum, 130. 

cresco, 3, crevi, cretum, 193, 4 , i, 23a. c. 

crlminor, -Sri, -Stua, 235. yC 

crocid, 4, — , — , 133. 

cubo, 2, -ul, cubitum, 130, 

cucurio, 4, — , — , 233. 

cuido, 3, -cud!, -cusum [in-cudo], 13a./ 

-cumbd [<'UB], (see ac-cumbo), 132. «•. 

cupiSi^.3, cupivl, cupltiim, 182 . d, p. 86. 

3, see con-cupisco. 

cutT6,3, cucurrl, cursum [in-currd] , 132.^. 
cuylSdio, 4. reg., 166. d. 

d^eo, a. -ul, -itum, la d, 
de-cerpo, 3, -cerpsi, -cerptum, 146. c 
[carpo], 

decet (impers.), <lecerc, decult, 146. c, 
de-fendo, 3, -dl, -sum, 132. /. 
de-fetiscor, -I, -fessus, 13a./ N. 
de-h!sc 5 , 3, -hivl, — [hisco], 
delectat (impers.), 2‘46. c. 
delco, a, -cvi, 'Ctiiin, 122. c, 125. d, 126. 
h, a, 181 . 

dementio, 4, -ivi, — , 133. 

demo, 3, dempsi, dcmptum, 132. a, 

depso, 3, -sul, -stum, 132, c, 

de-sceudd, 3. -di, -sum [scanddj. 

de-silid, 4, -silul, -sultum [salidj, 

de-sind, 3, -sivt, -situm [sind], 

dd-sipio, 3, — , — [sapid]. 

de-sistd, 3, -slid, -stltum [sistd]. 

de-spicid, 3, -spexl, -spectum, 170. a. 

de-spondeo, a, -di, -sum [spondt'd], 

de-stnid, 3, -struxl, -structum, 170. a. 

desum, -esse, -fut [sum]. 

dS-vertor, 4 , -sus, X35. i, 

died, 3. dtxl, dictum, 123. c. 1, 188 . a, 269. 

Kp* 3 :aa (d!xt!, laB. ^ ; die, xa8. (), 
dictiid, X, reg., 167. ^ and N. 
d[if 4 br 5 , -ferre, dis-tuR, di-ldtum [ferd]. 
dif-dteor, -«ri, -^ssus, 135. K 
di-gndsed, 3. -gndvl, — [ndsed]. 
di 4 $gd, 3, -lirf, 4 dotttm, fv 103. foot-n. 

((2-lic^ as a<^, 2x3. r>« 
dMnAi, $. 4 tti, 4 tMd Vttd]. 

1. ijdr K. 

dtiHtt, 21. dk X 


dir-imd, xx. a, i ImnR}. 
cH-nxd, 3, tnil {ruo}. 

dis-cedo, 3, -cessl, -oeasum, 170. 
dlsc 5 [Dtc}, 3, dididl, disciturus, 122. 

p. 86. [So compounds.] 
dis-crepo, tu! or -aid, — , 13a M. 
dis-icio, 3, dis-ieci, -iectum [kmid]* 
dis-pand 5 , 3, xdS, -pansum '(-pessum) 
[^ndo], 

dis-sideo, a> -sedi, -sesaum [seded]. 
dl-sto, 1, — , — , 130, N. 
dl-vido, 3, -visj, -visum, 132. a. . 
do [da] dRre, dedi, dStum, ri8. 

N., p. 86, T23. / 126. fl. 180 , p. 157. 
foot-n. (duim, petduim, ia8. g. 2). 

-do [dhaJ (/sf/), 3, -didii -ditum (only 
in comp.» see abdo, credo, vendo), 
132. d . 

doceo, 2, -uT, doctiim, 131, 
doled, 2, -uT, -iturus. 
domo, I. -uT, -itum, 122 . d, X3CX. 
dued, 3. dux!, ductum, 132 . <c, 03. 3 
(due, 128. c), 

ebuUid, 4, — , — , 133. 

edd, 3, edf, esum, gat, 132. g, puJ| 

158. I. a, 

ti-dd, 3, -did!, -ditum, 
cf-ferd, -ferre, extull, elatii^ A 
eged, a. -ui, — 131. N, - 

e-icid, 3, -ieci, -iectum, 17O. 4 L N, [iacio]. 
e-licid, 3, -uT, -citum, 133. a. 
e-mic6, i, -micul, -midtum, 130, N, 
e-mined, a, -ul, — [-mined], 
emd, 3, eini, emptum [ad-, co-, dir-tmo], 
9. a, 132 . e, 

empturio, 4, — , — , 167. e, 
e-necd, i, -u! (-avi), nectum [need], 
ins (in pot-ens, see sum), 119. a» 
ed, ire, ivi (ii), Itum, 128. g. i, 141 , 158. 
X. (abtit, etc., xa8. adlsse, 144. 

R.; itum est, 141. a ; Itur, impers., 14^ 
dl aded (adeor), 141. a; ambiS, 244.^; 
prodeo, -Ire, -il, -Itum, 244. 4 ). 
escit, escunt (see sum), 2x9, K ^ 
est (see sum) ; 'st (in homSst, eta), 23. 4 
esurid, 4, — , -Itum, 167. #. 
e-vado, 3, -vau, •.vasum, xa8. 4 
e-venit (impers.), 243, 146. c. 
ez-cid, 4, - 2 . -Itum (-Itam) [-do], 
ez-cc^o, 3. -cellui, -eelsttm, 23a e, 
ez-c!ttd 5 , 3, -cliisi, -ddsum [claiRd^* 



e3^^oe^« 2,^1, -citam taiceS], (pracflUiir, afn^ pfCOtott, 

explic5. 1, (*x^iam%, etc., X44« tf). 


-avi, -ituni, 13a N. 
ex-piodd, 3, «sl, -sum [plaudo]. 
ex^tinguo, 3, -stinid, -atinctum, 13a. 4k 
ex&ulQ, X. rog., 130, x66. a. 3. 
extto, 3, •ui^ x66. 

fecesso, 3, fetoessi, faceiisitum, 18 S(. /, 
167. c. 

fiicio, 3, f^ci, factum, 13a, 4, 142, 170. a. N. 
(fiiQ, ia8. f ; faxck, -im, 128. 4. 3 ; attido, 
II. / 3 ; confit, ciSftt, infit, eltieri, mtei* 
fieri, interfiat, superHo, 142. 4; conficio 
and other comps, in -ficio, 14a. a ; bene- 
facio. etc,, 14a. consuefacio, 169. a; 
cale&cio, id. ; calefactS, id.). 

‘facto, I (in compounds), 169. a. 
fallo, 3, fefelK, falsum, 132. 
farcio, 3, fersl, farctum (-tuni), [re-fercio], 
133 * 

fateor, -eri, fassus, [con-fiteoi], 135, A. 
fatisco, 3, — , — , 13a./ N. 
faved, 2, favl, fauturn, 131. 
•fend3,3,-fendi,-fensum, 132./ (See de- 
fendo.) 

ferio, 4 (no perfect or supine), 133, 
144. 

fero, ferre, tuIT, IStum (fer, laB. 4), 23, 
123. e, 158, I. a [af-, au-, con*, dif-, 
ef., in- of-, rc-ferd]. 
ferocio, 4, -Ivi, — , 133. 
ferveo, a, ferbuT, — , 131. 
fido, fiderc, fisus, ij2, / N, 136 [con- 
fido;^ 

figo 3, fixl, fixum, 132. a. 
finds [fid], 3, fidi, fissum, 123. c , 3. 124. 
4 . N.,182./. 

fingo [fig], 3, finxf, fictum, 182 a, 124. A. 
N 

finio, 4, -Ivi, -Itum, p. 90. foot-n. i, 
166 rf. 

fio, fieri, fectus, 142 (see facio), p. 1x9 
(fit, impers., 146. 4). 
flccia, 3, flexi, fiexum, 133. 
fleS, 2, -evi, -etum, p. 86, 123, 126. A, 

181 (iletis, 128. a. t), 

4lig5, only in comp., see af^fligS. 
flo, -ire, *5^, -atiini, ia6. a, 
rioreo, 2, -ui, — X31. N. 
ilud, 3, fitud, fiSbenm, 182. «, 166, 4. if* 
§adi^ Sr ^ rnmun, 132, 4, 

[fi>r] , farl, f&tixs, t26w a, 144 * «« iji. x« 


j fore, forem, (lee sum), 119. 4 N.; 
fore, 147. c, 2. 
foveo, a, f^vl, fStum, 131, 
frango [FIi\G], 3, IHUsfixni Jpii** 
fringS], X32.4. 

frenio, 3, fremui, fremitura, 132. 4* 

frendo, 3, frl'si, firessum, 132. a. 

frko, x, ‘Ui, frictum (fricStum), 130. 

frigeo, 2, frixi, — , 131. 

frigo# 3. frixT, Irrctum (frixum), 13a. a. 

fritinnio, 4, — , — , 133, 

friicr, -i, fructus (fruiuis), 135. A, 

fiiam, -as, etc. (see sum), X19. A 

3. fugitum, 23. a, 123. A 2, 124 
i/, 132. e. 

fugo. xcg., a 66 . a. I, 
fulcio, 4 fiilsl, fultum, 133. 
fulgco, a, -si, — , 181. 9. rf, 134, 
fnlgu. 3. N., 134. 

fulgurnt (impels.), X46. a. 
fundo [FUi>], 3, iudi. fusum, 132^ #« 
fungor, -1, functus, 135. A 
fiiro, 3, fiirul, — , 13a. 4. 
fuviinus, fuvisset (see sum), 1x9. A 

gannio,4,— , 133. 

gauduo, gauderc, gavisus, 131, 186. 

I gemo, 3, gemui, gemilum, 132^ 4. 
gcro, 3, gessi, gfstum, 182. «, p, xaa 
j gestio, 4 -Ivl, — 188. 166. d, 
gignd [OEN] . 3.gcinul,gemtuin,9. < tajA 

2, 132. c. 

g’Tscb, 3. — , 135*/ 

gldcid, 4, -ivi, 133, 

glubo, 3, — , 13a./. N. 

glutio, 4, reg^ X33. 

gradior, *1, gressus [ag-gred!or], 133. A 
grandinat (impers.) , 146. tf. 

-gru5 , see con*, in-gnto. 

habed, % Hd, *ituxn (^takhibeSi dlbafti 
dir-ibe^* 

haereo, 2, bae.«f. hmssum, S31* ^ 

haurid. 3, baosl, hauslttm 

have, sea avS. 

hfbemd, t, reg., s66. ^ a, 

hiemd, t, teg., z66. a. g. 

hintti9,4,*»,-- ,133. 

hiiTid, 4, , 1331 

hwiOk * 4 ■" » 

bom&, ajMttiii, — , 131. M. 
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tc5.3,fd,1ctiwi, t3i,/ 

Ignosc5^ jfiilIQvl, »n6tum [nSscS]. 
iMidd, 3, flaedo]. 

> hnbud, •id, -dtum (ci acuS), 
tiD*i»{n^, -ere, — , — [-mine^. 
imperb, i, reg., tx. / a» 
itii*peU5, 3, •pul!, -pulsum [peH^. 
iin-petr5, l, reg. (-issere, ia8. e, $). 
im-pingo, 3, -peg!, -idlctura [pangS]. 
im>plic5, X, -ivi (-ul), 4ltum (-itum), 
130. N. 

Ui>cendd, 3, -dl, -sum, 132-/ 
incess5, 3, incesslvl, — , 13a. d. 
in>cido, 3, -cidl. -cSsum [cado]. 
tocipio, 3, •cepi, -cei>tum, lo. rf, 143, a, 

, IdfcoIS, 3. -coluT, — [colo]. 
in-cudo, 3. -cud!, -cusum [cudo]. 


!aed5, 3, laed, laesnm {fi-Qdlf], X39. a 
iambd, 3, Iambi, lambitum, tga. / 
langueo, a, langul, — , 131, 
lavo,<^re, ISvi, lotum (lautum) (also reg. 

^xst conj.), 13A e, 134. 

Ieg5, X, 3, leg!, lectum [colligd, xo. d; see 
al^ deligS, dfligS, intellegd, a^lego], 
13a. e, 9. A 

levo, X, -Svf, -Stum (-tss5,«i38. e, 5). 

Ubet (lubet, 10. a), -ere, -uit, 146. A 
turn e8t,ld. N.; libens, id.). 

I^pet, -ere, -iturum, 145, 146. c. (lldtum 
^ est, 146. r. N. ; licens, id.). 

-l}clo,3 [only in comp., see al-licio, S-lidd, 
pel-licio], 132. A 
lingd, 3, linn, linctum, 13A a, 
lino [u], 3, lev! (llv!), litum. 13A a 


In-curr5, 3, -currf (-cucurri), -cursum Unquo [uc] , 3, ITqui, -lictum, 13a. #. 


" [curroj. 

indulges, a, indQlsT, indultum, 131. 
IliduS, 3, -ul, -utum. 111. a. 166. a 
ineptiS, 4, -!vl, 133. 


HqueS, a, ITqui (licuT), — , 131. 
liquor, -i, — , 135. i, 

loquor, -1, locStus (loquutus), 155. h, 
t66. a N. 


fn-fero, -ferre, -lull, illStum, xya a; pro- luceo, 2,luxl,-luctum, 131 (lucet, impers., 


nundation, x8. d. 146. a). 

In-fit, see ns. ludS, 3, lusi, lusum, 13a. a. 

In-gruS, 3, -ul, — [-gruS]. lug<'o, a, luxt, luctum, 131. 

in-hibeS, a, -ui, -itum, 131 [habeo]. luo, 3, lu!, luitum [de-luo], 13^ /. 

Inqtiam, 144. ^ 

InsSnio, 4, reg., 166. </, maereo, a — — » 144* 

intellegS, 3, -lexi, -Icctum, p. 103, foot-n. mando, 3, mandl, mSnsum, 133.^ 

inter-dS, -dSre, -dedi, -dj^tuui, 130, N, maned, a minsl, mansum, [pcr-i 

interiest, -esse, -fuit (impers.), 146. c. 11. a. a, xai. N. a, 152 . d, 1811 ^ 

tnter-Stur, X44« c [t for], medeor, -eri, — , X35. 1. 

inter-ruropS, 3, -rupl, -ruptum, 17a a meminl (-to, -tote, -ens), 143. a - 

inter-stS, x, -stetl, — 130. N. merco or mereor, merere or -li, meritus, 

iii-ttteor,-Srl, -tuitus [tueor]. t35*d^* 

iiHridd, see vSdS. mergS, 3, mersi, meisum, X3A a. 

iriscor, •ItIrStus, X35. 4 . 167, a > metior, -iri, mensum, 135. k. 

metd, 3, messul, messum, X3A A 

laoeS, A -«dt -Ufinis, 131. ' metuo, 3, -ui, -utum, x66. a 

kdd, 3, i 5 <i iactum, 138 . e, 17a a. H. » mico, x, micui, — , 130. 

tc 5 a 4 cl 5 , etA; dis-icio, fKirriciS]. | -mineo, a -ui. — [C“» im-, pr 5 -mine 5 ]. 
Mbs6,Aifi8Si«ifi8sum,i3X(ius85,xa8.A3). [ -ininiscor, 4 , -mentus, 135 . 4 [couk fH* 
I, reg. (-Issit, ia8. e. 5). minud, 3, -ui. -fitum (ct acuS^ 

torts. ifixud, ffincium. ^ miror, mfrii), mirStus, 135. 

imNnwsonr, 3, -ireimi, . 167, a misced, a -cuI, mlxtum (mlshim),' xt. 4 

tod (id-). X, Ifivi toam (-itfirus), X3a 181 . 


toot, 4 , %is»i, XS5.1S 
totod, % iMssivI, to 


misereor, -ed, miserto (toeitiii), X4& 

#. H. 

miKret, xrt^ 
toesoS, 3, . 187. A 

lit. XigS. i, lit a 
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moUt, 3. mohd, nuiHtiim, 13s. t, 
moiled, s, -ui, xae. c, pp, 96 - 87 « 
a X93. a, Sa4. a, X35. 126. x, a, 

x66. p. xaa 

morded, a, momordl, moi-sum, tax. li«, 

\ 181 . 

moridr, ^ mortous, (morlturus). 

X 3 S.-^ 

moved, a, tndvi, mStum, X3X (commSrat, 
'J 128, a, X). 
tnugid, 4, reg., 133, 
mulced, a, muisT, ixiulsum, 13X. 
mu]ge 5 , a, -ei (-xilt^nulsum (mulc^mi; 
X3X. 

muld-plicS, X, reg., X30. N. 
muttio, 4, -ivi, 133. 

nanetscor, -i, nactus (nanctus)« 135. Jk, 
nSscor, -I, iiStus, 135. A, 
necesse est (inipers.), 146. c, 
need, i,-ui, nectum, [e-nuc^, 130, 
necto [NEC], 3, nexi (nexui), nexum, 
132. a, 

negiegS, 3, neglod, -lectum, p. 103, foot- 
n. z. 

ned, 2, -evl, -etum, 136. 181 * 

nequeo, -Ire, nequitus, X44. ^ (nequituri 
etc., id. H). 

ningit (impers.), ninxJt, 146. a, 
nitor, -f, nisus (nixus) [co-nltor], 135. A, 
Hived, a, nivi (nixi), 131. 
no, X, nSvi, — , 126. a, p. 157. foof-n. 
nosed [gno], 3, novi, notum pg-, cd-, 
di-, fg-ndsco] 188 . e, X43. e, N. (nosse, 
xaB. a, z). 

nilbd, 3, nupfii, nuptum, 133. a, 
nuncio, late form of nSntid, za. a, 
nfindd, X, regn xa. a, 

«nad, 3, -nu^ -nuitum [ab-, ad-nu 5 ] , X3a./ 

ob 4 lviscor, -1, obRtus, 135. A. 
dbs-olescd, 3, -evf, -etus (adj.) [-oled] . 
obdtqpt (imper&r), Z46). c, 
ob*tined, a, -ui, •tentum [teneS]. 
ob-tundo, % •tctdl, •tusam ((Ontum) 
ftuxid^. 

ob-venid, 4. -venl, -aentum. Z7a a. 
db*a6iiit (impers.), Z46. c, 
nopcldd, 3, -ckH, -dLsiim [cadd], xx. f, 3. 
mMSdd, 3, -d[dl. -caesnm [caedcQ. 
ocet 85 , ocenhii, ocenUnm, 132. €, 
«n-onrxd. 3, -coni (•cooiini), •cmsiim, 

*x,/.3 


Odl, Qdkae, dtOnis iperdiua), A 

c, K. 

of-f<«T 5 , ^ite, obtnH, ^ i 

-oleo (grvw) [see ab-, adi*},1t3i. 
oleQ {smell) ^ a, oiul, — , 131, 
operid, 4, 0(>erui, opertnm, 133. 
opoitet, -Sri., -utt (impers.), 146. 
op-pango, 3, -1^^, *pl.7tuin [i^ngdj. 
opperior, -in, oppertus, 135. 4. 

5 rdior, 4 ri, orsus, 185 .^, x66. <f. N. 
orior (3d), -iri, ortus, (oiiturus) (so 
comps.), 185 . Ii, p. 86w 
evare, ovStus, 144. 4, 

pSciscor, -I, pSetus, 135. h, 
paenitet (impers.), -ere, -uit, X46, 8 
(-turns, -tend us. 146. N.). 

pand 5 , 3, pundi, pansum (passum, xi. a, 
a), (dis-j, 133./. 

pango [PAc;], 3, pegi (pepigi), p&etum, 
pm-pingd; op-ptingd], 188 . ft, 23. 2. 
pared, 3. peperci (parsi), parsum, X32 . 5 
(parcitur, impers., 146. k), 
p 5 reo, 2. -ul, pSriturus, 131. 
pario, 3, peperi, partum (pariturus), 
[com-, rc-perio], 13a. h, 
partio, 4, reg., but see next word, 
partior, partM. partltus, 135, 
parfurid, 4, -M, — , 167. e, 
pSsed, 3. pSvT. pSstum, 132. 4 , 
pated, patui. — , 131. N. 
patior, -I. passifi [^r-petior] XX. m 1^ 
185 . ft. 

paved, 2, pivl, — , 131. 
peetd, 3, pexi (pdxui), pexuro, 13a. tu 
pel-Ucid, 3. -Icxi, -lectum [-heid], 
peJld, 3, pepuH, pulsum [im-pelld, to* 
pell^, 10. n, p. 123. h, X, 188 . ft. 
pended, a, pependl, pensum, X3t. 
pendo, 3, pependl, pdnsum, 132. 4* 
per-agd, 3, -egl, 4lctum, X7a a, N. 
per-celld, 3. -cull, -culsum, 133, 4 , 
pe^cid, see -cid. 

per-fHng5, 3, -fregf, -frXetum [pangd]. 
pcri^t 5» (><• ^)» perrexi, . perr^fttmt 

per-lcgd, 3, -ISgl, -ISctum f iegd] . 
per-maned. a,*in8nsl, -jnftnsum fmaned) 
per-bsttt [dd!], X43. 5 . 
per-pedoit, 4 , •pesstia, 135. ft. 
per-MhA « HA, 4»u». 
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pet5, 3» pdivlt pefiniiii, t80» 194. / 

i35.i*N.9,IS8.<e. 

ptget (Impetw.), p^guit, 146. ^ (pigi- 
turn est) kt. H)* 

pingS [P1 g]« ^ pTiuc!, pictuxn, 188. a, p. 
xax. 

plnsd, 3, -d, pfns- Q^stum, pTstum), 1324/ 

pi5, 1, reg., x66. a, a. 

places, 2, »ti!, •itum (placet, Impers., 146. 

4 

plango, 3, pland, planctum, 13s. a. 
plaudS, 3, plau^, plausum [ex>p]ddd, 
etc.; ap-plaudo], 139. a. 
pleqtS, 3, plexi (-xul), plexum, 123, i, 

|ia«. p. 86. 

•plCCtor, *1, -plexus, 135. A. 

^teo, 2, -plevi, -pletum (only in comps., 
at com-pleS), 131. 

pUco, 1, -plicuf, -pUcitutn, 130. N. [com- 
pounds] . 13a 

plult, 3. pliiit (plQvit), p. 86. 146. a (plu- 
unt, id. N,). 

pond [POS], 3, posul, posltum, 132. c, 
porr-lci5, 3, no perf., •rectum [iacioj, 
sya K 

potcS, 3, poposci (posc!tQru8)t 139. ^ (so 
comps.), 

possided, 2, sedi, sSssum [sedeo]. 
possum, posse, , 137. 

pot-ens, xi9« a (see sum), 
potior, -Iri, potitus. 
pdtd, I, -3vi, potum, 180. 
praebed [ii. d. x], a, -ui, -itum., 
prae-cello, 3, no perl, no sup, [-cello], 
prao-fltur, 144. c. 
prae-llgd, 3, 1^ lectum [leg^. 
prac-aSns, 1x9. « (see sum), 
praestat (impers.), X46. c. 
prae-sum, •esse, 137, 347, 4. 
prandcd, a, prandf, prtnsum, X3X« 
prehendd (preadd), 3, -dl, prebensum, 
iat.fi 

prand,3, pressl xi./ x;pr«i* [re-primd] , 
X3a.«. 

see preheatldt 
prdd-ed, 4, •«!, 4tiixit, X44. A 
prc^tusi X44« Cl 

fic6-6dd, 3, 48cl, 4bctum, 
pin4lciscor,4,pro8M!tiis, 188.8. 167. a. H. 
prd4teor,«8f<,4bBattS. 
pdS-aiM^ 4^ fniined]. 

lyi, e[, 

PiOhh^ prdd-eiie^ piMil 137. 


prd-vided, 81 *^<11 •I'fottm, x66b c. 
pttbescd, 3, pdbui, x66. d, N. 
pudet(}mpers.),pudere, 146. ^ (pudendum 
id. N.), puduit or puditum est, 
pSgno, X, reg. 

pugnatur (impers.), -arf, -Stum, 145 , 
146. d. • 

pungo [PUG],3,pupugi,punctum [com-], 
188 . p. tao. 

pumd, 4, -ivi, -itum, 166. a, x, M. 

quaerd, 3, quaeslvi, quaesTtum [re-quird] , 
132. d (cf. quaeso). 
quaeso, -fire. 144. d (cf. quaero). 
quassd, i, reg., X67. d, 
quatio, 3, — . quassum [con-cutid], 132. a. 
quco, quire, quIvT, quitus, 144.^. (quitur, 
etc., nequeo, id. N.). 
queror, -1, questus, 135. A. 
quiesco, 3, quievi, quietum. 13a. c. 

rabd,3,— ,— , 13a. /N, 
rado, 3, rasl, rSsum, 132. a. 
rapid, 3, rapui, raptum, 132. c (erepse- 
mus, 128, 6 ) [cor-ripio]. 
raucio, 4, rausi, rausum, 133. 
re-npid, 3, -cepi, ceptum [capid] (reT^** 
cepsd, 128. d. 3). 
re-cludd, 3, -si, -sum, 17a 5 . 
red-do, 3, reddidi, redditum [dd], 
re-fercio, 4, -fersl, -fertum [farci^. 
re-ierd, ^brre, rettuii (retuli), rC- 15 tum 
[fero]. 

re-fert, -ferre, -tulit (impers.), 146, c, 

re-ficid, 3, -fed, -fectum, 170. b, 

rego, 3, rexl, 24 N., rectum [artigd, etc. ; 

l>crg 5 , sdrgo], 188 . a, p. laa 
re-linquo, 3, liqui, -lictum [linqud], 
reminiseor, -i, — , 135. i. 
reor, reii, ratus, 126. 185 . h, 166. b, K 

re-pclld, 3, reppuli, repulsuin [pelid]. 
repcrid, 4, repperi, repertum, 133, 
re-pIicd, i, reg., 130, N. 
fepo, 13a. «, repsl, rdptum, 13a. a, 
re-primd, 3, -press!, -pressum [pxern^, 
re-quird, 3, -s!vi, -sltum [quaerd] . 
re-sipiscd. 3^ -dplel (4ipul), — [sapl^. 
re-sponded, a, -di, -sum [sponded] . 
restat (impers.), X4& c, ^ 

restd, X, -sfiti, — , 13a K. 
rcvertor, 4 , teirersusi fss. 5 (a K,!* 
iklBa % rill, itsum, 181 , p. taoi. 
f0d5^3, idd, rdtttin, xga. c. 
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ruda, 3, rudlvT, rudtt«m, 139, d. 
rumpa [RtTP], 3, rapi, nipmm, 132. 
nio» 3, ml, rutuin (niitum) [rti-, cor-], 
123./ 182./ 

^epi^ 4, saepsl, sacptum, 133. 
s^o, 4, ''sail!), saitum [de-sil^o], 

133* 

salve, salvere, 144. /. 

sancio [sac], 4, sanxi, sanctum, 124. 3 . N., 
183 . 

sapip, 3, sapfvT (sapuT), — , 232. d 
sarciS, 4, sarsT, sartum, 133. 
sarid, see sarrio. 
sarpo, 3, sarpsT, sar|)tum, 132. a, 
sarrio, 4, -ivi (-ui), «itum, 133. 
sat-ago, 3, like ago. 
satis-do, -dare, -dedT, -datum, 23a N. 
scabo, 3, scab!, — , 133. 
scalpo, 3, scalpst, scaiptuin, 133. a, 
sc.iteo, -ere or -8re, — , — , 134. 
sciiturio, 4, — , — , 133. 
scando, 3, scandl, scansmn [do-scendo] 
13 »./. 

scin’ (“sdsne), 13. £, see scio. 
scindd [scn>], 3, scidi, sclssum, 124. e, 

N., J38. f. 

scio,4,-ivI,scitum ; scin, 13,^ (scit6,-tote, 
d)* 

Ecisco, 3, scivi, scitum, 182 . c, 167. a, 
sciibo, 3, scripsl, scriptum, 11./ a, 182 .«f. 
sculpo, 3, sculpsi, sculptum, 232, a, 
secemo, 3, -crevi, -cretuip, 170. 
seco, i,-uT, sectum (atsp sccaiurus), 130. 
sedeo, a, sedi, sessiim [dis-, p<js-sidco, 
etc.; super-sedeo], 231, 
sens. 119. « prasseni, absens). 
sentid. 4, sins!, sensum, 13a. 
sepeliS, 4, sepeUvi, sepultum, 133, 
sequor, 4 , secutus (sequdtus). 235. A. 
serd, 3. serui, sertum, tnfwng, 23a c, 
serd, 3, sivf, satum, sow, 226, c, 182 . 
serpo, 3, serpsT, serptum, 232, a. 
servid, 4, -IvT, -itum, x66. a. %, K 
servo, z, -SvI, -Stum, x66. 4 . X. N. 
sidd. 3, sicH (sidT), -sessum, 13?./ 8. 
stem, sies, siet, stent, 119, A (sec sum), 
tiled, a, -ul, — , 131. N. 
tiiiguitid, 4, -TvT. singultum, 135. 
slnS, 3, idvf, sftum, tax. K. x, 182 . e 
(^bls, etc., ia8. a, a), 
sistd [sta] , 3, stid, statum, lt2. 8. pw X4| 

Ibot-n. X, 158. X. 8. 


sittd,4.-rvj,— , x 614 
sodes (’•si audes), 2:3. 
soled, solere, sclitys, 132, 1^36, 
swlvd, 3, solvi, soldtum. 23a, /, xa8« 
166. N. 

, sond, x, -uf, -itum (fut. part also 
180 , 104. 4. 

I sopio, 4, -iv!. -itum, 123. «. 

‘ sorbed, a.surbul (rarely sorpsT).sorptum 
(so also comps.), 131, 166,/ N, 
spargd, 3, spars!, spSrsum [ad-spergo], 
132. a, 

speino, 3, sprev!, apretum, 9. d, 124. a. N, 
182 . r. 

-spicid, 3, -spexi, -spectum, 182 , «*, p. 
p. 77. foot-n. 

spondco, 2, sj>opond!, spdnsum [re-], 131, 
’st, foi cst (in homost, etc.), 23. A* 
stabilio, 4, reg., 166. d 
statuo, 3, -ul, -ulum [con-stitud] , 123. rf, 
166. c. 

sterno, 3, sttavl, strStum, 9. d, 182 . e. p. 
86 , 124. a. N. 

stertd, 3, stertu! (stcrtl),-', 13a. c» 
stimulu, I, reg., 166. a. 9* 

-slinguo, 3, -stinxT, -stinctum [only In 
comp., as ex-] , 232. a, 
std, stSrc, steti, statum (-stit-), 180 , p. X4, 
foot-n. I, 228. N., 226. a, cf. constat,, 
p. 220, p. 157. foot-n. [compounds^ 
130. N.]. 

strepo, 3, strepul, strepitum, 13a. 4, 
slrideo, 2, Btridi, — , 132. 
stridd, 3, StridI, — , X32./ 
slringo, 3, strinxi, strictum, 232. a, 
strud, 3, struxl, sUructum, 23a. a, 
stiidcd, a, -ul, — . 132. W, 
suSded, a, suisi, BuHsum, X3t. 
suh-rlded. a, rfsT, risum, 270. 4 . K. 
sub-strud, 3, -struxl, -striictum, X70. a. 
-suesed, 3, -sucvl, -auitum, 132, 4 . 
suf-ferd, cC tolld, 

sugo, 3, sSxi, sdeturn (idgdbd, p, Xao), 
suitia (•> si vultis), X3« 4 (see void), 
sum. esse, 123. 4 ; fu!» 112, xao, IC4 xa8. ^ 
a, p. X19, p. xao, p, xax. X58, h 4 (stem, 
ZX9. 8 ; fore. 147. 4, a; es( 4 t, escuat, 
X19. Ai httm, ZX9, A, N ; foam, txq. At 
idvimui^ Ovisset, 1 x 9 . A; Ini, 

XX9. a; etc.. 13 8>. 

samd. 3, ifaipd, sOmptam. n. 4 , 138. «. 

•ttd. 3 see acad. 

sope^lS, 4ttre, -decll, Klatnili, S35. M* 
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naper-fluS, 3, — , — t^u 5 ]. 

•aper-sed^, like sedeS. 
tQper««t 5 , 1, -itcfi, — , 130. H. 
tuper-stitn, see sum (superest, impers., 

sup-plico, I, rcg^ 130. N. 

surgo, 3» surrexi, surrectum, 182 . a, 10. b, 

tSbeS, 2, -uT, — , 166. b» N, 
taceo, a. *uli •itum, 131. 
taedet (impers.), -ere» taeduit, pertaesum 
est, 146. b, 

tangd [tag] , 3, tctigi, tSctum [con-tingo] , 
ZSQ. 3. 188. h, 

^«lg 5 , 3, texT. tectum ; 122. c, 123. b, 124. b, 
^^3^ d, €, 132. a, pp. 98 - 99 . 

J^no, 3, temps!, tcmptum, 123. b. i, 

^ 188. «. 

tends [ten], 3. tetend! (-tend!), 188. b\ 
tenstim (tentum), 125, b. N. 1. 
tened (-tinco) , a, teniil, tentum [ob-tinco] , 

13X. 

terged, a, ters!, tersum, 131. 

tergS, 2, ters!, tersum, 13a. a. 

terS, 3, tifvl, tiftum, 13a. d (con-, xi. 

/•). 

texS, 3, texul, textum, 132. c, 
a, -ui, — , 131. N. 

dngS (tinguo), 3, tlnx!, tlnctum. 125. b, 

N. X, 188. tf. 
tinnio, 4, reg., 133. 

tolls, 3, sustull, subiatiim [at-tollo] , 13a. 
/N. 

tondeSy a, totondl, tSnsum, 131. 
tons, x««ui, -itum, 124. 180 . 

torqueS, a, tors!, tortuni, X31. 
ton^, a, torrul, tostum, 131. 
trahSv 5* tirtsd, tr&ctum, 130. a (trixe, 
X 38 .#). 

tremS, 3, tremul. — , 133 c. 
ttibu^ 3, tribul, tiibiitum, cl acuS. 
trOdS, 3, ti€sl. trSsum. 133. a. 
tiieor,«^,tu}tus (tiitus), 135.4 [in-tueor]. 
ImiieS. a. , *66. b. 
tinidS [Tim], 3, ttttud!. tSnsum (-tusum) 
{oMmdo], xaa. 4 


turgeS, a. tart!, 7-, Z3;x« 
tus5io,4, — , — . 133. 

ulciscor, - 1 , ultus, 135. A, 
ungo (-uo), 3, unxi, unctum. 
urgeo, 2, ursi, — , X31. 
uro, 3, ussi, ustum (so comp^, cl also 
coraburS), 132. a, 
utor, -!, usus, 135. A, 

vacat (impers.), 146, c, 
vado, 3, vas!, -vasum [e-] , X3a. a, I44. 
vagio, 4, -ivi, — , 133. 
veho, 3, vexi, vectum, 182 . a, p. 87, 
foot-n. 

Velio, 3, veil! (vulsT), vulsum. 132./ 
ven-do, 3,-<iid!,-ditum, 358. b. K. 
veneo, 4, -Ivl, -itum (be so/d), 258. b, R. 
venio, 4, ven!, ventum {come), 188 , p. 86. 
venum-do, -dXre, -ded!, -datum, 13a N. 
vereor, vereti, veritus, 135. 
vergo, 3, — , — , 13a. f, N. 
verrd, 3, verr!, vetsum, 13a./. 
verto (vorto, 10. d), 3, verti, versuro, 188 . 

/; mid., lii. a, 134. 
vcscor, -i, — , 135. 1 
vcsperascit (impers.), 146. o, X67. ^ 

veto, X, -ul, -itum, 13a 
video, 2, v!d!, visum, X3X. • 
vidcor, -eii, visus {sum) (videtl^« Impels. 
X46. c), 

vieo, a, — , -etum, X3X. 
vigils, X, Ttg^ 166. a. 3. 
vin (• vfsoe. see volS), 13. x. 
vineiS, 4, vlnid, vinctum, 123. d, 188 . 
vines [vie] , 3, vici. victum, 132. e, 
v!s6 [viD], 3, vid, visum, 188 . /, X67. 
#. N. 

vfvS, 3, vlxf, vTctum, 132. a (vixet, 123. b). 
vocS, I, -Svi, ^ttum, see p. 87, foot-n., p 
157. foo^n. (voefirier, xaS. e. 4), 
volS, vclle, volul, 123. s, 128. e, a (vuk 
xag. e; silltis, 13. vin. 13. c), 
voIvS, 3, voM, volStum, 13a. / 
vomS, 3, vomuf, vomitum, X32 . 4 
voveS, 8, vSvI, vStum, xgi. 
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NQm*<-^Thft ntimertcai tefersncei are to sections with a few exceptions in which tha 
page (pO U referred to. The letters refer to subsections. l^.e letter k. signifies Note; n,. 
Remark. Abl. » ablative: acc. « accusative; adj. m adjective; adv. m adverb.; apod. 
apodosia; app. ■> appositive; comp. » romparison or compound; compar. «• omiparative; 
conatr* construction; conj. as coi^ugatton or conjunction: dat. « dative; gen* «« genitive; 
gend. «■ gender; tsd. disc. indirect discourse; Irc. m locative; prep. » pieposition: subj. m 
autject mr •ul:juiictive; vb. ■■ verb; w« » with. (Other abbreviations present no difficulty.) 


A, quantity In increment, 350, 351 , quan- 
tity of a final, 348. 4. 
ft or O, Indo-Eur. vowel, p. X4a.foot-n.; 

primary suffix, 160. i* 
ft, characteristic of decU 1., 32; acc. of 
Gr. nouns in, as nom. ending, 
decU III., gend*. 65. c, 67. d, 
ft, in decl. I., 33; stem-vowel of conj. I., 
133, X83, 136. tf, 166. a; in subjunctive, 
X36. preps, in -ft, adv. use of, 
361. </. 

ft (ab. aba), use. X52. 153. 260. d, 363 ; 

compounded with vbs,, 170. a; with 
abl. of agent, 346; with place from 
which, 358; with names of towns, id. 
a. N. X ; expressing position, 260. i>; in 
comp., with dat„ 229; with abU, 243. 

^ d ; vdth abU of gerund, 301. 

Ability, verbs coustr., 371 ; in apod., 
308. tf. 

Abbreviations of praenomens. 8a d; 

other abbreviations, p. 428. 

Ablative, Etymology: meaning. 31./; ’ 
in AbuB, 31^ e\ in -d, 36./ 40.^, 62. ’ 
a, 70, A; of i-stems, dccl. III., 55. e; ^ 
rules of form, 57; nouns h.'iving abb j 
in -1, 57. n, of decl IV*, in •ubus, | 
70. d\ abl used as supine, 71. a\ of I 
adjs., decl III., 87. a. prepositions j 
followed by, X53, d; adverbial forms 
ci; X4B. X, ct K. ! 

ABLATIVE, ^mta* (§ j a4»-a55) ; mean- 
ing and dassificatioii, 342 and N.i: 
. S^mratkm, 043; w, vbs. of freedoxn, { 
«tc„id. 4 i; BL comm kid; 11*0^ 


freedom, etc., id. c\ w. opus and 
tlsus, id. r. Source and material, 
344; w. participles, id. a; w. o6&» 
stftre, etc., id. c\ w. faoere, id. d\ 
w. nouns, id. e. Cause, 245 ; w. dig* 
nu8, etc., id. a ; causft, gr&ti&. id. c. 
Agent, 246. Comparison, 347 ; oplnl* 
500, opd. etc., id. d; w. alius, id. d\ 
w. advs., id. 0. Manner, 248; accom* 
paniment, id. a\ means, id. c\ w* 
ddn5, etc., 225. d\ w. tltor, finxor, 
etc,, 349. Degree of difference, 850; 
qu5 . . . e5, 106. r, 250. r. Quality, 
251; price, 2S»J tJharge or penalty, 
220. d. Specification, 253. Place, 354; 
w, verbs and frStus, id. d. Ablative 
absolute, 255 ; adverbial use, id. c; re» 
placing subord. clauses, id. d\ supply**^ 
ing place of i^crl act. part., 390. d, A^. 
of time, 356; of time w. quam, dbs^^ 
N. 2; of place from which, 358; namei 
of towns, domus, r€Ls, id. a\ ex 
urbe Bdznft, id. d. N. 3; LocaM 
abl, Id. way by which, id.^; with 
transitive compounds, 339. d. N« g| 
time within which, 359. distance cl 
time, kl d. Abl with p^sposiUciift 
x$3. d, 260^63 ; with for part,gem 
3x6. r; with pr5 (m difnm 
E.; wRb palaxtt, eta, 96x,d; abb 
gerund* 301; equiv. to pres, part., lit 
ibot^ (See N., p. 845*) 

Aboundpg, wordi 1ft 

AliMiici^ vbs. o( w, aU* au. «> 
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Abioliite life of X75. h N, a. 9 si * ! 

fC.; abfolixte case, see abU abtoltUe. j 
Abstiact ootms, gencU, 29* a; in pU 75. 
t\ eodlngs^ 163, w. neut adj^ 

189. ii abstract quality de- 
noted by neut mAU a. 
abdtuti, constr., a3t. a, 

>&btt8, In dat and abl. pi., decU I., 36. 
&c, see atque , &o el, see ftcsL 
Ac^ectlc verse, 359. a, 
at, 33a. 

Xprent, rules of, 19 ; marks of, id. d, N. ; 
? m deck II., 40. in comps, of faci5, 
143.^; musical, 358. 
acceptum. 290. N. e. 

Accidents, p. T63, foot-n. a. 
accldlt, synopsis, X45 ; constr., 332. a. 
accingO, constr., 225. d. 
a^SCOXOtnod&tua, w. dat. of {gerund, 
etc., 899. foot-n. 

Accompaniment, abl. of, 248. a; orig. 

separate case, p. 245. 

Accompllshm^m, vbs. of, w. subjutic., 332. 
Acx:U8aTIVR, Etymology^ 31. d\ in -m 
and *», 33. c \ origin of -m, p. 205 ; in 
^ -Im, decl. II I., 56. a, b ; in -Is (pi.), 58 ; 
In -a, 63./; acc. of docl, IV., used as 
supine, 71. a ; neut, acc, used as adv., 
148. dt cf. N. a ; feni. used as adv., id. «. 
Accusative, Hyntat, 237-40 (see notes 
I)p. 805, 235); w, verbs of remembering, 
3 x 9 and a, b ; and gen. w. vbs. of remind- 
ing, id. ^ ; w. im{>ersona1s, 
w. dat., 22$ ; w.compoundso M|pfe te. 
Ob, 228. a; verbs varying b^pn acc. 
of end of motion and dat., 225.^; w. 
ad, for dat., 234. b\ after propior, 
etc., id. r; direct object, 177, 237; w. 
ittVd, etc,, 227. tf ; acc. or dal. w, vbs,, 
237, bt c\ acc. w. verbs of fitting and 
237* K ^ ; with comps, of cir- 
Cixm and titos, id. d\ cognate acc., 
23^*, two accusatives, 239; acc. w. 
pias. of verbs of etc., 239. R,; 

adveyblal use oC 24a 2, bi synecdoch- 
feal aec., Id. in exclamations, id. di 
duralltm and eatent, id. #, 256, 257; 
end of motioii, 258; names of towns, 
dbiUtia^ tiUi, 14 b; BSmam ad 
orbem, i4 ace. w. aate dlaxn, 

«».»5 

3|o; w. prcpoihloiis, 152, <2. w. ad 
ar Id b> dNMli iwteiiy, asa 4 3; ar. 


ad w. rifen, etc., aaa b; w. pxfdlS, 
ptoifiom. etc., 261. a: ace. of gerund, 
300; of anticipation, 334. c; subject in 
indirect discourse, 336. and a. 
Accusing and acquitting, vbs. of, constr., 
a3(x 

ftcer, deck. 84. a; comp., 89. d 
•Aceus, adj., ending, 
acids, decl., 74. d. 
aCQUidscO, with abL, 254. A 
ftcsl, with sub^c., 31a 
Actions, names of, X93; nouns ot^* gen., 
217- 

Active voice, xo8.a, xtt; change to pass., 
177. a. 

Acts, nouns denoting, sdS- a> 
acua, gender, 69. a, 

-acus (-&CU8), adj. ending, 164. r. 
ad, use, 152. 2, 153: in comp., XTa a* 
w. acc. to denote penalty, 22cx r; in 
comp., w, dat., 228, 329 ; in comp., w 
acc., 328. 2, w. acc. w. adjs., 234. f ; 
end of motion, qsS, cl. 225. b' w. names 
of towns, 258. b, N. a; w. names ot 
countries, 258. N. 2; meaning mear, 
259. /; in expressions of time, id. b\ 
following its noun, 263. N.; w. gerund, 
30a 

adamaa, deck, 63. #. ^ 

additur, constr., 33a. 
ade5 (verb), constr., 228. 2. 
adoO ut, 319. R. 

•adda, patronymic ending, 164. b* 
adimd, constr., 229. 

Adjective phrase. X79. 

Adjective pronouns, ace Pronouns. 
Ai>jRcriVES, Efypndagy, Definition, 25. 
b\ formed like nouns, p.47, stems, id. 
foot-n. X. Declension, 81-87; deck I. 
and II., 81-83; deck III., 84-^; deck 
in., three terminations, ^ a; tme 
terminalion, 85. Comparison, 89-91; 
deck of comparative, 2; advs, de- 
rived from adjs., 148; numeral adjs., 
94, 95 ; derivative adjs., 164. 

Adjkcti VES, ^syntax and arjrv. As ad vs., 

I 88. d (cf* 93), 148. d, e, 19X ; as nouns 
88. Of fg8, 189, 2X8. d; rnaso. 88 
b', adjs. of com. gend., 88. b; aouns 
used as adjs., 88. 4, X88. d; mdvs. used 
as adjs.^ x88. #; partictples used as 
bdjs., 29X. Agr^ent of adjs., t84 
allffimleaiid predicate, x^ 
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use of neat adj^ tSp; two oompan- 
tive&^with nOBm, 190. A^ja. w. ad- 
verbial force» 19X; adj. pronouna, X9S<- 
ac33* Gen. of acija. ol decU 111 . instead 
of nonu, £14. d, R. Adja. w« part gttu, 
«i8; w.^dat,, *34; w, acc., 837. /. w* 
int, 273. d; w. supine in 41 , 3^3. Po- 
sition of adja., 344. a, A A^ective 
phrase, 179. ^ 

adluv(V, w, acc., eaj . «. ^ 
admodtmi,use,93. d. ^ 
admoded, constr., 919. 

Admonishing, vbs. of, constr., 330. ASSX* 
Adonic verse, 371. 3. 
adspergrOi constr., 995. d 
adfUor, constr., 997. A 
Adverbial acc., 940. 9, A ct 938. a. N. 
Adverbial conjunctions, 95. A. K. 
Adverbial phrases, 148. N. B, 179. 
Adverbs, defined, 25. /; formed from 
adjs., 88. d and N., 92, 148 ; case-forms 
or phrases, p. 123. N. ; comparison of 
advs., 99; numeral advs., 96; correla- 
tive adv's. used as conjs., 107, 208. d 
Classification of advs., 149; correlative 
forms of advs. of place, 149. foot-n. 
Advs. used as adjs., 188. t ; adjs. w. 
adverbial force, 191; adverbial acc., 
240. a; adverbial abl. abs., 255. 
Special uses, 150, 151. SYNTAX, 2C^ ; 
adv. w, nouns, 207. d ; part. gen. w. 
advs., 216. a. 4; dat w. advs., 234. 
a; comp, of adv. followed by quam, 
247. adv. as protasis, 3x0. a. 
Adversative conjunctions, 154. a. 2, 155. A 
ad versus. 15a. foot-n. ; w. acc., id. a ; 
as adv., 261. d, 

ae, diphthong, x ; sound of, 16. N. 3, 12.^. 
aedAs, sing, and pi., 78. c, 
aeffer, decl., 82. c, 
aemulor, constr., 997. A, 

Aexx$ad68, dec!., 37. 

AeuSAs, dec}., 37. 

aeqo&Us, decl., 57. a ; constr, w. gen., 
2x8. d. 

aequ8i Ac, 234. a. N. a. 
aequA (abU), w. comp., 247. A, 
aequor, deoL, 49. 

AAr, dccL, ^ /; use of pL, 75. A 1 
aes. decl., 67, A; use of pi, 75. A 
aetiui» decl, 54. 
aettiAr.decL,^/ 

AAectk^ aoc. xA fa 


afflnis, decl, S7* constr* w. fni,« 
21$. d 

Affirmative, expressed by two negatliMi, 
150, uAnue expecting affirm, anatiiivr* 
9 ia £ , ways of saying y# j, 919. axid a. 
Affix, close and open, 24, N. 

Agency, nouns of, 162; rel. clause equtvw 
alent to, aox. A 

Agent, dat. of, w. gerundives, 232; w, 
pert parts., id. a ; abl. of, 94O ; agent 
regarded as means, id. A; animal as 
agent, id. K. 

AfiTor. dec!., 38, 
agrerr^dior, constr., 228. a. 

Afndmm, 80. A. 

agd, forms of, omitted, 905. £, 

Agreeing, verbs of, with gerundive, 994. d 
(cf. 331. rf). 

Agreement, 181 ; forms of, 183; of nouns, 
183; in a]4)os., 184; in predicate, 185 ; 
of adjs,, ib6; of demonstrative pro- 
nouns. 195; of possessive pronouns, 
197; of relatives, 198,^!^; of verbs, 
204, 205. 

-A! for -ae, decl. I., 36. a ; 347. o. 9. 
-Aius in Prosody, 347. d, note i. 

-al and -ar» neuters in (decl. 111.), 53.x:, 
57. a, 67. a. 

-al. ending, 164. «. 7 ; list of nouns in, p. 
30. foot-ii. X. 

alacer, decl, 84. a ; comp., 91. d 
albUB, not compared, 89. N. 

Alcaic verse, 37Z. 9, 10. 

Alcmanian strophe, 364. a. 

•Ale, iioun-ending, 164. 1. 7; list of nouns 
in, p. 99, foot-n. a. 
all-, old stem, 83. foot-n. 
aliAnus, for possessive gen. of alluA 
83. A, 190, 3x4. a. 

allqul (•quis), decl., to$,d\ deriviitton 
and use. id. K. ; meaning, aoa. a, A 
aliquot, indeclinable, use, xo6. a* 

-Alin, -Aris* adj. endings, 164. d, 
alius, decl, 83 and foot-notes; gen., id. 
A d, 9x4. « : compounds, 83. A j^allus 
with abl, Ac, uisl, quasi, 947. d 
alius .*• allua, altar ... Alttnr, aoA. 
Alphabet, p, x ; vowels and d^ffiongi, 
z; consoiiaitts, a; table of vowels tmd 
consonsals, 8*5; ear^fenrmscifiettafA 
6,7. V 

altar. decf^:83; fea. •adcoaipA.llA; 

use. 203 '. reciprocal use, 99. d apg. 
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alter « * , alter, 90^ 
altera eat rSs ut, 333, foot-n. 
alterater, decl., 83. use, 003. a. 
Although, how expressed, 313, 320. 
alvoB (alvua), gend., 39. a, 
am-, see amb>. 

amb- (am-, an-), inseparable prefix, 
170, b\ -am, adv. ending, 148. N. <. 
amb&ges, decU, 59. 
ambO, decl., 94. A 
taline, dect., 87. a. 
ampUue, without quam, 247. c. 
amussim, acc., 56. «, 77, 2. 
an-, setf amb-. 

an, anne, anndn, in double questions, 
.211. 

an (in, on), primary suffix, x6o. y.. 
Anacrusis, 355.^. 

Anapaest, 356. anapfustic verse, 360, 
374 * 

Anaphora, 344, / 
anaa, decl., 67. d, 
ancepB. deqt|7. «. 

Anji^ee, dia., 37. 

AmromachS. decl., 37. 

-Ibaens, adj. ending, 164. g. 
animal, dec]., 5a. 

Animals, gend. of names of, 29. 2, 30, id. 

h ; regarded as means, 346. b. N. 
animl (luc.), w. adjs., 218. c. k.; w. 

verbs, 223, c, 

Anid, decl., 67. b, 
annfiiis, decl., 57. a. 

Answers, forms of^, 21a. 
ant, primary sutTix, x6o. <; ant-, ent-, 
stem endings, 63. c, 

ante, 153. a; uses, 153; compounded 
w, vbs., 170. a ; in compounds, w. dat., 
828, w* acc„ id. a; adverbial use of, 
a6x^ di followed by quam, 26a. 
antBi Oiom, 259. r. 

Antecedent, its use with relative, 198, 200; 
ttUdehned^constr., 320; see indefinite 
antecedent. 

antao^b, constr., 228. «. 
antaab, constr,, 228. a. 
antatriBlIor, constr., 226. a. 
Antepenult, 19. bk/. 

antaquam, j^s In ind. disc., 330. a a, 

ll.a '"P 

Aiklo||litiod» motk o( becomes 

BBBLild. lu 


Antithesis, 344./ 
anus, gend., 69. a. 

•Anus, adjs. In, 164. r. 

Aorist (= hist, perf.), 1x5. c. 2, 279. 
apage, 144./. 

& parte, 242. n. ; 260. b, « 
apertus, comp, of, 89. c. 
apis, decl., 59. 

Apodosis, defined, 304; introduced by co^ 
rel., id. b and N. ; may be subord., id. c\ 
forms of, 305, 306 ff.; potenti?il subj., 
311. a and R. ; subj. of modesty, id. b ; 
verbs of necessity, etc., id c ; complex 
apod., id, d\ apodosis omitted, 312; 
apod, in Ind. Disc., 337. 

Appointing, verbs of, constr., 239. a. * 
Apposition, see appositive, 

Appositive, defined, 184; agreement of, 
183, 184. b\ w. locative, id. c\ gen. as 
appositive to possessive, id, d,vyi e\ 
gen. used for app., 214./ so dat., 231, 
b\ rel. clause equivalent to appositive, 
201. b \ acc. as app. to a clause, 240. 
g\ appositive instead of voc., 241.2: 
app. m connection with inf., 270. N. 2. 
aptus ad. 234. b; aptus, w. dat. of 
gerund, etc., 299, foot-n. ; aptus qxxl, 
320./ 

apud, 152. a ; use, 153 ; in quoting, 258* 
c. 2. &{. 2. 

aqu&lls, decl., 57. a. 

-ar, nom. ending, decl. III., 51, c, 53. c, 
57. a ; p. 30, foot-n. i ; gend., 65. c, 67. a. 
-ar, -&ri8, nouns in, 67. b, 
arbor (-bs), decl., 48. d, 
aroeb, constr., 225. d, N. 2. 

Archilochian verse, 368. 
arctus, gend., 39. 2. 
arcuB, gend., 69. 2. 

&rdeb, w. abl., 245. 2. 2. 

-&ria, suffix, 164. 2. 

-&ris, adj. ending, 164. d. 

-Arlum, noun ettding, 164. 1. 3. 

-&rius, adj, ending, 164. h ; noqn, id. 1. 1. 
Aristophanic verse, 371. 2. 

Arrangement of words, 343-46. 

Arsis and thesis, 358 and fbot-n. ' 

Arts, names of, decl. I., 37, A 
artoB, decl, 70. d, 
as, primary suffix, 16a • 

•As, in acc, pi of Gr, nouns, 67, c. 
«Ab, old gen. ending, 36. bt Or. nom. 
ODdiBII^ 63. #; pfttfoiqrxnic^ X6«« b; 
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gendL of nouns in, 65, h\ -An. 4ktis« 
67. df, see ftt* ; adjs. in -&St 164. e, 

as, decL 67. rf; value of, 377; gen, of, 
252. b, 

Asclepiadic verse, 371. 5, 6. 

Asking, vbs. of, w, two acc., 239.^; w. 
abl., 2I9. c, 2 i, X ; w, subjunc. clause, 

331* 

Aspirates, 2. a, 3. 

•Aseare, in iut. perf., 128. e. 

Assertions, direct, in Indie., izi. a, 
Assibiration, 12. N. 

Assimilation of consonants, xi./ 
ftssle, gen. of value, 252. b, 

>&ss5, -ftssere, in fui. perf., ia8, 5. 
ast, 156. b, 

*a8ter, as noun ending, 164. /. 12. 
astus, defect., 77. 3. 

Asyndeton, 208. b, 346. c. 

At, meaning neai, 258. N. i. 

at, use, 156. at enim, id. ; at vSr6, 
ao8. a. 

at-, patrial stem-ending, 54. 3 ; decl., 59 ; 
87.^. 

ater, decl, 82. not compared, 89. N. 
Ath58, dec]., 43. 

Atlas, dec!., 63. 64. 

atque (Ac), use, 156. a; after adjs. 
of likeness, 234. a, N. 2 ; after alius, 
247. d, 

atqul, use, 156. b, 
atnGz, decl., 83* 

Attraction of case of relative, 199. a. 
Attraction, subjunctive of, 340, 342. 
Attributive adjective defined, 186. a\ 
number, 186. d; takes gender of near- 
est noun, 187. a, 

-Atus, adj. ending, 164./ 
at ydrO, 208. e, 
audAoter, comp., 9X 
aula, decl,. 37, 

aureus, not compared, 9X. d, N. 
ausus as pres, part, 290. b, 
aut, use, 156. e; 21a. r. 
autem, use, 156. b, k\ 345. b. 

Authority in Prosody, p. 394- 
Author w. apud, 258. c, N. a 
avis, decl., 57, b, 

4bi:, verbal adj. ending, 164. /; adjs. in, 
with gen., 2x8. A 
4UR, nouns in, 67. A 

aya, ss origin of vexMMnxi% foot* 

a. %m 


baooar, decl., 57. a 
Bacchiac verse, 374, A 
BacchmSt 356. a 
-bam, tens<!-ending, p. X19. 

Bargaining, verbs of, constr.; geruik^ 
294. 4i Oiuse, 331, d. 

Base, :3, foot-n. a, 3?, », N. 
basis, decl., 64. 

Bagii^ng, vcibs of constr., 271. 
Beliei^g, verbs of, with dat, 227, 
belli, locative use of, 258. d. 
bellum, dec!.. 38. 
bellus, comp., 91. d, 2. 

Belonging, adjs. of, v, , gen., 234 d. 
bene, comparison, 9a; coraj!)ounds of, 
constr.. 227. A 

Benefiting, verbs of, constr., 227, 
ber, names of months in, decl., 84.2. 
bl-color. decl., 87. d,/, 
bi-corpor, 85. b. s, 

-bills, verbal adj.-ending in, 164. m, 
blpennls, decl, 87. b. 

Birds, gend. of namcj of^ 29. a. 

Birth or origin, nouns #|^erivatioQ, 164. 

b ; parts, of, with abl., 224. S, "j,, 

-bd, tense-ending, pp. 119, 120. 
bonus, decl., 90; w. dat. of gerund, etc, 
299. foot-n. 
bds, decl, 60. b, 6z, 

bri-, stems ending in, 51. adjs. in, 
84. a. 

-brum, sufiix, 163. d. 

-bs, nouns in, 67. c. 

-bulum, suffix, 163. d. 

-bundus. verbals in, 164. A* w. ace„ 

237./ 

btlrls, decl, 56. a. 

Buying, verbs of, constr., 95a. d, 

O for gr, in early use and as abbreviation, 
6 ; for qu, 7 ; gend. of nouns in -O, 65, 
^ ; quantity of final syllables ending in, 
348- to, ^ - 

caedds, decl, 59. 
caelAs, decl, 87. A > 

caelum, with masc. pi, 78. a A 
Caere, decl, 57. a* 
cstesiu^ comp., 91. d. 

Caesura, |58. b; masc* and fotn, gtiA A 
R.; blieolic csest^. Id* 

Calenda^^ Ilotnaxi, ^ 

Calendt, e* 

Ofllax, dedL, 77. A 
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oampesfeer* decl., 84. Ceasiikg, vbs. of, w. oompleiii. lot, 071. 
Can, how expressed in Lat« xza. b, N. cddO, constr., 226. N. 2. 
cai^Uls, dec!., 57. b, oeleber, decJ., 84. a, 

caoiB, ded. and stem, 47. c, 51. 2. oeler, forms, 84. 4, c, 

CAP, root, 45. «, c€ 16 , w. acc., 239. d, 

Capadty, measures of, 383. ^ OeltlbSr, decl., 41. d, 

capitis, gen., with verbs of SAcpsing, cdnseS, constr., 331 and 
220. 4. cert§, certO, use, 151. c ; in answen^ 


caput, decl., 46. ^ 

Oapys, decl., 63. ,f. 64. ' 

car^fbSUS, gend., 39. a ; plur., 78. a. b. 
Oljnlil numbers. 94., replaced by dis- 
95 b, d.\ inflection of id. 

ex., ai6. c, 
eftr#, cAp., 9a. 
ded.. 61. 

CftniS, compared, 89. 

Case-constructions, N., p. 205, 
Case-endings, 31. /. N. ; final vowels in, 
33.^; table. 34. 

Case-forms, words defect, in, 77. 

Cases, defined, 31 ; position of modtfyng 
case, 344. 4. a; agreement in, 183; 
origin and meaning of, p. 205 ; case of 
reU prpn., 198. 199. a ; same case after 
as Wore certain conjs., ao8. a. Con- 
ttiuction of Cases, 213-263; Genitive, 
213-223; 1 >U i VC, 224-236 ; Accusative, 
a37-a.;o; Vocative, 241 ; Ablative, 242- 
255; time and place, 256-259; cases 
with prejjs., 260, 258. foot-note, 
cassem. ded., 77. 5. 
coBtrum, castra, 78. c. 

Catalectic verse, 359. 4. 
causli. w. gen. 223. e, 245. c; w. gen. of 
gerund, 318. 

Causal clauses, w, indie, or subj., quod, 
QUia (cf. It. 3>, quoniam, 321 ; w. 
quandd, id. N. 3 ; w. qui, 320. ^ ; with 
oum, id. /; nOn quia, nOn quod, 
etc., in the dental of a reason, 321. R. ; 
cauWk) clause leplaced by part., 292 ; by 
abl. abs. ^55. d, a. 

Causal conjunctions, 154. «, 3, 155. c i 
particles, 321. 

Cause, abl. of, 245 
Cause, adverb of, Z49. 

Caution and effort, vbs. ol, constr., 33X. #. 
oavit, in prohibitiofis, 069. 4 ; nff omit- 
ted after, 331./ lU ^ 

OftTod, constr.. 333* 

<Oi^«a!dHic, Kio and laoHt., sox. m and 
IhdNi* 


212 . 4 . 

c 5 te, Greek pi., 39. b, 
cStera, 82. d; adverbial use, 240. b\ 
-us, use, 193 ; -I, use, 203. 4. 
ceu, use, 312. 

-ceuB, ad., ending, 164.^. 

Characteristic, clause of, 320. 
Characteristic, expr. by participle, 29a 
Characteristic vowel, 32, 351. 

Charge and ptenulty, gen, of, 220. 
chely 8, decl., 63. g, 64. 

Chiasmus, 344, /, and N. 

Choliambic trimeter, 365. r. 

Choosing, vbs. of, w. 2 acc., 239. 4. 
Choriarnbic verse, 370. N, 

Choriambus, 356. e. ^ 

ci and ti, interchange of, 12. 4. 
-cinlum, noun ending, 163. 
cinnabarl, indec). 67. 4. 

-cid, diminutive ending, 164. 4. K. 
cip-, stems in, decl. 111., 45. 4. 
circa, circum, circlter, use, 15a. a, 
153 ; as advs., 261. d. 
clrc&, after a noun, 263. N. ; w. gerund, 
300. 

circum, compounds w. vbs., 170. a; 

dat. w. such comps., 228; acc«, 237. d, 
circumdd, constr*, 225. d . 

Circumflex accent, 19. N. 
oircuxnfundd, constr., 225. d. 
Circumstances of act, 255 and d. 5 ; par- 
ticiple implying, 292. 
ciB, citerior, 91. 4. 

Cities, gend. of names of, 29. 2 and b* 
Citrft, after its noun, 263. K. 
clvia, -ffs, decl., 51, 
cl&dffs, decl., 39. > „ 

Clam, constr., 261. 4, 

Classes, names gend. of, a8. d ; used 
in plu., 76. 2. 

Clauses, defined, kinds of, 180; replaoed 
by obU abs., 255. d ; use.: as nouns, 
2x4. d ; dependent, syntax € d , 3x6-342 
fnebt conditional, 3x6; final, 317, 3x8; 
oonsectttive, 319, 320; oauasi, 321; 
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teiyipora!, 399**^: si^tantive, 399- 
339 incl. ; infinitive chiuses. 330: sub 
stantive clauses of purpose, 331 , of re* 
suit, 339; indie with quod, 333; in- 
direct questions, 334; indirect dis- 
course, 335-342. 

Clftvls.MecU, 57. 

elleuta (fem. form)* 98. ^ 

Close syllables, 14. iu 
Boepi, 143- «• 

Cognate acc., 148. d. N., 937. t, N., 038, 
940; 0. 

Cognomen, 80. a. 

Collective noun with pi, v jrb, 205. c. 
OOlua, gend,. 69. a\ decl., 78. 1. a, 
com- (con-), compounded w. vbs., X7a 
a\ such take dat., 228. 

Combinations of words, 13. 
oomdtds, decl., 37. 
comltium, comitla, 79. €, 
comltor, constr., 227. b. 

Command, see Imperative; in hortatory 
subj., 266. 

Commanding, vbs. of, w, dat., 227; w. 
inf., 330. 2 and b, 2; w, subj., 331, 4 
(ct 332. A). 

Commands, expressed by Imv., 269; for 
condition, 3za i; tn indir. disc., 339; 
in informal ind. disc., 341. 4. 
commlseror, w acc., aai. A. 
commlttO ut, 33a and #. 

Common gender, 30; adjs* o*'. 88. b^ 
Common syllables, 18. 347. d, 

commonefaciO, -fi6, constr., 8x9- 
commoned, cotvstr., 219. c. 
commdnis, w. gen., 2x8. <f. 
oommUt&re, constr., 25a. c. 
Comparative conjunctions, 154.^. 2, 155; 
in conditions, 31a. 

C!omparative suffix, 89, foot-n ; of advs., 
l^d. 

Comparatives, deck, 86; stem, Sd. a; 
neat sing, (d eompw adj. used as adv., 
92; meaning of, 93. a; two oomi»i> 
atives, 192, comp, and positive w. 
quam, id. ; abl w. comp., 847 1 quimi 
w. comp., id, a; compar. w. quam 
(ut), quam qui, saa 339. b. 
Comparison, conjunctions of, 9o8. a. 
Comparison of adjs., 89. irregular, 90; 
deiective,9x . w.maffisandmixlmd. 
89. d; of advs., 92; prepositkais Ifn- 
1^^, with quam, a6a. 


Comiiarison, porticter of, 
qtiasi, etc., constr., 3x9. 
Compkmentaiy infinitive, 971; hH no 
subject, id. N.; pred. noun orMj * 
after, id. « ; inf. partly subject, pnHy 

Comi dS d action, tenses of, 1x5; how 
6^x181%, ra6./,4^; in the pass., X47. bi 

, constr., 948. t, R., 923. 
Complex conditional sentences, 3x1. </. 
Complex sentence, t8o. b, 
oomplUrds, complUria, 86. b, 
coxupoa, decl,, 87, b, d, . 
Composition, ol! word-formatm, a pro* 
cess of, p. 140; comp, to expi'ess reia*^ 
tions of words, pp. 905, 935, 

Compound sentence, defined, 180. 
|*Coinpc,und stems, imaginary, xfi^. r. 
Compound suffixes, x6o. z6i. 

Compound verbs, 170: comps, of facld, 
142. 4, b. 

Compound words a'^similation In, li. /; 

defined, 168; how formed, 1O8-170. 
Compounds uf preps., w. dat., 228 ; of ab, 
dfi, ex, 229; w. acc., 937. <f, 239. d\ 
quantity of. 354. r. 
con-, see com-. 

Conativc present, 976. b\ impesfect, 
5*77- 

CODOddO, constr., 331 anrl c. 

Concession, hortatory subj. of. 966 and 
c (cf. 313. a, 1); particles of, 313; 
quam via, ut, nd, 3x3. a ; licet, id. 
etal, etc., id. c\ cum, id. d\ quam- 
quam, id. e, quamvtB, w. indie., 
id. vbs. of, w. ut, 33X. €\ abl. abs. 
for concess. clause, 955. d, 3 ; conces- 
sion implied in part., 992; qul con- 
cessive, 390. 4, 

Concessive clauses, see Concession. 
Concessive conjunctions, 154. b, 3, X55« 
d,s* by adversative, t56w b, ll«; 
particles, use ok 3x3. 

Conclusion, see Apodosis. % 

Concords, the four, X82. 
ooxxcortt, decl., 85. b^ 87. a. 

Condemning, vbs. of, constr., 990. 
Conditfonal clauses, defined, x 8 a A 
Condhkiftai oonjancUoiii, 154, fi, % 
XSS-A 

Owdiliallll MnMHn. deftimi, stih .Ti 
xtevoiopment, 304, head-a.; praiwii 
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«id«podo^, Sdi4; dairificatkm, 30$; | 
Pres, and Fasti nothing implied, 306; 
Fdibe conditions, 307; hit more vivid, 
id. o, 4; iat less vivid, id. ^ 4 ; pert 
indie. In hit oond., kt # : Contrary to 
fact, 3 p 8 ; indie, in cont to condi- 
don, id. ct 4 , Genend c^dition, 
309; condition disguised, 
etc., id. a; as exhortation or cbm- 
ma^id.; protasis omitted, 31X ; Poten- 
ffy^gi^unc., id. a ; Subjunc. of Mod> 
S ; vhs, of necessity, etc., id. c ; 
fi^lex condihons, id. d; Particles of 
Compapson (conclusion omitted), 31a ; 
Concessive clauses. 313 ; Proviso, 314 : 
use of el and its comps., 3x5 ; condi> 
tional relative clauses, 316; temporal, 
322, 327. conditioned sentences in 
ind disc., 337. ’ 

Conditional Particles, 3x2. 

DdxifldO, constr., 254 and N. 

Conjugation, defined, 26. Conjugation 
of verbs, xash-147 ; how distinguished, 
122, a ; regular forms of, 125. e ; mixed 
forms, id. parallel forms, 134; stem* 
vowels of conjugations, 122-125 ; stems 
of the four conjugations, how modified, 
126* paradigms of the four regular con- 
jugations, pp. 92-105. 

Conjunctions, defined, 25. A ; classes of, 
X54; list of, 155; use of, 156; correla- 
tive use, id. A; conjs. repeated, id. 
Syntax of conjs., ao8 ; omitted, id. d ; 
use together, id. «. 

Conjunctive adverb, 25. A. K. 

Conjunctive phrase, 154. N. 2. 

CaittSndhmi m^deiiiae, 3x1. 

Connecting vowel (so-called), p. 87. 
foot-iu 

Connectives, lelativea used as, x8o. / 

oOsor, w. inC, 331. 4, x; cOnor a!, 
fd.N. 

Consecutive clauses, defined, 180. of 
Garnet, and result, 3x9, 320. 

Consecutive conjunctions, 154. 4, X55. s. 

o5n»«auox* ut, 33a. 

oOnalstere, w» ubl, 244. c, foot-n., 
2S4 

Consonaals, clasalhcatioii, 2 ; changes, 
Ui onussfon^ Ml hiser^n, id. r; 
trunql0•4tlon,ld^4^lc«^^ «. N.^ dis&iml» 
Isnott. ti. « , asi to i ll adon^ icL pro- 
ih. 17 


Consonant stems of nouns. decL II1.*44> 
30; stemsapparently ending in twocon* 
sonants, 54. t . cons, stems of a^js., 85; 
case-forms, 87 ; of verbs, x66. a. 3. 
Consonant suflfoms (primary), s6a £» n 
censors, decl., 87. «» 
c5nst&rd, w. abU, 244. 4 , * 

cdnstltuO, constr., 331. d, 

CdnstructiA ad shtsum. See 
ConstrUctia praegnems^ 238. K 
Constructions ^ cases, 213-263 (see 
under abl., etc.). 
cSnsufivl, use, 279. e. 
consul, decl., 49. 
cOnsulftrls, dec!., 57. a. 
cSnsulO, w. dat or acc., 227. 4^ 
Contention, words of, constr., 229. 
248. K 

contentus, w. abl., 254. b ; w. pert int, 
288. e. 

contindrl, w. abl., 244. r, foot-n. 
contlngrlt ut, 332. 

Continued action, tenses of, 115. ' 

Continuing, vbs. of, w. coinpl, int, 271." * 
contrft. derivation, 148. N.^; tine, 152. 
4 ^ I53» 188. r. 2, 254. b; as adv., 261; 
position, 263. N. 

Contracted forms, vln, sdn, 13. c ; gen 
in -1, dat and abl. in -Is, 40. b. 
Contracting, vbs, of, w, gerundive, 294. «/. 
Contraetton of vowels, 10. b; quantity. 
18.1; in prosody, 347. r; of syllables, 
3SS-* 

Contrary to foct, conditions, 308* in ind. 
disc., 337. b, 

convexxlG, w. acc., 228. a. 

Co-ordinate conjunctions, 154 a. 155, 
a-d; co-ord. clauses, x8o. a , co-ord. 
words without conj., ao8. b, w. conj., 
id. 

Copula, 17X N., 176, a; position ot 
344*/* 

Copulative conjunctions, 154. a. i, sgg, 
a\ constr. after, 208; use ot ao8.d. 
Copulative verbs, 17a. N.. X76 a. 
cor, decl., 67. d, 77. 6. 
oorpoB, decl., 49. 

Correlatives, xo6, 107; rendered by or, 
106. 4; by iAa M«, id. advs. ol 
place, X49. a , con|S., 156. 4, ao8. di 
correlative in mahi clause, «• final 
clause^ 317 a 
ofis,dedL,77 6 
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Ccmntrles, names gend^ 29. 3 and h ; 
as end of motion, and place , from 
wbkh, 358. N. 8. 

Odify, 347. c. 
or&tdr, decl., 63./ 
crSlser, dec!., 82, e, 
dr0dlt>yi.w. comparative, 347. h, 
or<$d5, position of, 345. c. 

Cretic foot, 356. d\ verse, 374. c. 

Crime or charge, gen. of, 220. 

•orum. noun<ending, 163. d, 
eras, decl., 77. 6. 
cucumla, decl., 56. a. 
cuiouimodl, 105. b, N. 
otll&B, ctlius. 105./ 
cdiusmodl, 315. a, 

-culutn, noun suffix, 163. d. 

*oulU8, dim. ending, l(^. a, 
oum,(iuom (conj.), form, 104./; mean- 
ing. 156.^; cum . , . turn. 107, 156. 
kt ao8. d; with clause for |mrt,, 290. 
dt 326. b\ causal, 321; concess., 313. 
d; causal or conces., 336; temporal, 
333,335; sequence, 287. N.; in ind. 

disc., 336. B. a. N. 3. 
oum (prep.), 152. b; joined as enclitic 
with pronouns, 99. 104. f, f; use of, 

*53. in comp., see 00m; with pltir. 
adj., i86. d, N.; with plur, verb, 2.05; 
with abl. of manner, 248 ; with abl. of 
accompaniment, 248. a; with words of 
contention, 248. b\ with words of ex- 
change, 252. c ; w. abl. of gerund, 301. 
•OumQUe, added to relatives, 105. a and 
N. ; temporal particles with, 332. 
•cundus. verbal adj. ending, 164./. 
cup-, stem-ending, 45. a, 
ouplG, constr,, 331. b and N. 
card, constr., 331; cOrft (imv.), use, 
269.^. 

•CUB, nouns in, decl. IV., 70. d ; -cub, suf- 
fix, 159. N.. 164. f. 9. 

Customary action, 277, 309. b, 
eilstdB, decl., 67. d. 

D changed to 8 , xi. a 2 ; -d. final an- 
ciently t, 12. ; ’-d in abl., decl. 1., 36. 
/; dccL II., 40-^; ^ 

decl. IV., 70. A ; m«d, t«d, 98. x. r; 
•d in advs. orij^nally -#d, 148. a. N. ; 
-d as neut pron. ending, p, 49 , foot-n. 
3; loss of-d,p. 845- 
Oac^fSSfi.^; cydic.id*». 


Dactylic verse, 360; Hexameter, f 4^ 
giac stansa, 363 ; other forms, 

•d£;ia, adveibial ending, 148. N. 4,,, 
damxk&8, indecl. adj., 87./ 

DaphuQ, dec!., 37, 

DaphsiiB, decl., 63. «, 64, 
dapB, defect., 77. 7; increment oi; 330. 
Dariiu^ll^s. cif, w. roiapl. inf., 37X. 
Datesf^w expressed, 259, 376. 

Dative defined, 31. e ; in 4U, tied. 1., 36. 
a; in -&bus, decl. I., 36. e\ in -Is for 
-Os, dccl. 11., 40. b\ in ubus, decl. 
TV., 70. d\ in -1 (of Onus, etc.), 83; 
as adv., p. 123. N. v. 

Dative, ^tax, 224-336. Indirect ol> 
ject, 234: u.st.’8 of^ id.; with transi* 
tives, 325; use of ddnO, etc., id. d\ 
in pass., 225. g\ with intiansitives, 
226; with phniscs, id. a\ like gen., 
id. b ; with intransiiives, verbs mean- 
ing favor ^ etc., 227 ; verbs having dat, 
or act'., 227. c\ w^ilh verbal nouns, 
id. d\ with comps, of Batls, etc.. Id. 
tr; with comps, of prep, ad, ante, 
etc., 228 ; with comps, of ab, dfi, ex, 
32y; ijoetic use, 229. c\ with passive 
used impersonally, 230. Of Possession, 
231 ; with comps, of eese, id. a ; with 
ndmen est. id. b. Of Agency, 33a. 
Of Service, 233 ; with adjs. or adverbs, 
234; with adjs. of fitness, etc., 334.49; 
witii aimlllB, id. R. Of Reference, 335 ; 
ethical dat., 336, With words of con- 
tention (poetic), 248. b. Of End of 
Motion, 358. N. x; w. infin., 272. a\ 
dat. of gerund, 299. (Note on, p. 218.) 
DaOvus tommodi aut incommadi, 235, N. 
dfi, use, 152, b, 153; in comp. w. vbs., 
X70. a; in comp. w. vbs., w. dat, 229; 
in comp. w. vbs., w. abl., 243. b; w. 
abl. instead of part, gen., 216. r; w. 
vbs. of reminding, 219. N,; w. abl. 

to denote the crime, aao. w. place 
from which, 358 ; position ^ dg, 263. 
N.; dd w. abl. of gerund, 304^ 
daa, decl., 36. r. ^ 

ddbeO, in apod., 308. g. 
dfibul, w. pres, inf., 288. a* 
ddoamd, constr., 331. <f. a. 
decBt, w, acc.. 237.^; w. dat^ Id* M. 2$ 
in apodnsis, 308.*^ 

Declamt^ semeticBy xyx* #rlMMr 8»> 
pressed tn hsd. disc;, 5^ 
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Dectenskm deftned, a6; characteristics 
of, $f; general rules for, 33; termina- 
tions, 34. Of Nouns, U 35 - 37 • lUsS- 
43; ni.. 44 - 67 ; IV., 68-71; V., 70-74; 
decl. IV. compared with III., 68. N.; 
decl. V'. comp, with I., 74. i. Of Adjs., 
decl. 81-83; decl. III., 84-85; 

oi comparatives, 86; of partliiples, 85. 

a, b» 

Decreeing, verbs of, 331. S. 

d6dl, as reduplicated stem, 117. K«; 

quW% of penult, 351. 

Defoedve nouns. 75 ; in number, 76; in 
case 4 orm.s, 77 ; of decl. IV., 71. b; of 
decl, V.. 74. e. 

Defective atijectives, 82. S, 87./ 
Defective comparison, 91. 

I defective veibs, 143-144. 

Infective verb-forms, iio, 143, 144. 
dgfendd, constr., 227. a, 
ddfleid, constr., 227. <1. 

Definite perfect, 115. c, i, 279; sequence 
of, 287. a, 

Definitums of Syntar, 171-181 ; of figures 
in grammar, rhetoric, and prosody, 
p. 429. ff. 
dddt, 142. c, 
dfigener, 85. b, tr., 87. a. 

Degree, adverbs of, 149. r. 

Degrees of Comparison, 89, 

Degree of difference, abl. of, 250; dis- 
tance expressed by, 257. 
doinde, ddnlque, in enumerations, 
151. 

ddleotat, constr., 237. #, 
ddleotd, w. acc., 227. a. 
ddlnctor, w. abl., 254, b, 

Deliberadve subjunctive, 268; in indir. 

questions, 334. b\ in inMir. disc., 338. a. 
ddUoium. -la, -iae. 78. a. b. 

Delivering, vVis. of, w, genitive, 294. S, 

Ddlos. decl., 43, 

dolphin, dec!., 63. 2, ct 67. b, 

-dmil, adverbial ending, 148. N. v. 
Demanding, vbs. of, w, gerundive, 294. d. 
Demonstrative adverbs, as correlatives, 
X07; equivalent to demonstr. pron. w. 
prep., 207, 2. I^osition, 344. A 
Demonstrative pronouns, zoo- Ida; decl., 
toi ; of tst perscko, 102. « ; of ad pers., 
id. c: of 3d pels., id* b; supply place 
of pert. prons.of 3d. peis., 194 195 ; 

formation, p. 65, footnote. Syntax, 


195; in relative clause, M. «. 9 . IVt- 
sition, 344. A 
dSnftrius, value 377. 

Denominative verbs, 165, 166. 
Dependent clauses, subj. used in, 265. A 
Dependent constructions, N., p. 227. 
Deponent verbs defined, how 

conjugated, 122. N,; paradigms, 135; 
participles, id. a ; fut. inf., id. € ; used 
reflexively, 135. e; in passive sense, 
id. /; list of irreg. deponent verbs, 
135* defective deponents, .id. i; 
semi-deponents, 136. 

Depriving, constr. with verbs of, 243. a. 
Derivation of Words, 157-170. 
Derivative forms of nouns, i6a, 163; of 
adjs., 164 ; of verbs, x66, 167. 
Derivative verbs, defined, 165. 
Derivatives, quantity of, 354. 

-dds, nouns in, 164. b. 

Description, imperf. used in, 115. b ; 

scription implied in part., 29a. 
Descriptive abl., see abl. of quality, 
ddsea, decl., 87. b, 

Desiderativc verbs (in -uriC), Z67. a; 
Desire, adjs. of, w. gen., 218. a, 
ddspSrd, constr., 227. b. 
ddterior, comp, of, 91. 

Determinative compounds, 168, A 
Determining, vbs. of, constr., 321. dL 
deu8, dcj^l., 4a f, 
dexter, decl., 82. b ; comp. 90. 
dl- sec dUK 
IHaresis, 358. c. 

Diastole^ 359. / 
die, imperative, 128. r. 
dlcidnia» defect., 77. 5. 
died, forms of, omitted, 206. a. 
dietd, w. comp., 247. A 
•dicus, adjs. in, comparison of, 89. e, 
Dldd, decl., 63. h, 64. 
diem dlcere, w. dat. of gerund, etc., 
299. **. 

dids, decl., 72; gender, 73; form dll, 
74, 2. 

Difference, abl, of, degree of, 256. 
difBcilia, comparison, 89. b\ constr., 
303. R. 

dignor, with abl., 245 a. 2. 
dSgnua,widi abl., 245. a; with relative 
clause, 320. /C 
Dimeter, lambic verse, 366* 

Diminutive endiiqis, with compafafivai, 
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8^ f; souiit and ad}eedv«s, 164. a; 
verbs, 167, d, 
din-, stem-ending, 48. 

Diphthongs, x; sound of. x6. 17; quan- 
tiQr, 18.^,347.^. 

Diptotea, 77. 3. 

Direct cases, 31. K. 

Direct object, 177, 

Direct question, dehned, p. aoi. 

Direct quotation, 335 and R. 

Direct reflexive, X96. a. z. i. 

Direction, 935. i* 
dis- (dl), inseparable prefix, 170. 
Disjunctive conjunctions, 155. a ; case of 
noun after, ac^. 

Dissimilation. 11. r. 
diSBlxnllis, comp., 89. 3 . 

Distance, acc. or abl., 257. of lime, 

259. d . 

Distributive numerals, 95; use, 95 
Distributive pronouns, 202. d, e. 
did. comp., 92. 
dives, decl., 83. 87. d , 

divdm (dlv5m), for dedrum, 40./ 
d6, with inf.. 273. a, 

-d5, advei bial'ending, 148, N* 

-dd, nouns in, iroiu st. din-, 48. b \ gend., 
65. b ' 67. b, 

doced, constr., 239. e and d. N. 
domj, locative. 958. d. 
domu8,gend.69. a; dec!., 70,/; double 
stem of, 7a /; locative form, 70. p. 
40, foot-n. 

domum, 258. id. a \ domd, id. h. 
ddnec, with ind, or suhj., 328. 
ddnd, double constr. of, 225, </. 
dds, dtfcl., 54. 9. 

Double consonants, 3, a, i8. </, 

Double questions, 211; answers to, 
212. b. 

Doubting, vbs. of, constr., 319. d» 
Doubihil gender, 30. a* 

DU41I forms, p. 60, foot-n. 

Dubitative subj., see Deliberative, 
dabitd an, 21a /R.; ndn dubifcd 
qnin. 33X R. ; ndn dubitd, w. inf. 
Id. N. 2. 

dde, imperative, taS. r. 
dum, derivation, 148. N. if ; with present. 
276. # ; with past, id. N ; with clause for 
pres, and perf. partic., 29a <f ; w, sub- 
junctive of proviso. 314. SB8; of time, 
328; of purpose, 328, 


dummodo, 314, 328. 
duo, decl., 94. b, 

ddpii. with verl s of condemning, 220. a. 
Duration, acc. of, a^o. 256; nt)i. 

256. b. 

-dus, particiole In. See Gerundive. 
Duty, vbs. of, in apod., 308, c, 
dux, dach, 4^. 

e, inserted in decl. II., 4a; abl. of neu- 
ters in, 57, tf, 3 ; final, quantity of, 348. 
5; i, stem-vowel, conj. II., laa, 193. a, 
226. b; I, stem-vowel, conj. HI., 12a, 
123. b, 126. c» 
e as utlv, ending, 148. a, 

-o n«*uters in, decl. 1 1 1., 57. a, 65. 67. a, 
-O, aM. of adjs. of 2 ami 3 tetminamms, 
84, b, N., 85, 87. a, 

5 shortened in future, p, 89, foot-n. 3. 

§ in stem of dec!. V., 72. 

6 (preposition ). See ex. 

-S, Gr. voc., 63. ii in gen, of dec!. V..74. 
a\ in dat., id. 

-d for ae (oe), 12. 16. N. 3. 

eft cau8&, 317, a. 

-ebUB, 107.^. 
eae, 10 1. c. 

Early forms of alphabet, 6-7 j of prosody, 
P- 423- 

ebur, decl., 49. 

ecce (eccum, etc.), lox. d, 

ecquiB, (led., 105. d\ meaning, i, 

Ecifdipsis, 359. d, 

ddicd, const!'., 331. d» 2. 

edO conj., 14a 

Effecting, verbs of, with perf. part,, 971. 

d\ with Ut-clausc, 333. A, 
ef&cid ut, 332. 
efideri, 14a. c, 
efflglSs, decl., 74. d» 

Effort, verbs of, with p<?rf. p irt., 492. d ; 

with clause of result, 331, 
eg^ns, decl., 85. 
ege5, constr., 923, 343./ 
ego, dec!., 98. ^ 

el, diphthong, z : sound of, x5. 17. e, 
-Ois, patronymic, 164. 

#iufi, patronymic, 164. b, « 

•^los, adj. ending, 164. c; in Prosody, 
347. Wf.' *. 
dduBxnodl; Vox. e, 2x5. 

Slectfim, Opel, 27. 

Elegiac staqaa, 3^ 
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elephUns. 63. e. 

-^118, -dnuB, adj. endings, 164. d* 
Elision, 359, c* 

Ellipsis, 177. <r. N. 

Elliptical sentence, 177. c» K. 

^Uum, etc., lox. d. 

>eUus, diminutive ending, 164. a, ^ 
^luvlSa, decl.. 74. d. 

Emphasis, 344. 

-6n, nouns in, 67, -fin, nouns in. Id. 
fin, w. demonstrative, loi. d. 

Enclitics, accent, 19. £ ; quantity, 348. 1 ; 
cum, 99. tf, 104. c, t \ -met, -te, -pte, 
99, /; -pse, 100. p. 67, foot-n.; -que, 
see under that '*'Ord. 

of motion, acc. of, 258 ; w. vbs. that 
also take dat., 225. b ; dat. of, 258. N. i ; 
two or more places as end of motion, 
as).h. 

Endings, signification of, 161-167; end- 
ings of vf rb, X 17, 2, 11 8. See Personal 
Endings, and Terminations. 

English derivatives from Lat., spelling 
of, IS • words cognate witli Lat., 
id. 

English method of pronunciation, 17. 
enim, use, 156. */; position, 156. 
345- 

-finstmua (or -fislmus), numeral adj. 
* ending, 94. N. 

-finsis, gcntiic ending, 164. c. 
Enumeration, primum • . . deinde, 
151. d. 

-finus, adj. ending, 164. Cn 
Envy, verbs ot, w, dat., 227, 
efi, used w. supine in -um, 258. r., 
302, R. 

efi, used with qufi, 106. ci w. com par., 
a5a R.; approaching abl of cause, 
250. N. 

efi ofinsUifi ut, 3x7. a. 

Epicene nouns, 30. b, 
l!4>istokry tenses. a8x 
epltomfi, deck, 37. 
epulum, pi. «ee, 78. a. b, 
equeeter, ded., a. 
er, primm luflfiac, see ms. 
erwystoiiw 

deck I!., 41-^43; ded. 
III., 41 84* * « 65. a, 67. 

« Is 84. a\ oonqx ci 

^ia^ 89 i.e. 

etli, w. ace. elWs SI34. «. 


ererfi, use, 156. e\ w. gen,, 223. 

-erim, -et^, as tense-ending. 

-emus, adj. ending, 164.^. 
ero-, noun stems in, ded. II., 41 ; fiFf>| 
adj. stems in, 8x a. 

ES, root of esse, 11, a; p. 83, note, 
-fis, in nom. pi. of Gr. noups, 63. /; 

gend. of nouns in, 65. a, 

-fis.-idis (-Itis); .fi8,.ddi8; -Ss.-fidls; 

-es, -fitis ; -fis, -fitls, nouns in, 67. d. 
•fis, nom. ending, 67. a ; list of nouns in, 
51, foot-n.; gend., 65. b; formation, 
163. a , 

-fis, gen. of Greek nouns in, dec!. 1 1., 43. 

a ; ^en. ending, decl. V., 74. a* 
esse, conj., 119; forms of, in 
guages, p. 83, note; compounds < 4 r 
120; case after, 176. b\ dat. of ,|»pS8, 
w., 231 ; future part, w., 293. % po- 
sition of forms of, 344. 
est, united wjth other words, 13. b\ est 
qui, 320. a ; est cum, 322. r. ; est ut, 
33-^- «• 3* 

hlsteeming, verbs of, constr., 239. a» 
-ester (-estrls), adj, ending, 164. a 
noun-ending, 164. f. 12. * 
et. use, 156. a; et . . . et, 156. A; et re- 
peated or oVnitted, 208. b , i. 
eteuim, use, 156. d, 208. 

Ethical dative, 236, 

etiam, 151. a; in answers, 21X a, ' 
etiamsl.lpncessivc, 313. £» 
etfid, usf*, W. t ; 313. c, 

-fitum, noun-ending, 164. t. 8. 
Etymology, i-i7a 
Euphonic change, see Phonetic change, 
•eus, Greek names in, 43; -eus (-fius), 
patronymic ending, 164. b\ adj. end- 
ing, 164, *. 10. 

fiveuit ut, 33a. 

ex (S), X52. use, 153, 060. b, 244. a. 
R, ; in compounds, 170, a, 243. b ; abl. 
w., instead of part, gen., 216. c; ex- 
pressing position, a6a b\ in vbs. w. 
dat^ 229 ; to express place from which, 
258; after its noun, 263. N.; V. abl. of 
gerund, 301. 

•fix f-fix), nouns In, 67. a 
excellfi, w'. dat, 227. «. 

Exchanging, vbs. 252. £, 

Exclamation, form of, 2x0. R.; aoc. 

in, 240. di w. infin., 274; nom. in, 
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Esblainatory sentences, 171, e\ ace. in, 
24a d; nom. in, 241. 

Exclamatory questions, 333. e» 

Existence, general expressions of, 32a a, 
exlfix,||^ct. 87. / 3. 

Expecting, hoping, etc., vbs, o^ w. infin. 

clause, 530,/ 
exp^nsum, 292. n. a. 

Explosives, see Mutes, 
exsilid, exaultO, w. abl., 245. a. 8. 
exspSs, defect, 87./ 
exeulti5, w. abl, 345. a. 2. 
exterl, use, 91. b, 
exterior, 91. b, 
extrUmus, form. p. 56, foot>n. 
exu6, constr., 325. (L 

faber, decl, 82. c, 

fac, imv., 128. Cf 142; use, 269. fao 
n6. in prohibition, 269. a, 
faoids, decl., 74 d, 
facills, comp., 89. b ; constr., 303. R. 
facid, forms oi, omitted, 206. e ; w. abl, 
244. d\ accent of comp, of, 19. d. i; 
facl5, w. names of authors, 292. r. N. ; 
faoere ut, 333 and €„ 

Factitative acc., p. 235; verbs, 175.^. N. 

-faot5, in compounds, 169. a, 

faenebris, decl., 84. a. N. 

faex, decl, 77. 6. 

fallit, w. acc., 237. €, 

falsus, comp., 91. d, 

fCLxnds, abl of, 57. c, cf. p. 4X. Ibot-n. x. 

famili&rlB, decl. 57. b. 

in pater familifte, etc., 36. b, 
tar, decl, 67. b 

ffts indccl. 77. i; w. supine in -tt, 303. 
faux, decl, 54. a. 77- S» 79* 

Favor, verbs of^ w. dat, 327. 
fax, decl, 77. 6. 

Fearing, verbs of, w. int, 271; (Ii5, Ut), 
33^»/ 

febrie, decl., 56. #, 57* 

Feeling, nouns oi; with gen.. 217 ; imper- 
sonal verbs of^ X46. b^ st 2 i» b ; an l mt , 
with adjs. of, 2x8. R.; gen. with verbs 

of, 221 ; w. vbs. of, 233. «ec. 

with. 237. b ; with quod-clause, 333, b. 
Feet in Prosody, 355-357; «•. P* 405* 
fel.decl.,87-^* 
comp., 89. 

Feminine, rule lor gender, ip» 
|Mllll]r,deoi.,78. i./; 


•fer, compounds oi; 41 ; ded, 8a, 
fer, imperative, 128. r. 
ferO, conj., 139,' aoceptuxn (expdii' 
aum) ferre, 29a. n. x 
F estivals, plum! names of.,7^ i. 

-ficus, adjs. in, comparison of, 89. 
dc;d ., 72. 

fldfi (cdnfldfi), seini-deponent,* xjCj 
with abl, 254. b, 
flduB, comp., 91. d, 
fieri, constr. with abl, d. 

Fifth declension, 72-74, 
figura etymologica, 344. m. 
filla, dccl, 36. c ’ ; fill as, voc., 40, 

Filling, words of, with abl, 248, r. 2, 

Fina' Clauses, defined, x8o. constr. o( 
317, 318 ; as subst. clauses. 331. 

Final conjunctions, 154. b. 5, 155, f. 

Final syllables, ral(is of quantity, 348; 

vowels, id. 1-8. 
finis, decl, 57. b. 

Finite verb, defined, 173. N.; subject of, 
*73* I- 

fI6,conj., 142; in compounds, id. b; de- 
fective compounds of, id. c; quantity 
of i in. 347. a, 3. 

First declension, 35-37. 

First conjugation, prin. parts. laa. r ; i>rc8, 
stem, how formed, 123. a ; formation, 
126. fl, 166. a; paradigms, pp. 92-95; 
verbs of, 130; verbs of, bow formedL 
166. a. 

flsus, as pres, part, 290. b, 
fit ut, 33a. Oi 

Fitness, adjs. of, w. dat.', 234. a, b* 
fiagitO, constr,, 331. 
flocci, gen. of value, 25a. b. 

For, when expressed by prfi, 236. R, 

foras, 77. 3, 148. N. 

fore, X47. r, fore ut, 288./ 33X #. 

forem, 119. R. 

fords, pi only, 76. > 

Forgetting, vbs. of, 2x9 ; w. Inf., 271. 
foris (locative), 77. 3, 148. N. d, 

Fonnation of words, ^ 

Forms of the verb. 117. ft 
fors, forte, 77. 3 * 

forsltaxx (fora sit an), x48.lt. [tot- 
ian),3xf «. 

Fourth Ccii^ugatkm, prin. psm, tea. r; 
pres, sieiiiit hetw fofmed, a, xafi, di 
pamdigi^ p. 104; X33; 

eoebs, hoe formed w 6 kdi 
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Fmnih Deelensloii. 68^71. 

FhwHoiial expnsssioiit, 97. 38a. 

Fieodom, et, with abU, 043. d; vba. 
of, 043. a, 

Freqiitentative varbi, 167. 

French, derivations through, 15, foot-note, 
frettts, with abl^ 054. # 

Fricabves, 3, a, 

frUgl, defect noun, 77. 5; as adj., 87. 

/; comparison, 90; constr., 233. a, N. 
fruor, fungor, with abU 249; w. acc*, 
id. gerundive, 296. K, 
fugit, w. acc., 237. e, 
ful, derivation of, 120. N. 

Fulness, adjs. of, tft8. a. 
fflnabrlB, dec!., 84. a. N. 
fungor, see fruor. 
fUr. decl., 54. a, . 

Future Conl^tlbnK, 307: in ind. disc., 
337. a. 

Future Tense, use, 115. a. i, 378; of in- 
finitive pass., bow formed, 147. r ; indic- 
ative for Imper., 364, c, ^>9. /; of 
imperative, sibg, d\ uses of, 278; in 
indirect questions, 334. a ; lut. ind. for 
lmv„ 269./ 

Future Perfect, 1x5. a, i; use of, 281; 
represented in subj., 286. K. , in condi- 
tions, 307. <, 

Future Infinitive, how formed, no. 
expressed with fore or futdrum 
esee, a88. /; (rarely) in contrary to 
fact conditions in ind. disc., 337. 3. N. 
3* 

Future Participle, use, 113. 3, 090, 293, 
308, d\ fut pass, part, 094. 

Future ^rfect Sabjunc. wanting, szo. a. 
Future Subjunctive wanting, no. a, 
futtlrum esse ut, see fore ut ; tutfU 
rum fulsae ut. 2^. 8. 3 and n. a. 
m/taUmp, p. 320, foot-note. 

O (the ciiaracter).6. 

Gaines, phtial iMunes ol. tS. s. 
gsudeO, conj.,ia6; with abl.,i|54.#; w. 

qttod or ind. disc., 333. 

Oeini, gender of, names of, a and #, 99^ 

39 . 0 . 

Gender, kinds oC dS; general rules for, 
99; oomittotit doobifol, epicene, 30$ 
oha«tgeoff0lid»fib«i,lbot-ii,$ nouns, 
M, l*,gead., 4 nct lt»39l nmms, 
d9«LtIi„ ■^-7 ntT igf In 'Sodingiii^ 


ds; acooiding to stems, d5| of nomH^ 
decL iV., 69; decL V., 73; Syntax, 
agreement in geod., i8x ; of apposidves, 
X84. 3; of adjs., 186; adjs. i^th nouns 
of different genders, 187, cl 189. of 
leL, 199. 3. 

General conditions, defined,*' 304. tl; 

constr. ol 309; relatives in, 3x6. a. 
General truths after past tense (in 
sequence of tenses), 987. di in presn 
276 i in general condition, 309. a. 
Genitive. Etymology, Definition, 31.^; 
terminations of; 39; plural in -um, 33 , 
gen. in -&I and -fts, decl 1., 36. q, 
in 4 for Q, decl. II., 4a ^ ; in -f o^r«^. 
nouns of decl. 111., 43. a; gen. hi 
-Om (-Om), for -Sruxn, 4a t; fluxi 
for-lum, decl. III., 59; -Ss for 
f; contracted in dec). IV., 68. N.; gim 
plur. in -um, 7a in 4 or -S 49, 
dccl. V., 74. a ; gen. plu. wanting, 77* 
6; of adjs. in -ius. 83: gen. to 
-lum or -um, 87. 0, d. 

Genitive. Syntax, 2x3-01^ 5 general 
use, 2x3. Subjective gen., 214. Pos- 
sessive gen., id. 0-d\ to appos. w. poss. 
pron., 197. #; compared w. dat, 231, 
R.; gen. in predicate, 214. r, d\ gen. 
of adj. for neut nom., S14. R. ; gen. of 
substance or material, 214. o ; for ap- 
positive, 214. /; gen. of quality, 215. 
Partitive, 2x6. Objective gen., 9x7 ; w. 
adjectives, si8, 934. d\ w. verbs of 
memory, 219 , charge and penalty, 220 
of feeling, 22X ; w. impen., XUlseret, 
etc., 221. 1 ; w. x^fert and Inter- 
eet, 929 ; of plenty and want, 223; of 
exclamation, 223-, w. potior, id. «; w. 
other vbs., id. w. egeO and Indlg- 
e5. 993. 943. /; gen. for abl,, id./ R. j 
gen. replaced by dat., 236, 1 ; of value. 
215. c, 25a. a, I ; gen. of gerundive, 998. 
genius, voc. ol 4a r. 
gSns, or family, names, 8a a 
Gentile adjectii^ S6|, 
gent&to, 57. a. 
genii, decl., 68; geiid.,69bA. 
gtosiua,ded.,49. 

-ger,oompoandsoi;4X; cleci,89.A. 
Qemxidi, form, 109. use, XX4, e; ge^ 
undfve used instead, 996. Syiitax, 
995-301; gen. of, 998; peed, use, 
pmpota id. R.; e obi gee.. Id. «; 
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dctoi; 999; Hi Hiw phnumi; ele^ ld.#i 
atcc. of, 300; aHl of, 30X: gerund Ut 
appotition, 30X xu 

Genmdive, meaning and form, X09. 4, 
foot-^ XX3. in -endus or -mv 
dUQ, la. < p. B9, foot*n. o; of dep^ 
verb* X35. d\ use as part, or adj., 
of tltor, ld« to denote purp. 
after certain irbi., id. dx used for 
gerund, 296. Gerundive construc- 
tions in cases, gen., 398; dat., 299; 
ace.. 300; abl., 301. Impersonal w. 
esse, w. acc., *37. g* 

Sribber, decl., 8a. 
erixi*, stem-ending, 48. b. 

Giving, vbs. of, w, gerundive, 994. d, 
grlaber, decl., 83. a 
erlaclds, dec]., 74. d. 
fflls, decl., 54. a. 
fflOrlor, w. abl.. 254. b, 

GJyconlc verse, 369, 370, 371. i, is. 
Gnomic iierlect, 279. c. 

-g5, nouns in, from stem gin-, 48. b\ 
gend., 65. b^ (ff, b» 

gracUHi, decl., 87./; comp., 89. b. 
Grammar, how developed, pp. 163, 164. 
Grammatical gender. aS. c, 
grfttift. w. gen., 333. e, 945. r; w. gen. 

of gerund, 318. 
grfttlaa, defect, 77. 4. 
grfttlfioor, w. dat, 337. c. 
gratulor. w. dat, 397. c. 

Greek accusative {a^tcdochUal)^ 240. c, 
Greek forms compared w. Latin, pp. X4, 
19. 38, 06, 47. SI, 55. 59, 78, 81. 83. X13. 
119, xaa, 142, 143, 152, 155- 
Greek nouns, decl. I., 371 decl. 11., 431 
deck III., 64. 

Greek proper names, quantity of, 347. 
a. 5. 

Groups of words, conjuncs. w., ao8. b. a. 
grCk8,dec]., 6ot.A 
Guilt, adjs. of, w. gen., ai8. d, 
lyixxninl, indect., 67. a 

j 

a (breathing), 3, b\ omitted in sound, I 
XX. L x; omitted in spehing, xa. b\ in 
^prosody. 347* « » 3S^ 
babeO, with iiifiiiifive, 373. a; wHh per- 
fect participle, 092,/; ftitttie imperative 
tUkhM In sense of fiMsidm\ ^ 
bnbllHl, Iff, Osd* ot gentnd, etc., 399^ 
fooHw 


I bletiMitMi. 96a It, 

I Bndrift, gender, 35, 
tMMO for bae, lox. a 
iMMMPeO, w. dat, 327. w. abl., Id. tl. 
Happening, verbs of, oonstr., 33a. a, 
j Have, peti vith. origin, apa. r, foot-n. 
j HbyS (ftV6), defective verb, 144.^ 

^ Having, vbs. of w . gerundive, 314. d 
I hebea, decl., 87. a , compn 89. 

Help, verbs of, with dat, 827. 

Hemiolic measures, 356. d, 
bdpar, decl., 67. d. 

Heroic verse, 362. 
bSrCs, deck, 64. 

Hesitation, clauses ot w. Qtxlxt, 3x9. d; 

veibs of, constr., 97 
Heterociite nouns, 78. i ♦ adjs., 87.^^ 
Heterogeneous nouns, 78. a. 

Hexameter verse, 36a. 

Hiahts^ 350. 
hibus, i(»i. a. 

blc, p. 65, foot-nofe; deck, xoi; use, 
102. a ,/ ; quantity, 348. xo, Ex. 
hiemps (for blems), ii. r, 67. t 
hilaris (-US), 87./ 

///WW^(lp8e, 86), 102, N. 

Hindering, verbs of, with nS or qud* 
minus, or Inf., 331. 2; 33a. 

g'- 

Hindrance, verbs of, with QuOmillUa, 
319. c; with negatives, followed by 
QUhl, id. <f. 332.^. 

Historical infinitive, 275. 

Historical present, 976. d; followed oy 
primary or secondary tenses, aSy. c. 
Historical perfect, 1x5 c, a, 879. 
hodIO, toe. form, 74. c, X48. N. 8. 
boxxor deck, as8. d. 

Hoping, verbs of, with infinitive clause^ 
330-/< 

Horace, metres of. pp, 087^1. 
borisOn, decl., 6^ d 
Hortatory subjunctive, a66; in conces* 
Sion, id. 3x3. f)» ptentiiQ, 3x4} 
in obligation, a66. a; w. force oCprot> 
asis, $xa b* 
hortos, coaetTn 33t. 
bospen, deoL, 87. d 
hospltA (fern. ofboepM), 85. #. 
btUusxnodi, xox. #. ^ 
bunaS, 4a loeathre nse 
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I, a* voird and ai cons., pw x, 4. 

1. prlmaiy saffix« jfio. <. z. 

1, in Greek voc.» 63. t, 64 ; for 6 in conj. 
11 ^ ia6. b. a; for in conj. III., ia6. 

z$ vbs. in of conj. III., id. in 
verb replaced by cons., 123. b. i ; in- 
serted in vb. stem, id. 2; suppressed m 
obioit, etc., 10. d\ I {sin^^U) in gen. of 
nouns in 4 u 8 (•luin),4o. b\ in gen. 
of noun in -^a, 43. a ; in abl. of dccl. 
in., 57; in neut. nom., 65. c\ in gen. 
deck IV., 70. a\ in gen., dat., dccl. V., 

t " a; in dat. of tlnua, etc., 83. 
perfect, 118. N. 

1 - stems, decl. Ill,, 51-59; confused, p. 
35, foot-note 2 ; signs of, 55 ; in adjec- 
tives, 81, foot-n., 84; cases retaining 4 , 
84. b^ cL 55, 57; 87. a ; 1-stems in verbs, 
126.^. 

- 1 », nom., acc, pi. decl. III., 55. bi of 
adjs., 84. b. 

-ia for 4 €a, dccl. V., 74. b. 

4 a, ending of abstract nouns, 163. 

Iambic verse, 360; trimeter, 365; other 
forms, 366. 

Iambus, 356. a, 

4 bam for - 16 bam, conj. IV., 128. e. 

Ibdr, decl., 41. d 

4 b<l for -lain, ia8. d, i. 

ibua, loi. d, 

to- as stem-ending, 45. d, 

•loiua, 164.^. 

/d/us, 19 rf. N., X64,/; 355. R., 358. a, 
-iouB, 4 o 1 u 8 , 164. d, 

Id-, stem-t;i)|ding, 63, b* 

Id flranua, 340. b, 
id quod, 200. r. 
id tamporia, 216. a, 3; 240. b, 
idoirod, as correl., X56. r. 317. a. 

IdaXO, dccl., loi; derivation, 100. c; 
W, dat, CQ4. or N. x ; w. atque or rel.. 
id, K. 2; used emphatically, 195. d; 
aquiv, to adv., id. r. 

Idea (X3th or I5tb of month), how reck- 
oned. 376. b, 

4 dda, (-Idda) in patronymics, 164. b* 
Iditoeaa, comparison, 89. d: w. dat of 
gerund, etc., 099, foot-n, 

Iddaeua q«d^ 

Xdlla, deck tV^ gender, 69. a, (See 
idea,) 

4 diaui, verbal endlag, 164. 4 
48 ^ fo voc. of a^i, ia 4 iik Ix. a. 


iSns (part of ed), deck, 85. b* 

4 er in ini pass., zaS. e, 4. 

4da, in decl. V. » -la, decl. I., 74. b 
such are ft-stems, id. foot-n. 

-ids, nom. ending, 163. d. 
igltur, meaning, 156. d\ position, id, i. 
Ignis, dec)., 57. b» • 

ii, iis, for I, is, from ia, zoi. r. 

-U (or -i), in gen., deck II., 40. b, and 
foot-n. ; of adjs., 81. a, 

-He, noun-ending, 164, 1 , 6. 

-His, -bills, verbal adj. ending, 164. m. 
-His, nominal adj. ending, 164. d. 

Illative conjunctions, 154. a, 4, 155. d, 
ille, forms 100. a ; deck, loi ; use, ipz. 

combined with -ce, loi, #**; 
llllc, deck, loi. 

-illd, verbs ending In, 167. d, 
illus, diminutive ending, a, 
illustrls, di‘cl., 84. a, K. V > 

4 m, accus. ending, deck III., p. 20, 
n. 2; 55. 56. 

4m in pres, subj., 128. r, 2. ^ 

imber, deck, 51. b, 54, 57./, 8^. 4. ' 
immftne quantum, 33 ^. v. * 
ixxxmb, how used, 209. d, ^ . 
Imperative mood, 108. tense^' 4 lf, xio. 
c; how used, 1x2. r; terminations, xi6. 
b, 126, e; w. iam dHdum, 276. a. N. 
a ; in commands, 269 ; 3d. pers., 369. d ; 
forms' in indirect discourse, 339; fut, 
269. d,d ; die, dHc. fac, far, 128. d; 
some verte used chiefly in, 144. /; 
various periphrases for lmv.,269./^; 
Imperative as protasis, 310. b. 
Imperative Sentence, 17X. d. 

Imperfect tense, defined, 115. b; use, 
377 ; in descriptions, id. a ; with iam 
ditl, etc., id. b; inceptive and cona- 
tivc, id, d; with lam, id. N. ; of sur- 
/^risd, id.d; in dialogue, id.e; » dffu/d, 
etc., id./; epistolary, 28a; represented 
by perf. subj., 287. b, 3; imperk subj., 
sequence, 287./. g' ; imp. inf., 288. a. K. i. 
imperd, constr,, 331. 

Impersonal construction of pas^w.infin. 

clause, 330. a,2,b, 1 , d. 

Impersonal Verb«, synopsis 145; 
classified, 146; passive of hitransitives, 
Z46. d, 230; impersonab, mtoeret, 
^c., with gexu, aax. b; Hbat, Uoat, 
wifo dat,, 227. v; acc. w. daoat, etc. 
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Impetrtl, confitTn 331. 
impetus, defect^ 77. 4. 
imideO, consti:,, 993, 248* «. lu 
impUeO^ constr^ 995 
ImpdBid^constr., 96a a. 

Impure syllables, 14* «• 

Imos, pw 56^ foot-u. 

In, neg. prefix, xya £. 

In, prep., use, 159. 153; comp. w. vbs., 

zya 9; in, w. acc« or abl., 959. b (ct 
9^ a) I w. acc., penalty, sao, b ; vb:>. 
comp., w, dat, 998 ; in w. acc., w. adjs., 
934. 9 ; in citations, 958. 9. N. 2; 

place where,, 958. ^1; in idioms of 
time, 959. b ; w. abl. of gerund, 301. 

In-, stem-ending, 48. b; In-, 63. a. 

In, primary suffix. See an. 

Inceptive of Inchoative verbs, 167. a . 
Inclination, acys. of constr., 934. a, c, 
inoluttts, comp. 91. d. 

Incomplete action, tenses of. Sec Con- 
tmued action, 

Incretnent, defined, 349. a; of nouns 
and adjs., 350 s of verbs, 351. 

Indeclinable nouns, gender of, 99. ci list 
of. 77. X. 

Indefinite antecedent, relative with, with 
subjunc., 390. a and N. 

Indefinite pronouns, decl., X04, 105. Syn- 
tax, 909, 903; indet relative may Intro- 
duce conditional clause. 304. a, N., 316. 
Indefinite subject omitted, 9od b\ use of 
9d person for, 966. a \ in general con- 
ditions, 309 a. licet cl&rum flezf, 
279,0. N 

Indefinite value, 959. a, b. 

Indicative mood, 108.^; how used, 119. 

o, 964; in apod, of conditions con- 
trary to fact, 308. b, c, 311. c\ in causal 
clauses, 321 j in clause with QUod, 333. 

hkdiged, with gen., 923, 343. /. 
bKUguua, with abl., 945. o ; w. qul and 
subjunc., 390/ 

Indirect Cases, 31. H. 
iNDlltSCT DiSCXHiKSE, origin, etc., note, 
p-Sfip* list ofveibs that take ind. disc., 

p. 37a faot'n. ; direct and indir. quotas 
11011,395. Moods in ind. disc., 336; verb 
of sayhtg implied, id. N. x Subj. acc., 

M. X Subont, clause when explana- 
tory, M. dames w« tel. which is 
9t|^. to demonstr^ kL c Teoam of ; 


a$bd Suij^s, ^5 

infin. in htd. disc., 336. A; mm of 
subjunc., 33iS, B; stfbjunc. depending 
on pert hit, id. K.; pres, and pert 
after secondary tense 

id, «, Conditloral sentence's in 
ind. d’se., 337; Questions in ind. disc., 
338; Dci’beiiUivti subjunc. in, 4d. *1; 
Commands in ind. disc., 339; piohibi- 
tion, id, N. Inform.il inti, disc., 340, 
341 * 

Indirect Questions, defined, p, »ot ; syn- 
tax, 9 X 0 . f, R., 334; fut. tense in, id. a ; 
deliberative subj. in, id. b , indie, in 
(early I.,at.), id. cL (See Note, p, 367.) 
Indirect quotation, 335. 

Indirect object, 177, 934, and K. 995, 996, 
227. N. 

Indirect reflexive, 196^ e, Id. x i, 
Indo-Europeau forms, 120. N., pp. 434, 
435- 

indCtoG, w. niitnes of authors, 999, t, N. 
indu 5 , double constr. ol, 235. d, 
ine 5 , constr., 228. a, 

IneptUB, constr., 299. foot-n. 

InermiB or -us, 87./ 

Infera, defect., 82. d, of. p. 56. foot-n; 

comp., 91. b. 

Infeti, use, 91. b. 

Inferior, comparison, 91. a. 

Infinitive used as noun, gender, 39. e% 
with gen., 214. d. (See, also, Infinitive 
Mood, Syntax,) 

II'FINmVE MOOD, Etymohf^, 108. 
and foot-n.; tenses of, xia how 
used, J12. d\ how formed, p. 120; 
pass, in -ier, ia8. e, 4; fut. inf. ol 
deiKinents, 135 /; subject in acc., 

173. 9, 940. /. 

Infinitive Mood, Sb ’^ tax ^ 970-975; 
used as subject, 370; complemenlaty 
int, 271; verbs having subj. or infix, 
id. a, cl 33z; dnf. far subjunc. clause, 
331. with subject acc*, 979; case of 
predicate noun, id. b: Inf, of purpose, 
973 i w. adjs., in poetry, id. d; oi 
suit, id. as pure noun. Id. 4; hi 
exclamati^, 374 (sequcnce,965* N* f), 
Historic^ inf., 07$, Tenses of 
988; petf; instead of pres.. Id, 4^ 
for» ut, etc., for fat Inl, Id./* Itil In 
Indir. dis|^ 3^; tenses, 336* A* (Note 
on 108x1.^983.) 

Ittfiniavn Onuses, 9s subj. or dhl*, 
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w. p$Mi. verbs, id. See also Indi- 
rect Discourse. Cf., also, 272. 

Ixrfitiift, d^Bct, 77* a; use, 258. b, r. 
inflection, deflned, 20; terminations of, 
id. b\ how modified, 24; of decl. and 
conjugation, 26^ 

Influence, vbs. of, w. ut-clause, 331. a. 
Informal Indirect Discourse, 340, 341. 
InfrA, use, 152. a, 153. 
ingdOB, decl., 87. a ; comp., 91. d. 
Inherited differences of form, 8. x; in 
vowels, 9. transposition of vowel 
. and liquid, icL 

IXiiCiri&, as abl of manner, 248. &. 
initlssfl, defect., 71. b, 
inopfi, decl., 87. n, d, 
iDQuam, inqtiit, 144. b; position of, 
345. c; in direct quotation, 336. N. 1. 
Inseparable particles, 170. b. 

Insertion of consonants (p in stimpsi), 
11. pUaq, N. 

Inaidlaa, dat. with, 227. d, 
inepergO, constr., 225. d, 

Instar, indecU, 77. 1 ; w. gen., 223. e. 
InatO, constr., 331. 
ixisttlam, ad, 258. b. n. 3. 

Instrument, abi. ot, 248. c. 

Instrumental casCf 31. i (cf. pp. 205, 
245) ;; as aciv., p. 123. N. (i ; source of 
several abl constructions, 248. head-n. 
Integer, decl., 8a c. 

Integral part, subjunc. of, 340, 34a 
Integnxxn eat ut, 33a. 

Intensive pronoun, xoo. r, 10a and M., 

195 " 

Intensive verbs, 167. b (cf. t). 

Inter, use X5a a, 153; in comp., 170. a ; 
vbs. comp, with, 228 ; position. 263. N ; 
inter efi, 99. d, 196./; inter do&zide, 
22a e; inter, w, gerund, 300. 
inter efi (reciprocal), 99. 4 196* / 
Interoltldd, constr., 225. d and n. a 
Interdled, constr., 225. </, n, z. 
InWeet, constr., asai with ed, id. K 
Interior, comp., 91. a, 

Ixiterlectiona* del, 25; Ust. p. 139; w. 

Interiocked order of words, 344. 4 . 
Intermediate CDauaes, Syntax of. 34o-34a 
laierfi)gativ«a)dvi.te>*^*<^ positioa, 

344 ^ 4 . 

Interrogatiwi ttit of, 149^ sf; 

iiBe,2ae 


Interrogative pronouiis, 104, 105; vse^ 
210.^; position, 344. 

Interrogative sentences, 171.^; forms ol 
210-212. 

intr& (Interior), 91; derivation, 148. 
N.^. 

Intransitive verbs, .X75. 2, 177; used im- 
personally in pass,, 146. d; dat, with. 
226 fF. ; used transitively, w, acc, aud 
dat., 227, / (cf. 237. d. M. 3). 

-Inus, adj. ending, 164. c, 
intltilis, w. dal of gerund, eta. acjg, 
foot-n. 

invictus, comp., 91. d, 
invidia, w. dat., 227. <1 
invitus, comp., 91. <1 
-id. noun-ending, 163. b; gend.. 65. b, 
67. b, 

-id, verbs in, con]. III., 123.% a; for&P 
of, 126. e; paradigm, p. zoo; conj. 

IV. , 126. d\ derivation, 166. 

Ionic measure, 356. c ; verse, 37a. 16. 
ip-, stem-ending, 45. 

ipse, formation, 100. c; dec!,, 

102. d and N,, 195./-/; ii|sd Sf 

reflexive, 196. 2, 2. N. 1 
iri, in fut. infin. pass., 141, 147. r. 

Ironical statement not difi. in form from 
question, 210. b. N. 

ImUional measures, 356, N., 369. N, 

Is, decl^ 101 ; use, 102. d, /, zo6 ; use 
emphatically, 195. (; used instead of 
reflexive, a, 2. N., L 
-Is, nom. ending, gend., 65. b; list of 
words, 67. a; 48 , -eris, 67. b\ -is, 
-Idis, id. df; -is, patronymic, 164. b, 

-Is-, -iSB-, -Bis-, dropped in perf., laS. b, 
-Is, nom. and acc. pi. decl III., 58 (cl 
p. 30, foot-n. a) ; of adjs., 84. b, 87. 
Greek nom. ending, 63. c. 

-Is, sec It-. 

Islands, names ol loc. use, 258. c, 8 and 
R. ; to which, 25S. b, from which, 2. 
-iBBe.-issem, verb-ending, seeNnP. Z19 fiT. 
-iSBd, verbs ending in, 167. \ 

iste, shortened to ste, zoa b ; ded., zoi. 

V, c.i use, X02.S; 
istic, decl. zox. 

IT as sign of Impersouals, 145. foot-n. 

It- as stem-ending, 43. 6 ; decl., 59, 87. b, 
ita^correl with ut, 107; In answers, axa. 

2; itaat,3X9.R« 

Italian dialects, Appendix, p, 434. 
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accent* tg, c \ compared with 
er 05 , 156. used with Bvsf 6 , aod. e; 
position of, 345, ^ 
iter, stem ot* 60. c, cf. 349. 

Iterative verbs (-t 5 , -itO, -sd), 167, 

•ito, verbs in* 167, 

-itiiSf «fUj.>cndin^, 164 ./. 

4 uin* noun-ending* 163./* 164. A. ji. 
4 um* gen. plur., dccl. ill,, 55, a; of 
adjs., 84, 85, 87. 

>*us, gen. sing, ending. 83: quanti^, id. 
347. a, I. 

•ius, adjs. in, gen., voc., 81. n.; formation 
of adjs. in, 164.^, m, 

4 v-, in pcrf., 132. n. 

•Ivus, verbal adj.-ending, 164. i. 

-Ix (-ix.) , nouns in, 67. <f. 

J (the character), 4. N. i; Eng. sound, 
id. N. 2. 

lam, derivation, 148. N. v; use, 151. 
w. imperl, 277. c, N. 

iaxndiCL, w. pres., 276. a; w*. imperf., 
277. 

iamdfldlum, w. pres., 276. a; w. im- 
peri„ 277. w. imperative, 276. «. 
N. 2. 

iecur, decl., forms from different stems, 
60. 78. 1, / 

locus, pi. in -I or -a, 78. 2. 

lubar, decl., 57. a, 

iube 5 , w. ace,, 227. a; w. inf., 271. 

330. 2. d, 2, 331. a. 
iucundus, con&tr., 303. R. 

Idgerum, defect, 77. 4 ; decl., 78. i. ^ ; 
measure, 381, 

Julian Calendar, 376. head-n. ; 376. v. 
iungd, abl. or dat., 227. JN., 248. 
a. R. 

lappiter, stem and decl., 60. ^ ; plural, 
75, a. 

ids, decl., 67. 77* 6. 

lassd. defect, 71. 77. a. 

iflUltd, w. compar., 247. 
iuTat, w. acc., 237. /. 
iuvenis, masc, adj,, 88. how com- 
pared, 91.^; decl.,59. 
iuv 5 , with acc., 227. 2. 
lOxtA, position, 263. N, 

K. supplanted 0, 6. N, 
pii^aaiy su^ iho. 
giitond^e, 374 2, 


Kindred forms, Latin and Engtiiil, 1$* <i 
Appendix, 

Kindred signification, acc. of, ^ 

Knowing, verbs of, w. ace. and iiif., 27X, 
a/a, 330. 1. 

Knowleoge, adjs. of, w. gen., ax8. a. 

1*; nouns in -1, gend.,63. ^7, 8; adj.- 

stems in 1-, 85. 
la, see ra. 

Labials, 3 : stems, decl. III., 45. a ; gend., 
66. ( ; for.ns of snfiections, 07. c. 
!ab 5 r 6 , w. abl. 9?$. 2. 2. 
l&o, decl., 67. it. 

lacuB, decl., 68; dat and aol. pi. in 
-ubus, 70. e. 

laodd, constr., w. acc,, 227. a, 
laetor, laetus. w. abi.. 254. d, 
lampuB, decl.. 03./, 64. 
lated, w. acc., 239. d ; w. dat., Id. N. a 
latet, w. .ICC.. 237, c. 
latlfundlum, 168. 

Latin language, origin and comparative 
forms of; earlier lornis; languages de- 
rived from ; see Ap]>en(lix. 
lS.tus, part., dt'rivttiion, 139, foot-n. 

1.. (!arning, verbs of, w. inf., 271. 

1.. cngth, expressed by gen,, 215, 

-ISns, -lentus, see -ol^uB, -oleatua, 
led, 49. 

LednM&s, decl., 37. 

1.. etters, classi.^ication of, x-5. 
levto, duel., 84 ; comp., 89. 
leviter. comp., 92. 
liber, adj., dec;., 41. c, 82. 4 , 

Liber, dccl., 41. c. 

Uberl, noun, 41. c, 76. a 

libet, impers., 146. d; w. dat., 927. #• 
Ucet, impers., synopsis, 145 ; use, 146. 
w. dat, 227. w. piedicale dat., 27a 
a\ w. subjunctive, meaning a/tkou^Mt 
313. 8; licet licet md ire, 
licet mibi Ire, 33X. i and N. 3. 
Likeness, adjs. of, w. dat, 234. a; w* 
gen., id. d. 

Limiting word, meaning of, 178. 

Unguals, 3; stems m, decl. IIL. 45, 
gend. d, 66. d\ forms of liillectloilli 

Unter, decl., 51. gend.^ 67* e, 

Liquids, a ; stems decL 

geii4 lanas ol siiflecti^ 

67*8. 
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4 li. tdlk to, oomikH 89, f 
UMet, do9b 

^ 4 IVUXI, Boim-endlng, 163./. 

II., as stem-endings 48. 

L^tive sbl., 254, 258. c* t; Idiomatic 
use, id. tf ; adverbial forms, 148. N, 
Locative case, 31. h, p. 2x8 ; akin to dat., 
Id.; in abUp.24S. p.260; of decl, 1., 
36. c\ decl. 11*, 40; decl. IIU 62, 
decU IV. (doml). 7a/. foot-n.; decl 
V., 74. c ; as adverb, 148, N. 6 , forms, 
258. c, 2, d. With abl. in apposition, 184. 
€\ relative adverb used to refer to, 201. 
fl animJ, 218. c, R., 223. c. Locative 
compared with dat., 224. N. . locative 
used p express za^rr^, 258. c . doznl, 

ioiSfj^il. without prep., 258./ i. 

locO, verb., constr., 260. a. 

locum capere, w. dat, of gerund, etc., 

3 g<,j.a, 

locus, pi. -1 or -a, 78. 2. i, 

Logaoedio Verse, 369-371. Note on, 
369. 

Long and Short, see Quantitv. 
lougius, without quam, 247. c. 
Iddioer, decl., 8a. r. 

Iu 9 s, d^ect, 77. 4. 

Idx, decl., 77. 6 , 
l7iii,decl., 63./, 

M, final, elision of, 359. R., d ; inserted 

hk verb-root, 123. c, 3. 

*in» sign of acc., origin, p. 205 ; omitted 
in inscriptions, 38. N. 
m (v^rlxfnding), lost, ird. N. 
ma, primary suffix, x6o. n. 
macer, decl., 82. r. 

virtdte, use and constr., 241. d 
- andN. 

magla, as sign of comparative, 89. d; 

comps, of; w. quam, 262. n. 
asftgXll, gen. of value, 252. a. 

UUiguus, comparison, 90. 

Main clause, defined, x8a 
miito9tAitl0» with words of accusing, 
et«!*,2ao.a. 
milor ufttd, 9X. r. 
mit&rfia, signification of, 76. a, 76. 

9$*/ t 

Maldiil; verbs ot, constr.^ o. 
goiild. comp,, 9s: compomsds ofi with 
dat, 227. #• 


OlftlA, conu 138. 
maluB. comparison, 9(x 
man, primary suffix, 16a vk 
mandd, constr., 331. ^ 
m&ne, defect noun, 57. c, 77. a. 
maned, with abU, 254. 
m&nsodtUB, X59. c, 
mantis, decU, 68 ; gender. 69. 

Manner, adv, ot, 148. AbU hard to 
distinguish from specification, 253. N. 
Manner implied in part., 292. 

Manner, abl. of, 248. and R. 
mare, decU, S7* a, 59. 
marl, loc., 258. /. 
mfts, decl., 54. 2. 

Masculines, rule for gender, 29. 
j Masculine adjectives, 88, A 
Masculine caesura, 362. R. 

Material, adjectives denoting, 164. ^ 

gen. of, 214. ^,/, abl of, 244. and 
mfixlmS, as sign of super!,, 89. d. 

May, how expressed in Latin, 312. A V; 
Means, nouns denoting, 163. e -, 4 ^ 4 St, 
248. and c\ participle implying nfn^ns^- 
29a. 

Measure, gen, of, 2x5, i (ct 257. «). 
Measures in Prosody, 355-357; names 
of, 356, contracted or resolved, 357. 
Measures of value, 377-380; of length, 
381, 0/ weight, 382; of capacity, 383. 
modeor, medlcor, with dat. or acc,, 
227. 

medlocrls, decU, 84. a. N. 

Meditative verbs, 16^ c, 
medius {middle part of) ^ 193. 
mfidius fidlus, 240. d. n. 2. 
mel, decl., 67, b, 
melior, decl., 86. 
melius est, with infin., 288. e, 
meminl, conj,, 143.^; in pres, sense, X43. 
N., 279. e \ imperative of, 269, e\ me- 
miiti with pres, infin., 336. A, N. x. 
memor, decU, 87. «. 

Memory adjs. ot constr., 218. a ; vexbs 
of, constr., 2x9. 
men, primary suffix, x6a r. 

-men, -mentum, noun-endings, 163. 

-men, gend^ 65- f . 67. b. ' 
mfineisi decl. 59. 
meridifis. gend., 73. 

•met tenditic), 99. /C 
Metathesis, xx. <f, 124. a. K, 

MetkCv see Proso(|y!* 
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OMdHSiWMidBL or aoc* mtf c; w. titb' ' 
jknc.« 33 t«/* I 

inetciB, mttx dat. or acc^ 927. €. 
m»iaB (voc. ml, 8i« a. m,). 40. c, 8x« a, 
99. a; syntax 197. n, 314. a. 

Middle voice, x«z. e* and K., xiS. K, 

M|ie, English ^et hr, 381. 
miles, decU, 46. 

Militaiy expressions, dat. in, 233. i abl. 
dat. in, a^. i i abL of accomp. without 
ciam. 248. a. N. 
mUltlae (locative), 358, 
mllle (mUia), dccU end constr., 94. e, 
-mint, as personal ending, p. 78, fooUn. 
minims, compar., 92; use, 93. d\ w. 
neg. force, 209. e\ in answer (“no**), 
312 . a, 

mJnistrS, w. infin., 373. a, 
minor nftttl, 91. c, 
minSris, gen. of value, 252. a, d, 
mlnSres, signification, 93. /. 
minus, corapar., 92 ; use, 93. * ; with si 
and <luS, « not, 209. e ; constr. without 
Quam, 247. c, 

•minus, -mnus, verbal adjective-end> 
ings, 164. n. 
miror si, 333. b. r. 

mirum quam (quantum), with in- 
dicative, 334. r. 

misceS with abL or dat., 227. e, N., 248. 

c. R. 

mis, tls, 98. z« c, 
miser, decl,, 82; comp. 89. a, 
miserS, comp., 92. 
mlsereor, with gen., 321. a. 
miserSsco, with gen., 221. c. 
miaeret, 146. with gen. and acc., 
231. ^ , other constr., c, d, 
mlaeror, with acc., 32Z. a, 
misy, decl.. 67. a. 

-zzmus, sec -minus. 

Modem languages compared with Latin, 
tee Appendix. 

Modesty, subjunc. of, 3XZ. A 
Modification of tubj. or pred., Z78. 
Modifiers, position of, 543 . 544 *> of 

modo . . modo, 9Q8.dL 
ttiodo (modo nS) with subjunctive of 
^pv»u)o,$Z4* r 
nioddasabl.ofina]iiMr»a(fi. 
dedL, 57 A 


mooB^, COIIL1X0; coiiilt,^si9. Assfi. 
AK 

•mdnla, -mdnium, uoun«eiidl^, xd3. 

Monoptotes, 77, a. 

Monosyllables, quantity, 348, Z*^ 
Mouthy gender of names 39^ z and m; 
ded of names cf in -ber, 84,11 ; names 
of, 37U, head-n ; divisions of, in Roman 
Calendar, ^6, 

Moods, names and uses of, xo8 3 , xta; 
note on origin and nature of, p, 374; 
Syntax of, 364-275, 

Moods in temporal clauses, how distin- 
guished, 333. 

Mo/ a, in Piosody, 355. a, 
mdrigerus, decl, 8a. a. 
mds ost ut, 333. 

Mother, nanft of, w. prep., 244. a, R. 
Moiion, how exprcsscu, 225. 239. a, 

343.^; indicated by compounds, 337, 
d; huplied, 359, 

Motion, end of, sec End of Motion, 
Motive, how expressed, 245. i. 
Mountains, names of, gender, 39, S 
and a, 

-ms (-miHi), noun In, 67. c, 

Mulciber, dccl., 41. 0. 
muUebrls, decl, 84. a, N. 
mult& nocte, 293. N. 

Multiplication by distributives, 95, 
Multiplicatives, 97. 
multum (-d), comp., 93. 
multus, comparison, 90. 
mUnua. decl, 78. i./; mtlnus 

33a- 

mtls, decl, 54, cf. 54. a. 
mtisioa f-d), decl, 37. 

Musical accent, 358, 
mtltftre, constr., 353. r. 

Mutes, X 0,3; mute-stems, decl 
44-47 ; apparent, 47. «. 54. 
mSHbos. decl, 43. 

N, 3. zz otUiltdHmmm, id. . 

N as final letter of stem 4^- A 

n, preceding stem-vowel of verb, 123. A f I 
inserted in vexb-root (tMlgd}« Zfl^ 41 
3 ;x 34 .A 1 I. 

aa, primaxy suffix, 16a A 
iili«,4ecl,64. 

zmm (enclitic), in qtiesdonii MjA/ 
iMnt ifinqiM. tiso^ ISA 4 
ip men end women, fios 
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Mamingf vbs,«i^ w« two accs^s^^. a 
N asalt, a 3 1 inserted in verb-root, x«3. 
<• 3 * 

, liAtftlto, dech, 57. 
ii&ttl (nUUor, minor), 91. 
tifttiiA, etc., w, abL of source, ^44. a, 
navis, dec!., 57. b* 

*nd, 'Bt, Vowel short before, 18./ 

4 idU 8 , verbal adj.-ending, 164. o\ ger- 
undive in, 1x3. d. 

^ ( enclitic), use in questions, 210. a-d\ 
in doubie questions, aiii w. force of 
^nxiS,2io.d;orig.meaning, id. N., in 
exclamatory questions, 33a. €\ quan- 
tity, 348. X. 

ixS, ncg. of. hortatory subj., a66. R.; w. 
suf^npdve of proviso, 312. a\ in 
IJfifefttlons, 269. a\ in*wncessions, 
313* a; in final clauses, 3x7; >*na- 
iium,3X7.£* R«; in suiistantivc clauses, 
with verbs of hindering, 331. ^.2; of 
fearirig, id. /; omitted after oave, 
id. N. 

nS x&On, w. vbs. of fearing, 331./ 
Nearness, arljs. of, with dat., 234, a\ w. 

gen., id. d, 
neo enlm, 156. d, 

necoBse, indecU, 171; neoesso eat 
33a. a. 

Necessity, verbs of, with pert pass, inf., 
288. d\ in apodosis, 308. 3x1. c; with 

ut-dausc, 331. c. 
neone in double questions, 2x1. 
nadum, 3x7. A R. and N. 
netld, indecl, 77. x ; with latter supine, 
303. 

Negation, perfect preferred In, 279. d» 
N^ative ansrs-er, 310. a 21a. and a. 
Negative particles, list of, 149. r$ two 
negatives, X50, 209. a; use of, 209; 
Ism different from English, 209. b; 
Iieg««nswers,2t2; neg. proviso, 314.0; 
nqi. condition, 315. a; "tjurpose, 317; 
msult, 319. #, d, R. ; position of, 345. dL 
4 better than dloO • , « nOn, 209. 



noqued, conj., 144.gr* 
nd • . . QUidem, use, X5X. e; after nOxi, 
309. a: position o^ 345. b; after nda 
modo, X49. A 
nfiQuis, decl^ 103 d, 
jxbbM an, axa sl 
nescld quis, use, aoa* a; as indefinite 
without subj., 334. A 
•nens, adj..-ending, 164.^0 
Neuter acc. as adv., i^. d, cf. b» N. 
Neuter adjs., special uses of, 189, 

Neuter verbs, see Intransitive Vexba. 
Neuter gender, general rule for, 29. r; 
cases alike in, 33, endings of deck 

IU., 65 .^- 

Neuter pron. as cognate acc., 238. b» 
Neuter passives, 136. 

Neuter verbs, 175, 176; with cognate acc., 
238; having passive sense, with ab, 
246. a. 

Neuter passives, 13d 

nex, decl., 77. 6. 

nl, primary suffix, x6a «. 

nl, nisi, 304, N. . use oi; 315. a, 

-nla -nlum, noun-endings, 163. yC 
nigrer, dec!., 8a; distinct from &ter, 9 X* 
d. N. 

nihil, tndecL, 77. i ; contr. to nil, 547., s. 
nihill, gen. of value, 252. bi 
nlxniruzn quskm used as indefinite 
without *subjunc., 334. a 
ningit, X46. a. 

nisi an^ 9I ndn, 315. a; nlai si, id.; 
nisi V$r 5 ^forte^, id, b, xiiai in sense 
of only, id. d, 

nisi vfirO, nisi forte, 3x5. b, 
nltor, with abL. 354. b, 
sis (stem and decl), p. 26, foot-n ; plur., 
75 - 

JVff, in answers, how expressed, axa. 
ndli, in prohibitions, a^. a, 
ndld, conj., 138 . part., as dat. of refer* 
ence, 935. a 

ndmen,decl,49; denoting gen% 

8a 2 . 

nOmen est, with pred. dat, 23x. a 
mbmina abundanbutf 78. X. 

Nominal adjectives, 164. a-d 
NOUINATIVB defined, 3X. a , how formed 
from stent sa nom. tuffiac, p. 205; 
neut pi nom. and aqc. alike. 33. b i in 
decl. II., N., |a td; in docl III., 44, 
4 S. 4 ft» 51; nsttIttBi i^Nmos, 51. #{ 
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m a-stemSi decL IV,, jk ^ H.; in 
easterns, decL V.. p. 32, N. 
Nominative, Syntax (see p. 305) : as 
subject, 173. i; in predicate, 176. d, 

, X85; verb*aj;reeinent with, 204; usetl 
for vocative, 141, a; in excJumulions, 
id. if (cf. 240, a;/); with optic in 
predicate, 243. e, a,; noni. of gerund 
supplied by inf., 295. r. 
nGn, dertvation, 143. N. a; cotnpoundi 
of, 150, in answers, 21a. a, 
n6n dtibitd quin, 319. a/; 3^2.^. r. 
nOn modo, after a mgiuivt*, ac^;. a, 
n 5 n modo . . . nd . . . quldem, 149. f, 
odnne, in questions, azo. c, 
ndn ndm 5 . zzdn ndllus, etc., 150. a, 
n 5 n quia. nOn quod, nOn qud, ndn 
qulu, etc., 156./ 321. R. 
nOn satis, 93. e. 

Nones (n 5 nae), 376, c. 
nOs, dccl., 98. I ; for ego. 98. i. 
nosber, for poss. gen., 99. n, 197. a. 
nostrl, as objective gen., 99. 194. 

no 3 tr(lai, as partitive gen., 99. 194. />, 

novendecim. 94. 

Noun and adj.. forms of verb, 109, p. 120. 
Noun-stem, treated as root, 123. <f. 

Nouns defined, 25. a; in cTeci., gcnd., 
29. f, declension of, 32-78; derivative 
forms o^ 161-163; used as adjectives, 
88. tf, 188. d; rule of agreement, 183; 
w. part, gen., ai6; w, ol»J. gen., 217; 
governing acc., 237. /; noun as prot- 
iisis, 310. a, I 

Nouns of agency, 161 ; formation, 16a. 
HOX, decl., 54. 

-ns, as noun-ending, 67. d; as adjective- j 
oiding, 85. a ; particixjlea in, decl., 8$, j 
87. d; w. gen., 2x8.^; w. acc., id. N. i 
X and a. I 

-nt, stems in, decl, 87. 
nflb€a, decl, 53. 
ntibd, with dat., 227. tf. 
ndUus, decl, 83. 

xxuxxi, force of, aioi. c; in indirect ques- 
tions, id. / E. I 

Numb^, 31 ; nouns, defect. In, 75, 77. 5. t 
6,76; variable in. 79. «; peculiar uses, ; 
ii f ; number in verbs. 108. d; agree- | 
ment in, x8i; with appositives, X84. «; j 
widi adjs., xS6, i»7 » ^5 with vert)f,»4, j 
90$. c. j 

If umexil adiTK 9^ * 


Nametala, 94*97; caidhiaiiiuid oitUiial^ 
94: distributives, 95 ; advf.,96; othebi, 
97. Position of numeral «djiU» 344* 
numquls, decl, 105. d: nmmag atcul 
form, id. «. 

nunc, compared with icun, z3x* 
nunc . . . nun^. aod. d. 
nurut, gcnd., 69. a. * 

nUB, adj. ending, 164. d, 

O or a, Indo-European vowel, p. 148, 
foot-n, p. 433, foot-n 

o for u after u or V,7 ; in decl. II., 38. N. 
-6 final in am6 ft in, tx6. N. 

-6 in nom., 48. j; gend., 65. a, 67. in 
fern, abl of Gr. adjs., 83. d, N, 

-d, -6niB, noun-ending, 162. 164* f. 

o-sioms, deni II., 38, p. aa, foot-n.; in 
adjs., 82, 83 , verbs irom O-stems, t66. 
a. 2. 

O sl, "w . subjunc. cif wish, 367. and N. x. 
ob, use, 152. a, 153; in comp., 17a. a\ in 
comp. w. vis., w. dat., 228 ; to express 
cause, 045. d ; w. gerund, 300. 
obe 5 , cunsir., 228. a. 

Obeying, vbs. of, 227 ; w. acc., id. <1. 
Object cases, 177. d. 

Object clauses, intin., 330; subj.,331,333. 
Object defined, 277 ; becomes subject of 
pass., id. a, 237. a; acc, of direct w, 
dat. of inUir. obj., 225 ; secondary obj., 
239. 3; obj. of anticipation, 334. c. 
Objective case expressed in Latm by 
gen., d.it., acc., or abl, 177. i. 

Objective compounds, zo8. if. 

Objective genitive, mol, etc., 99.^; deflitc 4 ^ 
213. a ; with nouns, 3x7 ; with ndjs., sti. 
Obligation, unfulfilled, hort, »ubj., 866. #• 
Oblique coses, 31.^; origin of nantesot 
p. 205. 

obvios (obvlam), deiivatioB, 148, M* 
8; as apparenl adj., 188. s. x ; with 

92$, i. ^ , 

ftcior, comp., 91. 4 L 
Occasion, ex(>rctsed by pnitibipie, 
ocUiaecim, 94. r. 
bd! con)., 143. tf ; w. meoiiixig id 
eiit, 379. e, 

oe, wiitten e (long), zx. #| Ibr 4 ii 
nom. pi., dec), i I,, 43.1! 
offaiMib. oonstr* 338. 4. 

Old protiotias; ftftlll|[^l|[[|,9i.|«gt 
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•olixUB. •^lentils, adj. endings^ 164. h *^8, 67. d. 


ollus (iUe), zoo. a, 

>olu0, diminutive ending, 164. a. 
Omission, of consonant, 11. b\ of pos- 
sessive, X97. c ; of antecedent, 900 . c, 
omnliB; Ii 58 omn^s (instead of omnSs 
noetHto), ai6, t, 

• 5 n, Gree*k ending, decl. II., 43. 

-6n, -dnls, nouns in, 67. h, 

- 5 n, gen. plur., decl. II., 43. c, 

-dtt, nom, ending, 63. c, d. 

On* stem*ending, 48. u, see 16a v, 

On*, stem-ending, 63./ 
ont-, np|liS^1*On,63. d, 
onya^^!., 67. c. 

Ot>cn syllables, 14. d, 
oi>erft, with gen., 246. b, 

Operesm 46 , w. dat. of gerund, etc., 299. 

a\ with subjunc., 331. 

Operations of nature, 146. a. 
oidni6ne, with conipar..^7. b, 
oplnor, position of, 345. a 
oportet, 146. c\ with ucc. of object, 
237. <; in apod., 308. c\ imperfect re- 
fers to present, plupf. to past, 311. c. R.: 
w, subjunc, or inf., 331, /. 
oportult, w. pres., inf., 288. a. 
oppldtun, ad, 258. b. n. 3. 
opptlgnd, w. acc., 228. a, 
ops, decl., 46 ; defect., 77. 5. 

Optative, derivation and comparison w. 
subjunc., p. 274. 

Optative subj. 267; w. utinam, 

etc., id. b\ valim, etc., w. subjunc., 
equiv. to, Jd. c. 
optSmfttdB, 54. 3, 76. 2. a. 
dpUB, indecl., 77. x ; opQB and tlsuB, 
w. abi., 943. as pred. nom., id. R.; 
w, participle, 292. b ; w. supine in -CL, 
3 P 3 . 

or, suffix, see as. 

OSS stem-ending, decl. III., 48. dU 
-or, noun-ending, * 

4ir, <6rls, nouns In, 67. b. 
or or -do, nom. ending, 48. d; genu., 
65. 8, 67. 

see Indirect Discourse. 
Order of words, 

Ordinal Numbm,94; decU 94./ 
4 Wills, a4},-endti]g, d. 

9 v 6 , oofulrH 33^ 

€kpllOOO,dedH 4 S^ 

-do. nosa ettdiai, 48 . ; fsndk ds* ^ 


OS-, stem of comparatives, 86. 

-08 for * 118 , in nom. sing., decl. 11., 38 
N. ; as Greek ending, 43; as gen. 
ending in Greek nouns, decl. III., • 

63./ 

6s, 5 ris, decl., 77, 6. b, • 

os, ossis, stem, p. 26, foot-n. 2; decl;, 61. 
Oscan forms compared with Latin, Ap- 
pendix, p. 43$. 

ossu, ossua (def.), 69. foot-n. 

-6su8, -olens, -olentus, adj.-endings, 
164. A. 

ovat (defective), 144. e, 
ovis, decl., 57. b, 

-6x, nouns in, 67. e, 
oxys, decl., 67. a. 

P. parasitic after m (sCimps!), xi. 
P&ct6, as abl. of manner, 248. R. 

Paeon, 356. d. 

paenitet, 146, b ; comstr., 221. b-d. 
palam, as apparent adj., x88. e. 3 ; with 
abl., 207. b, st6i. b, 

P.alatals, 3; stom.s, dccl. III., 45. 
gender, 66. e\ forms of inflection, 

67- # % 

paltlster, decl,, 84. a. . 7 ^ 

PanthtLs, vocative of, 43. b^ 63. i. . V 
p5r, dec!., 85. b, 87. a ; with gen., 
w. dat. of gerund, etc., 999. foot-n. 

Parallel verb-forms, 134, 

Parasitic sounds, ii. c. 

Parataxis^ p. 164, p. 274. 
parfttus, with infin., 273. A 
Pardoning, verbs of, with dat., 227. 
parSlion, decl., 43. 

Parisyllabic nouns of decl. III., 53. a; 

adjectives, 84. 
parlter, use, 234. u. n. 2. 
partem, adverbial use, 240. b, 
parte, locative use, without preposition, 

*58./ 

partlceps, deck, 87. b^ d. 

Participial clause implying condition, 
310.0. 

Participles, defined, 25. / ; comparison 
of, 89. r; number oC X09. a how used, 
X13; as adjs^ Id. v; as nouns. Id. /; 
used predtcadvely as adjs., id.^; parts, 
in -08, used as adjs., with geOn azA. 
clause equivalent to part, box. parts- 

hi abL absolute, sss> 
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PartiCIPLBS» S^ax, 
mecit» i86 axkd N.; meaning a.n^ iorm^ 
389 ; tenses, 290 ; present in special tise, 
id. a ; pres. pass, part., how supplied, id. 
if; peti act., how supplied, id tf; parts, 
of deponent verbs, 135. <1, 3, ar)o, d; 
Adjective use, 291 ; predicate use, 99:2; 
with* opus, id. pcrf. with habeQ, 

id. ^ ; present with facltJ, id. / ; future 
part., 993; with p.i5t tenses of esse, id. 
c; gerundive, use as part, or adj., 294 ; 
future part in indirect questions, 334. 
a I part, as protasis, 310. a. 

Particles defined, 27; forms and classi- 
fication, p. 122; note on formation, 
p, 123; interrogative, 149. di nega- 
tive. id. <f, 209; in compounds, 170; 
Syntax, 207-212; use of interrogathe 
particles, 210. a, d\ conditiorial pai ti- 
des, 304. 315 ; particles of compari- 

son, 312. 

Particular conditions defined, 304. d. 
Partitive numerals, 97. c. 

Partitive genitive, 216; Qostrtlzii, etc., 
99, h. 

Parts of Speech, 25. 
partus, dec!., 70. a. 
parum, comp., 92; meaning, 93. e, 
parvi, gen. of value, 252. a, 
parvus, comp., 90. 

Passive voice, 108. a; origin, 118. foot-n.; 
forms w'anting in, 110. signification, 
in; reflexive meaning, id. N., 118. N.; 
deponents, nr, d; completed tenses 
how formed, 126. ; passive used Im- 

personally, 141. a, 146. d; 230, ct 330. 

331* ^ 

pater famfli&s, dec!., 36. 
patldns, comp, of, 89. e. 
patior, constr., 331. c, 

Patrials in -fts, decl., 54. 3, 87. 
Patroiwniics (-ades, -Ides, -^us, etc..), 

164.1. 

pauper, decl. 87. S. 
pftx. decl, 77. 6. 

pecfl, gend.. 69. Si decl, 78. i, e. 
peotUiiAe, geiu, w, vbs. of accusing, 2aa 
a.aiidK. 

pedeater, deoU 84. 0. 

palagua (plur. pelairO), gend. of, 39. S, 

palrla, decl., 57. S, 

Penalty, gen. oi, 220 and K.; ablo^id»i* 
PanftM, decU 54. 3 (ci 7^ a). 


I peuea, following noun, 2^3* K. 

I Pentameter verse, 363. 

, Penult, defined, 19; rules of quantl^ 

349-354. 

I penuB, gend,, 69. a ; dec!., 7I *. 
per, prep., 15a. a; use, 153; w. acc. at 
agent, 246. Adverbial prefix, yr, aijDa,, 

170. c (cf. 93 d)i verbs, *7#. *• N. 

I Pejccivtng, vt rbs of, coastr., 272;, 330. 
j perendlS (loc.), 74. c, 148. N, i. 

Perfect V'*ir4iciple, used to form tenset, 
no. other uses, 113. e, x; ofdejro- 
nents, 135. 3; used as nouns, retain 
adv., 907. r; dat. of agent with, 932, a; 
abl. w. opus and tlsua, 343. 99a. A 

Perfect I'ensk distlnguishi&d from im* 
j>erf., 115. c; peii del and pert hist, 
id {, .379; personal endings, nd 0; 
origin of 1 and s in, n8. N. ; stem, how 
formed, 124, 126; of conj. I, 126. 0, 
2; contracted (>erf., ia8. 0, pert 
subj. in -slni; ia8. 3; irreg. forms ol 
conj. 1,, 130; of couj. 11., 131; various, 
of conj. in., 13a; of conj. lV^, 133. 
Per fkc r Tense, Syntax. Pert 1 nd. , use, 
279; in fut. conditions, 307. e\ In gen* 
eral conditions, 279. 309. gnomic 

]^rt, 279. c, Pcrf. Subj., hortatory, 266 ; 
in prohibitions, 266. S, 269. 0; optative, 
267. a ; in fut. c:onditioris, 307. c ; potcii* 
tial,3xx. 0. Pert Jnt, in exclamations, 
274. N. ; special u.ses, 288. d,0] In fndln 
disc., 336. A. N. 1. Sequence of Tenset, 
pert in<l., 287. a ; subjunc,, id. t, c ; lilt, 
336. n. N. 2. 

Periolda, decl, 63. /. 

Period, 346 , note on, p. 399, 

Periphnistic conjugations, X13. A N., 4t 
N.; paradigms, 139; periphrastic forms 
in conjugation, 147; use in contmry fa 
fact apodosis, di *n ind. questioniy 
334- «• 

Permission, of, constr., 33X. 0. 
perxixltt 5 , w. dat. aagt; d, 
permUtO, w. abl., 252. a ^ 
pemox, decl, 87*/. 
perpea, decl, 87. 0, > 

Perafia, decl, 37. 

Person, xo8. d; agreement^ tSx; of vtii^ 
904 tad 0; with different penum, aq^ 
0; of4er of th^three pentont, id. 
Persomd constr. of pMtlva srlffi laM 
lhm,|9aa,#,dL 
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Personal endings, ix6,and foot-n., 1x7. a. 
Personal pronouns, 98, 99, p. 178, hcad-n. ; 

Syntax, 194.; omitted, 194. a, ao6. a \ gen. 
• pi., id. h ; 3d pcrs., id. c* 
pereu&deO, cpnstr., 331. 

Persuading, verbs of, with dat, aay. 
pexiiaesuxn est, 221. K 
pSs, cothps. of, decl., 87. d. 

Pet names, gend., 28. h, N. 
petG with ab, 239. n. i ; w. subjunc., 
33 *. 

pb only in Greek words, 2. 3 ; sound 

of, 16. N. 1. 

Phaieecian verse, 371. 11. 

Plieretratic verse, 369, 370, 37X. 4, 12. 
Phonetic variations, 8; phonetic decay, 
8. a; vowels, 10; consonants, ii; pbo- 
netii^.metbod of pi onunciation, 16. 
Pborcys, dccl., 63. «. 

Phrase, defined, 179. 

Phrases, neut., 29, c\ phr^es and clauses 
grown Into advs., 148.^1. adverbial 
phrases, 179 ; phrases limited by gen., 
214. d\ phrase or clause in abl. abs., 

ass- 

Physical qualities, abl., 251. a, 
plger, dec!., 82. c, 
pigret, constr,, aai. 

Pity, verbs of, constr., 221. a. 
plus, comp., 89. d, N., 9X. d, 
plac, decl., 77. i, 

Placc^ advs, of, 149. a\ relations of, re- 
quire prep., 209. a, 258. a, c \ place of 
birth, abl., 244. 3 ; place where, 254, 258. 
r, d\ place to or from which, 258 ; prep, 
when omitted, 258. foot-n., a, 
locative case, 258. c» a, d, 
placing, vbs. of, constr., 2^ a, 
plants, gend. of names of, 29, a and 3 ; 

decl* of plant names in -us, 78. 1. a. 
plat»d 5 , w. dat, 227. t, 

Piautns, use of &trior, 89. N; of quoixx 
w* Indie., 325. 2. K.. 326. N. 3; pro- 
iodial forms. 367. 2, 374. 375. 

Pieasfng, verbs of, constr., 227. 
plibSs, dect, p, 4X. foot-n* x. 

Plenty, verbs ci coistr., 223. 248. c. 

coostmeftion, 223. 248. c, R. 
Hplilt, nnmeml in, 97. 

plmt (impenjt used personally, 

P tq pctfect IndkMlIvn, nui of, nBo; epls- 

fotaiy, ate; phip. tadte % eondUkHis 


cobt. to fact, 306. c\ in general condi- 
tions, 309. c, Pluperf, Subj., hortatory, 
266.^; optative, 2^; in conditions, 3<^ 
(sequence, 287./); potential, 3x1. n. N. 
Plural, wanting in decl, V., 74. d\ use 4 . 
in sense different from sing., 75, 

79. c; pi. alone used, 76; plyr. acc. 
used as advs., 148. e ; neut. pi. of adjs., 
189. 3 . 

Pluralia tanturn, 76. 
pltlris, gen. of value, 252. «, d, 
plfis, decl., 86 and b\ comp., 90; with- 
out quaxn, 247. c. 
poeuitet, sec paenltet. 
poSina, decl., 47. 3 . 
pondO, defect., 77. 2. 
p 5 n 5 , w. abl., 260. 2. ^ 

por-, prefix, 170. 3 , 
porticus, gend., 69. a. 
portus, decl., 70, d. 

Position, expiesscd by ab, ex, 260. 3 . 
Position in Prosody, 18, 347. d\ does not 
affect final vowel, id. <r. r. 
posse, as fut inf., 288./ 

Pi>ssossion, how expressed, 99. a; dat. 

of, 231 ; compared w. gen., id. R. 
Possessive coinj>ounds, 167, d. 

Possessive genitive, 214. a-d; dat. c^r, 
reference used instead, 235. a. 

Possessive pronouns, 99. a, p. 64; 
m appQ3.. 184. d; agreement, 
stead of gen., id. a ; special ihe^hblgs, 
id. 3 ; omission, id. d; used Substan- 
tively, X90. a, x^. d; used for gen., 
214. a ; for obj. gen., 190. 3 , 2x7. 2. 
Possibility, vbs. of, m apodosis, 308. d, 
possum, in apodosis, 308. c. 
post, vbs. comp, w., w. <lat., 228. 
pobt, ad verbid use of, 261. d; with 
quam, 262. 

postera, defect, 8a. d; comp., 91. 3; 

poster!, 91. 3 . , 

posterior, 91. a, 3 . 

Postpositive conjunctions, 156. 3 . 
postquam (posteAquam). in tem- 
poral clauses, 324. 

postrAm 5 . in enumerations, X5X« d. 
postrldiS, with gen., 223. di widi acc., 
aoy. 3 . a6t. a ; with qosm, ate 
ponttab ab, 039. 4. N. x ; postuUI itt| 

33»- 4^ 

Potential mood, bow espresMd In taHl^ 

mu. 
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Paieiitial subjancthre, $tt , «. 
!Kma,pote.8>/4. 
potior (adj.), comp., 91. d, 
potior (Tcrb). conj., 135 ; with gen., *23. 
^ 949. «; w. Abl., 2492 w. acc., id. 4^.; 
I^rundive, 296. R. 
potitis.^soinp., 92. 
pottil, w. pres, infin., a88. a. 

Power, adjs. of. w. gen., ai8. d. 

Practice, vbs. of, 167. 
prae, 152. lt\ use, 153; In comp., 93. d\ 
in opmp., w. dat, 2282 in comp., w. 
Quatn, 262, N. I: quantity of, ih 
compounds, 347. 
praec^dG, constr., 228. a* 
praeceps, decJ., 85. b, 87. a. 
praeGipiG, constr., 331. 

Praenbtn^n, 80. a \ abbreviations, id. rf, 
praepes, d<*cl., 87. d. 
praes, dec!., 67. rf, 77. 6. 
praestGfor, constr., 227. b, 
praesum, w. dat. of gerund, etc., 299. a. 
praeter, use, 152. /i, 153. 
praeterlt, w. acc., 237. 
preol, defect., 77. 5. 
precor, constr., 331. 

Predicate, pp. i<)3, 164; defined, 172; 
modified, 178; pred. noun or adj., 
17a. N., 176; case, 176. b\ pred. nom., 
etc., 183 ; pred. nouq referring to two 
or more sing, nouns, id, bi adjective, 

186. Cf d\ agreement in, 187. a,bi in 
reL clause, 199; pred. adj. in ncut. pi., 

187. ^; pred. adj. in relative clause, 200. 
d\ pred. acc., 239 and a ; adj. as pred. 
acc., id. N. 1 ; pred. acc. l>ecomcs pred. 
nom. in the pass., id. N. 2; predicate 
gen., 214. d\ predicate use of parti- 
ciples, 29a. 

Predicate noun or adj. after inf., 270. N. 

n, 27Z. 2721 tf. a and N., b* 

Prepositions, assimiiation of, iz. f\ do* 
fined, 25. g\ derivation of, p. 127, 

; list of preps, w. acc., 152, e ; w. 
•bl, id. h\ with either, id. €\ how dis- 
tinguished from advs., p. 127, foot-n, ; 
idiomatic uses, 153; compounded w. 
fb*. and adjs*, 17a n. n ftonn w* prep., 
instead of obj. gen., 917. t; fa compo- 
SitkMi w. sbt., w. dat., 228, 229; acc. in 
ottmposH 8 | 99 * w. nbl df separation, 
mg' prep, omliled in rdatlocis of 
|daoe,p38*2,i,/rs ute 260-2^1 j 


preps. Ibllowingthc noun, 253,11*; 
positiotiof.345.4K. (Sen N., pi 205.) 
Present Participle, decl., 85 ; use, 313. a* 
Present stem, how formed, pp. 8(^ zip ; 
fiom root, 123. 

Present i jnse, with lam dlfl, etc., 276. 
2; conative, id. b i for fut, id, hi$» 
torical, id. d\ with diun, id,* e; in 
quolatkms, id./; sequence, 286, 287. 
e, A ; pres. iiif. w. potiti, clt., 288. a ; 
participle, 290-292. Pri-s. inf. in ind, 
disc, referring to pjist time, 336. A. N. x. 
Present subjuiic. in -Im, laft. g. a. 
Preicritive verbs, T43. N., 279 f, 
Preveniing, verbs, of, constr., 225. S, 2. 
Price, abl. or gen,, 

prldiG, form, 74. c; with gen., 223. t; 
wJih acc., 207. b; constr. as prep, or 
aclv., a6r. a\ with quam, 262. 

Primary suflixes, defined, 159, x6o. 
Primary tej^ses, a^. l, 286. 
prlmipllUris, docl., 57. a. 

Primitive verbs, X'55, 
prlrnG, prlnaum, meanings, 15T. d, 
prlmGris, defect., 87./ 
primus, form, p. 56, foot»n. 
pririceps, decl., 87. A 
Principal parts of verb. 122. d, 
prior, comparison, yr. 
prius, with quam, 26a; prlusquam 
in lemjKiral clause, 327 ; in indir, disc., 
336, B. a. N. 2. 

Privation expressed by abl., 243. 
prG, 152. b; use, 153; in comp., w. dat., 
223 ; to express /(rr, 236. R, 
probG w. dat., 227. #; 032. H, 
Proccleusmatlc, 356, g, 
procGrus, decl., 82. a, 
procu) with abl., 261. b, 
prohlPeG, constr. of, 225. d. 
Prohibitions, 266. 269 and a, A. N.} «! 

ind. disc., 339. N. 

Promising, etc., verl>s of, 33a ^ 
Pronominal roots, X57, 159; a» pHmaff 
suffixes. Id. ^ 

Pronouns defined, 25. #; ded« ai, ^ 
105; penonal and reftejdvc, 98; gcti„ 
how used, 99. /w ; demonstrative, too* 
zoa ; relative, mterrog., and btdef., I03* 
Z05 ; prtm. contained Hi 
116 foobii., 174. 2.* 

PRONomii^ i9t*2Q3 : hmami 

S94; Beisoiurtxaifve, 195; SdMi, Id 
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t, Ipaa, !d. f 4 \ Reflexive, 196; 
Possessive, 197; Relative, 186. N., 
relative in protasis, 316; Indefinite, 
aoa, Prons. w, part, gen., 216. a\ 
Position of prons., 344. /, 345. e. Note 
on their use and meaning, p. 178. 
Pronunciation, Roman method, 16; Eng- 
lish method, 17. 
prSntlntlG, constr., 331. 
prope, comp., 91. a ; use, 152. a, 
prope est ut. 332. 

Proper names, 80 ; plur., 75, 76. 1. 

Proper nouns, 25. a. 
properus, decl., 82. a, 
proploQUUS, with gen., 218. d. 
proplor (propius), comparison, 91. a ; 

constr., 234. €, 261. a and N. 
Pro|;M^itlonal numerals, 97. a, 

Prtijpriety, vbs. of, in apodosis, 308. r, 
311. c, 

proprius, with gen., 234. d, 
propter, use, 152. a, 153; position, 263. 

N. ; denoting motive^ 245, b. 

Prosody, p. 394 ; rules and definitions, 
347-375; early peculiarities, 375. 
prewper (>U8), decl., 82. b, 
proepiciO, w. dat. or acc., 227. c. 
Protasis (see Conditional Clauses), 304 
C; loose use of tenses in Eng., 305. R.; 
relative in prot., 316; teinpoml particles 
in, 322 ; ante-qtiam, priusquam in, 
327. b\ prot, in ind. disc., 337. i. 
Pi^cting, vbs. of, constr., 225. d, N. a. 
Protraction of long syllables, 355. 
prOvldeO, w. dat. or acc., 227. r. 
Proviso, sub], used in, a66. d ; introduced 
by xnodo, etc. 314: rcsuit-cl.mse as, 

319* 3^ ^ 

proads^, constr., 207. xi. a, ^34. v. 
proadmua, constr., 234. 
noons tn, 67. 

•pm, «pto (enclitic), 99u/ foa <c; p. 67, 

laotNB. 

pAMa, ded., 78. 1. v, 87. #. 
poOmt, S; constr., am. #-4. 

fmr» 33 (d 4>« «)• 

ptiiMMnr.dacf^Sac. 
piUn, decUd 7 « 4 i^ 

Ponidiniaiit, ilii A. 

9n!ppta,dedU3iA,s7*Aw 

Pwr and Itnpm 14. a 
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und or gerundive as predkafte gen.» apA 
R. ; ways of expressing, 318. Clauses 
18a e; defined and classified, 3x7; use 
of qu 5 in, id. b; main clause-omitted, 
id. c; nSdum, id. R. and N. Sub- 
stantive clauses of. used after certain 
verbs, 331 ; of wishing, id. A/, of per- 
mitting, id. r ; of determining, id. d; of 
caution, etc., id. e; of fearing, Id. / 
(Note on, p. 34a) 

Purpose or end, dat. of, 233. 

-pfUl, compounds of, 67. d» 
puter, decl., 84. a, 

quft . . . quft 208. dL 
quadrupds, decl., 87. d, 
quae res (or id quod), 200. v. 
quaerd, constr. (ex or dd), 239. c, N, 
2; w. subjunc., 331. 

quaesd, conj., 144. d\ position of, 345. c 
quails, 105.^. 

Qualities (abstract), gend., 29. 2. 
Qualities of an object compared, 19a. 
Quality, adjs. of, X64. /; gen. of, 215, 251 
a; to denote price, 252. a, b; abl. ol 
251 (cf. 215. N.). 

quam, with superlative, 93. b ; etymology 
of, p. 123. e; correlative w. tc^, 
w. compar. and positive or w. 
itives, Z92. b; with comparatiyi ^^ 
a, after alius, id. d; w. Comply 
advs., id, r; with 

with subj. after cempaz^v^ pia c 
followed by result-cWuse, 332. A; in in 
direct questions, 334. #; to indirect dis 
course; 336. a. R., c. N. a. 

Quaznditl, 328. N. z. 
quamlibet, concessive, 266w 3x3. 

quam Ob causam, 242. N, 
quam qul, quam ut, with subj., 320 . 4 
quamquam, 105. A. N.; use, 156. i ; wit] 
indie., 313. a; introducing a proposi 
tlon« andyet^^A./; w. sub]., id 4^ 
quam ed. 31a. ^ 

quam vis, use, 156. $ ; subj.. or ind. witli 
266. 313. a, 

quaudd (toterrof,), dexivadon, 148. 1 
n; meaning, 156.4; indeC, kt; cauH 
3ax. N. 3; temporal, 328L 
qtximtl, gen. of price, gga a. 

Qiiabdty, gen. of ot dmo^ 

Qnanthy in ftoaodif, of, 51 fM 
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et«] rales of, i8, 347; nature o^ p. 394, 
N. i final syllables,^ ; penififimate syk 
lables. 349-354. 

qtiaiitO, tcmtO, 106. e, asa R, 

qtUMa tum (with mirum), in indir«:ct 
qujestiotts, 334. e, 
qiuutituuvft:, concc&sive, 313. 
qvLBSktvm, 105 .^. 

Quasi, with primary tenses, 3x3. R. 
Qua085 (intensive), 167. d, 

-qua (enclitic), added to indefinites, 105. 
e; as conjunction, use, 156. a, ao8 3; 
quantity, 348. i. 
queO (defective), 144.^. 
qufia, old nom, plur., 104. S, 

Questions, direct, in indie., 112. a, aio- 
3X3 ; indirect, id. / k; double ques* 
tions, 31 1 ; question and answer, 212 ; rc* 
suit clause in exclam, questions, 333. c; 
mood in .indirect question, 334 ; in in- 
direct discourse, 338 ; in informal ind. 
disc., 341. a. 

qul (relative), decl., 103; (interrog. and 
indef.), 104 and a; in compounds, 105 ; 
qul»ut is, with subj., 317, 319; qui 
causal and concessive, 330. 
qul (adverbial), X04. c. 
quloum, 104. c, 

quia, use, 156./; causal. 321; w. verbs 
of feeling, 333. in intermediate 
clauses, 341. d, 
qulcuxnque, decl., 105. a, 
quid, in excl., 240. d. N. i. 
quldaxn, decl., X05. c; meaning of, 30a. 
a; with ex, si6. f. 

quldeiu, use, Z51* with is or Idem, 
195. c\ position olj 345. 
quSlbet, dect, xc^. use, aoa. 
qulu, w, indie, equivalent to command, 
369. /i in result-clause (~ qul ixdn), ' 
3x9. d\ w. vbs. of hindering, 332. 
xx5u dubitd quin, 33a g. fu 
Qui|^ury or hemiotic measures, 356. d, 
quliiqufl4u1l8, gend., 69. a; ^ only, 
76. X. 

quippe, with relative clause, 33a e. N. x ; 

with CIZXII, $36. K. t* 

Quixltde, 79. 

quls, ded., X04; distinguidied from qul 
In use. Id. «. and K.; compounds of 
(atfqufs. etc.), Z05; quia widt at, 
ittini, ui. X05. d\ faidefr ate << aoa a* 

qQiaaalqitf»3«>^a 


I qidB. dat or abL plur., 104. d. 

I quiBziam, 105. 

quiapiam, 105. r, use of, xog, d. N, 
aoa. 3. 

quisquam, ded, 105. r; use, 105. d. 
N., id. A, 202. A, c, 

quisque, form and decl., 105. u«e 
with superlative, 93, c\ in general as- 
sertions, 202, d\ in dependent clause, 
id. r; with plural verb, 205, r. a. 
quisquia, dfch, 105. A. 
quivis, dccl., Z05. r; use, 203. a. 
qud. approaching abl of cause, 250. N. 
qud in final clauies (« Ut with 
subj., 317. A; n 5 a qud, 321. «. 
quo , . . ed, X06. c ; to denote deg. of 
diffcretioe, 250. R. 

quoad (purpose, etc.), 328. ’ 

quod for Id quod. 200. e. n. 
quod (coiij.), 156./; mood with, 331; 
in indirect discourse, id. 3; sul>st. 
clause with, 333; as acc. of siKscifica- 
tion, id. 3; witl\ veros of feeling, id. A; 
quod in intermediate clauses, 341. c. 
and R. 

quod Bciam (proviso), 320. d 
quod bI, use, 156. A, 340. A. 
quom (see otim), 7, 156.^, 
gudxxxinUB (» ut ed xnlnus), w. vbs. 

of hindering, 317, A. N. i, 319. r, 331. e. 
quoniam, meaning; 156. /; in causal 
clauses, 33X. 

quoque, use. 151. 3 ; position, 345. A. 
quot, indeclinable, X06. 3. 

Quotation, forms of, w. Upud and in, 
258. r. 2. N. 3; direct and indir., 335. 
quotUB qulsqua, Z05. e. 
quu- (OU-), 7. 

quum (conjunction), 7 (tee bum). 

B subsC for 8 between sonants, xt. 3, p. 
36, foot-o. 3; r- in adj. stems, 85$ m 
in noun-stems, 48. if. 
ra (la), primary suffix. x6a ». 
rftstnxm, plu. In ^ and 4, 78. s; A 
ratidue, as abU of manner, 348. X* 
ratUB, as pres, part, 390. d 
r&TlB, deii, 

re- or redi>4^pcefix), 17a d 
reftpee, toas. , 

Recdviiifl^ oi; w. genindfrfe^Xpi.^ 
Redproct} ftfdwfr afiisr), Iw »« | iw i gi e A 
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recordor, with aca» 2x9. #. 

rSctum est nt, 352. 
fttto re-. 

Reduplication, X23. c, 124. r,p. 120, 158.^; 
in perfect of Conj. III., id. ; list of verbs, 
132. d ; lost in fldi, etc., id. 132. /, N. ; 
rule for quantity, 351. c. 

rftfert, with gen. or possessive adj., 222; 
other constr., id. 

Reference, object of, 218. 

Reference, pronouns of, 195. a ; commonly 
omitted, id, dative of, 235; gen. of 
specification, 218. c. 

Reflexive pronouns, 98. 2. a, b, 102. e. N. ; 
Syntax of, 196; of ist and ad person, 
id.k. 

fiiificpve verbs (dejxinent or passive), 
Ift. foot-n., 135. use of passive, 111. 
K. X ; with object acc., 240. N. 

Refusing, vbs. of, w. qudminus, 3x9. r. 

Regular verb, 121-136. 

Rclationsiiip, nouns of, 164. b. 

Relative adjectives, w. gen., 218, with a, b. 

Relative adverljs, used correlatively, X07 ; 
used to connect indepcmlcnt .sen*rnces, 
180./ aoi, g\ m pronoun with prep., 
207. a ; referring to locative, aoi./ ; used 
instead of rcl. pron., id.yC a, 207. a ; useti 
in relative clauses of purpose, 317 ; of 
result, 3x9; position, aoi. 

Relative clauses, defined, x8o. r; w. rela- 
tive advs., 201. A. .Sy«Aur,3i6-328 ; con- 
ditional, 316; final, 3x7, 318 , consecu- 
tive, 319; characteristic, 320; causa!, 
32X; temporal, 323-328; rcl. clauses in 
inJL disc.. 340; position of rcl. clause, 
345. A (Note on origin and classifica- 
don. p. 339.) 

Relative pronouns, dec!., 103 ; forms how 
distinguished from interrogative land 
inddL, X04. a ; compounds of, 105; fela« 
fives as connectives, x8o,/ 

8QX , rules of agreement, 198, 199 ; w. 
two antecedents, 198.0; rel. in agree- 
ment w^ appos., etc.. 199; use of the 
antecedent, too; special uses of re!., 
aoi : never om. fn JLat., aoi. a; pers. of 
verb agreeing w., 204. «; abl. of rel. 
after comp^.' 247. «. 1t.$ posHlon, 34$. #. 
Note on, p. tflfi. « 

ffittequltuiptst. 332. a. 

fiiRliiitm at. 33a. «. 

Ifiltattttg. use, 193; ToUtluI, use. ao3.«. 


•rem, vafb-ending, p. zaa 
Remembering, vbs, of)* constr., 219; w. 
inf., 271. 

Reminding, vbs. of, constr., 2x9. c. 
Removing, vbs. of, w. abl., 243. a. 

[r6n], decl.. 54. 2. 
repetundarum, 220. a, • 

Repeated action as general condition, 
309. 

Repraesentatlo^ 276. d* N.; in ind. disc„ 
336. B. A 

Requesting, vbs. of, constr., 330. 2. 
require, decl., p. 41, foot-n. i ; 78. 1. e, 
res, decl., 72. 

Resisting, vbs. of, constr., 227, 319. d. 
Resolution of syllables in Prosody, 357. 
Resolving, verbs of, constr. (subjtinc. or 
inf.), 331. d. 

restat, with ut, 33a. cu 
restis, decl., 56. h. 

Restriction in subjunctive clause, 320. d. 
Result, clauses of, 180. e, p, 343; se- 
quence of tenses in, 287. c\ infm. of, 
273. Subjunctive with relatives or 
ut, 319 ; negative result with Ut n5n, 
etc., id. a, d, K. ; result-clause ^qjpivi| 
lent to proviso, id. b\ witii 
nus, id. c\ with quin, 
characteristic, 320; with 
of existence and non-exisfarM'^. a\ 
with tin us and sdlus, Idl'i^ with 
comparatives, id. r ; with digxius,etc., 
id. f. Subst, clauses of result after,ii 
Isold, ^c.,33a; as subject, id.^ ; 
quam.id. b ; in exclamatory question;;^ ' 
id. c\ tantuxu abeet ut, id. d; 
thought as result. Id./ 

Result, nouns, denoting, 163. c, 
rfiita, decl., 57. a. 
rfix, dec!., 46, y 

Rhetorical quesfiofii ill Ind. disc., 338. 
rhdB, decl., 67. i£’' 

Rh3'thm, development ol^ Note^ Rjos* 
nature of, 355. 

Rhythmical reading, 359. 
r!-. adj.-stemi in, 84. a. 
rita, abl. of manner, 84R E. 
rf vftlla. decl., 57. b. 

Riven, names gender, 29. i and m. 
gb-atems, dec). II., $8; adj.^stems, 8a 
togd. constr. of, ^39. «,a»d stt vr 
•idiiune., sstu 

Roman method of prottmidlifiloli; wk 
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Roman writers, Appendix, p. 439^ 
Romance (or Romanic) lan^afea, Ap» 
p^dix, p. 437 ; comparative forms, id. 
Root, defined, aa, 157 ; of vbs., X17. i. K, ; 
no^n*stem treated as root, 123, roots 

ending in vowel, 1^3. /; consciousness 
of rootiiost in aa. N.; root used 
as stem, 123. e,/ 158; as word, p. 103. 
r0», decl., 77. 6. 
rr-, as stem ending, 48. c, 

-rs, nouns in, 67. d. 

rt-, stems in, dccl., 87. A 

rubor, dec!., 82. c, 

rtlri, locative, 62, 258. d, 

ruej, 07. A 77* d. a ; constr., 358. a, l>, d* 

S changed to r, ti. a. i ; p. 26. foot.-n. a*; 
substituted for d or t, ii. a. 2; e final 
elided, zi. A3; -s as sign of nom., 32. | 
A 38, 44, 72, 85. foot-n., p. aos ; -s 
omitted in inscriptions, 38. N. ; -8,; 
noun-ending, decl. Ill,, gend., 65. b\ 
8 suppressed in verb-forms, 128. b\ 
in early Lat., 375. a, 

8- as stem-ending, 48. ^.60. d\ p. 41, 
ibot-n. 1 ; of adjs., 85. 6. N, ; of com- 
paratives, 86. a\ apparent B-stcms, 
p. 36, foot-n. 2. 

8 as sufl6x of perfect, 124. b \ list of vbs. 

of conj. Ill, w. perf. in 8, 132. u. 
sacor, decl., 8a. €\ comp., 91. d, 
sa^po, comp., 92. 

8&1, decl., 77. 6, 

Salamls, dec!., 63. a. 
salQber, decl., 84. a, 
salUlMsm, 24a d, N. 2. 

8alV§, defective, 144, / 

8 &n 9 auam, 334. r, 
sanfftiis. decl., A 
Sanskrit forms, see notes, pp. X4, 26, 8x, 

83, 433 . 434 • 

8aplAU8, decl., 57. A 
Sap^c vcrse^ 371. 6, 7. 
eatlld, with gen., 223. 
satifta, decl,. p. 4*« foot-n, x. 

Satta^ comp,, 92; compoundi oiC with 
dat, 827. €\ ndn eatia, 93. «\ com- 
pounds of, w, dat., 827* *\ — tl 8 
e«t (satSa lusbad), with perl infim, 

c(, 4 uh 4861 , 98 . 

comp*, 9X* 4 
Sstsmiaii verse, 


I Saying, verbs ol constr., 330; i& pessfvi^ 

j «d. 8 ,A 33 fi- 

I 80 preceding stem-vowel of verb^ xa3. 
i i. Z, 

1 scabor, decl., 8a. r. 

I Scanning, 359. b, 356. N. 

BcUicet, derivation, JC48. N. 9 , 

I soln, contracted form for acIaa8,*X3. e, 
ScIpiadSs, 37. 
acid, imperative of, 269. e. 
seised, consir., 33Z. 
scitd, scltdta, imperative forms, xa8. c, 

ct 6 ij. g, 

-ao6 (inceptive), verbs ending in, 167. e* 
serobs, decl., 5,1. 2. 
se or 8dd-, ins<'par. prefix, 170. A 
aS, u'ficxivo, dccl., 98. tL bi use, 196; 

I inter 8d, 09. d. 

I Second Conjugation, prin. parts., 122. £; 
pres. ste.T., how formed, 123. a ; forma* 
tion of conj. II., 196. b; paradigm, p. 
06; verbs of, 131; derivation, 166. A 
Second DecltMisuin, nouns, 38-43; accent 
of geu. an<,l voc. of nouns in -lU8, 19, d. a, 
Secondary accent, 19. A N, 

Secondary object, 239. 2. 

Secondary sulhxes, defined, Z59. 
Secondary tenses, 285; rule for use of, 
286; perf, del more commonly sec- 
ondary, 287. a ; perf. subj. in clauses of 
resulf used after, 287. r; hist, pres., id. 
<r; imjierf. and pluperf. subj., id. / 
present used as if stjcondary, by 
id. A 

secimdum, 15a. a; 4>rpp. use, Z53. 
eecundua, derivation, 94. foot-n. 
seedris, decl., 56. b, 57. <1. 
eecus, indecl. noun, 77. z ; use. 34a A 
BOGUS (adv.), comp., 9a. 
soctttus (as pres, part.), 390. A 
gad-, see B§-, 

sod compared with vArum, etc., 156. A 
sAdAa, decl, 59* 

8odIle, decl, 52. 

Selling, vbs. of, 252. rf. ' 

sAmentla, decl. 56. A 57- A 
Semi-deponents, 136. 
aiminocl, defect, 87. / 

Semi-voweia* i and V (U), 4. 
senatl, 88liRtttd8» forms of f«a» h 
dccl. IV., 7a • 

aenaXfde^do. Adi; 8 <y.iii 48 d.«aiL^l 4 

compBriadp, gf. A 
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«§iia» its paiilciple of ewse, 1x9. a. 
Sentence, development! p. 163; defined, 
171; s^ple or compound, z8o (com- 
pare Note, p. 339) ; incomplete, 906. 
sexitis, decU, 77. 7. 

Separation, dat. of, after comps, of ab, 
dS, ex, and after adlmd, 229; ab}., 
243 ; gen. for abl., 223. 3, 243. / R. 

Sequence of tenses, 985-287 ; in ind. disc., 
336. B.; in conditional sentences, in 
ind. disc., 337. 3 , 
sequester, decl., 78. x. 3 . 
sequltur. with ut, 332. a, 
sequor, conj., 135. 
sdrft nocte, 193. N. 
serids, decl., 74. 

Service, adjs. of, w. dat., 234. a. 

Service, dat. of, 233. a. with foot-n. 
Serving, verbs of, with dat., 227. 
servus (servos), decl., 38. 
aSstertlum, sdstertius, 377-379 ; how 
written in cipher, 380. 
sea (sive), 156. 3x5. 4, 

adjs. of, with gen., 2x8. a, 
Skifuld (auxiliary), how expressed in Lat, 
XIX. 6 , N. 

Showing, verbs of, with two aces., 239. a. 
• 4 d, perfect ending, 118. N. | 

id, p. 320 ; w, subj. of wish, 267. N. i ; | 

and its compounds, use, 304. a, N., 315 ; | 
sl ndn distinguished from nisi, 315. j 
a; sl « whether^ 334. /; xxiXror si, 
333 - 

Sibilants, 3. 

sio. correl. with Ut; 107. 3x9. R.; with sl, 
304.^. 

sleixi (slm), X19. 

Significant endings, x6x-i64« 

Silentid, without preposition, 248. 

•aiUs, adj.-ending, 164. m, 
sttveatar, decl. 84. a. 

4 dm, old form of perC subj., ia8. r. 3. 
stmtltStf Qomparison, 89. ^ ; with gen. and 
dat., S34. d* a. 
sixnlliter, tise, a34. s, H. s. 

Stmdls. deol, 64. 

Simple sentences, x8a 
fitotul with abl* 261. 
stmul, stmul stqxm (So). 394. 
itattl « ^ « ttealt dL 

ibSsi, 

Sisgiikkr, neiws defirat b, 17; gp 


ShigmiSria 75. 

sinister, decl, 8a. a. ‘ 

Sind, constr., 33X. c, 

-b 15 , noun-ending, X63. K 
slquis, decl, X05. 

-sis-, dropped in perl, xaS. K 
sltis, ded., 52, cl 56. 2. 

Situation or direction, 235. 
sIve (seu) . . . sive, use, 156. e, 3x5. « 
Smell, verbs of, with acc., 237. Cm 
-s 5 , verbs in, 167. 

-86, old form of fut. perfect, 128../. 3. 

socrus, gend., 62. a, 

s 5 d@s (sl audSs), 13. c, 136. a. 

861 , decl, 77, 6. 
soleS, semi-dep., 136. 
solit6, with comp., 247. 
solitus as pres, part., 290. b. 
sdlus, decl, 83; with relative clause, 
320- 

Sonants, 2. <1, 3. 

-sor, see -tor. 

S 5 ra^te, decl, 57. dm 
sordem, defect., 77. 5. 

Source, expressed by abl, 244. 

-sdrla, noun-ending, 164. f. 4 ; -sdiius, 
adj-encling, id. A ; -eOxium, noun-end- 
ing, id. /. 5. 

Sospita, fern. adj. form, 85. r. 

Sounds, see Pronunciation. 

Space, extent of, expressed by acc., 957, 
Sparing, verbs of, with dat, 227. 
sp6, with comp., 247. bm 
Special verb-forms, xa8. 
speoiSs, decl, 74. d. 

Specification, gen. of, with adjs., 3 x 8 . 4; 

acc. ol 240. c ; abl. of. 253. 
spepus, gend., 69. a. 

Spelling, variations of, 12. 
spds, decl, 72. Nh p. 41. foot-n. a 
Spirants, 3. a. 

Spondaic verse, 36a. a. 

Spondee, 356. b, 
spontis,-o, defect, 77. 3. 

Stanza or Strophe,* 36x, v 
8 tata 6 , without prep., 96a 01 w.inC or 
aubjunc., 33X. d. 

Statutes, fixt. imv. in, 969.. 3, 

ste for tots, etc., 100, b, ^ 
decl, 35. 

Stoma, defined, at. cfauKifled, 157; hm 
formed from root, 93, xs8, 139; how 
found in noims» 3a. 0: ftHdama, dedt 
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tt 35 f »djs,. 8x ; CHrtems, d«cl. IIh ^ 
and foot-n.; adjs., Bx; in decL III., 
inutest«ins,44; liquid stems, 48; vowel 
stemSt 51; U'Stems, decl. IV., 68; in 
.tix-, 71; of verb, 117. i and N.; Pres- 
ent, peifect, and supine, lai. Pres, 
stem, flpw formed, p. 86; from root, 
perf. stem, 124 ; supine stem, 125. 
Tenses arranged bj' stems, synopsis, 
i^. 

Stem>buiiding, 22. N. 

Bt 5 , w! ablative, 254. 6. 
strierilis, decl., 57. d. 
strlx, decl., 54. 2. 

Structure of I^tin sentences, 346. head-n. 

struSs, decl, 59. 

BttideS, w. dat., 227. e. 

Styx, dccl., 67, <?. 
sufirded, w. dat.. 227. 

SuTs, use, 152. 153 ; in comp., w. dat., 

228 ; of time, 259. d. 

sub-, in comp. w. adjs., 93. 170. c ; w. 

verbs, 170. a, c. N. , 

0UbeG, w. acc., 228. a. 

Subject, pp, 163. 164; defined, 172; how 
expressed, 173,* 174; modified, 178; 
vb, agrees w., 204; two or mote subjs., 
203; subj. omitted, 206; aocu.sativc, 
27a; in indirect discourse, 336; posi- 
tion of subject, 343. 

Subject clauses (infin.), 270, 330; (sub- 
junc.), 331. head-n., 332. head-n. and 
a, d* 

Subjective genitive, defined, 213. i ; use, 
214. 

Subjunctive mood, 108. ^ ; tenses wanting 
in, iia a; how used and translated, 
112, and N.; tenses how used, 115. 
d; vowel of pres. subj*. 126. a. 1, 
K I, r. I, p. xao. Cla.ssificatlon of 
uses, 265; general use, 265; hortatory’ 
subj., 266; optative sul^., 267; delifen 
erative, 26S; tenses of subj., 283-287; 
temporal clauses, 284; potential subj., 
3iz*tf: subj. of modesty, Id. subj* 
in ind. disc., 336 ; in informal Ind. disc., 
34Z ; of integral part, 343. 

8ttl^l68, ded., 59. 

Subordinate ckuses, defined. 18a us®# 
3x6-338; in ted. disc,. 336, 339, 
Subordinate conjunctiona, X54. K ^CSS* 

Snbalance, fen. ol^ 8x4. #; abt oC 814, 


Substantive clauses, 329-334; nttere and 
I on 3*9 (ct p. 3 s<J )5 Infln. 

clauses, 330; clauses of Purpose, 331; 
of Result, 333 ; Indie, w, CUOd, 333; 
Indircc* Quections, 334; adj, w. subst. 
, cLiufcs, 189. d. 

i Substantiv" usf' of adjs., i»8; of posses- 
I sive proiis., 190, 2, 197. d, 

Substiintive verb (088®). 17 2. N, 
subter, 153, e\ use, 360, 

8u6tus, w. infin., 373. b. 

Suffixes, 159; primary, list of, 160; sig- 
nificant, 161-164. 

8 ul, decl., 98. if; tise, 196; w. gen, td 
gerund, 208. a. 

sum, conj„ no; as copula, 17a. N; as 
bub'%tantivc vb., id.; omitted, aoC. c; 
w. dat. of possession, 231; position, 
344- 

summub, form, p. 56. foot-n,; 0/), 
193* 

Bunt qul. 32i\ a. 
suovetaurilia, 168. 
supellex, decl., (>0, c. 
super, 152. If ; use, 153, 260, c\ in comp,, 
170. a ; in comp., vv. dal., 228. 
eupera, dcfoci., 82. d (i f. p. 56, foot-n.) ; 

comp., 01. b\ superl, id. 
superior, < {>mparison, 91. b. 
Superlative, .suffix, 89. ioot-n . ; in -rloiiia, 
89. a ; of adjs. in -lis, id. b ; with m&X' 
imfi, id. d; of eminence, 934 b; with 
quam vel or Qnua, id. ; with qtils- 
que, id. A‘; takes gender of partitive, 
187. e; denoting order, succession, Z93. 
superstea, decl., 87. a, b. 

Supine, noun of decl, IV„7i, a; use of, 
1x4. b; stem, 121. 0; formation, 125, 
136. a-^d (cC p. i3i) ; irregul-ir forms 
^ oi; cqnj. 1., 130; conj. 11., 131; allied 
^‘^with forms in -tor, 163, a, N. i; 
Former Supine, use of, 30a; Latter, 
303 ; as abl. of speclficatl^lfi a, 
suppetifts, defect., 77, 2. s 

Bupplex, deck, 87. b, d, 
supplied, w. dat., 227. 3. 
suprft, use of, 152. 2, 153- 
-sflra. noon-ending, 163. 

Surds. 2.8,3. 

-surid, vbf# in, x67.«r. ^ 

-808. phonetic formof-ttl^^t 
mdkig, Itb* 

•Q%d«d.,|aa,6g. 
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•Ulia. use, 10. ! 

Swe$iring, vbs, of, constr.y 238. c. 33a/ j 
Syllables, rules for division of, 14; pure, j 
open, etc., id. £ ; long and short, z8. | 
Synceresis, 347. c, d, r. | 

Synaloepha, 359. c, R. ' 

Syncbysis, 344. k. 

Syncope, 10. c. 

Synecdoche, defined, see Glossary. 
Synccdochical accusative, 240. c. 

Synests, defined, 1B2. a\ in gend. and 
187. d\ in sequence of tenses. 

Synopsis of tenses (am( 3 ), 127; of im* 
personal verbs, 145. 

Syntactic compounds, 170. 

Syntax, 171-346; historical develop- 
ment of, N., pp. 163, 164; outline, p. 
164, Important rules of Syntax, p. 
381 ft. 

Syntaxis and parataxis, p. 164. 

T changed to 8, 11. a. 2, 125; t for d 
(set, aput), 12. t preceding stem- 
vowel of vb., 123. b. 1; t-(8-), supine 
stem-ending, 125. 126. a, 2, b. 2, c, 2 ,d, 
•t, nouns in, gend., 65. c, 
ta, primary sufhx. ito. c, 2, 162. b, 
taedet, impersonal, 146. b ; constr., 221. 
b~d, 

taeter, decl., 82, c. 

Taking away, vbs. of, 229, 

Talent, value of, 382, 
t&lis, Z05. 106. 

t&Us Ut, etc., 319. R. 
tarn, corrcl. witli quam, 107 ; correl. w. 
ut, 319. R. 

tamen, 156. i, k\ as correlative, id. u 
tatueted, uouccssivo use, 156. «, 313. e. 
taoaquam, in conditional clauses, 31a; 

with primary tenses, id. R. 
taudam, in questions, 21a f, 
taptl, gen. of value, 052. 0. d ; tanti eat 
Ut, 332. 

tautd following quantd, 106. asa R. 
tautum, with subjunctive of proviso, 

314* 

tautum abeiii ut, 332. d. 
tautuB, 10$.^, X06 ; tantus ut,3i9.R. 
t«u*, primary sulBx, ;c6c». 

itoqiNsndiiig!», «. 

Ibate, veibt of, with aoc«r W* ^ 
tftK 18 tieiMidiiig, S 4 * di 


•te (eBcUtic), 99. f. 

Teaching, td>s. 0 (two aces.), 839. 
tiffd, conj., p. 98. 

Telling, vbs. of, constr., 272, 330. 

Temporal clauses, defined, 180. €\ 322- 
328; as protasis, 322; two uses, 323; 
w. poBtquam, etc., 324 ; w. dum, 325; 
w. antequam and priusquam, 327; 
w. dum, d5nec, quoad, 328; re- 
placed by abl. absolute, 255. d. 
Temporal numerals, 97. b\ conjunctions, 
155 - h, 

tempuB est abire, 298. N. 

Tendency, adjectives denoting, 164. L 
tener, dec!., 82. b. 

Tenses, 108. c ; of passive voice, 111 ; ot 
participles, 113; classification, mean- 
ing and use, 115; of the ind., id. a-^r; 
of the subj., id. d ; endings, 118 ; forma- 
tion of, 126. f,g\ synopsis of, 127 ; Ind. 
for Eng. subjunctive, 264. b ; of Ind., 
264. 0. 

Tenses, .Sywtox, .276-288; classified, p. 
291; Present tense, 276; Imperfect, 
277; Future, 278; of Completed actiop. 
279-28 1 ; Epistolary tenses, 282,;„itl|i| 
subjunctive, 283-285 ; sequence of.-a Mt l'' 
287; tenses of the infinitive, 
emphatic, 344. d^ 3; tenses of hwiW 
ind. disc., 336. A ; tenses of subjutic. in 
ind.Misc., 336. B; affected by repr<B>^ 
servtdtw, id. 0; in condition in ind. 
disc., 337. Notes on origin of syntax, 
pp. 274, 991. 

tenus, constr., w. gen., 223. e\ w. abl., 
260. e\ position, 963. N., 345. 0. 

-ter, in alter, etc., p. 49. foot-n, ; -ter, 
adv. ending. 148^ b, c, 
teres, decl,, 87, 0; comp., 91. d* 

-terlor, ending, p. 56. foot-n. 
Terminations of inflection, meaning of, 
20, b\ open and close aftixes, 24. N; 
terminations of nouns, 34; of verbs, 
Z18. (See Endings.) 

-temuB, as adj*-ending,i64.«4 as noon- 
ending, id. u 12. 
terrft maiique, 258. if. 
terrester, deck, 84. 0. 

-teruB, ending, p. 56. foot-a. 

Tetrameter, lambic, 366. 0. 

Than, bow expressed, 247. 

7 T^ as correlative, 106. c, and fooHt. 
Thesis and Arsia» 358 and foot-fi* 
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TIunking, vbs. of, coostr. with »ce. imd 
inf., 272, 330. • 

Third conjugation^ of irorf»i, prin. part*, 
139 . pm. stem, how formed, 133. 
fortnation, 123. 126. e j paradigm, p. 

98; in -m, parad;gm, ji. too; list, p. 
lox, N^; list of verbs, with principal 
parts, 133; derivation ol vbs. in -u6, 
166. €, 

Third declension, of nouns, 44-67 ; mute 
stems, 44-47; liquid stems, 48-50; 
vowel stems, 51-59; case forms, 56; 
peculiar forms, 60, 61; Cheek nouns. 
63, 64 ; rulCi* of gender, 05, 66 ; forms 
of inflection classified by stems, 67. 
Tkough, see AHkough. 

Thought, considered as result, 33a* f. 
Threatening, vbs, of, 227, 33a / 
thdSy see tda. 
tl, primary suffix, 160. c. s. 

-tia (-tids), noun-ending, 163. 

-tiOUa. adj.-ending, 164. g. 
dec)., 64. 

i, adj.-ending. 164. w. 
adverbs in, 56. a. 3, 148. N. u 
Time (see Temporal Clauses), 2C4, a\ 
884, 333. 

Time, advs. of, 149. h. 

Timer duration of, 256 anti b ; time w/ren, 
256; corresponding to \ix\%.plac*, 259. 
3; time during or within which, w'. 
ordinal, id. c\ distance oi time, id. <f; 
abl. abs. to denote time, 255. and d. i. 
Time, mode of rccko.nug, p. 425. 
timed, w. dat„ or acc., 227. c ; with sub- 
junctive, 331. / 

-timua, ailij, ending, p. 56, foot-n, ; 164. e, 
•tld. noun-ending, lOo. b, 163. b. 


tdti&B, dec)., 83; nouns w., inabU wWi. 

out prep. \pUtct whert), a58«/C 3. 
Towns, names of, gend., 29, 39. 3 ; names 
of towns in -e, decl., 57. d\ boative oi; 
258. r. a; as place from which, id, a; 

I as place .0 which, 258. b, 

I tr-, stems in (poter, etc.), 48. 

I tra, primal y suffix, 160. 0. 

Itr&icld, consir.. 5.39.^. k.; tr&lectus 
16 ra, id. 

trftUB. 15;^ a; use, 153; rumps, ot, v*. 

I 237. 4 ; w. two aces., 229. & 

and R. 

Transitive adjectives, 218. 

Transitive verbs, 175. b, 177, absolute 
J7S* N-2; how translated, 177. 
w. ti 1*., 225. 

Tran.ipobition of vowel and liquid, 9. d, 
124. a. N.; of f'onsouanis, u, o'. 

Trees, names of, gend.. 29, 2. 
tr3B, deci, c, 

tri-, sicm-t‘iuiing of nouns, 51, 54. t ; 

of 84. a. 

Tribt‘, abl. of, 244, d, N. 

Tribrach, 356. <1. 
tribails, 'dccl., 57. b, 
tribus, gend., 69. a ; Uech, 70. d. 
tridgns, dec)., 57. b, 

'riimctcr, 111111610,365. 
j TiiptoK’s, 77. 4. 
trirgnala, fiecl., 57. b. 

I -trls, adj.-ending, 164. 
triuniphd, a cbl., 245. a. a. 

-trix, hQv -tor, 

-tr5, .uivs. in, p. 133. N. Y. B. 

I rochaic verse, 360, 367. 
q rochec, 356. a ; irrational, id. N., 369. 
•truui. noun-ending, 163. d. 


-ti6 (- 815 ), -tdra.-tQs (-ttltls). noun- 
endings, 163. b, 

-tlum, noun-ending, 163./ 

-tivus, verbal adj.-ending, 164. /. 
-t5,4t5, frequentative verbs in, 167. b. 
To (so as td)^ 319, d. R. 

Too 320. r. 

•tor (•sor)., -trlx nouns of agency In, 
16a, a ; us‘*d as adjs., 88. e. 188. A, 
•t 5 ria, noun-ending, 164. f. 4. 

•t 5 rltim, noun-endine, 160. h, ;64. i, 5. 
•t5riuB, adj.-ending, i6a « noun- 
Bfiding, 164. h. 
tot, USB, 106 and a, 
totMOtt, i»e, xq6u «. 


'Crusting, vbs. of, constr., 227, 
tu, primary suffix, 160. c. a. y. 
ta, de< 1 ., 98. I (sec tUtO, ttitlmot). 
-ttt, -sli, supine-endings, 114, b. 

-tad 5 , noun-cndingi, 163. 
tull (tefcuU), 139; dcrivatioii, id., fool* 
n. ; quantify, 35X. b. Ex. ^ 

-tum, -sum, supine endings, XM* 
turn, tunO, use. 149.^; correl. w.OOISk 
107, 156 A. 

tum . . . turn. 308. A 
-tflra, -tag, noun.«ndisif, A 
•turlO. vbt. hi. X67. 41 
turrto, decW* 5a (ct 56. 
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-tu% /* noun-ending, 

71, i63. >. 

-tua, ad^Hsnding, 148. N« n. 
tHa (tlitla), decl., 77. 6. 
tuam, decU, 56. a, 
ttlte. 99./; tatimet,99./ 

Two accusatives, 339, 

Two datives, 333. a, 

CT(v), as consdnant, 4; alter Q, g, 8, 4. 
N. 3; not to follow u or mgir; u for e 
,te III., 126. I. 

suffix, 160. r. 1. ' 
of nouns, decl. III., 60. e, 61; 
dfccl. IV.. 68i of vertw, p. 86, 123. d, 
166. a. 3. 

tiber, decl., 85, 87. e. * 

ubi, derivation, 148. N. fi; in temporal 
clauses, 32a, 324. 
ubiubi, 105. 

•ubua, in dat. and abl. pi., decl. IV., 70. d. 
•ula (-UO8), in gen., decl. IV., 68. N., 
70. a. 

-flUs, adj.-ending, 164. d, 

tlUuB, decl., 83 ; use, 105. A, 202. A, c. 

Ulterior, comparison, '91. a. 

(Utr&, 152. a; use, 153: following noun, 
363. N. 

-ulua, diminutive ending, 164. a; verbal 
adj.-ending, id. /. 

-Hm for -Arum, 36. d; for -drum, 40. 
e; -dm in gen. pi. of personal prons., 
194. b\ -dm for -ium, decl. III., 59; 
in gen. pi. of adjs., 87. d\ for-uum, 
decU IV., 68. N., 70, c, 

UfliMui iptlSis compared with Lat, p. 

4 ^ 5 :' : ,.rf 

Ondenakini^^. ot, w. gerundive. 294. d. 
Vaoigani^^ f^rms of expression, p. 263 
^ atidfootl^ ^ 
unquam, A 105. k. 
UQt-,stemJ^ing,63.r. [w. super!., 93. b, 
dutm, dgdpj; meaning, 94., «, 95.^; 
dnlM snbj., gaa b, 

fliltia quw decU 105. t ; use, aoa. d. 
tko, sufiia«%e yfWk, 

•Ud, vbs. k, X66. 

^uo8, see *ikl8. 

w«r, nouns 111,65. r; -dr, -drto, 67. b\ 
-ttr, 4i8| -ttr, 4 tate, id. 

lekUons^pIplace, 

U^igi wWi ygu 


-orlA, desideime verba in, 267. «» 
-urniis, adj^ddlnt, 764. #• 

•dnis, %t. in, 1x3. 393 ; w. full 

393. c, 308. in ind. questions, 334. 
a; -tlrus fuiiee, in tnd. disc., 337. b. 
>ua, nom.-ending, decl. II., 38, 39 ; -tis for 
-«r in Gr. nouns, decl* 11 ., 43. b; -ue 
nom.-ending in decl. III., 48. d; gend,. 
65. ^,67. b; decl IV., ^ gend., 69 r 
neut-ending, 163. a, 

-ds, Gr. nom.-ending, 63. e; -d8, -tUUs, 
67. d; -ds. -dtis, id 
Use, adjs. of, constr., 334. b, 
usquam, use, 105. A, 
usque, w. acc., 361. a, 
dsus {need\^ w. abl, 343. e* 
ut (uti), correlative fw. ita, slo, 207; 
to denote concession, 366. r, 313. a } w. 
optative subjunc., 267, b ; in clauses oi 
purp., 317 ; of result, 319 ; ut n6, id. a \ 
331. e, 1. N. ; ut n6n, etc., 319. d. R. ; Ut 
temporal, 322, 324; verbs followed by 
clauses w, ut, 331, 332 ; omission sftnr 
certain verbs, 331. yC R,, *. N. l and b; 
w. verbs of fearing, 331. / and foot-n. ; 
used clliptically in exclamations, 33a. c* 
Ut, utpote, qidppe. w. relative clause, 
320. e, N. I ; w. cum, 326. N. z. 
ut pilmum, 324. 
ut semel, 324. 

utef, interrog. and indef. pron., 104.^. 
dter, decl., 51. 54, I, 88. a. 

uterque, form and decl, 105. <; use, 
202. d\ constr. in agreement and as 
partitive, 216. </. 
utervis, use, 202. c. 
uti, utinam, w. subj. of wish, 067. b, 
dtilis, w. dat. of gerund, etc., 399. fbot-n. 
utpote qul, 320. e. N. i. 
dtor, etc., w. abl., 249 ; w. acc., id. b ; 

gerundive use of. 394. c, N, 396. R* 
utrum ... an. six and d. 
utsi, constr., 3X8. and R. 

-dttia, adj.-ending, 164. / 

UtUt, 10 $. b, 

-UU8, rare nom.-ending, di^ IV*, 68, M., 
70.-#: verba) adj.-ending. 264. /. 

-uz (-(iz), nouns In, 67. #. 

V (u), p. s: 4* 7; emitted, ix. b, e; te 
taxnils, K.: spffix of perl,^X34. e, 
za 6 . e. 3, I. e, n, p. xno; sixp> 
pressed in pert, 238. «; litt of vbi, la 
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336; {Mmive use of. 079. *^330.#^? 
am. m perf. of eo M its oompiL, j in poets lat^ wrilujrs, id. e 
V by 8ynf«rB^.547. <. Verbal nouns with dat,. aay J. 

Vft^pnmary suMx, i6tt ift. Verbal nouns and adjs. with foAoidve. 

Vmr. dec!.. Sa. ^ ; corap., 91. af. 196. d. 

vald§, use, 93. d; valdfi auam.334.e. Vert>al adjectives, 164. in * 4 te. with 
Value, ^ctL of indefinite, 252. c. gen., 918. 

it Value, measures of. 377-38a Verbal roots, 157, i. 

vannus, f^d., 39. a, veraor, with gen., 223. 1 ; w. subjuoc., 

v&pulG, neutral passive, 136. 33 1, /, 

Variable nouns, 78, 79 (cf. 74. p. 41. verltudib pres, part., 290. * 

foot>n. i). vSrd, 156, 3 , in answers, 912 a; posl- 

Variations, see Phonetic Variations and non of, 345. 

Inherited Differences 
Variations of spelling, 13. 
v&s, decl., 77. ^ 

▼ 845 , decl., 60, d; 78, i. d. 

▼fttSs, decl., 59. 

•ve, vel, use, 156. r, 212. R. 

▼el (see -ve), w. superU, 93. 

▼ellm,vellena,subj. of modesty, 311. vescor, with ahl., 249; w. acc., kL 
▼elixn, ▼ellem, w. subjunc. (■^opt.), gerundive, 294. r. N., 296. k. 


Vcr.^ 359. 

Versification, SS 9^5 ‘* foriM of verse. 
060. 

versus, pi^ dtion of, 345. a 
▼ertd> consir., 252. r. 

▼erll, genii., decl., 7a d, 

▼§rum or vSi^, use, 156. b, k. 


267. c (« imv.), 269.^. 

▼ellem, see velim. 

▼elutl, velutsl. 312. 

▼ 8 ne 5 (vSnum e6), 136, 258. b. R. 

▼8num, defect, 77. 3 (cf. vSned). 
▼Snerat « aderat, 379. e. 

Verbs, Etymology. Verb, defined, 25. d ; 


vesper, decl., 41. b, 
vesper! (loc.), 41 b, 258. d. 
vester, decl., 82. c (see p. 64). 
vestrl .'IS obj. grn., 99. r, 194. b, 
vestrUxn as part. gen. 99. b. 194. cf. N. 
veto, w, acc. and Inf., 271. b. 330. 3, and 
b. 2. 


inflection, 108-1 10; noun and adj. j votus, dec!., 85. b. 87. t \ comparison, 

forms of, 109; signification, ol forms, | 89. a. 91. d 

XII-I15: personal endings, 116; forms -v! in }x rlccl. n8. N. 

of the verb, 117, 118 (note on origin vlft, abl. of manner, 248. R. 

and hist of vb.-fonns, pp. 119-1211, vlcls, dech, 77. 7. 

table of endings, 1x8; the three stems, vlcem, adverbial use of, 240. 

jax; influence of analogy. 121 N 3. vlclnus, with gen., ai 8 . 4 

regular verbs, 139-136; the four conjii vidSiicet|, derivation. i4i^.N. #« 

gatiotis, 192 and a j prin. parts of, 122. b. vided ut, 331. / 

c\ mix^ verbs, id. deponents, 135 ; videor, with dat, 1^33. c. 

eemi-depondhts, 136: irregular vertavj ivtene). 13.^, 

137-149; defective, 143, 144; imper j vir, decl., 38. 41. ^ 
lonal, 145, 146; periphrase forms, j virg“d. decl., 49. * * 

147; compound verbs, 170; vowefs In * virus, goider of, 39. 
comp, verbs, 1701, a. N. Derivation ol vis, su m, 54 « a* dec!., Ox, 
verbs. x6s-»x67. viscera, 79. s. 

Vbrb$, Subject implied, In fnd* visd, 167. t, 

ju g, 174, 8; rules of agreement, 904- vocftlUi, decl.,57, 

906; verb omitted, 906 c rules of Syn- VoCATivtt 3 ** 33 * Si hi •* of 

... .ft, Ci^ w. vbi..sec under nouus tt* -IQS, decl. 11.. 4d> e. d ol 
A«ciiiXiw,elo; foutioD of verb. 343. odi*. m 4ttS, of Giwk mwm, 

M4.A/. (SeoloaerlBaawneoofiba 43.8. ,>Mnr,a«I. 

Vtkm.tef,a,sii;mUdkn)imldLA 

fMoMoAHMAtf AOrMA, 33^ tl&II.aS.*' 
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V€»I8, and comps.. codJ.^ 138; w. infin., 
and N*; p^ as dau of reference, 
S35. ^ ; w. perf part, aSS. d and N*. apa. 
d,» 4 ; w. iiibj. or inf.« 53X. ^ and N. 
volucer, ded*, 84. a, 
voluoxie, decU, 59. 

-volu^ adj. in, comparison, 89. a. 
v 5 s, 98. i, 

voBter, etc., see vaster* 
v 5 tS daxnnfttxis, 220. a. 

Vowels, i; long and short, how marked, 
5; vowels and consonants form scale, 
id. N.; inherited differences in, 9; con- 
traction, 10. syncope, id. d; inser- 
tion, id. shortening, id. dissimi- 
lation, II. d; pronunciation, 16, 17; 
long and short, 18 ; quantity of final 
vowels in case-endings, 33. vowel 
modified in noun-stems, decl. III., 45 ; 

med in root, 123. d. i, 124. d, 
XS^Uf^^And N.; list of vbs. w. vowel- 
len^Wening In perf., conj. III., 132. #. 
Vowel-changcs, 10. 

Vowel-roots of verbs, ia6. a, h. 
Vowel-suffixes (primary )fri6o. c, 1. 
Vowel-stems, dccl. III., 51-59; gend., 
66. a\ noun-forms, a; of verbs, 
165 and foot-n. 

vuJgtis (volgrus), gcnd., 39. d, 

•TUB, verbal adj.-ending, 164. /. 

W. not in Latin alphabet, p. i. 

Want, words of, with abU, 843 ; with gen., 

aa3.a43-/ 


Wiqr bf which (ahlj, #. 

Weight, meaatM o( 38a. 

Whole, gen. of, 8X6; namben cxpretting 
the whole, 216. a. 

Wills, fiit. imv. in, 869. d, 3. 

Winds, gender of names of, 89* 

Wish, expressed by subj., 96^; as a 
condition, 3xa wish In informal 
ind. disc., 341. * 

Wishing, verbs of, with int, 388. d (cl 
271. a ) ; with subst. clause of purp«, 
3x7. d, 331. with acc. and infin., 
330 * 3 . 331 - 

Without^ with verbal noun, 89a. N. x. 

Women, names of, 8a 

Words, formation of, IS/-X70; arrange- 
ment of, 343-346. 

Would (Eng. auxiliary), how expressed 
in Lat., iia. b. N. 

X, nom.-ending, 44; gend., 65. 

X from 8, in vcibs, 13a. a. 

Y, of Greek origin, p. 1. 

-y, noun-ending, gend., 65. 

YA, veit)-root. 

ya (primary suffix), 160. «• 

Year, p. 425; months of, pp. 495, 426; 
date, 259. e, 276. 

Yes in Lat., aia. 

•ys, nbm.-ending, 63. 64, 67.4/; gend., 

65. b \ quantity, 348. 9. 

Z, of Greek origin, p. x, 6. N, 



abbreviations 


(TSED IN CITING AUTHOKS AND TlItlK WORKS, 


Appuleius: 

Met., Metamorphoses, 
C'«sar; 

B, C„ Dellum Civile, 

B. G., Bellum Galluum. 

B. Afr., Bellum A/ncn- 
num. 

Cato: 

R. R., De Re Rustica. 

C^tuU^gCatuilus. 

Ac., Acad., Academica, 
Arc^., pro Arohia, 
m^adAtticvrn, 

CSaec., P'0 Caecina. 
C^el., ^o M. Caelio. 
Cat., in Catllinam, 
C\\x.^pro Cluentio. 

C, M., Cat. Maj., Cato 
Major, 

I nr., de JnvenHone, 
Deiot., pro Deiotaro. 

De Or., de Oratore. 

Div., de Dwinaiione. 
Caeclt, Divmatio in Cae- 
citium. 

Fanu, oA Familiares, 
Fat., de Fato, 

Fin., de Fmtbus, 


Cig*. pro Lt^a* io, 

M an \ \.,pro Lege Manilta. 
Marc., pto Mrrcello. 

Mil., p>o Milopte, 

Mur., pro Mute., a, 

N. D., de Natura f>eo- 
rum. 

Off-, de OpUciis, 

Or., Orator, 

Pur., J*aradoxa. 

Part. Or., de Partitk 
Oratorio, 

Phil., Philtppicae, 

Plane., pro Plancto, 

Pis., in Pisonem, 

Quinct., pt ■» Quinctio 
Q. Fr,, ad ij, Frat/em 
Rahir., Ralhio, 
Kcp., de h'epublua. 

Rose, Am., pro Roscio 
Amerino, 

Rose, Com.,/?!? Rote I o 
Comoedo, 

Sest., pro Sestio, 

Sulla, pro Sulla. 

Top., Topica. 

'Fuse., Tusculanae Dis- 
putatwnes. 

Univ,, de Untverso, 
Vatin,, iM yatwtum, 
Verr,, in Perrem, 


I Uv , Livy. 

Luck, Lucretius, 

Mart,, Martial, 

Nepos. 

, Ov., Ovid ; 
j r., Fasti. 

I M., Metamorphoses, 

Kpisl. cx P., Rpistulae en 
Ponto. 

'IMst., Tristia, 

Pers., Persiys. 
j Phatul., I’lmedrus. 

1 I’laut., i’lautus. 

Am., Amphttruo. 

Asln., .'tsinarus, 

Aul., Aulularia. 

Bac., Bat chides, 

Capt., Captwi, 

Cist., tistellaria. 

Cure., ( urcutio. 

Epid., lipidiests, 

Merc., Mercator, 

Mil., Miles Oloriosus. 
Most, Mostellaria, 

Pers., Persa, 

Pocn., Poenulus, 

P»., Pseud., Pseudolus. 
Rud., Rudens, 

Sticb., Stichus. 

Tf., Trin., Trinummus. 
True., Theeulentus. 

Plin., Pliny, seniors 
H. N., MisforiaNaheraBs. 
F*Un., Winy, junior 2 
Ep., lipistnlae. 

Pi op., Propcitiiii. 

Q, C., 0- Curtlta, 

Quint, QuindiiMu 
iitJL SiHuir ; 
C»L,C4dUmA 


Flac., pf'o Ftacco. 

Font, pro M, Fonteio. 
Ad. Her., [ad Heren- 

'•J 

Inr. R,, de Imtenhone 
Rketortca. 

Laet, Laelius {de Ami- 
eaiid^. 

Ugg.,dilAgi^ 

Leg. AgTn^ lAgs Airme 
rku 


Enn., Ennius, 

Gelt, A. Gellius. 

Hor., Horace: 

A. Pn Arte PoeUca, 
£p., EpvdulMU 
Epc^,. Epodei, 

Od„ Odes, 

Sat., Satirei, 

JuvenaL 
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Abbreviations Used. 


£p* Mithiid., Bpistula 
Afii^idaHs, 
]ug,,yugurtka, ‘ 

Sen,, ^eca: 

BpUHiUu, 

» Here. Oet., Hercules Oe- 
taeus, 

N*,, QuaesUmes Natu- 
* raUs^ 


Sil. IjL^ilius Italicus, 
Suet.,%etonius. 

Tac., Tacitus : 

Agr., Agrieela, 

A., Ann., Annales, 
H., Historiae, 

Ter., Terence: 

Ad., Adelphu 
And., Andria, 


£un., Eunuckus. 

Heaut., ^Hemttontimoru^ 
meHos, 

Hec., Heeyra, 

Ph., Phairpm* 

Virg., Virgil : 
i^n., ASneid^ 
Z..Eclo^. 

G., Georgica, 



ANNOUNCRMF.NTS 




LATIN TEXT-BOOKS 


Allen §nd Greenough*s New Ijitin Grammar ...... . 

Allen and Greenough»s Shorter Latin Grammai 

Alien and Greenough’s Caesar, Hooks l-VIi. (Revised Kditicm) . lA 

Caesar, Books I-I V 

Allen and G reenough's Cicero: Select Orations 1.40 

Allen and Greenough’s Cicero: Orations and l^elters. (Edited by 

. G reenough and Kittred<re) . .... . . , . i.^o 

Allen and Greeiiough's Ovid, with Vocahulary i.\o 

Allen andlireenoiigh’s Sallust’s Catiline. Gtevised by Greenoiigh 

and Daniell) 

Allen and Greenough’s Cicero de Senertiite 50 

Allen’s Germania and Agricola of 'J’acitus i.exj 

Collar’s Gate to Caesar . ,.|o 

Collar’s New (Jradatim 50 

Collar’s Practical Latin Compo'ltion .... i.to 

Collar’s \’ia I«Ttina 75 

C(jllar and Daniell’s First l.ati/i Ibnik ... 1.00 

Colkir and Daniell’s Beginner's latin Hook i.oo 

Collar and Daniell's I'lrst Year l..itin i.oo 

'Teachers’ Manual to Anompany First Vt'ar Latin ... .15 

College Series of Latin Authujs. <Srt‘ nnuhuB lor dfUik.) 

Crowell’s .Selections from the Latin Poets 1.40 

Crow 11 and Richardson’s Bender’s Homan Literatuie , , . , 1.00 

IV(,)oge’s F«asy J.atin lor Sight Heading 40 

D’Gogek Latin Comjrositlon for Secondaiy .School.s 

■ Pait I 50 

Parts H and 111 .60 

D’Oog'j’s Latin Composition to accomp.uiv (ireenough, D’Ooge, 

and IJanicU's Second Year I. a tin 50 

Ferguson’s Question^ on Caes.ir and Xei.ophon i.ia 

Ginn it Company’s ClassicuL\tlas . cloth, |?2.oo, ; IxnardM 1.45 

(JLison’s Gate to \’ergil 4$ 

Gffjenough, D’Ooge, and Daniell’s .Seco.nd Year Latin ..... 1.25 

(ireenough and Kittredge’s New Vergil; A< 1 ■ id, I-\ I .... 1.50 
(Jreenough and Ktttredge’s Bucolics and Aeneid, I V’l .... i.fio 

Hale and Buck’s l.citin (traininuir i.oo 

Latin and fireck .School (Jlas^lps rirml.irs for dehiils.) 

Mouiton's i’reparatory Latin Composition law 

Part 1 . Based on Caes.ii and Cicer<» with Supplementary 

Sight Tests . .So 

Part IT. A .Systematic Drill in .Syntax 25 

Post’s l^tin at Sight 80 

Stickney’s Cicero de Natura Deorum i^o 

Terence’s Adelplioc, Phormio, Heauton Tiniorunienos. 1 vol . , 1.00 

White’s I-atin- English I^exicon law 

White’s English "I .a tin lasxicon 1.50 

White’s I^tin English and English- Lain 1 .exicon a.25 


.It'si Miaffmf 
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ALLEN AND GREENOUGH’S 

•JSIEW LATIN GRAMMAR’ 

FOR HIGHER SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

By J. B. Grkbnough, late Professor of Latin in Harvard University ; Grorgb Lyman 
Kxttrbugb, Professor of Knglish in Harvard University ; A. A. Howard, 
Professor of Latin in Harvard University; and Benjamin L. D’Oogb, 
Professor of Latin in the Michigan State Normal College, 
lamo. Half leather. 490 pages. List price, $1.20; mailing price, $1.30. 

T his weH-known Latin grammar, although in a 
new form, still remains the Allen and Greenough 
. Grammar in scope and general plan, and retains 

the characteristic qualities that have given the book a 
world-wide distinction. But the book has been revised 
in every detail to bring it into harmony with the 
results of scholarship the world over, and has ^eti 
rearranged where necessary to make it as convenient 
for use as is possible. 

The authors have been assisted on details by the 
most eminent specialists, among whom are Professor 
Sheldon of Harvard University and Professor Morris 
of Yale University. therefore is thoroughly 

trustworthy. All thqpp^ recent grammatical theories 
have been considered, and if they |iave not been adopted 
it is because the old ones are better. The paragraphs 
have been renumbered throughout, and the typography 
of the b6ok has been completely changed. A new 
scheme of type display unquestionably marks the 
highest typographical achievement in books of this 
character. 
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FIRST YEAR LATIN 

By WILLIAM C. COLLAR, HeaidkAfftster of Roxbtiry 
School, and M. GRANT DANIELL, Recently 
^ Principal of Chauncy-Hall School. Boston 

« 

-f 31 j pages. Illustrated. List piice, S* ; inailmg price, . 1% 


TEACHER’S MANUAL TO ACCOMPANY FIRST YEAR LATIN. 
By William C. Collar and M. Grant Danikll 43 pagCvS List 
price, 15 cents. 

F irst YPIAR LATIN is* intended to piovide for the average 
class of beginners all the material rcquiretl during the first 
year. There are many schools, however, in which this 
work may be done in less lime. 

Special attention is called to the following featurei. of the book : 

I, The comparative treatment of the verb ; as, for example, in placing side 
by side, to be learned together, the tenses that are hiniilarly funned in the diiferent 
conjug:itions. 

^ 2 . The compression that will certainly nmke it possible for high^hool claMes 
to go through the seventy-five Ic.ssuns twice iu from twenty-five to twenty-eight 
weeks. For the sake of convenience, each lesson is prc.sentod on opposite pages. 

. 3. The relative shortening of the exernses for irnnslatiori into Latin. If any 
class needs more of such practice, it may be iuppleinerttf'd by having a tninslatibn 
of the I.atin exercises written out and, after a ^hort intcrv.il, retranslatod into 
Latin during the recitation. 

4. The frequent interspersion of review questions, conversations, and reading 
lessons. Care has been taken in these exercises to avoid anticipating principles 
of syntax which are explained in later lessons. 

5. The “ Essentials of Grammar ” prefixi-d to the lessons, which should help 
to adapt the book to learners who conve to the study of l-atin with little or no 
knowledge of English grammar. 

6. The accompanying « Teachers’ ManuaV’ containing eight pages of general 
suggestions as to the best methods to he employed in carrying out the authors’ 
ideas, followed by suggestive notes on each of the seventy five lessons. ^ 

7. The copious selections for reading at the end of the boiak. 
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SECOND YEAR LATIN 

with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by James B* Grbbnough, late 
Professor of Latin In Harvard University ; B. L. D’OcXie, Professor of Latin 
and Greek in Michigan State Nomal College, Ypsilanti, and M. Gkant 
DaniblLi recently Principal of Chauncy-Hall School, Boston 

litno. Half morocco. 685 pages. Illustrated. List pricey 
$1.2^ I mailing price, $1.40 



HIS book is intended to follow any first Latin book. It 
embraces in Part I ninety-six pages of easy I.^tin stories and 
fables as a preparation for Caesar, followed in Part H by selec- 


tions from Caesar’s ** Gallic War,” equivalent in amount to the 


first four books. It is hoped that thus a better graded and wider course, 
and a more Interesting one as well, may be found for young students than 
the unvaried reading of the first four books of Caesar’s “ Commentaries.” 

Part II provides a i^cted course of reading from Caesar rather than 
the first four b#lr''»Pte» of these books are unusually difficult, and 
parts are lacking in interest. By making selections from the seven 
books, both of these dbstacles to successful work have been in laf^e 
measure overcome. The selections from Caesar include the War against 


the Be)j|ian Confederacy, the Campaign against the Veneti> the two 
lnvsMj0ltB of Britain, the two Invasions of Germany, the Siege apd .‘^ack 
ofj^varicutn, and the Siege of Alesia. 

^"^pecial attention is called to the Notes. They are very copious and in 
every respect adapted to the iieetls of second-year students of Latin. 

A considerable number of oral exercises for turning English into 
I^tin, in the form of question and an.sWer, and some exercises for oral 


and written translation, all founded on the miscellaneous matter in 


Part I, bave been inserted, so that the writing and speaking of Latin 
may accompany the course in reading. 

The Vocabulary, like all the vocabularies In the Allen and Greenough 
aeries, is unique in that it gives full etymologies rather than mere hints 
at derivations, k is uncommonly full of phrases and idioms that occur 
in the text. 


The illustrations, like those in the Alien and Greenough editions of 
Caesar, Cicero, and Virgil, have Iw^en selected with care, with the idea 
that they should be truly educative. 

The leikding colleges and universities have given assurance that the 
book will be readily accepted as fhe full equivalent of the first four 
books of Caesarea ** Gallic War.” 
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MOULTON'S PREPARATORY 
LATIN COMPOSITION.' 


By R P. MOULTON, Teacher of Latin in the Hartforii High 
With revision and editorial assistance by Win i am C. Collar 
Head-Master in the Roxbury Latin Scho^)!, BoMon 


PREPARATORY LATIN COMl'CSITION. xiii f 192 pages. LLI price, 
^1.00; mailing price, fi.io. * 

Part I. Covering work lased on Caesar .and Cicero with sight te>u. 
xiii + 139 pages. List piice, 80 cents, nuiiling price, 9C> :enis. 

Part 11. A S\stematic Drill in. .Syuiux. Paper. 53 pages. List price, 
25 cents: minllng price, 27 cents. 


M OULTON’S “Preparatory Latin Composition" provides 
a three-year course in the subject. I’art 1 includes work 
based on each chapter of the first four books of Cseiar 
and six orations of Cicero. Kach lesson is matie up of, first, short 
sentences, for oral transl-ition if desired, followed by connected 
passages based on tiie text the student is reading at the tiip^ 
Numerous grammatical references accompany each lesson, anjpr' 
has been the constant aim of the author to lead the pupil to acquire 
a working knowledge of grammar, so that l.e may rely more upon 
himself and less upon the teacher. 

Part II, whicli i» intended for third-year work, is a grammatical 
review studied topically. While not based uj^.n the text of Vergi , 
it furnishes an invalualde course in syntax to accompany the read- 
ins of Vergil’s “Aeneid.” The lessons arc independent and may be 
taken either in order or as the teacher may see the need of drill 
on ftnv particular topic. The sentences are suitable for oral or 


written work. . v » . - > 

For the convenience of those teachers who wish a two-ytars 

course covering only Caesar and Cicero or who ^ 
matical review for special purpows, Parts I and 11 haw beah 
issued separately at the prices indicated above. 
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^^llen and €lrcenough!s Caesar 

^ REVISED EDITION 

E^ted \ff Jambs B, Grbsnovgh, late Professor of Latin in Harvard Uni- 
L. D^Ooge, Professor of I^tin and Greek in Michigan Stats 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, and M# Grant Danxell, recently Principal of 
Chauncy-Hall Schooli Boston. 

Eevon books, iimo. Half morocco, lx 4-616 pages. Fully illustrated* 
List price, $1.25; mailing price, $1.40. 



This new edition of Caesar’s “Gallic War” keeps prominently 
in view the needs of the beginner, on the ground that a large 
majority of those who read Caesar take it up immediately after 
finishing their first lessons. It is believed that all this class of 
students’ needs have been fully met in the present edition. 

Professor Greenough has specially qualified himself for editing 
this edition bj^^veling and making recent investigations in 
France. Not only illustrations have profited 

greatly. A considerab£IH|||p^f tli e pictures in this editiopt^are 
from photographs made il^ecially for it. In other cases, picwiSf 
not previously seen in this country have, been obtained^ 
have been visited and many new illustri^||||^ 

Irom tliem.^||^he same time, all the standard ^Rfostential 
illustradMfflPra^d. It Is believed that this part of the editing 
wiiyilPRInd of signal excellence and practical value. 

everal reading courses are suggested, ea^h one of which, 
while embracing an amount of text 'equal to the first four books, 
contains choice selections of narrative and adventure from the 
various books. It is believed that this feature will be especially 
acceptable to teachers who have found the monotony of Caesar 
irksome, but have seen no way to varf the course. 

The text has been revised, many changes have been made, and 
f the wbtde presents the commentaries in an ideal form for rapid and 
kwjofsth^ reading. Quantities of long vowels arc marked. 
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•ALLEN & GREENOUGH’8 
CICERO 

Revised Editm 

R^^ised by J. B. OREENOUGH, late Profmos of Latin in HarvaH^lTijbciity, 
and GEORGE L, KJTTREDGE, Profcaaor of Englis}) in Harvard Uni- 
, veraiiy, formerly Professor of fatin in PfcuUips hxeter Aradcmy 

With , a SPSCf^Xt iJh.ARy' by Professor Greenoiigb 


JOme, Half mereccd, Ixnj •¥ 4^8 pages, JUusttattd, List $1.40 i 
m:^ing priie^ p.jj 


This new edition of Cicero has been treated with special 
reference to the use of the orations as models of classic 
oratory. The Introduction is made to help in this study of 
applied logic and rhetoric. There is a full life of Cicero, 
describing his education and development as an orator, as 
well as his political career. Therje is a chapter connecting 
the style pf the orations with ancient formal rhetoric. There 
is. also a chapter on Roman oratory and the place of the 
orator in ancient civilization. 

The t|Pi:t includes the following orations : The Manilian 
Law; four orations against f^atiline , Archias; Milo; M«tr- 
cellus; Ligarius; the fourteenth Philippic; and copious 
extracts from the Defence of Roscius and the Actio Secunda 
against Verres. 

Almost everything admitting of graphic presentation has 
an illustration, and no little study has been expended in 
finding the most suitable pictures. Views of places, scenes 
of Roman life, and portraits have beerr specially sought 
Many coins are shown. The illustrations are lu}ly eaplamed , 
in the Index, with criticisms. 
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CICERO’S 

^RATIONS AND Liters 

“ ^MiMK JNB Gxstifoveirs triiTB/ih 


Mtt ky the late J. B. GREENOUQH md O L KlTTl^tm, vnth a 
tpt^VocabefaijrbyJ. B ORSENOVGH Half ie«iiw«!. Ber-f- 
403 4- ^^6 pa|i;w With majis and dluatxatUmt. |t$vt 
f, $i 30, mtiUng price, $t 4s 


.Ml 


IS volume of Cicero’s “OrationsaHdLetters” 
X been prepared to meet the needs of 
those teachers who prefer marked quantities, and 
who wish to introduce their students to Cicerqjj|(^< 
letters. These ;(d|ette«y^iow light on 

character, on In^jraHpRbal historif^|||pVari-‘ 
bus phases of uM^Wtianners. At^P| same 
time they illusb^ almost every variety letter 
writifi^, (tora^Sgfky no^ on family niatters to 
wei|^ty diifll^ons public policy. 

In addition to the orations most frequently 
used, the book includes thirty-three pages of 
letters several maps, and a new plan of the 
Jfprqhi exhibiting the remarkabli^ of 

ainbe^n in 1899. 
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